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FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHAXIA,  IN  1648»  TO  THE  PEACE 
OF  PARIS,  IN  17(3. 


LETTER  L 

Engkmd  and  Trekmd^  from  ike  Accession  of ^ 

Thomas  Ooerburyy  and  the  FaUqf  Some\ 

In  bringing  down  the  general  transactions  of  Europe  to  the  peace  of  West* 
phalia,  when  a  new  epoch  in  modem  history  commences,  I  excused  myself 
Irom  canrying  the  affairs  of  England  lower  man  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

This  arrangement,  my  dear  Philip,  was  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  The  accession  of  the  famuy  of  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  England 
forms  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain.  It  ffave  birth  to  a 
struggle  between  the  king  and  parliament,  that  repeatedly  tnrew  the  whole 
island  into  convulsions,  and  which  was  never  fully  composed,  until  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  royal  family.  To  make  you  acquainted  with  the  rise  and 
pirogress  of  this  important  struggle,  while  your  mind  is  disengaged  from  other 
objects,  and  before  I  again  lead  you  into  the  great  line  of  European  politics, 
with  whidi  it  had  little  connexion,  shall  now  oe  my  business.  By  entering 
upon  it  sooner,  I  should  have  disjointed  the  continental  stoiy,  have  withdrawn 
your  attention  from  matters  of  no  less  moment,  and  yet  have  been  obliged  to 
discontinue  the  subject,  when  it  became  most  interesting. 

ITie  English  throne  bemg  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  who  with 
her  latest  ImBath  had  deckured,  that  she  wished  to  be  succeeded  by  her  nearest 
kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots,  or  who  in  her  dying  moments  had  made  signs  to 
ttat  parpoBOf  James  was  immediately  proclaimed  king  of  England  by  the 
k>id0  of  the  privy  council.  He  was  great-grandson  of  Margaret,  eldest 
dau^ter  of  Henry  YII.— so  that  on  the  failure  of  the  male  line  of  the  house 
of  Tudor,  his  hereditary  title  remained  unquestionable.  The  crown  of 
England  therefore  passed  from  the  family  of  Tudor  to  that  of  Stuart,  with  as 
much  tranquillity  as  ever  it  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son.  People  of 
all  lanks,  forgetting  their  ancient  hostilities  with  Scotland,  and  their  aversion 
against  the  dominion  of  strangers,  testified  their  satisfaction  with  louder 
acclamations  than  were  usual  at  the  accession  even  of  their  native  princes. 
They  foresaw  greater  advantages  resulting  from  a  perpetual  alliance  with 
Scotland,  than  mconveniences  from  submitting  to  a  sovereign  of  that  king- 
dom. And  by  this  junction  of  its  whole  collective  force,  Great  Britain  has 
.naeo  to  a  ikgvee  of  power  and  consequence  in  Europe,  which  Scotland  and 
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England,  destined  by  their  position  to  fonn  one  vigorous  monarchy,  could 
never  have  attained  as  separate  and  hostile  kingdoms. 

Dazzled  with  the  glory  of  giving  a  master  to  their  rich  and  powerful  rivals, 
and  relying  on  the  partiality  of  their  native  prince,  the  Scots  expressed  no 
less  joy  than  the  English  at  this  increase  of  their  sovereign's  dignity ;  and 
as  his  presence  was  necessary  in  England,  where  the  people  were  impatient 
to  see  their  new  king,  James  instantly  prepared  to  leave  Edinburgh,  and  set 
out  for  London  without  delay.  In  his  journey,  crowds  of  his  English  sub- 
jects every  where  assembled  to  welcome  him :  great  were  the  rejoicings,  and 
loud  and  hearty  the, salutations  that  resounded  from  all  sides.  But  James, 
who  wanted  that  engaging  affability,  by  which  Elizabeth  had  captivated  the 
hearts  of  her  peo^ue;  and  who,  althouo^h  social  and  familiar  among  his 
friends  and  courtiers,  could  not  bear  the  fatigue  of  rendering  himself  agree- 
able to  a  mixed  multitude ;  James,  who,  though  far  from  disliking  flattery, 
was  still  fonder  of  ease,  unwisely  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  such 
tumultuous  resort.(l)  A  disadvantageous  comparison  between  his  deport- 
ment and  that  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  was  the  consequence ;  and  if 
Elizabeth's  frugality  in  conferring  honomrs  had  formerly  been  repined  at,  it 
was  now  justly  esteemed,  in  consequence  of  that  undistinguishing  profusion 
with  which  James  bestowed  them. (2^ 

The  king's  liberality,  however,  in  aispensing  these  honours,  it  maybe  pre- 
sumed, would  have  excited  less  censure  in  England,  had  they  not  been  shared 
out,  with  other  advantages,  in  too  unequal  proportions  to  his  Scottish  cour- 
tiers, a  numerous  train  of  whom  accompanied  him  to  London.  Yet  it  must 
be  owned,  in  justice  to  James,  whose  misfortune  it  was,  through  his  whole 
reign,  to  be  more  guided  by  temper  and  inclination  than  by  the  niles  of  poli- 
tical prudence,  that  he  left  all  the  great  offices  of  state  in  the  hands  of  Eli- 
zabeth's ministers,  and  trusted  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  for  a  time,  to  his  English  subjects.  Among  these  secretary  Cecil, 
with  whom  he  held  a  private  correspondence  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  who  had  smoothed  his  way  to  the  throne,  was  regarded 
as  his  prime  minister  and  chief  counsellor.  As  this  correspondence  had 
been  carried  on  with  the  most  profound  secrecy,  Cecil's  favour  with  the  king 
created  general  surprise ;  it  being  well  known  to  the  nation,  that  his  father, 
lord-treasurer  Burleigh,  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  tragical  death  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  and  that  he  himself  had  hastened  the  fate  of  Essex,  the 
warm  friend  of  the  family  of  Stuart.  But  the  secretary's  services  had  obli- 
terated his  crimes ;  and  James  was  not  so  devoid  of  prudence  or  of  gratitude, 
as  to  slight  the  talents  of  a  man  who  was  able  to  give  stability  to  that  throne 
which  he  had  helped  him  to  ascend,  nor  so  vindictive  as  to  persecute  him 
from  resentment  of  a  father's  offences.  On  the  contrary,  he  loaded  him  with 
honours;  creating  him  successively  Lord  Effingdon,  viscount  Cranboum, 
and  earl  of  Salisbury.  The  earl  of  Southampton  and  the  young  earl  of 
Essex  were  restored  to  then:  tiUes;  while  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  lord  Grey,  and 
lord  Cobham,  Cecil's  former  associates,  were  dismissed  from  their  employ- 
ments.(3)  This  disgrace,  however,  was  not  so  much  occasioned  by  their 
hostile  conduct,  and  violent  opposition  against  the  king's  family  during  the 
life  of  Elizabeth,  as  by  an  ineffectual  attempt  which  they  had  made,  after 
her  death,  to  prescribe  certain  conditions  to  the  declared  successor,  whom 
they  found  they  wanted  power  to  set  aside,  before  he  should  ascend  the 
throne.  (4) 

James  and  his  new  ministers  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
political  sagacity.  Ambassadors  arrived  from  almost  all  the  princes  and 
states  in  Europe,  in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession  to  the  crown 
of  England,  and  to  form  new  treaties  and  alliances  with  him,  as  the  head  of 
the  two  British  kingdoms.    Among  others,  Heniy  Frederic  of  Nassau, 

(1)  Kennet 

(f)  Wtthto  dz  weeks  after  hli  entranee  Into  England,  he  to  laid  to  have  beatowed  knif  hUwod  on  VW 
linndred  and  tfairty-sevei  penona,  many  of  wbom  were  utterly  unwortliy  of  aaeh  honour. 
(3)  Kama,  pl663L  '«}  Winwood^a  JIUmorUUt  voL  ii. 
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ssswted  by  Bamevelt,  the  pensionary  of  Holland,  represented  the  United 
Provinces.  But  the  envoy  who  most  excited  the  attention  of  the  public,  both 
on  account  of  his  own  merit  and  that  of  his  master,  was  the  marquis  de 
Rosni,  afterward  duke  of  Sully,  prime  minister  and  favourite  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France.  He  proposed,  in  his  master's  name,  a  league  with  James,  in 
conjunction  with  Venice,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  northern  crowns,  in 
order  to  restrain  the  ambition,  and  to  depress^  the  exorbitant  power,  of  the 
house  of  Austria«(l)  But  whether  the  genius  of  the  British  kmg,  naturally 
timid  and  pacific,  was  inadequate  to  such  vast  undertakings,  or  so  pene- 
trating as  to  discover,  that  the  French  monarchy,  now  united  in  domestic 
concord,  and  governed  by  an  able  and  active  prince,  was  become  of  itself  a 
sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  Austrian  greatness,  he  declined  taking  any  part 
in  the  projected  league ;  so  that  Rosni,  obliged  to  contract  his  views,  could 
only  concert  with  him  the  means  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  United 
Provinces.  Nor  was  this  an  easy  matter ;  for  James,  before  his  aiccession 
to  the  throne  of  England,  had  entertained  many  scruples  in  regard  to  the 
revolt  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  had  even  gone  so  far,  on  some  occasions, 
as  to  give  to  the  Dutch  the  appellation  of  rebels.(2)  He  was  induced,  how- 
ever, after  conversing  freely  with  his  English  ministers  and  courtiers,  to 
sacrifice  to  politics  his  sense  of  justice.  He  found  the  attachment  of  his 
new  subjects  so  strong  to  that  republic,  and  their  opinion  of  a  common 
interest  so  finnly  established,  as  to  make,  his  concurrence  necessary ;  he 
therefore  agreed  with  Rosni  to  support  secretly  the  States  General,  in  con- 
junction with  France,  lest  their  weakness  and  despair  should  bring  them 
again  under  the  enormous  dominion  of  Spain.(3) 

While  James  was  taking  these  s^utary  steps  for  securing  tranquillity,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  a  conspiracy  was  hatcning  to  subvert  the  government, 
and  to  place  on  the  throne  of  England  Arabella  Stuart,  the  king's  cousin- 
german,  equally  descended  with  him  from  Henry  VU.  Watson  and  Clarke, 
two  Catholic  priests,  were  accused  of  hatching  the  plot,  and  executed  for 
their  share  in  it.  But  the  chief  conspirators  were  lord  Cobham,  and  his 
brother  Mr.  Broke,  lord  Grey,  sir  Griffin  Markham,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
other  discarded  courtiers.  These  daring  and  ambitious  spirits,  meeting  fre- 
quently together,  and  believing  the  whole  nation  as  dissatisfied  as  Uiemselves, 
had  entertained  very  criminal  projects ;  and  some  of  them,  as  appeared  on 
their  trial,  had  even  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Aremberg,  the  Fle- 
mish ambassador,  in  order  to  disturb  the  new  settlement  of  the  crown.(4) 
Cobham,  Grey,  and  Markham  were  pardoned,  after  they  had  laid  their  heads 
upon  the  block ;  Broke  was  executed,  and  Raleigh  reprieved.  (6)  He  re- 
mained, however,  in  confinement  many  years. 

Soon  after  surmounting  this  danger,  the  king  was  engaged  in  a  scene  of 
business  more  suited  to  his  temper,  and  in  which  he  was  highly  ambitious  of 
making  a  figure.  Of  all  the  qualities  that  mark  the  character  of  James,  he 
was  by  none  so  much  distinguished  as  by  the  pedantic  vanity  of  being  thought 
to  excel  in  school  learning.  (6)  This  vanity  was  much  heightened  by  the 
flattery  he  met  with  from  his  English  courtiers,  but  especially  those  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order;  and  he  was  eager  for  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
theological  talents,  of  all  others  most  admired  in  that  age,  to  the  whole  body 
of  his  new  subjects.  Such  an  opportunity  was  now  ofifered  him,  by  a  petition 
from  the  Puritans,  for  reforming  certain  tenets  of  the  established  church. 


(9 


Mem,  ie  Suttf.  Ot)  Wlnwood,  roL  U.  (3)  Mem.  d»  Suttf,         ii)  StaU  TriaU,  voL  L 

..,  WiAWOod,  ¥01.  il. 

(6)  Jums^s  pedamiy,  whicb  led  blm  to  dtepiay  Ma  learnlnc  upon  all  oCGaiions,  onljr  could  bare  drawn 
upon  bin  contempt  as  a  scbolar ;  for  bla  book,  entitled  Basiheon  Daron^  wblcb  contain!  certain  precepta 
lelative  to  the  art  of  government,  addreeaed  to  his  son  prince  Henry,  muat  be  allowed,  notwithstanding 
the  subsequent  alterations  and  refinementa  in  national  taste,  not  only  to  be  no  contemptible  performance, 
buiio  be  equal  to  the  works  of  most  contemporary  authors,  both  In  purity  of  style  and  Justness  of  compo- 
alikn.  If  he  wrote  concerning  witches  and  apparitions,  who,  in  that  ate,  as  the  sagacfous  Hume  observes, 
Hd  001  admit  the  reality  of  these  fictitious  beings  1— If  he  has  oomposMTa  commentary  on  the  Revelatlooi, 
and  proved  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist,  may  not  a  similar  Tcproach  be  extended  to  the  (kmoos  Napier  1— 
and  even  to  the  great  Newton?  who  lived  at  a  tinM  wbea  leainlng  lad  phUoiopby  wm  owca  advanced 
'^         *  (Uieiel|BorJaiaciL 
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Under  pretence  of  finding  expedients  which  might  reconcile  the  parties^  the 
king  csilled  a  conference  at  Hampton  court,  and  gave  the  petitioners  hopen 
of  an  impartial  debate ;  though  nothing  appears  to  have  been  farther  from 
his  purpose.    This  mactter  will  require  some  illustnition. 

The  Puritans,  whom  I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  mention,(l)  formed 
a  sect  which  secretly  luriced  in  the  church,  but  pretended  not  to  any  separate 
worship  or  discipline.  They  frequented  no  dissenting  congregations,  because 
there  were  none  such  in  the  kingdom;  uniformity  of  religion  being,  in  that 
age,  thought  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of  government,  ii  not  to 
the  very  existence  of  civil  society,  by  men  of  all  ranks  and  characters.  But 
they  maintained,  that  they  themselves  were  the  only  pure  church ;  that  their 
principles  and  practices  ought  to  be  established  by  law,  and  that  none  else 
deserved  to  be  tolerated.  In  consequence  of  this  way  of  thinking,  the  puri- 
tanical clergy  frequently  refused  to  eompl^r  with  the  legal  ceremonies,  and 
were  deprived  of  their  hvings,  if  sot  otherwise  punished,  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth;  yet  so  little  influence  had  these  seyerities  upon  the  party,  that  no 
less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen  signed  the  petition  to  the  king 
for  the  farther  reformation  of  the  church.(2) 

As  James  had  been  educated  in  the  relinon  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
which  was  nearly  the  same  with  that  iniiich  the  Puritans  wanted  to  establish 
in  England,  and  as  he  had  written,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Revelations,  in  which  he  had  proved  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist, 
and  modem  Rome  the  Whore  of  Babylon  in  Scripture,  these  enthusiastic 
sealots  hoped  to  see  the  sanctuary  thoroughly  purified,  and  eyery  remaining 
rag  of  the  whore  torn  away*  The  impurities  of  which  they  chiefly  com- 
plained were  the  episcopal  vestments,  and  certain  harmless  ceremonies, 
become  venerable  from  age  and  preceding  use,  which  the  moderation  of  the 
church  of  England  had  retained  at  the  Reformation;  such  as  the  use  of  the 
ring  in  marriage,  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  the  reverence  of  bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jesus.  If  the  king  should  not  utterly  abolish  these  abommatione, 
they  flattered  themselves  that  he  would  at  least  abate  the  rigour  of  the  lawB 
against  nonconformity. 

But  although  James,  in  youtti,  had  strongly  imbibed  the  Calvinistical  doc^ 
trines,  his  mind  had  now  taken  a  contranr  bias.  The  more  he  knew  the 
puritanical  clergy,  the  less  favour  he  bore  them.  He  had  remarked  in  their 
Scottish  brethren  a  violent  turn  towards  republican  maxims ;  and  he  had 
found,  that  the  same  lofty  pretensions,  which  dictated  their  familiar  ad- 
dresses to  their  Maker,  induced  them  to  take  still  greater  freedoms  with  their 
earthly  sovereign.  They  had  disputed  his  tenets,  and  counteracted  his  com- 
mands. Such  liberties  could  haxdly  have  recommended  them  to  any  prince, 
and  made  them  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  James,  whose  head  was  filled  with 
loAy  notions  of  kingship  and  high  prerogative,  as  well  as  of  his  theological 
pre-eminence  and  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  Besides,  he  dreaded  the  popu- 
larity which  the  Puritans  had  acquired  in  both  kingdoms ;  and  beinff  much 
inclined  himself  to  mirth  and  wine,  and  sports  of  all  kinds,  he  apprehended 
the  censure  of  their  austerity,  on  account  of  his  free  and  disengaged  manner 
of  life.  ThuB  averse,  from  temper  as  well  as  policy,  against  this  rigorous 
sect,  James  was  determined  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  its  farther  growth 
in  England;  and  even  to  introduce,  as  we  shall  ajfllerwaid  have  occasion  to 
see,  the  English  lituigy  into  Scotland,  in  order  to  soften  the  manners  of  the 
people. 

A  Judge  so  prejudiced  could  not  possibly  be  just.  The  Puritans  accord- 
ingly complained,  and  with  reason,  of  the  unfair  management  of  the  dispute 
at  the  conference.  From  arbiter,  the  king  turned  pnncipal  disputant,  and 
frequently  repeated  the  episcopal  maxim:  "No  bishop,  no  king!"  The 
bishops,  and  other  courtiers,  in  tneir  turn,  were  very  liberal  in  their  applause 
of  the  royal  theologian.  «« I  have  often  heard  that  the  royalty  and  priesthood 
were  united,''  said  chancellor  Egerton,  "  but  never  saw  it  verified  till  now.** 

(1)  Put  L  Letter  LXHL  CO  Fidter,  book  s. 
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And  Wbit^ifly  arcbbtohop  of  C&nterlmry,  exclaimed,  **  that  he  veiily  belieted 
file  lung  spoke  by  the  special  assistance  of  God's  spirit  !^(l)  Little  wonder, 
after  so  much  flattery  from  the  church  and  its  adherents,  that  the  Puritans 
were  enjoined  by  the  king  to  conform.  They  obtained,  however,  a  few  alter- 
ations in  the  liturgy ;  and  pleaded  hard  for  the  revival  of  certain  assemblies, 
which  they  cdllea  prophayingt,  and  which  had  been  suppressed  by  Elizabeth, 
as  dangerous  to  the  state.  This  demknd  roused  all  James's  choler;  and  he 
deliveiBd  himself  in  a  speech,  which  distinctly  shows  the  political' considera- 
tions that  determined  him  in  his  choice  of  religious  parties.  "  If  you  aim  at 
a  Scottish  presbytery,*'  replied  he,  "it  agrees  as  well  with  monarchy  as  God 
and  the  Devil.  There  Jack,  and  Tom,  and  WiU,  and  Dick,  shall  meet  and 
censure  me  and  my  council » therefore  I  reiterate  my  former  speech ;  le  rot 
s*avi$era.  Stay,  I  pray,  for  one  seven  years  before  you  demand ;  and  then, 
if  you  find  me  grow  purfie  and  fat,  I  may  perchance  hearken  unto  you ; 
for  that  government  will  keep  me  in  wind,  and  give  me  work  enough-^C^) 

The  assembly  in  which  the  king  next  displayed  his  learning  and  eloquence 
was  of  a  very  different  complexion.  The  meeting  of  the  great  council  of 
the  nation  had  hitherto  been  delayed  from  a  dreadof  the  plague,  which  had 
lately  broke  out  in  London,  and  there  raged  to  such  a  degree,  that  above 
tlurty  thousand  persons  are  supposed  to  have  died  of  it,  although  the  city  and 
flubuibs  did  not  then  contain  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  At  length, 
however,  the  plague  subsided,  and  the  parliament  was  convened.  The  speech 
which  James  made  on  that  occasion  fidly  displays  his  character.  Though  by 
no  means  deficient  either  in  style  or  matter,  it  wants  that  majestic  brevity 
and  reserve  which  becomes  a  king  in  addressing  his  subjects  from  the  throne. 
''Shall  I  ever,**  said  he,  ''nay,  can  I  ever  be  able,  or  rather  so  unable,  in 
memory,  as  to  forget  your  unexpected  readiness  and  alacrity— your  ever  me- 
morable resolution,  and  the  most  wonderful  conjunction  and  harmony  of 
▼our  hearts,  in  declaring  and  embracing  me  as  your  undoubted  and  lawful 
King  and  governor  1  or  shall  it  ever  be  blotted  out  of  mind,  how,  at  my  first 
entrance  mto  this  kingdom,  the  people  of  all  sorts  rid  and  ran,  nay  rather 
flew,  to  meet  me  f  their  eyes  flammg  nothing  but  sparkles  of  aflection,  their 
mouths  and  tongues  uttering  nothing  but  sounds  of  joy ;  their  hands,  feet, 
and  all  the  rest  of  their  members,  m  their  gestures  discovering  a  passionate 
longing  to  meet  their  new  sovereign !"  He  next  expatiated  on  the  manifold 
blessmgs  which  the  English  had  received  in  his  person ;  and  concluded  with 
observing,  that  the  measure  of  their  happiness  would  be  full,  if  England  and 
Scotland  were  united  in  one  kingdom.  "  I  am  the  husband,"  added  be,  "  and 
tiitt  whole  island  is  my  lawful  wife ;  and  I  hope  no  one  will  be  so  unreasonable 
as  to  think,  that  a  Christian  king  under  the  Gospel  can  be  a  polygamist,  and 
llie  husband  of  two  wives.''(3) 

The  ibUowing  words,  in  a  letter  from  James  to  the  parliament,  on  the  same 
aabjeet,  is  more  to  the  purpose.  "  It  is  in  you  now,"  says  he,  •♦  to  make  the 
clH^e— ^  procure  prosperity  and  increase  of  greatness  to  me  and  mine,  you 
and  voifrs ;  and  by  the  away-taking  of  that  partition-wall,  which  already,  by 
God^s  providence,  in  my  blood  is  rent  asunder,  to  establish  my  throne  and 
your  body  politic  in  a  perpetual  and  flourishing  peace."  This  was  indeed  an 
miportant  and  desirable  object :  ^nd  so  much  was  James's  heart  set  upon 
efiectoally  removing  all  division  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  so  sure  did 
he  think  himself  of  accomplishing  hii;  aim,  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Great  Britaui ;  quartered  St.  Andrew's  cross  with  St.  George's ;  and,  in 
cider  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  peaceful  advantages  of  such  a  union,  the 
iron  doors  of  the  frontier  towns  were  converted  into  i51oughshares.(4)  But 
the  minds  of  men  were  not  yet  ripe  for  that  salutary  measure.  The  remem- 
brance of  former  hostilities  vraa  too  recent  to  admit  of  a  cordial  friendship; 
the  animosity  between  the  two  nations  oould  onlv  be  allayed  by  time.  Tne 
complaiBance  of  the  parliament  to  the  king,  thererore,  carried  them  no  farther 

0)  Kennet.  p.  M5  (9)  Fulter's  EuleaiastutU  BUWry. 

(3)  King  /mi«t*«  Wt/tU,  (4)  RapiOi  HuU  Eng^ 
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than  to  appoint  forty-four  English  to  meet  with  thirty-one  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  terms  of  a  union,  without  any 
power  of  making  advances  towards  its  final  establishment.(l) 

The  commons  discovered  more  judgment  of  national  interest  in  some  other 
points  in  which  they  opposed  the  crown ;  and  fully  showed,  that  a  bold  spirit 
of  freedom,  if  not  a  liberal  manner  of  thinking,  was  become  general  among 
them.  It  had  been  usual  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  in  more 
early  periods  of  the  English  government,  for  the  chancellor  to  exert  a  discre- 
tionary authority,  of  issuing  new  writs  for  supplying  the  places  of  such 
members  as  he  judged  incapable  of  attending  on  account  of  their  ill  state  of 
health,  or  any  other  impediment.  (2)  This  dangerous  prerogative  James  ven- 
tured to  exercise  in  the  case  of  sir  Francis  Goodwin.  The  chancellor 
declared  his  seat  vacated,  and  issued  a  writ  for  a  new  election.  But  the 
commons,  whose  eyes  were  now  opened,  saw  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  such  a  power,  and  asserted  their  right  of  judging  solely  in  their  own 
elections  and  returns.  *^  By  this  course,'*  said  amem^r,  ''a  chancellor  may 
call  a  parliament  consisting  of  what  persons  he  pleases.  Any  suggestion,  by 
any  person,  may  be  the  cause  of  sending  a  new  writ.  It  is  come  to  this 
plain  question,  whether  the  chancery  or  the  parliament  ought  to  have  autho- 
rity r'(3)  The  king  was  obliged  to  yield  the  point;  and  that  right,  so 
essential  to  public  liberty,  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  a  privilege  inherent 
in  the  house  of  commons,  though  at  that  time  rendered  doubtful  through  the 
negligence  of  former  parliaments. 

Nor  did  the  spirit  and  judgment  of  the  commons  appear  only  in  their 
vigorous  exertions  in  defence  of  their  own  privileges :  they  extended  their 
attention  to  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation,  and  endeavoured,  though  at 
that  time  in  vain,  to  free  trade  from  those  shackles  which  the  ill-judged  policy 
of  Elizabeth  had  imposed  upon  it.  (4)  James  had  already,  of  his  own  accord, 
called  in  and  annulled  the  numerous  patents  for  monopolies  which  had  been 
granted  by  that  princess,  and  which  fettered  every  species  of  domestic 
mdustry;  but  the  exclusive  companies  still  remained,  another  species  of 
monopolies,  by  which  almost  all  foreign  trade  was  brought  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  rapacious  engrossers,  and  all  prospect  of  future  improvement  in  com- 
merce sacrificed  to  a  temporary  advantage  to  the  crown.  Tlie  commons 
also  attempted  to  free  the  landed  interest  from  the  burden  of  wardships,  and 
the  body  of  the  people  from  the  oppression  of  purveyance.  (5)  It  will  there* 
fore  be  proper  here  to  give  some  account  of  these  grievous  renuiins  of  the 
feudal  government. 

The  right  of  purveyance  was  an  ancient  prerogative,  by  which  the  officers 
of  the  Crown  could,  at  pleasure,  take  provisions  for  the  king's  household, 
whithersoever  he  travelled,  from  all  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  make  use 
of  the  horses  and  carriages  of  the  farmers.  The  price  of  these  proviaions 
and  services  was  fixed  and  stated ;  but  the  payment  of  the  money  was  often 
distant  and  uncertain,  and  the  rates  were  always  much  inferior  to  the  usual 
market  price :  so  that  purveyance,  besides  the  slavery  of  it,  was  always 
regarded  as  a  heavy  burden,  and,  being  arbitrary  and  casual,  was  liable  to 
great  abuses.  Elizabeth  made  use  of  it  to  victual  her  navy  during  the  first 
years  of  her  reign.(6)  Wardship,  though  the  most  regular  and  legal  of  all 
mnpositions  by  prerogative,  was  also  an  humiliating  badge  of  slavery,  and 
oppressive  to  all  the  considerable  families  among  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
When  an  estate  devolved  to  a  female,  the  king  would  oblige  her  to  marry 
whom  he  pleased ;  and  whether  the  heir  was  male  or  female,  the  crown 
enjoyed  the  whole  profits  of  the  estate  during  the  minority. (7)  These  im- 
positions had  been  often  complained  of;  and  the  commons  now  proposed  to 
compound  with  the  king  for  them,  by  a  secure  and  independent  revenue. 
The  benefit  which  the  crown  reaped  from  wardship  and  purveyance  wa* 

(1)  JovmalM  of  ths  JToiue  of  Oontmono,  June  7. 1604.         (S)  Joum,  Janaaiy  19.  and  March  18,  ISSO. 
^    ,«__.w  ««,-«-  (4)  Jif»ni.  May  81,  IflM. 


(3)  Jourtu  March  30, 1604. 
(5)  Joum.  April  30,  aod  Ji 
(71  Home,  liUt.  Eir/.  toI.  v. 


(5)  Jowm.  April  30,  aod  Jane  1, 1604  (6)  Hume.    Camden. 
i/f#£.  r      
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accordingly  estimated ;  but,  after  some  debates  in  the  lower  hoose,  and  a 
conference  with  the  lords  on  the  subject,  it  was  found  to  contain  more  diffi- 
culties than  could  at  that  time  be  easily  surmounted,  and  therefore  no  farther 
progress  was  made  in  the  business. 

Soon  after  the  rising  of  parliament,  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  had  been  some 
time  in  agitation,  was  finally  concluded  with  Spain.  And  although  the  war 
between  Philip  II.  and  Elizabeth  appears  to  have  been  continued  from  per- 
sonal animosity  rather  than  any  contrariety  of  political  interests  between 
their  subjects,  this  treaty  was  generally  disliked  by  the  English  nation,  as  it 
checked  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  so  prevalent  in  that  Bge,  and  contained  some 
articles  which  seemed  prejudicial  to  the  Dutch  commonwealth.  But  these 
articles,  so  far  at  least  as  they  regarded  supplies,  were  never  executed  by 
James;  who  had,  by  a  secret  article,  as  I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to 
observe,  expressly  reserved  the  power  of  sending  assistance  to  the  United 
Provinees.(l) 

During  this  season  of  peace  and  tranquillity  was  brought  to  light  one  of 
the  most  diabolical  plots  of  which  ther&  is  any  record  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. The  Conspiracy  to  which  I  allude  is  the  oukpowdeb  trkason. — ^A 
Bcheme  so  infernally  dark  will  require  some  elucidation. 

The  Roman  Catholics  in  general  were  much  disappointed,  and  even  exas- 
perated, by  the  king's  conduct  in  religious  matters.  He  was  not  only  the 
son  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  whose  life  they  believed  to  have  been  sacrificed 
to  their  cause ;  but,  in  order  to  quiet  opposition,  and  make  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  England  more  easy,  he  had  given  them  hopes  that  he  would 
tolerate  their  religion.  They  therefore  expected  great  favour  and  indulgence 
under  his  government.  But  they  soon  discovered  their  mistake ;  and,  equally 
surprised  and  enraged,  when  they,  found  James  had  resolved  to  execute  the 
lieorous  laws  enacted  against  them,  they  determined  on  vengeance.  Some 
of  the  most  zealous  of  t^B  party,  under  the  direction  of  Garnet,  the  superior 
of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  conspired  to  exterminate,  at  one  blow,  the  most 
powerful  of  their  enemies  in  this  kingdom ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  blow, 
to  re-establish  the  Catholic  faith.  Their  conspiracy  had  for  its  object  the 
destruction  of  the  king  and  parliament.  For  this  purpose,  they  lodged  thirty- 
six  barrels  of  gunpowder  m  a  vault  beneath  the  house  of  lords,  usually 
let  as  a  coal-cellar,  and  which  had  been  hired  by  Percy,  a  near  relation  of  the 
family  of  Northumberland,  and  one  of  the  oneinal  conspirators.  The  time 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  plot  was  the  fifth  of  November,  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  meeting  of  the  parliament;  when  the  king,  queen,  and  prince 
of  Wales  were  expected  to  be  m  the  house,  together  with  the  principal  nobi- 
lity and  gentry.  The  rest  of  the  royal  family  were  to  be  seized,  and  all  des- 
patched, except  the  princess  Elizabeth,  James's  youngest  daughter,  yet  an 
mfant,  who  was  to  b^  raised  to  the  throne  under  the  care  of  a  Catholic  pro- 
teetor.(2) 

The  destined  day  at  length  drew  nigh,  and  the  conspirators  were  filled 
with  the  strongest  assurance  of  success.  Nor  without  reason ;  for  although 
the  horrid  secret  had  been  communica^d  to  above  twenty  persons,  no  remorse, 
no  pity,  no  fear  of  punishment,  no  hope  of  reward,  hiul  induced  any  one 
accomplice,  after  more  than  twelve  months,  either  to  abandon  the  conspiracy, 
or  to  make  a  discovery  of  it.  But  the  holy  fury  by  which  they  were  actuated, 
though  it  had  extinguished  in  their  breasts  every  generous  sentiment,  and 
every  selfish  motive,  yet  left  them  susceptible  to  those  bigoted  partialities  by 
which  it  was  inspired,  and  which  fortunately  saved  the  nation.  A  short  time 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  lord  Mont^agle,  a  Catholic  nobleman,  whose 
father,  lord  Morley,  had  been  a  great  sufferer  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  popery,  received  the  following  letter : 

••  My  lord,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  some  of  your  friends,  I  have  a  care  of 
your  preservation:  tilerefore  I  would  advise  you^  as  you  tender  your  life,  to 
devise  some  excuse  to  shift  off  your  attendance  at  this  parliament;  for  God 

(1)  PttttLeltirLXXI.  (^  WtU  iff  tkt  OvKi^witr  Tr§utn,   SMahoSMf  7Vurif,ToL» 
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tnd.  man  have  resolved  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  this  time.  And  think 
not  siig^htly  of  this  advertisement ;  tyut  retire  yourself  into  your  countryt 
where  you  may  expect  the  event  in  safety :  for  though  there  be  no  appear* 
ance  of  any  stir,  yet  I  say  they  will  receive  a  terrible  blDw  this  parliamenti 
and  yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurts  them.  This  counsel  is  not  to  be  con* 
temned ;  because  it  may  do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm,  for  the  danger 
is  past  as  soon  as  you  have  burned  the  letter :  and  I  hope  God  will  give  yon 
the  grace  to  make  good  use  of  it,  to  whose  holy  protection  1  commend 
you."(l) 

Though  Monteagle  was  inclined  to  think  this  a  foolish  attempt  to  expose 
him  to  ndlcule,  by  frightening  him  from  attending  his  duty  in  parliament,  he 
judged  it  safest  to  carry  the  letter  to  lord  Salisbury,  secretary  of  state.  Sa* 
lisbury  either  did  or  pretended  to  think  it  a  light  matter;  so  tiiat  all  farther 
inquiry  was  dropped,  till  the  king,  who  had  been  some  time  at  Roystop, 
returned  to  town.  To  the  timid  sagacity  of  James,  the  matter  appeared  in 
a  more  important  point  of  view.  From  the  serious  and  earnest  style  of  the 
letter,  he  conjectured  that  it  intimated  some  dark  and  dangerous  desiffii 
against  the  state ;  and  many  particular  expressions  in  it,  such  as  great,  sudiun 
and  terrible  blow,  yet  the  Authors  concealed,  seemed  to  denote  some  contrivance 
by  gunpowder.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  inspect  all  the  vaults 
below  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  This  inspection,  however,  was  purposely 
delayed  till  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation; 
when,  on  searching  the  vaults  beneath  the  house  of  lords,  the  gunpowder 
was  discovered,  though  concealed  imder  great  piles  of  wood  and  fagots ;  and 
Guide  Fawkes,  an  officer  ii^the  Spanish  service,  who  stood  in  a  dark  comei; 
and  passed  himself  for  Percy's  servant,  was  seiz^  and  carried  to  the  tower. 

This  man  had  been  sent  for  from  Flanders,  on  account  of  his  determined 
coura&fe  and  known  zeal  in  the  Catholic  cause.  He  was  accordingly  intrusted 
with  the  most  trying  part  in  the  enterprise.  The  matches,  and  every  thing 
proper  for  setting  fire  to  the  train,  were  found  in  his  pocket.  He  at  first 
behaved  with  great  insolence  and  obstinacy;  not  only  refusing  to  discover 
his  accomplices,  but  expressing  the  utmost  regret,  that  he  had  lost  the  pre« 
cious  opportunity  of  at  least  sweetening  his  death,  by  taking  vengeance  on 
his  and  Crod's  enemies.  (2)  But  after  some  days'  confinement  and  solitude,  his 
courage  failed  him  on  being  shown  the  rack,  and  he  made  a  full  discovery  of 
all  the  conspirators.  Several  of  them  were  men  of  ancient  family,  indepen- 
dent fortune,  and  unspotted  character;  instigated  alone  to  so  great  a  crime 
by  a  fanatical  zeal,  which  led  them  to  believe  that  they  were  serving  their 
Maker,  while  they  were  contriving  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  the  destruc 
tion  of  their  species. 

Such  of  the  conspirators  as  were  in  London,  on  hearing  that  Fawkes  wa0 
arrested,  hurried  down  to  Warwickshire;  where  sir  Everard  Digby,  one  of 
their  associates,  was  already  in  arms,  in  order  to  seize  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
who  was  then  at  Lord  Harrington's  in  that  county.  They  failed  in  their 
attempt  to  get  hold  of  the  princess ;  the  county  rose  upon  them ;  and  they 
were  all  taken  and  executed  except  thpee,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  despe« 
rate  valour;  namely,  Wright,  a  daring  fanatic,  Catesby,  the  original  conspi- 
rator, and  Percy,  his  first  and  most  active  as8ociate.(3) 

After  escaping  this  danger,  James  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  kind  of  tem- 
poral^ popularity,  even  among  his  English  subjects.  If  the  Puritans  were 
ofiended  at  his  lenity  towards  the  Catholics,  against  whom  he  exercised  no 
new  severities,  the  more  moderate  and  intelligent  part  of  the  nation  consi- 
dered that  lenity  as  truly  magnanimous ;  and  ^  men  were  become  sensible, 
that  the  king  could  not  possibly  be  the  patron  of  a  religion  which  had  aimed 
so  tremendous  a  blow  at  his  li^  and  throne.  His  love  of  peace  was  favour^ 
able  to  commerce,  which  flourished  under  his  reign ;  and  it  procured  hin» 
leisure,  notwithstanding  his  natural  indolence  of  temper,  to  attend  to  the  dis* 
ordered  state  of  Ireland. 

m  King  Jtmu'it  fVorkt,  p.  8*7.  (8)  WInwood,  ToL  U 
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Elizabeth  had  lived  to  see  the  final  subjection  of  that  island.  But  a  diffi* 
cult  task  still  remained ;  to  civilize  the  barbarous  inhabitants ;  to  reconcile 
them  to  laws  and  industry;  and  by  these  means  to  render  the  conquest  dura^ 
ble,  and  useful  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  first  step  that  James  took  in 
legard  to  this  impoctant  business,  which  he  considered  as  his  master-piece 
in  politics,  was  to  abolish  the  Irish  customs  that  supplied  the  place  of  laws; 
and  which  were  calculated,  as  will  appear  by  a  few  examples,  to  keep  the 
people  for  ever  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  disorder.  Their  chieftains,  whose 
authority  was  absolute,  were  not  hereditary  but  elective ;  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  were  established  by  force  and  violence;  anc)  although  certain  lands 
werQ  assigned  to  the  office,  its  chief  profit  arose  from  exactions,  dues, . 
assessments,  which  were  levied  at  pleasure,  and  for  which  there  was  no 
fixed  law.(l) 

In  consequence  of  the  Brehon  law  or  custom,  every  crime,  how  enormous 
soever,  was  punished  in  Ireland,  not  with  death,  but  oy  a  fine,  or  pecuniary 
mulct,  which  was  levied  upon  the  criminal.  Even  murder  itself,  as  among 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  was  atoned  for  in  this  manner ;  and  each  man,  according 
to  his  rauk,  had  affixed  to  him  a  certain  rate  or  value,  which  if  any  one  was 
willing  to  pay,  he  need  not  fear  assassinating  whatever  man  he  disliked.  This 
rate  was  called  his  Eric.  Accordingly  when  sir  William  Fitzwilllams,  while 
lord  deputy,  told  the  chieftain  Maguire,  that  he  was  to  send  a  sherifT  into 
Fermanagh,  which  had  been  made  a  county  a  little  before,  and  subjected  to  the 
English  laws ;  **  Your  sherifT,"  replied  Maguire,  "  shall  be  welcome  to  me : 
bat  let  me  know  beforehand  his  eric,  or  the  price  of  his  head,  that,  if  any  of 
my  people  should  cut  it  off,  I  may  levy  the  money  upon  the  county. '\3) 

After  abolishing  these,  and  other  pernicious  Irish  customs,  and  substituting 
English  laws  in  their  stead,  James  proceeded  to  govern  the  natives  by  a 
Tegular  administration,  military  as  well  as  civil.  A  sufficient  army  was 
maintained,  its  discipline  inspected,  and  its  pay  punctually  transmitted  from 
England,  in  order  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  subsisting  upon  the  country, 
as  Sad  been  usual  in  former  reigns.  Circuits  were  established,  justice  admi- 
nistered, oppression  banished,  and  crimes  and  disorders  of  every  kind  severely 
punished.  For  the  relief  of  the  common  people,  the  value  of  the  dues  which 
the  nobles  usually  claimed  from  their  vassals  was  estimated  at  a  fixed  sum^ 
and  sdl  farther  aibitrary  exactions  prohibited  under  severe  penalties. (3) 

The  beneficial  effects  of  these  regulations  were  soon  visible,  especially  in 
the  province  of  Ulster;  which  having  wholly  fallen  to  the  crown  by  the 
attainder  of  rebels,  a  company  was  established  in  London  for  planting  colo« 
nies  in  that  fertile  territory.  The  property  was  divided  into  moderate  shares, 
the  largest  not  exceeding  two  thousand  acres ;  tenants  were  brought  from 
Ensland  and  Scotland ;  the  Irish  were  removed  from  the  hills  and  fastnesses, 
and  settled  in  the  open  country;  husbandry  and  the  mechanical  arts  were 
taught  them ;  a  fixed  habitation  was  secured  for  them,  and  every  irregularity 
repressed.  By  these  means,  Ulster,  from  being  the  most  wild  and  disorderly 
province  in  Ireland,  soon  became  the  most  civilized  and  best  cultivated  part 
of  the  island.(4) 

But  whatever  domestic  advantages  might  result  from  Jameses  pacific  dispo- 
sition, it  gradually  lost  him  the  affections  of  his  people,  as  it  made  him  avoid 
war  by  negotiations  and  concessions  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  English  mo- 
narch. It  sunk  the  national  conseauence,  and  perhaps  the  national  spirit ;  and 
his  excessive  love  of  carousals  and  hunting,  of  public  spectacles  and  unavailing 
speculations,  which  left  him  no  time  for  public  business,  at  last  divested  his 
political  character  of  all  claim  to  respect,  and  rendered  him  equally  contempt- 
ible at  home  and  abroad.  This  contempt  was  increased  by  a  disadvantageous 
oomparison  between  the  kin^  and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Though  youth  and  royal  birth,  embellished  by  the  flattering  rays  of  hope, 

ssesses  men  strong  in  favour  of  an  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  Henry, 

I's  eldest  son,  independent  of  such  circumstances,  seems  to  have  pos- 
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•efsed  great  and  real  merit.  Although  he  had  now  almost  reached  hie 
eighteenUi  year,  neither  the  illusions  of  passion  nor  of  rank  had  ever  seduced 
him  into  any  irre^ar  pleasures :  business  and  ambition  alone  en&;aged  his 
heart,  and  occupied  his  mind.  Had  he  lived  to  come  to  the  throne,  he  might 
probably  have  promoted  the  glory  more  than  the  happiness  of  his  people,  his 
disposition  being  strongly  turned  to  wan  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable 
instance.  When  the  French  ambassador  took  leave  of  him,  and  asked  his 
commands  for  France,  he  found  him  employed  in  the  exercise  of  the  pike : 
•*  Tell  your  king,"  said  Henry, "  in  what  occupation  you  left  me  engaged."(l) 
His  death,  which  was  sudden,  diffused  throughout  the  nation  the  deepest 
sorrow,  and  violent  reports  were  propagated  that  he  had  been  taken  off  by 
poison.  The  physicians,  however,  on  opening  his  body,  found  no  sympioms 
to  Justify  such  an  opinion. (3) 

But  James  had  one  wes^ness,  which  drew  on  him  more  odium  than  either 
his  pedantry,  pusillanimity,  or  extravagant  love  of  amusement ;  namely,  an 
inftituated  attachment  to  young  and  worthless  favourites.  This  passion 
appears  so  much  the  more  ludicrous,  though  less  detestable,  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  contained  any  thing  criminal  in  it.  (3) 

The  first  and  most  odious  of  these  favourites  was  Robert  Carr,  a  young 
ffentleman  of  a  good  family  in  Scotland.  When  about  twenty  years  of  age 
he  arrived  in  London,  after  having  passed  some  tune  in  his  travels.  A  hand- 
some person,  an  easy  manner,  and  a  graceful  air  were  his  chief  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  these  were  sufficient  to  recommend  him  to  James,  who,  through 
his  whole  life,  was  too  liable  to  be  captivated  with  exterior  qualities.  Lord 
Hay,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  this  weakness  in 
his  sovereign,  and  meant  to  take  advantage  of  it,  assigned  to  Carr,  at  a  tour- 
nament, itxe  office  of  presenting  the  king  his  buckler  and  device.  But  as  the 
future  favourite  was  advancing  for  that  purpose,  his  ungovernable  horse 
threw  him,  and  his  leg  was  broken  by  the  fall. 

Equally  struck  with  this  incident,  and  with  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
the  youth,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  James  approached  him  with  sen- 
timents of  the  softest  compassion;  ordered  him  to  be  lodged  in  the  palace, 
and  to  be  attended  by  the  most  skilful  surgeons :  and  he  himself  paid  him 
frequent  visits  during  his  confinement.  The  more  ignorant  he  found  him, 
the  stronger  his  attadiment  became.  Highly  conceited  of  his  own  wisdom, 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  form  a  minister  whose  political 
sagacity  would  astonish  the  world,  while  he  surpassed  all  his  former  cour- 
tiers in  personal  and  literary  accmnplishments.  In  consequence  of  this  par- 
tial fondness,  interwoven  with  selfish  vanity,  the  king  soon  knighted  his 
favourite;  created  him  viscount  Rochester,  honoured  him  with  the  garter, 
brought  him  into  the  privy  council,  and,  without  assisrning  him  any  particular 
office,  gave  hun  the  supreme  direction  of  his  affairs.^i) 

The  minion,  however,  was  not  so  much  elated  by  his  sudden  elevation,  as 
not  to  be  sensible  of  his  own  ignorance  and  inexperience.  He  had  recourse 
to  the  advice  of  a  friend,  and  found  a  judicious  and  smcere  counsellor  in  sir 
Thomas  Overbury ;  by  whose  means  he  enjoyed  for  a  time,  what  is  very 
rare,  the  highest  favour  of  the  prince  without  being  hated  by  the  people. 
Nothing,  in  a  word,  seemed  wanting  to  complete  his  happiness  but  a  kind 
mistress ;  and  such  a  one  soon  presented  herself,  in  lady  Frances  Howard, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  similar  to  himself  in  weakness  of  understand- 
ing, and  equal  in  personal  attractions. 

This  lady,  when  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  had  unfortunately  been  married 
to  the  earl  of  Essex,  from  the  king's  too  eager  desire  of  uniting  the  families 
of  Howard  and  Devereux;  and  as  her  husband  was  only  fourteen,  it  was 

0)  D^.dala  Bod0rie.  (9)  KenneL    Coke.    Wei  wood. 

(3)  The  f  Qtereet  which  Jamei  took  In  the  amoun  of  hie  fhTourites,  and  hia  attentioii  to  Uie  cultivatioii 
of  their  minde,  ought  to  exempt  him  from  all  soaplctoB  of  ao  unnatural  crime,  noiwlthsunding  the  InSn- 
aoee  which  periooal  beautjr  eeema  to  have  had  in  the  choice  of  them.  He  appeara  to  have  heen  deelroua 
of  a  minlMer  of  his  own  forming,  who  would  be  entirely  eubeervlent  to  his  will,  as  being  his  creanire  tan  a 
4loQbte  saoaa,  lad  who  raiglit  also  prove  an  eamr  and  (Uscngaged  compaoioo  for  Us  mirthAil  houn. 
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thought' proper  to  send  him  on  his  travels  till  they  should  arrive  at  the  age  of 
puber^.  But  such  separations  are  always  dangerous,  whatever  may  be  the 
age  of  the  parties.  Marriage  awakens  certain  ideas  in  the  female  mind^ 
which  are  best  composed  in  the  arms  of  a  husband.  Of  this  truth,  Essex  had 
melancholy  experience.  Lady  Frances,  during  his  absence,  had  opened  her 
heart  to  the  allurements  of  love ;  and  although  on  his  return  to  England,  after 
travelling  four  years,  he  was  pleased  to  find  his  countess  in  all  the  bloom  of 
'  youth  and  beauty,  he  had  the  mortification  to  discover  that  her  affections  were 
totally  alienated  from  him.  Though  forced  by  her  parents  to  share  his  bed, 
she  persisted  in  denying  him  the  dues  of  marriage.  At  length,  disgusted  by 
such  coldness,  he  separated  himself  from  her,  and  left  her  to  pursue  her  own  « 
inclinations.  This  was  what  she  wanted.  The  high  fortune  and  splendid 
accomplishments  of  th^  favourite  had  taken  entire  possession  of  her  soul : 
and  she  thought  that,  so  long  as  she  refused  to  consuinmate  her  marriage 
with  Essex,  she  could  never  be  deemed  his  wife ;  consequently,  that  a  sepa- 
ration and  divorce  might  still  open  the  way  to  a  new  marriage  with  her  beloved 
Rochester.  He  himself  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  also  desirous  of  such 
a  union.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  though  the  violence  of  their  passion 
was  such  that  they  had  already  indulged  themselves  in  all  the  gratifications 
of  love,  and  though  they  had  frequent  opportunity  of  intercourse^  they  yet 
found  themselves  unhappy,  because  the  tie  between  them  was  not  indisso- 
luble,  and  seem  both  to  have  been  alike  impatient  to  crown  their  attachment 
with  the  sanction  of  the  church.  A  divorce  was  accordingly  procured,  through 
the  influence  of  the  king,  and  the  co-operation  of  Essex ;  and,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  countess  from  losing  any  rank  by  her  new  marriage,  Rochester 
was  created  earl  of  Somerset(l) 

This  amour  and  its  consequences  affcfrd  an  awful  lesson  oh  the  fatal  effects 
of  licentious  love ;  but  at  the  same  time  prove,  that  vice  is  less  dangerous 
than  folly  in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  when  connected  with  the  intrigues 
of  a  court.  Though  sir  Thomas  Overbury,  without  any  scruple,  had  encou- 
raged  his  friend's  passion  for  the  cOuntess  of  Essex,  while  he  considered  it 
merely  as  an  affair  of  gallantry,  his  prudence  was  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  mar* 
riage.  And  he  represented  to  Rochester,  not  only  how  invidious  and  difficult 
an  undertaking  it  would  prove  to  get  her  divorced  fircun  her  husband,  but  how 
shameful  it  would  be  to  take  to  his  own  bed  a  profligate  woman,  who,  although 
married  to  a  young  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  had  not  scrupled  to  prostitute 
her  character,  and  bestow  her  favours  on  the  object  of  a  capricious  and  mo« 
mentary  impulse ;  on  a  lover  who  she  must  suppose  would  desert  her  on  the 
first  variable  gust  of  loose  desire* 

Rochester  was  so  weak  as  to  reveal  this  conversation  to  the  countess,  and 
so  base  as  to  enter  into  her  vindictive  views ;  to  swear  vengeance  against 
his  friend,  for  the  strongest  instance  he  could  receive  of  his  fidelity.  Some 
contrivance  was  necessary  for  the  execution  of  their  diabolical  scheme* 
Overbury's  conduct  was  misrepresented  to  the  king,  who  granted>  "v^arrant 
for  committing  him  to  the  tower;  where  he  lay  till  the  divorc^^^^  procured, 
and  Rochesters  marriaffe  with  the  countess  celebrated-  ^pr  did  this  suc-^ 
^ess,  or  the  misery  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  deban«<I  the  sight  even  of  his 
nearest  relations,  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  tb** violent  woman.  She  engaged 
her  husband  and  her  uncle,  the  earl  of  Northampton,  in  the  atrocious  design 
of  taking  off  Overbury  by  poison  K^)  and  they,  in  conjunction  with  sir  Jervis 
Elvis,  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  at  length  effected  their  cruel  purpose. 

Though  the  precipitation  with  which  Overbury's  funeral  was  hurried  over 
immediately  bred  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  his  death,  the  full  proof 
of  the  crime  was  not  brought  to  light  till  some  years  after ;  when  it  was  dis* 
coveted  by  means  of  an  apothecary's  servant,  who  had  been  employed  in 
makhig  up  the  poisons,  and  the  whole  labyrinth  of  guilt  distinctly  traced  to 
its  source.(3) 

But  alflioij^h  Somerset  had  so  long  escaped  the  inquiry  of  justice,  he  had 

a)Wm^tila.   KmumC.    atnUTHtUt^roLl  (9)  Acli TVMt, vol  i.  (^UllbkL 
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not  e8eiq)ed  the  scrutiny  of  conscience,  which  continusUy  pointed  to  him  his 
murdered  friend ;  and  even  within  the  circle  of  a  court,  amid  the  blandish- 
ments of  flattery  and  of  love,  struck  him  with  the  representation  of  his  secret 
enormity,  and  diffused  over  his  mind  a  deep  melancholy,  which  was  neither 
to  be  dispelled  by  the  smiles  of  beauty  nor  the  rays  of  royal  favour.  The 
graces  of  his  person  gradually  disappeared,  and  his  gayety  and  politeness 
were  lost  in  suUenness  and  silence. 

The  king,  whose  affections  had  been  caught  by  these  superficial  accom- 
plishments, finding  his  favourite  no  longer  contribute  to  his  amnsement,  and  ' 
unable  to  account  for  so  remarkable  a  change,  more  readily  listened  to  the  ^ 
accusations  brought  against  him.  A  ri^rous  inquiry  was  ordered ;  and  So- 
merset and  his  countess  were  found  gmlty,  but  phoned  through  the  indis- 
creet lenity  of  James.  They  languished  out  their  remaining  years,  which 
were  many  and  miserable,  in  infamy  and  obscurity;  alike  hating  and  hated 
byeachother.(l)  Sir  Jervis  Elvis  and  the  inferior  criminals  suffered  the 
punishment  due  to  their  guilt. 


LETTER  11. 

Engku^  and  ScoOand,  from  UkeRue  of  Budanghamto  the  Death  tf  Jaiaml. 

m 1636. 

Tbv  fall  of  Somerset,  and  his  banishment  from  court,  opened  the  way  for  a 
new  favouite  to  rise  at  once  to  the  highest  honours.  George  Yilliers,  an 
English  gentleman,  of  an  engaging  figure,  and  in  all  the  bloom  of  twenty- 
(me,  had  already  attracted  tl^  eye  of  James ;  and,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
queen,  had  been  appointed  cup-bearer.(3)  This  office,  so  happily  suited  to 
youth  and  beauty,  but  which,  when  they  become  the  cause  of  peculiar  favour, 
revives  in  the  mind  certain  Grecian  allusions,  might  well  have  contented 
Yilliers,  and  have  attached  him  to  the  king's  person;  nor  would  such  a 
choice  have  been  censured,  ex!bept  by  the  cynically  severe. (3)  But  the  pro- 
fuse bounty  of  James  induced  him,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  contrary  to 
all  the  rules  of  prudence  and  politics,  to  create  his  minion  viscount  YUlien, 
earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  Buckingham,  knight  of  the  garter,  master  of  the 
horse,  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  warden  of  the  Oinqne  Ports,  master  of  the  King's 
Bench,  steward  of  Westminster,  constable  of  Windsor,  and  lord  high  admiral 
of  Eiigland.(4) 

This  rapid  advancement  of  YiUiers,  which  rendered  him  for  ever  rash  and 
insolent,  mvolved  the  king  in  new  necessities,  in  order  to  supply  the  ex- 
tcavBgance  of  his  minion.  A  price  had  been  already  affixed  to  eveiy  rank  of 
ttobilhy.  and  the  title  of  baronet  invented,  and  currently  sold  for  one  thousand 
pounds,  to  Mq»ly  the  profusion  of  Somerset.^  5)  Some  new  expedient  must 
now  be  suggestea^  and  one  very  unpopular,  tnough  certainly  less  disgraceful 
than  the  former,  was  euhraced ;  the  cautionary  towns  were  delivered  up  to 
the  Dutch  for  a  sum  of  mooey.  These  towns,  as  I  have  formerly  had 
occasicm  to  notice,(S)  were  the  BnU,  Flushing,  and  Ramakms ;  three  important 
l^aces,  which  Elizabeth  had  got  consign^  into  her  hands  by  the  United 
Provinces,  on  entering  into  war  with  Spain,  as  a  security  for  the  repayment 
of  the  money  which  she  might  disburse  on  their  account.  Part  of  the  debt, 
which  at  one  time  amounted  to  eight  hundred  Uiousand  pounds,  was  already 
discharged ;  and  the  remainder,  after  making  an  allowance  for  the  annual 
expense  of  the  garrisons,  was  agreed  to  be  paid  on  the  surrender  of  the 

r 

(1)  Kennet  (S)  Ruahworth^ToI.I. 

(9)  James,  who  ftfltacedMcwity  and  design  io  Hm  mcMl  uifliag  conoenn,  iniMed,  we  are  told,  oo  the 
«w>mou3P  of  the  queen*!  soliattnt  ttale  olBce  fiir  VUlera,  aa  an  apology  lo  the  world  for  his  audden  pradi- 
lection  In  ikvour  of  that  young  MnUeman.    Ooke,>46u 

H)  FranUlB,  p.  3a    ClafendoB,  vol.  i.  (5)  FimnUIn,  p.  11.  <6)  pan  I.  Let  LXIlt 
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foitieese8.(l)  This  seeiiui  to  have  been  all  that  impartial  justice  could 
demand,  yet  the  English  nation  was  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  transaction; 
and  it  must  be  owned,  that  a  politic  prince  would  have  been  slow  in  relin* 
qoishing  possessions,  on  whatever  conditions  obtained,  which  enabled  him  to 
hold  in  a  degree  of  subjection  so  considerable  a  neighbouring  state  as  the 
republic  of  HoUand. 

The  next  measure  in  which  James  engaged  rendeied  him  as  unpopular  m 
Scotland  as  he  was  already  in  England.  It  was  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
conformity  in  worship  and  discipline  between  the  (churches  of  the  two  king- 
doms ;  a  project  which  he  had  long  held  in  contemjAation,  and  towards  the 
completion  of  which  he  had  taken  some  introductory  steps.  But  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  business  was  reserved  till  the  king  should  pay  a  visit  to  his 
native  country.  Such  a  journey  he  now  undertook.  This  naturally  leads  us 
to  consider  the  ailairs  of  Scotland. 

It  might  have  been  readily  foreseen  by  the  Scots,  when  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land devolved  upon  James,  that  the  independency  of  their  kingdom,  for  whiSi 
their  ancestors  had  shed  so  much  blood,  would  thenceforth  be  lost ;  and  that, 
if  both  kingdoms  persevered  in  maintaining  separate  laws  and  parliaments, 
the  weaker  must  feel  its  inferiority  more  sensibly  than  if  it  had  been  subdued 
by  force  of  arms.  But  tliis  idea  did  not  generally  occur  to  the  Scottish  nobles, 
formeily  so  jealous  of  the  power  as  well  as  of  the  prerogatives  of  their  princes  $ 
and  as  James  was  daily  giving  new  proofs  of  his  friendship  and  partiality  to 
his  countiymen,  by  loading  them  with  riches  and  honours,  the  hope  of  his 
favoor  concurred  with  the  dread  of  his  power  in  taming  their  fierce  and 
independent  spirits.  The  will  of  their  sovereign  became  the  supreme  law  in 
Seotland.  Meanwhile,  the  nobles,  left  in  full  possession  of  their  feudal  juris- 
diction over  their  own  vassals,  exhausting  their  fortunes  bynhe  expense  of 
frequent  attendance  upon  the  l^glish  court,  and  by  attempts  to  imitate  the 
manners  and  luxury  of  their  more  wealthy  neighbours,  multiplied  exactions 
upon  the  people ;  who  durst  hardly  utter  complaints,  which  they  knew  would 
never  reach  the  ear  of  their  sovereign,  or  be  rendered  too  feeble  to  move  him 
to  grant  ihem  redre8s.(3)  Thus  suotjected  at  once  to  the  absolute  will  of  a 
monarch,  and  to  the  oppressive  jurisdiction  of  an  aristocracy,  Scotland  suf- 
fered all  the  miseries  peculiar  to  both  these  forms  of  government  Its  kings 
were  despots,  its  nobles  were  slaves  and  tyrants,  a^  the  people  groaned 
onder  the  rigorous  domination  of  both.(3) 

There  was  one  privilege,  however,  which  the  Scottish  nobility  in  general, 
and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were  equally  zealous  in  protecting  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  namely,  the  independency  of  theur  church 
or  kirk.    The  cause  of  this  zeal  deserves  to  be  traced. 

Divines  are  divided  in  regard  to  the  government  of  the  primitive  church. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  that  of  the  most  perfect  equality  among 
the  Christian  teachers,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Presbyters ; 
an  appellation  expressive  of  their  gravity  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  their 
age.  But  the  most  perfect  equality  of  freedom  requires  the  directing  hand 
of  a  superior  magistrate.  Soon  made  sensible  of  this  by  experience,  the 
primitive  Christians  were  induced  to  choose  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  holy 
among  their  Presbyters,  to  execute  the  duties  of  an  ecclesiastical  governor; 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  confusion  of  annual  or  occasional 
elections,  his  oflice  continued  during  life,  unless  in  cases  of  degradation,  on 
account  of  irregularity  of  conduct.    His  jurisdiction  consisted  in  the  adminis- 

m  Wf nwood,  vol.  U.  Xmbwortta,  vol.  f .  Mrg.  MtcaulaY  thlnki  EUsabeUi  aettd  verf  unfeneroiuriy  bi 
imandiM  any  thinf  Aom  ibe  Dutah  for  the  anbtance  «be  lent  them :  "  It  ought,  by  all  the  obligatioDa  of 
vbtoe,  lotev«  been  a  (Vee  gift**     {Hut.  JEy.  vol.  I.)    That  the  English  queen  took  advantage  of  the 


..^  of  the  iDfont  repttblic,  to  obtain  poawiion  of  the  canUonary  towna,  h  certain ;  aod  the  Dateh, 

r  become  more  ofmlent,  took  advantage  of  Jamea*a  necenities  to  get  them  back  again.    Justice  and 

eraaity,  were  to  botii  caeea,  as  in  aioat  tmnaactiona  between  natiOM,  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

S)  Bobcftoon,  HisL  SeeL  voL  iU    Hume,  Hitt.  Emg.  vol.  vi. 

(3)  Beftvre  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  feudal  ariftoeracy  subsisted  hi  Ail 

6rce  la  Sootlaod.    Then  the  vassahi  both  of  the  king  and  of  the  nobles,  ftom  mutual  Jealousy,  were 

cottrted  anil  careaaed  by  their  superlorm,  whose  power  and  importaace  depeiidcd  on  UMir  attechment  and 
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tration  of  the  sacraments  and  discipline  of  the  church ;  in  the  superintendency 
of  religious  ceremonies,  which  imperceptibly  increased  in  number  and  variety; 
in  the  consecration  of  Christian  teachers,  to  whom  the  ecclesiastical  governor 
or  buhop  assigned  their  respective  functions;  in  the  management  of  the 
public  funds,  and  in  the  deterniination  of  all  such  differences  as  the  faithful 
were  unwilling  to  expose  to  the  heathen  world. (1)  Hence  the  origin  of 
the  episcopal  hierarchy,  which  rose  to  such  an  enormous  height  under  the 
Christian  emperors  and  Roman  pontiffs. 

When  the  enormities  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  rousing  the  indignation 
of  the  enlightened  part  of  mankind,  had  called  forth  a  spirit  of  reformation, 
that  abhorrence,  excited  by  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  was  soon  transferred  to 
their  persons ;  and  thence,  by  no  violent  transition,  to  the  offices  which  they 
ei^oyed.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed,  that  the  same  holy  fervour  which 
abolished  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church,  would  also  have  overtume4 
its  ecclesiastical  government,  in  every  country  where  the  Reformation  was 
received,  unless  restrained  by  the  civil  power.  In  England,  in  great  part  of 
Germany,  and  in  the  northern  kingdoms,  such  restraint  was  imposed  on  it 
by  the  policy  of  their  princes ;  so  that  the  ancient  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
under  a  few  limitations,  was  retained  in  the  churches  of  those  countries. 
But  in  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  where  the  nature  of  the  government 
allowed  full  scope  to  the  spirit  of  reformation,  all  pre-eminence  of  rank  in  the 
ehurch  was  destroyed,  and  an  ecclesiastical  government  established,  more 
suitable  to  the  genius  of  a  republican  policy,  and  to  the  ideas  of  the  Reformers. 
This  system,  which  has  since  been  called  Fre«6yteruin,  was  formed  upon  the 
model  of  the  primitive  church. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  ^nius  of  the  Reformers,  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  and  the  civil  polity,  had  a  share  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  system.  Zuinghus  and  Calvin,  the  apostles 
of  Switzerland,  were  men  of  a  more  austere  turn  of  mind  than  Luther,  whose 
doctrines  were  generally  embraced  in  England,  Germany,  and  the  north  of 
Europe,  where  Episcopacy  still  prevails.  The  church  of  Geneva,  formed 
mider  the  eye  of  Calvin,  and  by  h&  direction,  was  esteemed  the  most  perfect 
model  of  Presbyterian  government ;  and  Knox,  the  apostle  of  Scotland,  who, 
during  his  residence  in  that  city,  had  studied  and  admired  it,  warmly  recom- 
mended it  to  the  imitation  of  his  countrymen.  The  Scottish  converts,  filled 
with  the  most  violent  aversion  against  popery,  and  being  under  no  appre- 
hensions from  the  civil  power,  which  the  rage  of  reformation  had  humbled, 
with  ardour  adopted  a  system  so  admirably  suited  to  their  predominant  pas- 
sion. (3)  Its  effects  on  their  minds  were  truly  astonishing,  if  not  altogether 
preternatural. 

A  mode  of  worship,  the  most  naked  and  simple  imaginable,  which,  bor- 
rowing nothing  from  the  senses,  leaves  the  mind  to  repose  itself  entirely  on 
the  contemplation  of  the  divine  essence,  was  soon  observed  to  produee  ffreat 
commotions  in  the  breast,  and  in  some  instances  to  confound  all  rational 
principles  of  conduct  and  behaviour.  Straining  for  those  ecstatic  raptures, 
the  supposed  operations  of  that  divine  spirit  by  which  they  imagined  them- 
selves to  be  animated ;  reaching  them  by  short  glances,  and  simcing  again 
under  the  weakness  of  humanity ;  the  first  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  were 
so  much  occupied  in  this  mental  exercise,  that  they  not  only  rejected  the  aid 
of  all  exterior  pomp  and  ceremony,  hut  fled  from  every  cheerful  amusement, 
and  beheld  with  horror  the  approach  of  corporeal  delight.  (3) 

It  was  this  gloomy  fanaticism,  which  had  by  degrees  infected  all  ranks  of 
men,  and  introduced  a  sullen,  obstinate  spirit  into  the  people,  that  chiefly 
induced  James  to  think  of  extending  to  Scotland  the  more  moderate  and 
cheerful  religion  of  the  church  of  England.    He  had  early  experienced  the 

(1)  See  M(Mbelm*i  EecUsiastieal  HisUry,  cent  L  li.  and  Hooker*!  Eeelenaniaa  P«Zt(y.  lib.  vU.eteeq. 
A  btehop,  durins  the  flrit  and  eecond  centuries,  wu  only  a  president  in  a  council  of  Prnbyten,  and  th« 
head  of  one  Christian  aseembly ;  and  whenever  the  Eplscoi>al  chnir  became  vacant,  a  new  president  was 
4lioeeDfiomamonf  tlMPre8byteii,byUMaiiIirM«oriiiewfealecoogregaltoo.    lloahetiDi  uU  npia. 

'4)8MPartL    L«t  LV.  ^  ^  (^  Keith.    KiSu 
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iDsolence  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy;  who,  under  the  appearance  of  poverty 
and  sanctity,  and  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  safety  and  purity  of  Uie 
kilt,  had  concealed  the  most  dan^rous  censorial  and  inquisitorial  powers, 
which  they  sometimes  exercised  with  all  the  arrogance  of  a  Roman  consistory. 

In  1596,  when  James,  by  the  advice  of  a  convention  of  estates,  had  granted 
permission  to  Huntley,  Errol,  and  other  Catholic  noblemen,  who  had  been 
banished  the  tealm,  to  return  to  their  own  houses,  on  giving  security  for  their 
peaceable  and  dutiful  behaviour,  a  /committee  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
kirk  had  the  audacity  to  write  circular  letters  to  all  the  Presbyteries  m  Scot- 
land, commanding  them  to  publish  in  all  their  pulpits,  an  act  of  excommuni- 
cation against  the  popish  lords,  and  enjoining  them  to  lay  all  tlrose  who  were 
twpecteaof  favbunng  popery  under  the  same  cenwre  by  a  tummary  tenUnce^ 
and  withoui  observing  the  usual  formaliiies  of  trial  /(I)  On  this  occasion,  one 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  declared  from  the  pulpit,  that  the  king,  in  per- 
mitting the  popish  16rds  to  return,  had  discovered  tne  treachery  of  his  own 
heart;  that  allliings  were  the  Devil's  children,  and  that  Satan  had  now  the 
guidance  of  the  court  !(2)  Another  affirmed,  in  the  principal  church  of  the 
capital,  that  the  kin?  was  possessed  of  a  devil,  and  tnat  his  subjects  might 
lawfully  rise,  and  take  the  sword  out  of  his  hand!(3) 

In  consequence  of  these  inflammatory  speeches  and  audacious  proceedings, 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  rose,  and  surrounding  the  house  ia  which  the  Court 
of  Session  was  sitting,  and  where  the  king  happened  to  be  present,  demanded 
some  of  his  counsellors,  whom  they  named,  that  they  might  tear  them  in 
pieces.  On  his  refusal,  some  called,  **  Bring  out  the  wicked  Hainan  !^  while 
others  cried,  **  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  V*  And  James  was  for 
some  time  a  prisoner  in  the  heart  of  his  own  capital,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enraged  populace.  (4) 

But  the  king's  behaviour  on  that  occasion,  which  was  firm  and  manly,  as 
well  as  political,  restored  him  to  the  good  opinion  of  his  subjects  in  general. 
Ihe  populace  dispersed,  on  his  promising  to  receive  their  petitions,  when 
presented  in  a  regular  form;  and  this  fanatical  insurrection,  instead  of  over^ 
turning,  served  only  to  establish  the  royal  authority.  Those  concerned  in 
it,  as  soon  as  their  enthusiastic  rage  had  subsided,  were  filled  with  apprehen- 
sion  and  terror  at  the  thoughts  of  insulted  majesty:  while  the  body  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  or  to  gain  the  favour  of  their  prince,  con« 
tended  who  should  be  most  forward  to  execute  his  vengeancc.(5) 

A  convention  of  estates  being  called  in  January,  1597,  pronounced  the  late 
insurrection  to  be  high-treason;  ordained  every  clergyman  to  subscribe  a 
declaration  of  his  submission  to  the  king's  jurisdiction,  in  all  matters  civU 
and  criminal;  empowered  magistrates  to  commit  instantly  to  prison  any 
minister,  who  in  his  sermons  should  utter  any  indecent  reflections  on  the 
king's  conduct,  and  prohibited  any  ecclesiastical  judicatory  to  meet  without 
the  king's  liceiise.(6)  These  ordinances  were  confirmed  the  same  year,  by 
the  genera]  assembly  of  the  kirk,  which  also  declared  sentences  of  summary 
excommunication  unlawful,  and  vested  in  the  crown  the  right  of  nominating 
ministers  to  the  parishes  in  the  principal  towns.  (7) 

These  were  great  and  necessary  steps ;  and  perhaps  James  should  have 
proceeded  no  farther  in  altering  the  government  or  worship  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  But  he  was  not  yet  satisfied :  he  longed  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the 
Episcopal  model ;  and,  after  various  struo^gles,  he  acquired  sufficient  influence 
oTcr  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  even  before  his  accession  to  the  crown  of 
Eag:land,  to  get  an  act  passed  by  their  general  assembly,  declaring  those 
ministers,  on  whom  the  king  should  confer  the  vacant  bishopricks  and  abbeys, 
entitled  to  a  vote  in  parliament.  (8)  Nor  did  he  stop  here.  No  sooner  was 
he  firmly  seated  on  the  English  throne,  than  he  engaged  them,  though  with 
stin  greater  reluctance,  to  receive  the  bishops  as  perpetual  presidents,  or 
moderators,  in  their  ecclesiastieal  synods. 

8)  Bobertmn,  HisL  Se^t,  roh  \l  (9)  Td.  lUd.  (9)  BpolMrood. 

i)  Kobeitwn,  Hi»t.  Scot,  book  viU.  Tol  tt.  (5)  U.  Ibid.  (fi)  Id.  Ibid, 

a  8polMrood,p.433l  (^  Spottwood,  p.  49Ql 
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The  abhorrence  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  against  Episcopacy  was  still, 
however,  very  great :  nor  could  all  the  devices  invented  for  restraining  and 
circumscribing  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  those  who  were  to  be  raised  to 
these  new  honours,  or  the  hope  of  sharing  them,  aUay  their  jealousy  and 
fear.fl)  James  was  therefore  sensible,  that  he  never  could  establisli  a  con 
formity  in  worship  and  discipline,  between  the  churches  of  England  and 
Scotland,  until  he  could  procure  from  the  Scottish  parliament  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  own  supremacy  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes.  This  was  the 
principal  object  of  his  visit  to  his  native  country :  where  he  proposed  to  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  which  was  then  assembled,  that  an  act  might  be 
passed,  declaring  that  ^'  whatever  his  majesty  should  determine  in  regard  to 
the  external  government  of  the  church,  with  the  consent  of  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  a  competent  number  of  the  ministers,  should  have  the  force  of 
alaw."(2) 

Had  this  bill  received  the  sanction  of  parliament,  the  king's  ecclesiastical 

government  would  have  been  established  in  its  full  extent ;  as  it  was  not 
etermined  what  number  of  the  clergy  should  be  deemed  competent  and 
their  nomination  was  left  entirely  to  himself.  Some  of  them  protested:  they  . 
apprehended,  they  said,  that,  by  means  of  this  new  authority,  the  purity  of 
their  church  would  be  polluted  with  all  the  rites  and  forms  of  the  church 
of  England;  andJ^^mes,  dreading  clamour  and  opposition,  dropped  his^ 
favourite  measure.  He  was  able,  however,  next  year,  to  extort  a  vote  from 
the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk,  for  receiving  certain  ceremonies  upon  which 
his  heart  was  more  particularly  set ;  namely,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  the 
private  administration  of  it  to  sick  persons,  the  confirmation  of  children,  and 
the  obseirance  of  Christmas  and  other  festivals.  (3)  Thus,  by  an  ill-timed 
zeal  for  insignificant  forms,  the  king  betrayed,  though  in  an  opposite  man- 
ner, an  equal  narrowness  of  mind  with  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  whom  he 
affected  to  hold  in  contempt.  The  constrained  consent  of  the  general 
assembly  was  belied  by  the  inward  sentiments  of  all  ranks  of  people :  even 
the  few,  over  whom  religious  prejudices  have  less  influence,  thought  national- 
honour  sacrificed  by  a  servile  imitation  of  the  modes  of  worship  practised  in 
England.(4)  ' 

A  series  of  unpopular  measures  conspired  to  increase  that  odium,  into 
which  James  had  now  fallen  in  both  kingdoms,  and  which  continued  to  the 
end  of  his  reign.    The  first  of  these  was  the  execution  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  suggested  the  first  i^ea  of  the  English  colo- 
nies in  North  America,  and  who  had  attempted,  as  early  as  the  year  1586,  a 
settlement  in  the  country  now  known  by  the  name  of  ^f orth  Carolina,  then 
considered  as  part  of  Virginia,  had  also  made  a  voyage,  in  1595,  to  Guiana, 
in  South  America.  The  extravagant  account  which  he  published  of  the 
riches  of  this  latter  country,  where  no  mines  of  any  value  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered, has  drawn  much  censure  upon  his  veracity :  particiUarly  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparently  fabulous  empire  and  city  of  Manoa  or  Eldorado,  the 
sovereign  of  which  he  conjectures  possessed  more  treasure  than  the  Spaniards 
had  drawn  from  both  Mexico  and  Peru.|5) 

Raleigh's  motive  for  uttering  these  splendid  falsities  seems  to  have  been 
a  desire  of  turning  the  avidity  of  his  countrymen  towards  that  quarter  of  the 
New  World  where  the  Spaniards  had  found  the  precious  metals  in  such 
abundance.  This,  indeed,  sufficiently  appears  from  his  relation  of  certain 
Peruvian  prophecies,  which  expressly  pointed  out  the  English  as  the  coUt 
querors  and  deliverers  of  that  rich  country,  which  he  had  discovered.  As  he 
was  known,  however,  to  be  a  man  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  and  it  did 
not  appear  that  he  h&d  enriched  himself  by  his  voyage,  little  regard  seems 

(l)  Perhapi  tbe  Presbyterian  Glergy  might  bave  bmn  lea  obstinate  In  rejecting  Jamet*i  acheme  of 
ttAtformity,  had  any  prwpect  rematned  of  K^cnvering  the  patrimony  of  the  ehnrcb.  But  that,  they  knew, 
had  been  torn  In  piecea  by  the  rapaciouB  nobility  and  gentry,  and  at  llielr  own  Inrtigatinn:  ao  Ibat  all  hope 
of  a  restitution  of  church-lands  was  cut  off:  and  without  each  realitutloii,  tbe  eccleaiaatieal  dignltlet 
could  scarcely  become  the  object  of  tJie  ambkion  of  a  rational  mind. 

(9)  Spotswood.    Franldin.  a\  UL  Ibid.  (4)  Hume,  chap,  zlyfl. 

<5)  Bee  his  RdaU  in  Hackluyt'e  ColUct.     ^ 
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to  have  been  paid  to  his  nairaiive  either  by  Elizabeth  or  the  nation.  But 
after  he  had  languished  many  years  in  confinement,  as  a. punishment  for  his 
conspiracy  against  James;  when  the  envy  excited  by  his  superior  talents 
"was  laid  asleep,  and  commiseration  awakened  for  his  unhappy  condition ;  a 
report  which  he  propagated  of  a  wonderfullv  rich  gold  mine  that  he  formerly 
had  discovered  in  Guiana  obtained  universal  belief.  People  of  all  ranks  were 
impatient  to  take  possession  of  a  country  overflowing  with  the  precious 
metals,  and  to  which  the  nation  was  supposed  to  have  a  right  by  pnority  of 
discovery. 

The  king,  by  his  own  account,  gave  little  credit  to  this  report,  not  only  ' 
because  he  believed  there  was  no  such  mine  in  nature  as  the  one  describee]^ 
but  because  he  considered  Raleigh  as  a  man  of  desperate  fortune,  whose 
business  it  was  by  any  means  to  procure  his  freedom,  and  reinstate  himself 
in  credit  and  authority.  (1)  Thinking,  however,  that  he  had  already  under- 
gone sufficient  punishment,  James  ordered  him  to  be  released  from  the  tower: 
and  when  the  hopes  held  out  to  the  nation  had  induced  multitudes  to  adopt  his 
views,  the  kin?  gav^  him  permission  to  pursue  the  projected  enterprise,  and 
vested  him  with  authority  over  his  fellow-adventurers ;  but  being  still  diffident 
of  his  intentions,  he  refused  to  grant  him  a  pardon,  that  he  might  have  some 
check  upon  his  future  conduct.  (2) 

The  preparations  made,  in  consequence  of  this  commission,  alarmed  Gon- 
domar,  the  Spanish  ambassador ;  and  although  Raleigh  protested  the  inno- 
cence of  his  intentions,  and  James  urged  his  royal  prolubition  against  invading 
any  of  the  settlements  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  that  minister  conveyed  to  his 
court  intelligence  of  the  expedition,  and  his  apprehensions  from  it.  Twelve 
armed  vessels,  he  justly  concluded,  could  not  be  fitted  out  without  some  pur- 
pose of  hostility ;  and  as  Spai^  was  then  the  only  European  power  that  had 
possessions  in  that  part  of  America  to  which  this  fleet  was  destined,  orders 
were  given  by  the  court  of  Madrid  for  fortifying  all  its  settlements  on  or  nean 
the  coast  of  Guiana. 

It  soon  appeared  that  this  precaution  was  not  unnecessary.  Though 
Raleigh*s  commission  empowered  him  only  to  settle  on  a  coast  possessed  by 
savage  and  barbarous  inhabitants,  he  steered  his  course  directly  for  the  river 
Oronoco,  where  he  knew  there  was  a  Spanish  town  named  St.  Thomas ;  and, 
without  any  provocation,  sent  a  detachment,  under  his  son  and  his  old  asso« 
ciate  captain  Keymis,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  former  voyage,  to  dis- 
lodge the  Spaniards,  and  take  possession  of  that  town ;  while  he  himself, 
with  the  larger  vessels,  guardea  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  order  to  obstruct 
such  Spanish  ship  as  should  attempt  the  relief  of  the  place.(3)  The  Span- 
iards, apprized  of  this  invasion,  opposed  the  landing  of  the  English ;  as  they 
had  foreseen.  Young  Raleigh  was  killed  by  a  shot,  while  animating  his  fol- 
lowers :  Keymis,  however,  and  his  surviving  companions,  not  dismayed  by 
the  unfortunate  accident,  took,  plundered,  and  burnt  St.  Tliomas;  but  found 
in  it  no  booty  any  way  adequate  to  their  expectations.  (4)  . 

It  might  have  been  expected,  that  these  bold  adventurers,  having  overcome 
an  opposition,  would  now  have  gone  in  quest  of  the  gold  mine,  the  great 
object  of  their  enterprise,  as  Keymis  was  'said  to  be  as  well,  if  not  better 
zcqaainied  with  it  than  Raleigh.  But  although  that  officer  affirmed  he  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  place,  he  refused,  under  the  most  absurd  pretences, 
to  cany  his  companions  thither,  or  to  take  any  effectual  step  for  again  finding 

(1)  Kfnc  JamcB't  Findieation^  In  th«  HarUian  MiaceUmy,  vol.  III.  Nn.  S.  m  Td.  Ibid. 

(3)  All  tbcse  paitleolan  may  be  dlsiincUy  ooltoctad  from  the  klnc*t  rmdicMtum^wai  RaleUi'e  Jlpologm. 

(4)  Id  epolof  y  for  ihto  violence,  It  has  been  aald,  that  the  B^aoiarde  bad  buiit  Uie  town  of  St.  Thoinaii  la 
a  cuumry  ori^nally  discovered  by  Rnleigh,  and  therefore  he  had  a  right  to  dispoiseflB  them.  Admitting 
that  In  he  the  ease,  Raleigh  could  never  be  excusable  in  making  war  without  any  commisBlon  empowering 
Jiim  so  to  do,  much  less  in  Invading  the  Spanish  settlements  contrary  to  his  commialoh.  But  the  ihct  Is 
ollMrwim :  the  Spaniards  had  frequently  visited  the  coast  of  tiulana  before  Ralelgb  touched  upon  IL  Even 
■a  cvlras  the  vear  149§,  Alonzo  de  Oiedo  aud  Amerlcus  Vespaclas  bad  landed  on  diflbrent  places  on  that 
coast,  and  made  aome  excursions  up  the  country  (Herrera^dec.  1.  lib.  Iv.eap.  1,8) ;  and  the  great  Colupbiia 
Uaoself  had  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco  some  yeara  before.  Between  three  and  four  hundred 
Spaniards  are  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Keymis  and  his  party,  at  the  sacking  of  St  Thomas.  "  This  la 
the  crw  ming  /**  naid  vouiig  Raleigh,  as  be  ruabed  on  to  tbe  attack;—**  and  none  but  Iboli  ktoked  lor  any 
««kK**    Bowtf*aX.ett«r«,vol.U. 
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it  himself.  Struck,  as  it  should  seem,  with  the  atrocity  of  his  conduct,  and 
with  his  embarrassing  situation,  he  immediately  returned  to  Raleigh  with  the 
sorrowful  news  of  his  son's  death,  and  the  disappointment  of  his  followers. 
The  interview,  it  may  be  conjectured,  was  not  the  most  agreeable  that  could 
have  ensued  between  the  parties.  Under  the  strong  agitation  of  mind  which 
it  occasioned,  Keymis,  keenly  sensible  to  reproach,  and  foreseeing  disgrace, 
if  not  an  ignominious  death  as  the  reward  of  his  violence  and  imposture, 
retired  into  his  cabin,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

The  sequel  of  this  d^usive  and  pompous  expedition  is  still  .more  painful  to 
relate.  The  adventurers  in  general  now  concluded  that  they  were  deceived 
by  Raleigh ;  that  the  story  of  the  mine  had  only  been  invented  to  afford  him 
a  pretext  for  pillaging  St.  Thomas,  the  spoils  of  which,  he  hoped,  would  en- 
courage his  followers  to  proceed  to  the  plunder  of  other  Spanisn  settlements; 
that  he  expected  to  repair  his  ruined  fortune  by  such  daring  enterprises, 
trusting  to  the  riches  he  should  acquire  for  obtaining  a  pardon  from  James ;. 
or  if  that  prospect  fkiled  him,  that  he  meant  to  take  refuge  in  some  foreign 
country,  where  his  wealth  would  secure  him  an  asylum.(l)  The  inconsider- 
able booty  gained  by  the  sack  of  St.  Thomas  discouraged  his  followers, 
however,  from  embracing  these  splendid  projects,  though  it  appears  that  he 
had  employed  many  artifices  to  engage  them  in  his  desi^s.  Beisides,  they 
saw  a  palpsd)le  absurdity  in  a  fleet,  actmg  under  the  sanction  of  royal  autho- 
rity, committing  depredations  against  the  allies  of  the  crown :  they  therefore 
thought  it  safest,  whatever  might  be  their  inclinations,  or  how  great  soever 
their  disappointment,  to  return  immediately  to  England,  and  carry  their,  leader 
along  with  them  to  answer  for  his  conduct. 

On  the  examination' of  Raleigh  and  his  companions,  before  the  privy 
council,  where  the  foregoing  facts  were  brought  to  light,  it  appeared  that 
the  king's  suspicions,  in  regard  to  his  intentions,  had  been  well  grounded ; 
that,  contrary  to  his  instructions,  he  had  committed  hostilities  against  the 
subjects  of  his  majesty's  ally,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  had  wilfully  burned 
and  destroyed  a  town  belonging  to  that  prince ;  so  that  he  might  have  been 
tried  either  by  common  law  for  this  act  of  violence,  or  by  martial  law  for 
breach  of  orders.  But  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  crown  lawyers,  as  we  learn 
from  Bacon,(2)  that  as  Raleigh  still  lay  under  an  actual  attainder  for  high- 
treason,  he  could  not  be  brought  to  a  new  trial  for  any  other  crime.  James, 
therefore,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  court  of  Madrid,  which  was  very  clamorous 
on  this  occasion,  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution  upon  his  former  sen- 
tence. 

Raleiffh's  behaviour,  since  his  return,  had  hitherto  been  beneath  the  dignity 
of  his  character.  He  had  counterfeited  madness,  sickness,  and  a  variety  of 
distempers,  in  order  to  protract  his  examination,  and  enable  him  to  procure 
the  means  of  his  escape.  But  finding  his  fate  inevitable,  he  now  collected 
all  his  courage,  and  met  death  with  the  most  heroic  indifference.  Feeling 
the  edge  of  the  axe  with  which  he  was  to  be  befieaded,  ".»T  is  a  sharp  remedy,'* 
said  he,  "  but  a  sure  one  for  all  ills  !''(3)  then  calmly  laid  his  head  on  the 
block,  and  received  the  fatal  blow. 

Of  all  the  transactions  of  a  reign  distmguished  by  public  discontent,  this 
was  perhaps  the  most  odious.  Men  of  every  condition  were  filled  with  in- 
dignation against  the  court.  Even  such  as  acknowledged  the  justioe  of 
Raleigh's  punishment,  blamed  the  measure.  They  thought  it  cruel  to  exe- 
cute a  sentence^  originally  severe,  and  tacitly  pardoned^  which  had  been  so 
long  suspended ;  and  they  considered  it  as  mean  and  impolitic,  even  though 
a  new  trial  had  been  instituted,  to  sacrifice  to  a  conceaied  enemy  of  England 
the  only  man  in  the  kingdom  whose  reputation  was  high  for  valour  and 
military  experience. 

Unhappily  for  James,  the  intimate  connexions  which  he  was  endeavouring 
to  form  with  Spain,  in  themselves  disgustful  to  the  nation,  increased  the 

m  See  tbe  Kins*i  Vindieation. 

(S)  SMOn^a/L«IKr«,4be.publtabedbj])r.BiKb,p.t8L  C^  Fnnklln. 
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public  dissatisfaction.  Gondomar,  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Miidrid,  a 
man  capable  of  the  most  artful  flattery,  and  no  stranger  to  the  king's  here- 
ditary pride,  had  proposed  a  match  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the 
second  daughter  of  his  Catholic  majesty ;  and  in  oraer  to  render  the  tempta 
tion  irresistible  to  the  English  monarch,  whose  necessities  were  well  khown, 
he  gave  hopes  of  ah  immense  fortune  with  the  Spanishprincess.  Allured  by 
the  prospect  of  that  alliance,  James,  it  has  been  affirmed^  was  not  only 
induced  to  bring  Raleigh  to  the  block,  but  to  abandon  the  eleetor  Palatine, 
his  son-in-law,  iind  the  Protestant  interest  in  Germany,  to  the  ambition  of 
the  house  uf  Austria.  This  latter  suspicion  completed  the  odium  occasioned 
by  the  former,  and  roused  the  attention  of  parliament. 

We  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe(l)  in  what  manner  Frederic  Y. 
elector  Palatine,  was  induced,  bv  the  persecuted  Protestants,  to  accept  tiie 
crowji  of  Bohemia,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  king  of  England,  his  lather- 
in-law ;  and  how  he  was  chased  from  that  kingdom,  and  stripped  of  all  hia 
hereditary  dominions,  by  the  nower  of  the  emperor  Ferdinana  I.,  supported 
by  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  nouse  of  Austria,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  Evangelical  Union,  or  Protestant  body  in  Germany,  though  assisted  by 
the  United  Provinces.  The  news  of  these  disasters  no  sooner  reached  Eng- 
land than  the  voice  of  the  nation  was  loud  against  the  kinff's  inactlvi^. 
People  of  sdl  ranks  were  on  fire  to  engage  in  the  defence  of  the  distressed 
Palatine,  and  rescue  their  Protestant  brethren  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
idolatrous  Catholics,  their  implacable  and  cruel  enemies,  in  this  quarrel 
they  would  cheerfully  have  marched  to  the  extremity  of  Europe,  have  in- 
eonsiderately  plunged  themselves' into  a  chaos  of  German  politics,  and  freely 
have  expended  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  kingdom.  They  therefore  re- 
garded Jamies's  neutralit]r  as  a  base  desertion  of  the  cause  of  God  and  of  his 
holy  religion :  not  reflecting,  that  their  interference  in  the  wars  on  the  con- 
tinent, however  agreeable  to  pious  zeal,  could  not  be  justified  on  any  sound 
maxims  of  policy. 

The  king's  ideas,  relative  to  this  matter,  were  not  more  liberal  than  those 
of  his  subjects ;  but  happily,  for  once,  they  were  more  friendly  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.  Shocked  at  the  revolt  of  a  people  against  their  prince,  he 
refused,  on  that  account,  to  patronise  the  Bohemian  Protestants,  or  to  bestow 
on  his  sonin-iaw  the  title  of  king;(3)  although  he  owned  that  he  had  not 
examined  their  pretensions,  privueges,  or  constitution.  (3)  To  have  with- 
drawn their  allegiance  from  tneir  sovereign,  under  whatever  circumstances, 
was,  in  his  eyes,  an  enormous  crime,  and  a  sufficient  reason  for  denying  them 
any  support ;  as  if  subjects  must  be  ever  in  the  wrong,  when  they  stand  in 
opposition  to  those  who  have  acquired  or  assumed  authority  over  them,  how 
much  soever  that  authority  may  have  been  abused ! 

The  Spanish  match  is  likewise  allowed  to  have  had  some  influence  upon 
the  political  sentiments  of  James  on  this  occasion.  He  flattered  himself  that, 
in  consequence  of  his  son's  marriage  with  the  infanta,  and  the  intimate  con- 
nexions it  would  form  between  England  and  Spain,  besides  other  advantages, 
the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  might  be  procured  from  motives  of  mere 
friendship.  The  principal  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  however, 
thought  very  differently :  that  projected  marriage  was  the  great  object  of  theur 
terror.  They  saw  no  good  that  could  result  from  it,  but  were  apprehensive 
of  a  multitude  of  evils,  which,  as  the  guardians  of  public  liberty  and  genera] 
happiness,  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  prevent.  They  accordingly  framed 
a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  representing^  uie  enormous  growth  of  the  Austrian 
power,  become  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  alarming  pro- 
gress of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England :  and  they  entreated  his  majesty 
mstantly  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  Palatine ;  to  turn  his  sword  against 
Spain,  whose  treasures  were  the  chief  support  of  the  Catholic  interest  over 
Europe ;  and  to  exclude  all  hope  of  the  toleration  or  re-establishment  of 


0)  Part  I.  Letter  LXXTV.  (8)  Riuhworth,  vol.  I. 
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popery  in  the  kingdom,  by  entering  into  no  negotiation  for  the  marriage  of 
tu8  son  Charles,  but  with  a  Protestant  princess.  Yet  more  effectuauly  to 
extinguish  that  idolatrous  worship,  they  requested  that  the  fines  and  confisca- 
tions to  which  the  Catholics  were  subject,  by  law,  should  be  levied  with  the 
utmost  rigour;  and  that  the  children  of  such  as  refused  to  conform  to  the 
established  worship  should  be  taken  from  their  parents,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  Protestant  diviners  and  schoolmasters. (l) 

Inflamed  with  indignation  at  hearing  these  instructions,  which  militated 
against  all  his  favourite  maxims  of  government,  James  instantly  wrote  to 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  commanding  him  to  admonish  the 
members,  in  his  majesty's  name,  not  to  praume  to  meddle  with  any  thing 
that  regarded  his  governments  or  with  deep  matters  of  state,  as  above  their 
reach  and  capacity ;  and  especi^y  not  to  touch  on  his  son's  marriage  with 
a  daughter  of  Spain,  nor  to  attack  the  honour  of  that  king,  or  any  other  of  his 
friends  and  confederate8.(3)  Conscious  of  their  strength  and  popularity,  the 
commons  were  rather  roused  than  intimijdated  by  this  imperious  letter. 
Alone  with  a  new  remonstrance  they  returned  the  former,  which  had  been 
withdrawn ;  and  maintained,  that  they  were  entitled  to  inierpote  with  their 
eounsd  in  aU  maUen.  ^  government;  and  that  entire  freedom  of  speech,  in 
their  debates  on  public  business,  was  their  ancient  and  undotd>ied  rights  andai^ 
inheritanee  transmitted  to  them  yrom  their  anceston.(3) 

The  king's  reply  was  keen  and  ready.  He  told  the  house,  that  their  re- 
monstrance was  more  like  a  denunciation  of  war  than  an  address  of  dutiful 
and  loyal  subjects;  that  their  pretension  to  inquire  into  all  state  aifaini, 
without  exception,  was  a  plewipotence  to  which  none  of  their  ancestors,  even 
during  the  weakest  reigns,  Imd  ever  dared  to  aspire :  and  he  closed  his 
answer  with  the  following  memorable  words,  which  discover  a  very  consider- 
able share  of  pc^tical  sagacity:  ^  Although  we  cannot  allow  of  your  style,  in 
mentioning  your  ancient  and  ttndmtbted  right  and  inheritance^  but  would  ratiier 
have  wished,  that  ye  had  said,  that  your  privileges  were  derived  from  the 
ffrace  and  permission  of  our  ancestors  ana  us  (for  the  most  of  them  grew 
from  precedents,  which  show  rather  a  toleration  than  inheritance) ;  yet  we 
are  pleased  to  ffive  you  our  royal  assurance,  that  as  long  as  you  contain  your- 
selves within  the  limits  of  your  duty,  we  will  be  as  careful  to  maintain  and 
preserve  your  lawful  liberties  and  privileges  as  ever  any  of  our  predecesson 
were,  nay,  as  to  preserve  our  own  royal  prerogative.''(4) 

Alarmed  at  thi9  dangerous  insinuation,  that  their  privileges  were  derived 
from  royal  favour,  the  commons  framed  a  protest,  in  which  &ey  opposed  pre- 
tension to  pretension,  and  declared,  ^  That  the  UbertietyfranchiseM,  nrivilegeSf 
and  jurisdictions  of  parliament  are  the  ancient  and  wiaoubted  birikright  and 
inheritance  of  the  svBjects  of  England^  and  that  the  arduous  and  urgent  affaira 
concerning  the  kingy  state^  and  defence  of  the  realm,  and  of  the  church  of 
Enflandy  and  the  maintenance  and  making  of  laws,  and  redress  of  grievanceSf 
which  daily  happen  within  this  realm,  ^re  proper  siUgjects,  and  matter  of  cotm- 
sd  or  ddtaUy  in  parUameni ;  and  that  in  the  handling  and  proceeding  on  these 
businesses,  every  metnber  of  the  house  of  parliament  hath,  and  of  right  oufht 
to  have,  freedom  of  speech  to  propound,  treat,  reason,  and  bring  to  conclusion 
the  same.  "(5) 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  was  fully  opened,  between  the  kin^  and  parliament, 
the  ffrand  dispute  concerning  privilege  and  prerogative,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  Court  and  Ckmntry  Parties,  and  which  so  long  occupied  the  tongues,  the 
pens,  and  even  swords,  of  the  most  able  and  active  men  in  the  nation.  With- 
out entering  deeply  into  this  dispute  (of  which  you  must  make  yourself  mas- 
ter by  consulting  the  controversial  writers),  or  takine  side  with  either  party, 
it  maybe  observed,  that  if  our  ancestors,  from  the  violent  invasion  of  William 
the  >forman  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  did  not  enjoy  so  perfect, 
or  perhaps  so  extensive,  a  system  of  liberty,  as  since  the  revolution,  in  1688, 
they  were  at  no  time  legally  subject  to  the  rule  of  an  absolute  sovereign ;  and 
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that,  although  thevictoriout  amis  and  insidious  policy  of  a  foreign  and  hostOe 
prince  Obliged  them,  in  the  hour  of  misfortune,  to  submit  to  his  ambitious  sway, 
iwd  to  the  tyrannical  laws  which  he  afterward  thought  proper  to  impose  .upon 
the  nation,  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  never  extinguished  in  the  breasts  of  Eng- 
lishmen. They  still  looked  back,  with  admiration  and  regret,  to  their  inde- 
pendent, condition  under  their  native  princes,  and  to  the  umimited  freedom  of 
their  Saxon  forefathers ;  and,  as  spon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  they 
compeUed  their  princes  of  the  Norman  line,  to  restore  to  them  the  most 
essential  of  their  Ibrmer  laws,  privileges,  and  immunities.  These  original 
r^Ats,  as  we  have  seen,  were  repeatedly  confirmed  to  them  by  charten;  and 
if  they  were  also  frequently  violated  by  encroaching  princes,  those  violations 
ought  never  to  be  pleaded  as  precedents,  every  such  violation  being  a  flagrant 
act  of  injustice  and  peijury,  ^  eveiy  king,  by  his  coronation  oath,  was 
solemnly  bound  to  mamtain  the  national  charters.  Nor  did  the  people,  keenly 
sensible  to  thoise  injuries  and  insults^  fail  to  avenge  themselves  as  o(ten  as  in 
their  power,  on  the  invaders  of  their  liberties,  or  to  take  new  measures  for 
their  future  security* 

This  much  is  certain.  But  whether  the  commons^were  at  first  admitted 
ii^  parliament  through  the  indulgence  of  the  prince,  or  in  consequence  of  an 
original  right  to  sit  there,  and  what  they  claimed  as  their  constitutional  pro- 
vince, are  matters  of  more  intricacy,  and  less  moment  That  subject,  how- 
ever, I  have  had  occasion  to  consider  in  deducing*  the  effects  of  the  Norman 
revolution,  and  ip  tracing  the  progress  of  society  in  Europe.(  1)  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  the  English  government  was  never  a 
mere  monarchy;  that  there  was  always  a  parliament  or  national  assembly; 
that  the  commons,  or  third  estate,  had  very  early,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
of  any  political  importanbe,  a  place  in  that  assembly ;  and  that  the  privileges 
for  which  they  now  contended  were  essential  to  enable  them  to  act  with  £^- 
nity,  or  indeed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  useful  to  the  community,  either  m 
their  deliberative  or  legislative  capacity. 

The  subsequent  transactions  of  James's  reign  were  neither  numerous  nor 
important  They  afford  us,  howevet,  a  precious  pieture  of  the  weakness  and 
extravagance  of  human  nature;  and  tnerefore  deserve  oar  attention,  as 
observers  of  the  manners  as  well  as  of  the  policy  of  nations,  and  of  the  vices 
and  follies  no  less  than  of  the  respeeiable  qualities  of  men. 

The  Spanish  match  wa?  still  the  king's  favourite  object.  In  order  to  faci- 
litate that  measure,  he  despatched  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Digby,  soon 
after  created  earl  of  Bristol,  as  his  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  while 
he  softened  at  home  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  popish  recusants.  The 
same  religious  motives  which  had  hitherto  m.ade  the  Spaniards  averse  against 
the  marriage  now  disposed  them  to  proipote  it  They  hoped  to  see  the 
Catholic  church  freed  from  persecution,  if  not  the  ancient  worship  re- 
established in  England,  by  means  of  the  infanta :  and  so  full  were  they  of 
this  idea,  that  Bristol,  a  vigilant  and  discerning  minister,  assured  his  master 
that  the  Palatine  would  not  only  be  restored  to  his  dominions,  but,  what  was 
still  more  agreeable  to  the  needy  monarch,  that  a  dowry  of  two  million  of 
pesoes,  or  about  ^yb  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  would  accompany 
the  royal  bride.(2) 

This  alliance,  however,  was  still  odious  to  the  English  nation ;  and  Buck- 
ingham, become  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  Bristol,  by  a  most  absurd 
adventure  contrived  to  ruin  both  him  and  the  negotiation.  On  purpose  to 
ingratiate  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  with  whose  candid 
turn  of  mind  he  was  well  acquainted,  he  represented  to  him  the  peculiar 
m^appiness  of  princes  in  commonly  receiving  to  their  arms  an  unknown 
bride— one  not  endeared  by  sympathy,  nor  obliged  by  services,  wooed  by 
tieatioff  alone,  and  attached  by  no  ties  but  those  m  political  interest  f  that  it 

(1)  Part  1.  Let.  XXm.  md  XXX. 
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yma  in  his  powers  by  going  into  Spain  in  person,  to  avoid  all  these  incon- 
veniences, and  to  lay  such  an  obligation  on  the  infanta,  if  he  found  h^  really 
worthy  of  his  lo^e,  as  could  not  fail  to  warm  the  coldest  affections;  that  his 
journey  to  Madrid,  so  conformable  to  the  generous  ideas  of  Spanish  gallantly ; 
would  recommend  him  to  the  princess  under  the  endearing  character  of  a  . 
devoted  lover  and  daring  adventurer ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  afford 
him  a  glorious  opportunUy  of  choosing  for  himself,  and  of  examining  with 
his  own  senses  the  companion  of  his  future  life,  and  the  partner  of  his  bed 
and  throne.(l) 

These  arguments  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  affectionate  temper  of 
Charles.  He  obtained,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  his  father's  consent  to  the 
Spanish  joui^ney;  and  off  the  two  adventurers  set,  to  the  gr^at  uneasiness 
of  James ;  whov  as  soon  as  he  had  leisure  for  reflection,  became  afraid  of  bieul 
consequences  resulting  from  the  unbridled  spirit  of  Buckingham,  and  the 
youth  and  inexperience  of  his  son.  His  apprehensions  were  hut  too  weU 
founded  $  yet,  for  a  time,  the  affairs  of  the  prince  of  Wales  wore  a  very  pro- 
mising and  happy  appearance  at  Madrid.  Philip  lY.,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent monarchs  that  ever  sat  on  the  Spanish  throne,  paid  Charles  a  visit 
immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  expressed  the  utmost  gratitude  for  the  con- 
£dence  reposed  in  him.  He  gave  him  a  golden  key,  which  opened  all  his 
apartments,  that' the  prince  might,  without  any  introduction,  have  access  to 
him  at  all  hours.  He  took  the  left  hand  of  hiin  on  every  occasion  and  in 
every  place,  except  in  the  apartments  assigned  to  Charles;  a  distinction 
founded  on  the  most  perfect  principles  of  politeness :  ''  For  here,"  said  Philip, 
**^  you  are  at  home  !**  He  was  introduced  mto  the  palace  with  the  same  pomp 
and  ceremony  that  attended  the  kings  of  Spain  at  their  coronation.  Ail  the 
jails  were  thrown  open,  and  all  the  prisoners  received  their  freedom,  as  if 
the  most  fortunate  and  honourable  event  had  happened  to  the  monarchy.  (3) 

Independent  of  his  enthusiastic  ^Uantry  towards  the  infanta,  and  the 
unparalleled  confidence  which  he  had  placed  in  the  honour  of  the  Spanish 
nation  by  his  romantic  journey  to  Madrid,  the  decent  reserve  and  modest 
deportment  of  Charles  endeared  him  to  that  grave  and  formal  people,  and 
inspired  them  with  the  most  favourable  ideas  of. his  character;  while  the 
bold  manner,  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  discourse,  the  sallies  of  passion, 
the  levity  and  the  licentiousness  of  Buckingham,  rendered  him  odious  to  the 
whole  court.  The  grandees  could  not  conceal  their  surprise,  that  such  an 
unprincipled  young  man,  who  seemed  to  respect  no  laws  divine  or  human 
should  be  allowed  to  obtrude  himself  into  a  negotiation,  already  almost  con- 
ducted to  a  happy  issue,  by  so  able  a  statesman  as  Bristol :  and  the  ministry 
hinted  a  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  his  powers,  as  they  had  not  been  con- 
firmed by  the  privy  council  of  England,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  assuming 
the  ment  of  the  matrimonial  treaty.  He  grossly  insulted,  and  publicly  quar- 
relled with  Olivares,  the  prime  mmister;  a  circumstance  that  drew  on  him 
yet  greater  detestation  from  the  Spanish  courtiers,  who  contemplated  iVith 
norror  the  infanta's  future  condition,  in  being  exposed  to  the  approaches  of 
such  a  brutal  nian.(3) 

Sensible  how  much^he  was  hated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  dreading  the  influ- 
ence which  the  court  of  Madrid  would  acquire  in  England,  in  consequence 
of  the  projected  marriage,  Buckingham  resolved  to  poison  the  mind  of  the 
prince ;  and  yet,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  nuptials  from  taking  place :— and 
he  effected  his  purpose.  But  history  has  not  informed  us  by  what  arguments  / 
he  induced  Charles  to  offer  so  heinous  an  affront  to  the  Spanish  nation,  after 
such  generous  treatment,  and  to  the  infanta,  whom  he  had  gone  so  far  to 
visit,  and  for  whom  he  had  hitherto  expressed  the  warmest  attachment.  In 
regard  to  those  we  are  totally  in  the  dark.  For  although  we  may  conjecture, 
from  his  subsequent  conduct,  that  they  were  of  the  political  kind,  we  only 
know  with  certainty,  that  when  the  prince  of  Wales  leu  Madrid,  he  was  firmly 
determined  to  break  off  the  treaty  with  Spain,  notwithstanding  all  his  pro«i 
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fesflions  to  the  ccmtrary;  that,  when , Buckingham  arrived  in  England,  he 
aachbed  the  faUure  of  the  negotiation  solely  to  the  insincerity  and  duplicity 
of  the  Spaniards ;  that  by  means  of  these  false  representations,  to  which  the 
king  ana  the  prince  of  Wales  meanly  gave  their  assent,  he  ingratiated  him-* 
■elf  into  the  favour  of  the  poptdar  party ;  and  that  the  nation  eagerly  rushed 
into  a  war  against  the  Spanish  monarchy,  in  order  to  revenge  insults  it  had 
never  sustained.(l) 

The  situation  or  the  earl  of  Bristol,  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  w^s  now  truly 
pitiable ;  nor  were  the  domestic  concerns  of  that  court  a  little  distressing,  or 
the  king  of  England's  embarrassment  small.  To  abandon  a  project,  which 
had,  during  so  many  years,  been  the  chief  object  of  his  wishes,  and  which  he 
had  now  unexpectedly  conducted  to  so  desirable  a  crisis, — a  rupture  with 
Spain,  and  die  loss  of  two  millions  of  pesoes,  were  prospects  by  no  means 
a^eable  to  the  pacific  temper  and  indigent  condition  of  James :  but  finding 
his  only  son  averse,  to  a  match  which  had  always  been  odious  to  his  people, 
amd  opposed  by  his  parliament,  he  yielded  to  difficulties  which  he  wanted  cou- 
rage or  strength  of  mipd  to  overcome. 

It  w^  now  the  business  of  Charles  and  Buckingham  to  seek  for  prefences 
by  which  they  could  give  some  appearance  of  justice  to  iheir  intended  breach 
of  treaty.  They  accordingly  employed  many  artifices,  in  order  to  delay  or 
prevent  the  espousals;  and  these  Ml  proving  ineffectual,  Bristol  at  last 
received  positive  orders  not  to  deliver  the  proxy,  which  had  been  left  in  his 
hands,  until  security  was  given  for  the  full  restitution  of  the  Palatinate. (2) 
The  kirg  of  Spain  understood  this  language.  He  was  acquainted  with  Buck- 
ingham'^s  disgust,  and  had  expected  that  the  violent  disposition  and  unbounded 
infleence  of  that  favourite  would  leave  nothing  unattempted  to  embroil  the 
two  nations.  ]Resolved,  however,  to  demonstrate  to  all  Europe  the  sincerity 
of  his  intentions,  and  to  throw  the  blame  where  it  was  due,  he  delivered  into 
Bristol's  hands  a  written  promise,  binding  himself  to  procure  the  restoration 
of  the  elector  Palatine.  And  when  he  found  that  this  concession  gave  no 
satisfaction  to  the  court  of  England,  he  ordered  the  infanta  to  lay  aside  the 
title  of  princess  of  Wales,  which  she  had  borne  after  the  arrival  of  the  dis- 
pensation from  Rome,  and  to  drop  the  study  of  the  English  language ;  com- 
manding, at  the  same  time,  preparations  for  war  to  be  made  throughout  all  his 
extensive  dominions. (3) 

Bristol,  who,  during  Charles's  residence  in  Spain,  had  always  opposed, 
though  unsuccessfully,  his  own  wise  and  well  tempered  councils  16  the  impe- 
tuous measures  suggested  by  Buckingham ;  and  who,  even  after  the  prince's 
departure,  had  strenuously  insisted  on  the  sincerity  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
conduct  of  the  treaty,  as  well  as  on  the  advantages  which  England  must  reap 
from  the  completion'  of  it ;  was  enraged  to  find  his  successful  labours  ren- 
dered abortive  by  the  levities  and  caprices  of  an  insolent  minion.  But  he 
was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  favourite  had  afterward  declared  himself 
his  open  enemy,  and  thrown  out  many  injurious  reflections  against  him,  both 
before  the  council  and  parliament.  Conscious,  however,  of  his  own  inno- 
cence, Bristol  prepared  to  leave  Madrid  on  the  first  order  to  that  purpose ; 
although  the  Catholic  king,  sorry  that  his  minister's  enemies  should  have  so 
far  prevailed  as  to  infuse  prejudices  into  his  master  and  his  country  against  a 
servant  who  had  so  faithfully  discharged  his  duty  to  both,  entreated  him  to 
fix  his  residence  m  Spain,  where  he  should  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  rank 
and  fortune,  rather  than  expose  himself  to  the  inveterate  malice  of  his  rival, 
and  the  ungovernable  fury  of  the'  English  populace. 

Bristol's  reply  was  truly  magnanimous.  While  he  eiroressed  the  utmost  • 
p[ratitude  for  that  princely  offer,  he  thought  himself  obliged,  he  said,  to  decline 
It;  that  nothing  would  more  confirm  all  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  than 
icmainmg  at  Madrid ;  and  that  the  highest  dignity  in  the  Spanish  monarchy 
would  be  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  that  honour,  which  he  must 
endanger  by  such  exaltation.    Charmed  with  this  answer,  which  increased 

a^OMW^ToLL   Kiuliwoctli,ToLI  (8)Riiiliwortb,vol.t.   K«lllet,^778.         (3)U.lUd. 
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still  farther  his  esteem  for  the  English  ambassador,  Philip  begged  him  at  least 
to  accept  a  present  of  ten  thousand  ducats,  which  might  bp  requisite  for  hw 
Support  until  he  could  dissipate  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies;  assuring  him,  at 
the  same  time,  that  his  compliance  should  for  erer  remain  a  secret  to  all  the 
world,  and  covdd  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  master.  *'  There  is  one 
-person,'*  replied  the  generous  nobleman,  '*  who  must  necessarily  know  it :  he 
IS  the  earl  of  Bristol,  who  will  certainly  reveal  it  to  the  king  of  England !"(!) 

The  king  of  England  was  unworthy  of  such  a  servant.  Bristol,  on  his 
return,  was  immediately  committed  to  the  tower.  In  vain  did  he  demand 
an  opportuni^  of  justifying  himself,  and  of  laying  his  whole  conduct  before 
his  master.  Buckinffham  and  the  prince  of  Wales  were  inexorable,  unless 
he  would  acknowleege  his  misconduct;  a  proposal  which  his  high  spirit 
rejected  with  disdain.  After  being  released  from  confinement,  he  was  there* 
fore  ordered  to  retire  to  his  country  seat,  and  to  abstain  from  all  attendance 
in  parliament.(2)  i 

In  consequence  of  the  rupture  with  Spain,  and  the  hostile  disposition  in 
the  parliament,  an  alliance  was  entered  into,  as  we  have  formerly  had  occa- 
sion to  notice,(3)  between  France  and  England,  in  conjunction  with  Uie 
United  Provinces,  for  restraining  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
recovering  the  Palatinate.  A  treaty  of  marriage  was  about  the  same  tinie 
negotiated  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  Henrietta  of  prance,  sister  to 
Lewis  XIII.  and  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  an  accomplished  princess,  whom 
Charles  had  seen  and  admired  in  his  way  to  Madrid,  and  who  retained,  during 
his  whole  life*  a  dangerous  ascendancy  over  him,  by  means  of  his  too  tender 
and  affectionate  heart.U) 

This  match  was  highly  agreeable  to  James ;  who,  although  well  acquainted 
with  the  antipathy  of  his  subjects  against  any  alliance  with  Catholics^  still 
persevered  in  a  romantic  opinion,  sugffested  by  hereditary  pride,  that  his  son 
would  be  demded  by  receiving  into  his  bed  a  princess  of  less  than  royal 
extraction.  (5)  He  did  not  live,  however,  to  see  the  celebration  of  the  nup- 
tials ;  but  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  soon  after  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  under  count  Mansfeldt,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  which 
I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  mention,  in  treating  of  the  affairs  of 
Germany.(6) 

That  James  was  contemptible  as  a  monarch  must  perhaps  be  allowed ;  but 
that  he  was  so  as  a  man,  can  by  no  means  be  admitted.  His  disposition  was 
friendly,  his  temper  benevolent,  and  his  humour  gay.  He  possessed  a  con- 
siderable share  of  both  learning  and  abilities,  but  wanted  that  vigour  of  mindf 
and  dignity  of  manner,  which  are  essential  to  form  a  respectable  sovereien.. 
His  spirit,  rather  than  his  understanding,  was  weak ;  and  the  loftiness  of  nis 
pretensions,  contrasted  with  the  small  ness  of  his  kingly  power,  only  perhaps 
could  have  exposed  him  to  ridicule,  notwithstanding  the  ungracefulness  of 
his  person,  and  the  gross  familiarity  of  his  conversation.  His  turn  of  miiid 
inclined  him  to  promote  the  arts,  both  useful  and  ornamental ;  and  that  peace 
which  he  loved,  and  so  timidly  courted,  was  favourable  to  industry  and  com- 
merce.   It  may  therefore  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  in  no  preceding  period 

(1)  Fraciklin,p.86. 

2}  Bushworlb.  vol.  I.  Jsmei,  perbapi,  to  more  to  be  pitied  than  btamed  for  hie  vmgeneroin  treatmcal 
riaiolf  after  bfi  return.  Supported  by  tfae  prince  of  Walee,  as  well  as  by  the  popular  party  In  parlia- 
ment, Buckingham  ezerelaed  the  most  cruel  despotim  over  the  king,  always  timid,  and  now  in  the  decline 
«f  life.  Yet  when  Buckingham  Inalsted  on  Bristoi't  elgning  a  oonfeaalon  of  his  miieonduct,  ai  the  only 
neane  of  regaining  favour  at  court,  Jamee  had  the  spirit  aiid  the  equity  to  say,  that  it  was  **  a  honible 
tjrnmnv  to  mske  an  innocent  man  declare  himseirguUiy.'*    Id.  ibid.  ' 

(3)  P«rtl.  LeuLXXIV. 

(4)  A  secret  passion  for  thto  princess  had  perhaps  induced  Charles,  unknown  to  himself,  to  Itoten  to  tb« 
arguments  of  Buckingham,  for  breaking  off  the  Spanish  match  ;  and  if  Pucklngbam  had  discovered  thai 
Mssion,  he  would  not  Ail  to  make  use  of  It  for  accompltshing  his  purpose.  Such  a  supposition  forms  the 
Mstarologir  for  Charies's  conduct  in  regard  u>  the  Infanta.  (5)  Rusfaworth,  vol.  1. 

«6)  Part  I.  Let  LXXIV.  The  troops  under  Manafeldt's  command,  consisting  nf  twelve  thousand  foot^ 
■nd  two  tiwQsuid  hoiMb  were  embarked  at  Dover;  but  sailing  over  to  Calais,  he  found  no  orders  yet 
arrived  for  their  admtosion.  After  watting  In  vain  for  such  orders,  he  Judged  it  neeessarv  to  sail  towaide 
Zealand:  where  the  troops  were  again  detained,  as  proper  measures  had  not  been  taken  for  their  debarka' 
tton.  Meaawhlle,  a  pestilential  distemper  had  crept  in  among  the  English  soldiers,  so  long  coeped  up  fn 
■arrow  vessels.  One  half  of  the  men  died  while  on  board;  and  the  otlier  half,  weakened  by  sickusss^ 
•lipHVid  too  foeblt  a  body  to  march  Into  the  FalatiMl^    Ruahwonh,TaL  i.    FrwikliB,  p.  104.    . 
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of  the  Ed^^  iDonarehy,  was  tbere  a  mdre  smiible  inenafle  of  all  ihm 
advantages  which  diBtinguiah  a.iloariahiiig  people,  than  dnnng  the  leigft  of 
thia  deapiaed  prince. 

Of  flix  legitimate  children,  bone  to  him  by  Anno  of  Denmackt  Jamea  left 
only  one  son,  Charlea  X.,  now  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  hia  age;  aod  one 
dausbter,  Elizabeth,  manried  to  the  elector  Palatine.-*We  must  oarry  focwaid 
the  history  of  our  own  ialand,  my  dear  Philip^  to  the  mhappy  oalaaliofAie  of 
Charlea,  before  we  return  to  the  affairs  of  the  continent. 


LETTER  III. 

juigtandf/ram  Ae  Aece$non if  OkxtUm  I.ioihe  Atiaumatim cf  A$ Dukt 
of  Budangham^  m  16d8. 

As  Charles  and  Buckingham,  by  breaking  off  the  Spanish  match,  and 
engaging  the  nation  in  a  war  for  the  veceverj^  of  the  Pakimate,  had  acquired 
the  lavour  of  the  popular  party  in  the  house  of  commona,  the  young  king 
was  eager  to  meet  the  representative  body  of  his  people,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportnnity  of  showiuff  himself  to  them  in  his  new  character,  and  of  »« 
ceivmg  a  testimony  of  their  dutiful  attachment  Thus  confident  of  tiM 
afifectkm  of  his  subjects,  and  not  doubting  but  the  parliament  woiddafidrd  hint 
a  liberal  and  voluntaiy  supply,  he  employed  no  intrigue  to  iniuence  the  votea 
of  the  members.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne  he  slightly  mentioned  tim 
exigencies  of  the  state,  but  would  not  suffer  the  officers  of  the  crown,  whtt 
had  seats  in  the  house,  to  name  or  solicit  any  paiticular  sum^  he  left  tfatf 
whole  to  the  generosity  of  the  commops.  But  the  commons  had  no  gone* 
roMty  lor  Charles.  Never  was  prince  more  deceived  by  placing  oonidenetf 
in  Boj  body  of  men.  Thoi^  they  knew  that  he  waa  loaded  with  a  largd 
debt,  contracted  by  his  father ;  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  difllcult  and  ezpe»< 
sive  war  with  the  whole  house  of  Austria  s  that  this  war  was  the  result  of 
tibeir  own  importunate  solicitations  and  entieaties;  and  that  they  had  solemnly 
eogagsd  to  yield  the  necessary  supi^a  for  the  support  of  it ;— in  order  t0 
answer  all  these  great  and  important  ends,  and  demonstrate  their  affection 
to  theur  young  sovereign,  they  granted  him  only  two  subsidies,  amounting  Uk 
about  a  hnodied  and  twelve  thousand  pound ^.(1) 

The  causes  of  this  excessive  paraimony  deserve  to  be  traced.  It  isin  vain 
to  aay,  th^  w^r,  during  the  feui&l  times,  being  suf^parted  by  men*  not  money* 
the  commons  were  not  yet  accustomed  to  open  their  purses.  Th^  must 
have  been  sensible,  that  the  feudal  militia  being  now  laid  aside,  naval  and 
mUitBry  enterprises  could  not  be  conducted  without  money ;  especially  as  the 
heads  of  the  country  party,  sir  Edward  Coke,  sir  Edwin  Sandys,  sir  Robert 
Philips,  sir  Francis  Seymour,  sir  Dudley  Digges,  sir  John  Elliot,  sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  lir.  Selden,  and  Mr.  Pym,  were  men  of  great  talents  and  enlarged 
viewa.  We  must  therefore  look  deeper  for  the  motives  of  this  cruel  mockery 
of  their  young  king,  on  his  first  appearance  in  parliament,  and  when  his  ne-^ 
eessities,  and  the  honour,  if  not  the  mteorests,  of  the  nation  oaUed  for  the  most 
liberal  aupply. 

These  enhghtened  patriots,  animated  with  a  warm  love  of  liberty,  saw  with 
regret  a  too  extensive  authority  exercised  by  the  crown,  and»  reigardless  of 
focmer  precedents,  were  determined  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  the  pr&* 
sent  crisis  might  afford  them  of  lestrainina  the  royal  prenwative  withm  ' 
more  reasonable  bounds,  and  of  securing  the  privileges  of  toe  people  by 
finaer  and  more  precise  barriers  than  the  constitution  had  hitherto  providea 
for  them.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  grant  no  supplies  to  their  neees« 
nitons  prince,  without  extorting  proportional  concessions  in  favour  of  civil 
liberty ;  and  how  ungenerous  soever  such  a  conduct  might  seem,  they  con- 
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eeiTed  Aat  it  wm  folly  Justified  by  the  beneficent  end  thiey  had  in  view.  TTie ' 
■wans  'were  repilar  and  conalitational.  To  grant  or  refuse  supplies  was  the 
undoubted  privilege  of  t^ie  commons ;  and  as  all  human  goYemments,  but 
especiaUy  tnose  of  a  mixed  kind,  are  in  continual  fluctuation,  it  was,  in  their 
optnioiiv  as  natural  and  allowable  for  popular  assemblies  to  take  advantage  of 
fsrour^e  ooiyunctaies,  in  order  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  subjectt  as  for 
sovereigns  to  make  use  of  such  occasions,  in  order  to  extend  the  rojdl 
authoriQr. 
I  Besides  these  general  arguments,  the  commons  had  reasons  of  a  particular 
.  and  personal  nature,  which  induced  them  to  be  sparing  in  their  aids  to  the 
'  crown.  Though  Buckinghaim,  in  order  to  screen  hinuelf  from  the  resent- 
ment of  James,  who  was  enraged  at  his  breaking  off  the  Spanish  match,  had 
afected  popularity,  and  entered  into  cabals  with  the  Puritans,  they  were 
always  doubtful  of  his  sincerity.  Now  secure  of  the  confidence  of  Chades, 
he  had  realized  their  suspicions,  by  abandoning  them ;  and  was,  on  that 
account,  the  distinguished  object  of  their  hatred,  as  weU  as  of  their  fears. 
They  saw,  with  terror  and  concern,  the  whole  power  of  admmistration 
grasped  by  his  ambitious  hand;  while  he  governed  his  master  by  a  more 
absolute  ascendant  than  he  had  ever  held  over  the  late  king,  and  possessed 
m  his  single  person  the  most  considerable  offices  of  the  state.  The  rest  were 
chiefly  occupied  by  his  numerous  flatterers  and  dependants,  whom  his  violent 
temper  prompted  him  to  raise  suddenly  to  the  highest  point  of  elevation,  and 
to  throw  down,  on  the  least  occasion  of  displeasure,  with  equal  impetuosity 
and  vi<4ence.  Disgusted  with  the  failure  oi  the  expedition  under  Mansfeldt, 
the  conmions  were  of  opinioif  Aat  such  a  ministry  was  dot  to  be  trusted  vrith 
the  manac[ement  of  a  war,  how  laudable  soeter  its  object ;  for  aliowmg,  what 
was  very  improbable,  that  success  should  attend  their  measures,  the  event 
was  no  less  to  be  drraded.  A  cwiquering  army,  in  the  hands  of  unprincipled 
men,  might  prove  as  daneerous  to  Irradom  as  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  enemy. 
Religimi,  at  least,  would  be  exposed  to  the  utmost  peril;  religion,  ahreacy 
insulted  by  the  appearance  of  popish  priests  in  their  vestments,  and  the  relax- 
ation of  me  laws  against  recusants,  in  consequence  of  the  alliance  with 
Trance  ;(1)  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  the  peace  of  many  an  honest  mind 
i  was  disturoed,  by  being  obliged  to  conform  to  the  more  decent  ceremonies  of 
the  chureh  of  England^  and  when  many  a  bold  heart  trembled  at  the  sight  of 
a  smplioe. 

Influenced  by  these  reasotungs,  however  Justifiable  the  commons  might 
tlunk  thehr  panimony,  it  appeared  in  a  very  different  light  to  Chailes.  He 
at  fint  considered  it  as  a  spleen  against  BucKingham,  and,  as  such,  ungene- 
rous and  cru^ ;  but  when  ne  pereeived  that  it  proceeded  from  a  purpose  of 
abridging  his  prerojgative,  which  he  thought  already  too  limited,  he  regarded 
that  purpose  as  higbly  criminal.  Filled  with  lofty  ideas  of  monarchical 
power,  an  attempt  to  curcumscribe  his  authority  seemed  to  him  little  less  than 
a  conspiracy  agamst  the  throne.  He  therefore  speedily  reassembled  the 
pailiament,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  adjourn  on  account  of  the  plague, 
which  at  that  time  raged  in  London.  It  met  at  Oxfoid ;  and  there  the  king, 
laying  aside  that  delicacy  which  he  had  hitherto  observed,  endeavoured  to 
draw  from  the  commons  a  more  liberal  supply,  l^  making  them  fully 
acquamted  with  the  state  of  his  affiiin,  with  the  debts  of  the  crown,  the 
expenses  of  Ae  war,  the  steps  he  had  taken,  and  the  engagements  into  which 
he  had  entered  for  oonducting  it  But  all  his  arguments,  and  even  entreaties, 
were  employed  in  vain ;  the  commons  remained  inexorable.  They  obsti- 
nately refused  any  farther  assistance ;  t]K>ugh  it  was  known  that  a  fleet  and 
army  were  lying  at  Portsmouth  in  mat  want  of  pay  and  provisions,  and 
that  Buckingham  and  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  had  advanced,  on  their  own 
credit,  near  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  sea  service.(3)  They 
answered  him  only  by  vexatious  petitions  and  complaints  of  grievances. 


(1)  AebndorSonMMl-liBiiMbtdbeaobiimfiirUMqiiMnMdIw 
vino  j^Molns  for  CapiichikifHtti,wlioIui4pcnniHloii  to  walk  alira^  °*^ 

worth, ToLi.  (S)  PorlMUMMtery  But. ydLjL^m. 
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Enraged  at  rach  obsUnacy,  Charles  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  attempted 
to  raise  money  by  other  means.  He  had  recourse  to  the  old  expedient  of 
fonmg  a  loan  from  the  subject.  For  this  purpose  privy  seals  were  issued: 
and,  by  sums  so  raised,  he  was  enabled,  though  with  difficulty,  to  equip  his 
fleet  It  consisted  of  eighty  sail,  including  transports,  and  carried  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men,  destined  to  act  as  occasion  might  require.  The  chief 
command  was ;  intrusted  to  lord  viscount  Wimbledon,  lately  sir  Edward 
Cecil,  one  of  Buckingham's  creatures.  He  sailed  directly  for  Cadiz,  and 
found  the  bay  full  of  Spanish  ships  of  gre^t  value  \  yet  these,  through  mis- 
conduct, -were  suffered  to  escape.  The  troops  were  landed,  and  a  iort  was 
taken.  But  that  being  found  of  small  consequence,  and  an  epidemical  dis- 
temper having  broke  out  among  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  occasioned  by  the 
immoderate  use  of  new  wine,  Wimbledon  re-embarked  his  forces ;  and  after 
cimising  a  while  off  cape  St.  Vincentf  but  without  success,  in  hopes  of  inter<« 
ceptmg  the  Spanish  plate^fleet,  he  returned  to  England  with  his  sickly  crew^ 
to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  nation. (IV 

The  failure  of  an  enterprise  from  which  he  expected  so  much  treasure 
obliged  Charles  ag^ain  to  call  a  parliament,  and  lay  his  necessities  before  the 
commons.  Ther  immediatel]^  voted  him  three  subsidies  and  three  fifteenths^ 
and  afterward  added  one  subsidy  more ;  yet  the  sum  was  still  very  inadequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  little  fitted  to  promote  the  ambitious  views 
of  the  young  king.  But  the  scantiness  of  this  supply  was  not  the  most 
mortifymg  circumstance  attending  it.  The  commons,  in  the  first  instance, 
only  voted  it,  and  reserved,  until  the  end  of  the  session,  the  power  of  giving 
that  vote  the  sanction  of  a  law.  In  the  mean  time,  under  colour  of  redressing 
grievances,  they  proceeded  in  regulating  and  controlling  every  part  of  ^vem- 
ment ;  and  it  required  do  deep  penetration  to  perceive,  that  it  the  kmg  oIk 
stnicted  their  measures,  or  reftned  com^iance  with  their  demands,  that  he 
must  expect  no  aid  from  parliament  Though  Charles  expressed  great  dis- 
pleasure at  this  conditional  mode  of  siippljr,  as  well  as  at  the  political  inquiries 
of  the  eommons,  his  pressing  wants  obliged  him  to  submit,  and  wait  with 
patience  tiie  issue  of  their  deliberations.  (3) 

In  order  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  their  grievances,  the  commons  took  a 
step  little  expected  by  the  king  or  his  minister.  They  proceeded  to  impeach 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  long  been  odious  to  the  nation,  and  beeame 
more  so  every  day  by  his  arrogant  behaviour,  the  uncontrolled  ascendant 
which  he  maintained  over  his  master,  and  the  pernicious  counsels  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  dictated.  The  uniting  of  many  ofllces  in  his  person* 
accepting  extensive  grants  from  the  crown,  and  procuring  many  tiUes  of 
honour  for  lus  tindred— the  chief  articles  of  accusation  exhibited  against 
him— might  perhaps  be  considered  as  ^evances,  and  justly  inspired  with 
resentment  such  as  thought  they  had  a  right  to  share  in  the  honours  and  em- 
ployments of  the  state,  but  comd  not,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  be  considered 
as  sufficient  grounds  for  an  impeachment.  Charles,  therefore,  thinking  the 
duke's  whole  guilt  consisted  in  being  his  friend  and  favourite,  rashly  resolved 
to  support  him  at  all  hazards,  regar(Uess  of  the  fate  of  the  conditional  supply, 
or  the  clamour  of  the  public.(3) 

The  lord-keeper,  in  the  king's  name,  accordingly  commanded  the  commons 
not  to  meddle  with  his^  minister  and  servant,  Bucking^iam.  A  message  was 
also  sent  them,  that,  if  they  did  not  speedily  furnish  his  majesty  with  supplies, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  try  new  counbils.  They  went  on,  however,  with 
flieir  impeachment  of  the  duke ;  though  sir  John  Elliot  and  sir  Dudley  Digges, 
two  of  the  members  who  had  been  employed  to  conduct  it,  were  sent  to  the 
tower.  And  the  majority  of  the  house,  after  this  insult,  declared  they  would 
proceed  no  farther  upon  business  until  they  were  righted  in  Uieir  privileges ; 
and  CAiarles,  ever  ready  to  adopt  violent  counsels,  but  wanting  firmness  to 
persevere  in  them,  finding  he  had  actod  with  too  much  precipitancy,  ordered 
the  members  to  be  set  at  liberty.(4)    Thus  irritated,  but  not  intimidated,  by 

8)  U^kwQrth^yiLl   Fraokllo,p^ll3.  (8)  f «j. IKil. vol. yl. 

)  F^BDldiii,  p.  196.    Rodiwwtb,  ToL  L  (4)  EiaStwocth,vol.i 
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a  prince  who  had  discorered  his  weakneas  or  imprudence,  or  bofliy  the  com- 
mona,  regardBess  of  the  public  necessities,  continued  their  inquiries  into  the 
conduct  of  Buckingham ;  but  not  being  able  to  fix  any  crime  upon  him,  that 
coidd  be  legally  brought  under  the  article  of  high-tneaaon,  they  drew  up  a 
petition  for'  removing  him  from  his  majesty's  person  and  councils,  as  an 
unwise  and  dangerous  minister.fl) 

The  a0ectionate  and  respectful  style  of  that  petition  leave  great  room  to 
believe,  that  if  Charles  had  complied  with  the  request  of  the  commons,  by 
renouncing  all  future  connexions  with  Buckingham,  a  good  understanding 
might  yet  have  been  established  between  the  king  and  parliament,  and  au 
the  horrors  of  civil  war  prevented ;  for,  if  the  pretenakms  of  the  conmioBS 
afterward  exceeded  the  line  of  the  constitution,  these  extravagant  preten* 
siohs  were  first  roused  by  the  arbitrary  prooeedti^rs  of  the  crown,  which  ex* 
cited  a  hatred  against  royal  authority,  and  a  desire  of  recrimination,  which 
at  last  proved  fatal  to  the  monarchy.  It  may  indeed  be  urged,  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  crown  were  occai^oned  by  the  obsti* 
nacy  of  the  parliament ;  that  Charles  hiad  no  deske  of  opjfffessing  his  subjects, 
how  high  soever  his  ideas  of  prerogative  might  be ;  and  would  never  have 
attempted  any  unconstitutional  measure,  if  the  commons  had  fhmished  him 
with  the  necessary  and  reasonable  supplies.  Both  parties  were  therefore  to 
blame,  and  perhaps  equally;  yet  I  cannot  help  believing  the  commons  were 
sincere,  when  th^  made  this  solemn  declaration  to  the  kiBg>  in  the  close  of 
a  remonstrance  that  followed  their  petition. 

**  We  profess,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  Godt  the  searcher  of  all  heartSf 
that  you  are  as  highly  esteemed  and  beloveif  aa  ever  any  of  your  predeeessora 
were  T  And,  after  entreating  him  to  dismiss  Buckins^am  from  nis  presracet 
Ihey  thus  apologize  for  their  parsimony :— >*  We  piotest  to  your  mmesty  wad 
to  the  whole  worid,  that,  until  this  great  person  he  removed  from  mtermed* 
dMng  with  the  great  affairs  of  state,  we  are  out  of  hope  of  any  sood  success  i 
and  do  fear  that  any  mooey  we  shall  or  can  give,  will,  througn  his  misejB* 
ployment,  be  turned  ratiier  $o  the  prejudiee  of  this  your  kingdom  than  odier* 
wise,  as,  by  lamentable  experience,  we  have  found  in  those  large  supplies 
fomeriy  and  lately  given.  Bui  no  sooner  shaU  we  receive  redress  and  relief 
in  Hnii^  which  of  all  others  is  our  most  insupportable  ffiievance,  but  we  Aail 
forthwith  proceed  to  accomplish  your  nujesty's  own  desire  for  supply ;  and 
likewise,  with  all  cheerfulnesa,  vipgty  ourselves  to  the  perfecting  of'^diveni 
«ther  neat  things,  such  as  we  tbmk  no  one  parliament  in  one  age  can 
iMfallei,  tending  to  the  stability,  wealth*  strenffui,  and  honour  of  this  your 
lUMk>m,  and  the  siq;yport  of  your  friends  and  ulies  abroad.^'Ca) 

rauaged  at  this  second  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  minister  and  favour^ 
ite,  Chanea  paid  no  regard  to  the  prayer  of  the  commons,  or  to  his  loss  of 
supply,  die  necessary  consequence  of  denying  it,  but  immediately  prepared 
lo  dissolve  the  parliament,  m  order  to  avoid  any  farther  importunity  on  a 
snbjeot  so  ungrateful  to  his  ear.  **  What  ideat''  said  he,  *'  must  all  mankind 
entertain  of  my  honour,  should  I  sacrifice  my  innocent  friend  to  pecuniary 
eoosideratkms  1**— But  allowing  this  friend  and  servant  to  have  been  more 
innocent,  and  even  more  able,  than  we  find  him,  it  was  the  king's  doty,  aa 
well  as  his  interest,  to  dismiss  his  minister  from  all  public  employments,  at 
the  request  of  the  rep«esentative  body  of  his  subjects.  For,  as  the  commons 
veryjnstly  observed  in  their  remonstrance,  *'the  relations  between  a  80ve« 
reign  and  his  people  do  far  transcenck  and  are  more  prevalent  and  binding, 
thui  any  rdation  of  a  master  towards  his  servant ;  and  consequently,  to  hear 
and  satisfy  the  just  and  necessary  desires  of  his  people  is  more  honourable 
to  a  prince  than  any  expressions  of  grace  to  a  servant."(3) 

instead  of  listeninff  to  such  reiH)ectful  arguments,  Charles,  by  persevering 
tn  has  support  of  Bw^iagham,  invcdved  himself^  in  the  opinion  of  the  nation, 
in  aB  his  taivoQriie's  crisaes,  whether  real  or  inmuted.  Among  these  was  a 
«haige  of  having  api^ed  a  plaster  to  the  late  king\  side,  without  the  know 

(X)  Pmi.Mut.y(A.yii.  (8)Id.iMd.  (3)M.|Ui. 
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ledge  of  his  physiciansy  uid  which  was  supposed  to  have  b^en  the  etiuie  af 
his  death;  an  accusation  which,  if  Charles  had  believed  to.be  just,  would 
have  loosened  all  the  ties  of  affection  to  Buckingham,  and  which  he  would 
have  prosecuted  to  the  utmost*  Yet  were  there  people  wicked  enough  to 
suppose*  from  the  king's  blind  attachment  to  the  duke,  that  he  had  beea 
pnvy  to  such  an  atrocious  crime*  His  adherence  to  this  worthless  roan  was 
mdied  so  strong  as  to  exceed  all  belief.  When  the  house  of  peers,  whose 
compliant  behavioui;  surely  entitled  them  to  some  influence  with  him,  nv 
quested  that  he  would  let  the  pt^rUanient  sit  a  little  longer,  he  hastily  relied :  . 
''Not  a  moment  longer  TXl)  and  instantly  ended  the  session  by  a  dissolutionU 

In  this  alarming  crisis  of  his  affairs,  as  he  did  not  choose  to  resign  his 
minister,  the  only  rational  counsel  which  Charles  could  pursue  was  imme- 
diately to  conclude  a  peace  with  Spain;  and,  by  that  prudent  measure,  to  render 
himself  as  independent  as  possible  of  the  parliament,  which  seemed  delier- 
mined  to  take  iidvantage  of  nis  necessities,  in  order  to  abridge  his  authority. 
Nothing  could  be  more  easy,  more  consistent  with  national  interest,  or  mora 
agreeable  to  his  qms  wish ;  but  the  violent  and  impetuous  Buckingham,  iii- 
flamed  with  a  desire  of  revenge  for  injuries  which  be  himself  had  committed, 
and  animated  with  a  love  of  glory  which  he  wanted  talents  to  acquire,  per- 
suaded his  too  facile  master  to  continue  the  war,  though  he  had  not  been 
abl«  to  procure  him  the  constitutional  means  of  supporting  it.  Those  new 
eoimielf,  which  Charles  had  [mentioned  to  the  parliament,  were  therefore  now 
to  be  tried,  in  order  to  supply  his  exigencies;  and  so  high  an  idea  had  he 
conceived  of  kingly  power,  and  so  contemptible  an  opinion  of  the  rights  of 
national  assemblies,  that,  if  he  had  possessed  a  military  force  on  which  he 
could  have  depended,  there  is  reason  tp  belieyld  he  would  at  once  have  laid 
aside  all  reserve,  and  attempt&d  to  govern  without  any  regard  to  parli»> 
Bentary  pnvilegea.(i2)  But,  being  destitute  of  such  a  force,  he  was  ooliged 
to  cover  his  violences  under  the  sanction  of  ancient  precedents,  collected 
tnm  all  the  tyrannical  reigns  since  the  Norman  conquest. 

The  people^  howevei^  were  too  keen-sighted  not  to  perceiVe  that  examples 
eaa  never  alter  the  nature  of  injustice.  They  therefore  complained  loudly 
of  the  benevolences  and  loans  which  w^re  extorted  from  them  under  various 
linrais;  and  these  complaints  were  increased  by  a  c<Mnmission,  which  was 
openly  issued,  for  compounding  with  popish  recusants,  and  dispensing,  for  a 
sum  of  money,  with  tne  penal  laws  enacted  against  them.(3)  While  the 
nation  was  in  this  dissatisfied  humour^  intelligence  arrived  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Protestants  in  Germany  by  the  imperial  forces.  A  general  loan  from 
the  snl^eet  was  now  exacted,  equal  to  the  four  subsidies  and  three^fifleenths 
voted  last  parliament ;  and  many  respectable  persons  were  thrown  into  prison 
lor  refusing  to  pay  their  assessments.  Most  of  them  patiently  submitted  to 
confinement,  or  applied  by  petition  to  the  king,  who  generally  released  them, 
five  gentlemen  alone,  namely,  sir  Thomas  Darnel,  sir  John  Corbet,  sir  Walter 
Ead,  sir  John  Evingham,  and  sir  Edmund  Hambden,  had  resolution  enough 
to  demand  theur  release,  not  as  a  favour  from  the  prinqe,  but  as  their  right  by 
the  laws  of  Uieii  oountry.(4) 

On  examination,  it  was  found  that  these  genttotaien  had  been  arbitrarily 
oomraitled,  at  Uie  special  command  alone  of  the  king  and  council,  without 
any  cause  being  assigned  for  such  commitment.  This,  they  asserted,  was 
not  a  sofllcient  ground  for  detainin|r  them  in  custody.  The  question  was 
brought  to  a  solemn  trial  before  the  court  of  King*s  Bench ;  and  m  the  couise 
of  the  debates,  it  appeared  incontesUbly  to  the  nation  that  our  ancestors  had 
been  so  jealo«ks  of  persooal  liberty,  as  to  secure  it  against  absolute  power  in 
the  prince,  not  only  by  an  article  in  the  Grbat  Cbartss  itself,  the  sacred 
'^   '    of  the  laws  and  constitution,  but  by  six  several  statutes  besides.(5) 


(S)  TUf  is  Uie  opinkMi  of  Mr.  Hume,  who  will  not  be  lusDectod  of  tradaciog  Uie  cfaaracter  of  ChaHou 
m  Xtiahworth  vol.  i.  (4)  M.  Ibid. 

(5)«£<lw.llllc«p.lv.   98Edw.IU.caikUi.    37  E4w.ItLcftp.zvai.    38Edw.UI.cap.lz.    4S]SdW. 
UlcM^iiL    2  Bidisid  a  cap.  zU. 
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Preeedents,  However,  wese  nameroufl  of  the  yiolalioii  of  those  statutes:,  so 
that  the  judges,  obsequious  to  the  court,  refused  to  release  the  i«isoiiers,  or 
to  admit  them  to  bail;(l^ 

The  cry  was  now  loua  that  the  nation  was  reduced  to  slaversr.  The  liberty 
of  the  subject  was  violated  for  refusing  to  submit  to  an  illegal  imposition  I 
Nor  was  this  the  only  arbitrary  measure  of  which  the  people  had  reason  to 
complain.  The  troops  that  had  returned  from  the  fruitless  expedition  against 
Cadiz  were  disp^rsea  over  the  kingdom,  and  billeted  upon  private  families, 
contrary  to  established  custom,  which  required  that  they  should  be  quartered 
at  inns  and  public  houses ;  and  all  persons  of  substance,  who  had  refused  or 
.  delayed  the*  loan,  were  sure  to  be  Loaded  with  a  disproportionate  number  of 
those  disorderly  guests';  while  people  of  inferior  condition,  who  had  shown 
a  refractory  disposition,  were  pressed  into  the  sea  or  land  service. (9)  £very 
one,  in  a  word,  seemed  to  feel  the  public  grievances,  and  to  execrate  the  op* 
pressive  spirit  of  administration,  though  passive  obedience  was  strongly  re- 
commended from  the  pulpit ;  and  the  crimes  and  outrages  committed  by  the 
soldiers,  who  bad  never  been  habituated  to  the  restraints  of  discipline,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  increase  the  ^neral  discontent 

In  the  midst  of  these  alarming  dissatisfactions  and  increasing  difficulties, 
when  baffled  in  every  attempt  against  the  dominions  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  embroiled  with  his  own  subjects,  what  was  the  sur- 
prise of  mai^ind  to  see  Charies,  as  if  he  had  not  yet  had  enough  enemies, 
engage  in  a  war  against  France !  Unable  to  account  for  so  extraordinary  a 
measure,  historians  have  generally  ascribed  it  to  an  amorous  ouarrel  between 
cardinal  Richelieu  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  on  Account  of  a  rival  passion 
for  the  queen  of  France,  and  the  encouragement  which  the  duke  had  received, 
when  employed  to  bring  over  the  princess  Henrietta,  which  induced  him  to 
project  a  new  embassy  to  that  court,  as  I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to 
relate.(3)  But  however  that  might  be,  Buckingham  had  other  reasons  for 
involving  his  master  in  a  war  with  France. 

One  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  affainst  the  duke,  and  that  which  had 
excited  the  greatest  odium,  was  the  sending  of  some  English  sliips  to  assist 
^e  F^nch  king  in  subduing  his  Protlestant  subjects,  who  were  m  arms  in 
defence  of  their  religious  Imerties.  To  this  impolitic,  as  well  as  inhuman 
measure,  Buckingham  had  been  seduced  by  a  promise,  that  as  soon  as  the 
Hugonots  were  reduced,  Lewis  XIII.  would  take  an  active  part  in  the  war 
against  the  house  of  Austria.  But  afterward,  finding  himself  deceived  by 
cardinal  Richelieu,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
French  monarehy,  he  procured  a  peace  for  the  Hugonots,  and  became  secu- 
rity to  them  for  its  performance.  That  peace,  however,  was  not  observed ; 
Richelieu  still  meaitated  the  utter  destruction  of  the  I^rotestant  partjr  in 
France.  They  were  deprived  of  many  of  their  cautionary  towns,  and  forts 
were  ereetinff  to  bridle  Rochelle,  their  most  considerable  bulwark.(4)  The 
subjection  of  the  Hugonots,  it  was  readilv  foreseen,  would  render  France 
more  formidable  to  England  than  the  whole  house  of  Austria.  Besides,  if 
Charles  and  Bucklnffharo  should  supinely  behold  their  ruin  accomplished, 
suefa  a  conduct  would  increase  the  popular  discontents,  and  render  the  breach 
between  the  king  and  parliament  irreparable.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  as 
the  only  means  of  recovering  any  degree  of  credit  with  the  people,  as  well 
as  of  curbing  the  power  of  an  ambitious  rival,  to  undertidce  tne  defence  of 
the  Hugonots. 

A  neffotiation  was  aeeordingly  entered  into  with  Soubise,  brother  to  the 
duke  of  Rohan,  the  head  of  the  Protestant  pMy  in  France,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  London  {  and  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  sail,  with  an  army  of  seven  thou« 
Mnd  men  on  board,  was  fitted  out  for  the  assistance  of  the  Hugonots,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the 
Idnffdom,  and  utterly  unacquainted  with  naval  or  niilitary  service.  The  fate 
bf  the  expedition,  as  we  have  seen,(5)  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from 

m  Kiiihworth,vol.t.  (i)  U.iUd.  (3)  PutI.LeLLX3UY, 

44)aMFanLlAUaaV.orihiiwoil^aiMltbtMliMntlMrecitiiL         {S)  taitl  uMw^ 
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kit  mamfemenU  When  the  fleet  appevred  before  Rocbette,  lie  i 
of  that  city  shut  their  gatee*  and  Kiused  to  admit  aniea4>f  whoae  amval  they 
were  not  apprized.  Buckingham  made  a  descent  on  the  lele  of  Sh6 ;  bidt 
took  hie  meaanres  eo  ud^lfully,  that  he  was  able  to  make  na^  impression  oa 
the  principal  fort;  and  the  sea  was  so ^negiigently  goarded,1hat  a  French 
aimy  stole  over  in  small  diyisioiis,  and  obliged  him  to  re^embarky  after  losing 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  land  forees.(l)  With  the  wretched  remnant  he . 
returned  to  England,  totally  discredited  both'  as  an  admiral  and  general,  and 
uniyersally  despised  and  detested  as  a  minister. 

The  public  gneyances  were  now  so  great,  that  an  insunection  was  to  be 
apprehended.  The  people  were  not  only  loaded  with  illegal  taxes,  bnt  their 
commerce,  which  had  been  hurt  by  the  Spanish,  was  ruined  by  the  FVench 
war ;  while  the  glory  of  the  nation  was  tarnished  by  unsuccessfid  enterprises* 
and  its  safety  threatened  bjr  the  forces.of  two  powerful  monarehies.  Ataudi 
a  season,  Charles  and  Buckingham  must  haye  dreaded,  aboye  all  things,  the 
callings  of  a  parliament ;  yet  the  improvidence  of  the  ministry,  the  necessity  , 
of  supply,  and  the  danger  of  foreing  another  Ipant  obl^^ed  them  to  have  re« 
course  to  that  expedient.  In  ordior  to  wipe  ofl^  if  possible,  the  popular  odium 
from  the  duke,  it  was  represented  as  his  motion ;  and  still  farther  to  disposa 
tte  commons  to  co-operate  with  the  miniater,  warrants  were  issued  preyjons 
to  their  meetine,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  relief  of  those 

S^nilemen  who  had  been  confined  on  account  of  refusing  to  contribute  toward* 
e  late  loan.    Their  number  amounted  to  seyenty-eig^t,  and  many  of  them 
w«re  elected  members  of  the  new  pariiamenL<3) 

When  the  commons  assembled,  the  court  perceiyed  that  they  were  men  of 
the  same  independent  spirit  with  their  predecesson,  and  so  opulent,  that  their 
property  was  computed  to  surpass  three  times  that  of  the  house  of  peen.(3) 
Bat  alUiaugh  enraged  at  the  late  yif^tiona  of  public  liberty,  by  personal 
injoriea,  and  by  4he  extreme  foUy  with  which  public  measures  were  conducted* 
to  the  disgrace,  and  eyen  danger,  of  the  nation,  they  entered  upon  busmesa 
with  no  1^8  Aeaqper  and  decorum  than  y  igour  and  abiiity.  From  a  Imowledge 
of  the  hittff's  pohtical  opinions,  as  well  as  firom  his  speech  at  their  meeting, 
in  which  he  .told  them,  **  that  if  they  did  not  do  their  duty,  in  contributing 
toiihe  jnecessities  of  the  state,  he  must  use  those  oCiber  m«ms,  which  God  had 
put  into  his  hands !"  they  foresaw,  that  if  any  handle  waa  afforded,  he  would 
umnediately  •diss^dye  4he  parliament,  and  think  himself  thenceforth  Justified 
m  violating^  in  a  manner  BtiU  more  open,  all  the  ancient  forms  of  the  consti* 
tntion.  But  the  decency  which  the  popular  leadem  haye  prescribed  to  them- 
selyea,  hi  order  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  which  must  have  been 
the  immediate  oonseqaeneeof  a  new  breach  between  the  king  and  parliament, 
did  not  prevent  them  from  taking  into  consideration  the  grievances  under 
which  the  nation  had  lately  laboured— the  billeting  of  soldiers,  the  imposing 
of  arbitrary  taxes,  the  imprisoning  of  those  who  refused  to  comply,  and  the 
refoaal  of  bail,  on  a  Habeas  Corpus,  to  certain  gentlemen  who  demanded  it» 
Nor  did  they  fail  to  express  themselves  with  a  proper  degree  of  indignation 
on  these  subf  ects. 

**  This  is  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,**  said  sir  Francis  Scjrmour,  who 
opened  the  debate,  ^  and  here,  if  not  here  alone,  his  nujesty  majr  sea,  as  in  a 
true  glass,  the  state  of  the  kingdom.  We  are  called  hither  by  his  majestv^s 
writs,  in  order  to  give  him  faithful  counsel ;  sudi  as  may  stand  with  his 
honour :  and  this  we  must  do  without  flattery.  We  are  also  sent  hither  by 
the  people,  in  order  to  deliver  their  just  gnevances ;  and  this  we  mu^t  do 
without  fear.  Let  us  not  like  Cambyses*  judges,  who,  when  questioned  by 
their  prince  concerning  some  illegal  measures,  repUed,  tftoitfik  <Am  u 
lam,  me  Pehian  kinfifnay  do  what  ihgy  Utt !  Thia  was  a  base  flattery,  fitter 
for  our  own  reproof  than  imitation ;  and,  as  feax^  so  flattery  taketh  away  the 
Judgment.    For  my  part,  I  shall  shun  both;  and  speak  my  mind  with  aa  much> 


(1)  Riitbironb,  Tol.  1.    Whitlocke,  p.  8.     . 
(3)  Pflft  JEHfft.  vol.  UL    BMbwoita,voLL' 


(8)  XMhwortli,Tol.L 
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4aiy  as  any  mn  to  hMmajestyf  without  «ieglectiiigtb9  public.  But  how  caa 
we  e^resn  affiectionfl,, while  we  retain  our  fears?  or  speak  of  ]^iving»  till  we 
Juiow  whether  we  have  any  thing  left  U>  give?  For  if  his  miyeaty  may  be 
versuaded  to  take  what  he  will,  what  occasion  have  we  to  give?  That  this 
(ath  been  done,  appears  bjr  the  billeting  of  scddiers*  a  thing  nowise  advanta* 
feoBB  ta  the  Jdng*  s  seirvioe,  and  a  burden  to  the  commonwealth ;  by  the 
iffipiisonmen^  of  gentlemen  for  refusing  Uie  loan»  yet  who,  if  they  had 
doqe  the  contrary  fxoin  fear,  had  been  as  blameable  as  the  projectors  of  thai 
oppressive  measure.  And  to  countenance  these  proceedings,  hath  it  not  been 
peached,  or  rather  prated,  in  the  pulpit*  that  adl  we  have  is  the  king's  by 
.divine  right  ?'* 

**  I  have  lead,**  said  sir  iJLobert  Philips,  '^  of  a  custom  among  the  old  Ro<> 
mans,  .that  once  every  year  they  held  a  solemn  festival,  during  which  their 
idaves  had  liberty,  without  exception,  to  speak  what  they  would  in  oi^r 
to  ease  their  afflicted  minds ;  and  that,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  festival,  they 
retumed  to  their  -former  abject  ccmdition.  This  may,  with  some  resemblance 
and  di^inotion,  well  sel  forth  oiir  present  state.  After  the  revolution  of 
^ome  tia^e,  and  the  grievous  sufleringB  of  many  violent  oppressions,  we  have 
nowj  as  those  slaves  had,  a  day  of  liberty  of  roeech :  but  we  shaU  not,  I 
^s^  l^e  heivafter  slaves^  for  we  are  bobn  pbsb  !  Vet  wnat  illegal  burdens  our 
estatids  and  persons  hayegroaiied  under,  my  heart  yearns  to  tmnk,my  tongue 
ihlters  to  utter.  /  " 

**  The  grievances  by  whidt  we  are  oppressed,"  ccmtinued  he,  **  I  draw 
under  two  heads';  acts  of  power  against  law,  and  the  judgments  of 
lawyers  against  our  liberty.**  He  then  menUoned  three  illegal  Judgments 
passed  within  his  memory;  that  bv  which  the  Scots  bom  after  the  accessimi 
of  James  L  were  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  English  subjecU;(l)  thai 
by  which  the  new  impositions  had  been  wananted ;  and  that  by  which  arbl<» 
aents  were  authorized.    After  this  enumeratwn  he  thus  pro^ 


>^  I  can  live,  although  anbther»  who  has  no  right,  be  put  to  live  aleitf  with 
ine;  nay,  I  caii  live,  though  bm-dened  with  imposittons  beyond  what  at 
present  I  bear:  but  to  have  my  liberty,  which  ie  the  soul  of  my  life,  taken 
from  me  bv  power,  to  have  my  person  pent  up  in  a  jail,  ^thout  remedy 
by  law,  and  to  be  so  adjudged---0  improvident  ancestors  I  O  unwise  iote^ 
Aithers!  to  be  so  curious  m  providing  for  the  quiet  poesesston  of  our  lands, 
and  the  liberties  of  parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  so  negligent  of  our 
personal  libertv;  to  let  us  lie  in  pvisoB,  and  that  during  pleasure,  without 
l«medy  or  redress !  If  this  be  law,  why  do  we  ti^  of  liberties  %  why 
tiouble  oufiselves  with  disputes  about  a  constitution,  franchises,  property  in 
goods,  sua  the  ^ke  }  What  may  any  man  call  his  own,  if  not  the  liberty  of 
his  person} 

*<  I  am  we^y,'*  added  he,  ^  of  tre^mg  these  ways,  and  therefore  conclude 
io  a  s<3lect  committee,  in  order  to  frame  a  petition  to  his  majesty  for  redress 
i^  our  grievances.^(9)  The  same  eubject  was  pursued  by  sir  Thomas  Went* 
worthy  who  excj^med,  ^  We  paust  vindicate ! — What !  New  things  t — ^No : 
our  ancient  legal  and  vital  libeitieB,  by  reinforcing  the  laws  enacted  by  our 
ancestors !  by  setting  such  a  stamp  upon  ^hem,  that  no  licentious  i^u-it  shall 
toe  henceforth  to  invade  them.''(3)  ' 
^  The  commons  accordingly  proceeded  to  frame  a  PBtmoir  or  Rights,  as 
they  chose  to  call  it ;  indicating  by  this  name,  that  it  contained  a  corrobo* 
ration  or  explanation  of  the  ancient  constitution,  pot  any  infringement  of 
royal  prerogative,  or  aoquiiition  of  new  liberties.  And  Charles,  finding  his 
threats  had  neither  awed  them  into  submission,  nor  pvovoked  them  to  indecent 
*__  *  .   _* ,    >.       , .  ^.  .  ,  .,  "iting  message  J  inti- 

I  own,  and  stood  not 


freedom  of  speech,  thought  fit  to  send  them  a  epnciliathig  message  ( inti- 
maling  that  he  esteemed  1^  grievances  of  the  house  his  own^ 


(l)'He  p9n  tff»  Scota  ft  Iiftn4mQe  eomidlment,  at  the  mum  line  il»t  be  blamet  die  ftct:^**  t  natfcni,*' 
Myt  bo,  "  wblch  I  lieanllj  love  for  their  Bingular  good  xcal  in  our  reUcloo,  «ii4  tbelr/r^  Mtrtt  topreierri 
liberty  ftrteyoedtny  or  He.**    Pari  Hist.  y<^  &^  ^ 

(S)SudiWQitti,iFQl.t.    Api.lfiff.vol.4L  -    (8)l4.tbM. 
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on  pKcedenee  kt  point  of  honour.  He  iheiefore  desired,  that  the  flame  oom* 
mittee  which  was  appointed  for  the  redress  of  grievances  might  also  undertake 
the  business  of  9wp^y»  Pleased  with  this  concession,  the  commons  voted 
him  five  subsidies ;  with  which,  though  miich  inferior  to  his  wants,  he  was  well 
satisfied  $  and  declared,  with  tears  of  affection  in  his  eyes»  '^  that  he  liked  par- 
Uaments  aS  first;  though  latoly,  he  knew  not  how,  he  had  got  a  distarte  of 
them,  but  was  now  whers  he  was  befbife:  he  loved  them,  and  i^ould  rejoice 
to  meet  his  people  again.''(l) 

¥rhen  Ghailes  m^Se  this  declaration,  he  was  not  folly  acquainted  with  the 
extent  of  the  Petition  of  Ri^ts,  and  therefore  afterward  attepipted^  by  various 
means,  to  get  it  moderated,  as  well  as  to  evade  giving  his  assent  to  it  in  the 
usual  manner.  But  as  it  was  ihtimatelrconnected  with  the  vote  of  supply, 
which  was  altogether  conditional,  the  king  was  at  last  obliged  to  give  his 
solemn  sanction  to  the  bill.  The  dela3rs^  however,  whichhe  had  interposed, 
and  the  seeming  reluctance  he  discovered  to  ratify  the  rights  of  his  peqple, 
deprived  the  extorted  assent  of  all  claim  to  meht  in  the  eyes  of  the  com* 
mons.  They  Justly  considered  it  as  the  effect  of  necessity,  not  complai- 
sance, and  foewne  even  more  suspicious  of  the  kin^s  designs  against  the 
constitution.  In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  thinking,  they  proceeded  to 
require  the  redress  of  a  number  of  inferior  grievances,  not  mentioned  in 
their  petition,  which  provided  only  agfainst  forced  loans,  benevolences,  taxes 
without  consent  of  parliament,  arbitrary  imprisonment,  billeting  soidieis, 
and  martial  law:  and  they  took  into  consideration  the  duty  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  which  had  not  yet  been  granted  by  parliament.  To  levy  this 
duty  without  their  consent  they  affirmed  was  a  palpableviolaticm  of  the 
ancient  liberties  of  the  people,  and  an  open  infringement  of  the  Petition  of 
Rights,  in  which  those  liberties  were  so  lately  confirmed.(3)  Alarmed  at  such 
an  unexpected  attack  upon  his  prerogative,  Charles  came  suddenly  to  the 
parliament,  and  ended  the  session  by  a  prorogation,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
presenting  of  a  remonstrance,  which  the- house  had  prepared  for  his  consi^ 
deration.  (3) 

In  hopes  of  conciliating  the  affections  of  his  0al4ects,by  n^aking  a  popular 
use  of  the  supply  which  they  had  granted  him,  ka  well  as  recovering  the 
reputation  of  his  arms,  Chatles  turned  his  eyes,  during  tiie  recess  of  parlia- 
ment,  towards  the  distressed  Protestants  in  France.  Rochelle  was  now  doselv 
besieged  by  land,  and  a  mole  was  erecting  to  cut  off  iQl  communication  with 
it  bv  sea.  To  the  relief  of  that  place  the  earl  of  Denbigh  was  despatched, 
with  ten  ships  of  the  Une,  and  sixty  transports  and  victuallers;  but  by  va 
anacconntable  complication  of  cowardice  and  incapacity,  if  not  treachery,  he 
returned  without  so  much  as  affording  the  besieged  a  supply  of  provisums. 
In  order  to  wipe  off  this  disgrace,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  we  have 
already  seen  make  so  contemptible  ai  figure  as  a  commander,  repiured  to 

<1)  Part.  HhL  vtil.  tH.  (%  ftuihwortfa,  fdL  t. 

Cii  J9tirn.»Jmtt,WB.  .NbtblQg  tefds  ttOM  to  euope,  if  ii9C  to  inaiUy,  ibe  «itveiiie  rifiiar  of  tte 
nrnrnnm  nmijnt  Charles,  tlian  his  open  encourafement  of  sucb  principle*  wb  are  altofecher  iooompatilde 
wUi  a  llaiiied  covemment  One  Manwaring  had  preached  a  semion,  which  the  oommons  feund,  apoA 
iaqahyitolMpiiiitedbyapeeialcoiniBaBdarthe  kmg;  aad  tiUa femoii,  wten  etamined,  was  obearvcd 
toeoauia  doctrines  subversive  of  all  ctvU  liberty.  It  taught,  that  although  property  was  commonly 
lodged  In  the  subject,  yet  all  property  was  transftrred  to  the  sovereign  whenever  any  exigency  rrantred  . 
aippiy ;  Siat  the  consent  of  parliament  was  not  neecanry  for  the  imposUloo  of  taxes ;  and  that  the  dlvlaa 
laws  reaatred  oampHaaQs  with  every  demand,  how  irregnlar  aoever,  which  the  prince  should  make  upoo 
his  people.  (Rusbwqrth,  voL  i.  Pari  Hiai.  vol.  viH.)  For  these  doctrines  the  commons  Impeached  Man 
^raring ;  and  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  by  the  peers  was,  That  he  should  be  Imprisoned  during 
iK  Bteasore  of  the  house,  be  fined  a  tliottsand  pounds  to  the  ktag,  make  sufamlsskm  and  acknowledflneoi 
ftr  his  oSboee,  be  suuended  durieg  three  years,  be  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  dignity  or 
KCttbir  office,  and  that  bbbook  should  be  called  In  and  btimed.  (/i.  ibid.)  But  no  sooner  was  the  sessioa 
ended,  diaa  this  man,  so  Justly  obnoxious  to  both  houses  of  pariladMnt,  and  to  the  whole  nation,  received 
afsidon,  was  promoted  t»a  livliig  of  eoiwiderable  value,  and  raised,  sooM  yeaia  after,  to  the  see  of  St 
Asaph.  (Rusiiworth,  vol.  U  Nor  were  Charles's  arbitmry  principles,  like  hie  floher's,  merely  speculative. 
ABQog  other  grievances,  which  seemed  to  require  redress,  the  commons  applied  fcr  eaneelling  a  eomroia. 
ilea  gnMed  to  tlie  prtnclpal  eflken  of  the  ernwn,  by  wideh  they  wcra  empowered  to  bmmi,  and  loeokifleK 
VBoog  ihemaelvea  the  meiliods  of  levying  money  by  Lropoeitions  or  otberwiae ;  and,  *'  where  /orm  and 
attauttne^  8s  expressed  In  the  commlsdfon,  "must  be  dispensed  With  rather  than  the  tiAttmia  be  loit 
iir  haisfded.*'  {ParL  HiH.  vol.  vili.  Rushworth,  vol.  i.)  This,  in  a  word,  was  a  scheme  for  finding 
■apdiMus  whiitk  misbt  nte  ^m  laenqgatiTOto  UiafraaiM  lbrigbt,a«4  nadflv  iha  pariiaaatt  wlieUy 
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POftsmouth,  where  he  had  prepared  a  considerate  fleet  and  army;  resolved 
once  more  to  display  liis  prowess  on  the  coast  of  France*  and  defeat  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Richelieu,  his  competitor  ia  love,  in-politics*  and  even 
in  war.fl) 

But  this  enterprise  was  obstructed,  and  the  relief  of  Rochelle  preyented« 
by  one  stroke  of  a  desperate  enthusiast,  named  Felton,  who  md  served . 
under  Buckingham,  in  the  station  of  a  lieutenant,  on  hi»  former  expedition. 
Disgusted  at  being  refused  a  company,  on  the  deadi  of  his  captain,  who  was 
killed  in  the  retreat  from  the  isle  of  Rh6,  Felton  had  thrown  up  his  com- 
mission, and  retired  from  the  army.  While  private  resentment  was  boiling 
in  his  breast,  he  met  with  the  remonstrance  of  the  commons,  in  which  the 
man  he  hated  was  represented  as  the  cause  of  all  the  grievances  under  which 
the  nation  groaned,  but  more  especially  of  those  relating  to  religion.  Na^ 
turally  vindictive,  gloomy,  and  enthusfastical*  he  was  led  to  suppose,  that 
he  should  do  an  acceptable  service  to  Heaven,  at-  the  same  time  that  he  gra- 
tified the  impulse  of  his  own  envenomed  heart,  if  he  should  despatch  this 
enemy  of  God  and  his  country.  Full  of  his  purpose,  he  came  to  Portsmouth 
at  the  same  time  with  the  duke,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  perpe- 
trating the  blood^r  deed.  . 

Such  an  occasion  soon  offered.  While  Buckingham  was  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  Soubise,  and  other  French  gentlemen,  relative  to  the  state 
of  Rochelle,  a  difference  of  sentiment  arose,  which  produced  from  the 
foreigners  some  violent  gesticulations,  and  vehement  exertions'  of  voice, 
though  nothing  that  could  be  seriously  considered  as  an  insult.  Scarce  was 
this  conversation  ended,  when  the  duke,  on  turning  round'  to  speak  to  sir 
Thomas  Frjrar,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  was  stabbed  in  the  breast  with  a  knife. 
"  The  villam  has  killed  me  !'*— cried  he,  and,  puUing  out  the  Jmife,  expired 
without  uttering  another  word.  Nobody  had  seen  the  stab  given  \  but  every 
one  concluded  that  the  murder  had  been  committed  by  the  French  gentlemen, 
the  violence  of  whose  voice  and  gestures  had  been  remarked,  while  their 
words  were  not  understood  by  the  by-standers ;  and  in  the  first  transports 
of  revengeful  rage,  they  would  instantly  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  duke's 
attendants,  if  some  men  of  temper  and  judgment  had  not  happily  inteiposed, 
though  by  no  means  convinced  of  their  innocence. 

Meantime,  a  hat  was  found  among  the  crowd,  in  the  inside  of  which  was 
sewed  a  paper  containing. part  of  the  late  remonstrances  of  the  commons, 
which  declared  Buckingham  an  enemy  to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  imder  that  a  short  prayer  or  ejaculation.  It  was  imme- 
diately concluded  that  the  hat  belonffed  to  the  assassin,  but  who  he  might  b6, 
nobody  could  conjecture,  as  the  writmg  did  not  discover  his  name ;  and  every 
one  conjectured  that  he  had  already  fled  far  enoupfh  not  to  be  found  without 
a  hat,  the  only  circumstance  that  could  lead  to  a  discovery.  In  the  midst  of 
this  anxious  solicitation  to  apprehend  the  supposed  fugitive,  a  man  without  a 
hat  was  seen  walking  very  composedly  by  the  door  near  which  the  murder 
had  been  committed.  "  Here,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  company,  *'  is  the 
fellow  who  killed  the  duke  !**  and  on  hearing  a  general  cry,  "  Where  is  he  % 
where  is  he  t"  Felton  firmly  answered,  "  Here  I  am !"— He  cheerfully  ex- 
posed his  breast  to  the  drawn  swords  of  the  duke's  officers,  being  desirona 
of  falling  a  sacrifice  to  their  fury,  in  order  to  avoid  a  public  execution.  And 
he  persisted  to  the  last  in  denying  that  he  had  any  accomplice. (3) 

The  king  received  the  news  of  Buckingham's  death  witn  so  little  emotion, 
that  his  courtiers  concluded  he  was  secretly  not  displeased  to  get  rid  of  a 
minister  so  generally  odipus  to  the  nation.  But  this  seeming  indifierence, 
as  was  afterward  discovered,  proceeded  only  from  the  gravity  and  composure 
of  Charles's  mind ;  he  being  attached  as  much  as  ever  to  that  worthless 
favourite,.for  whose  friends,  during  his  whole  life,  he  retained  an  affection, 
and  a  prejudiee  against  his  enemies.  He  even  urged  that  Felton  should  be 
put  to  the  torture  in  order  to  extort  a  confession  of  his  supposed  accom* 

.a)8eeP«rttLetLXXIV.ortUiwDric,tiidUMullioi«tlMMeiM.  (S)  amiidoo,fol.i    ' 
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plices;  and  was  much  chagrined,  when  the  judges  declared  the  practice  to 
t>e  unlawful,  as  well  as  the.  gratification  of  his  request,  that  the  criminal's 
right  hand  might  be  cut  off  before  the  execution  t)f  the  sentence  of  death. (1) 
But  Charles  had  public  cares  enough  to  divert  his  mind  from  private  eriefs. 
The  projected  mole  being  finished,  Rochelle  was  now  closely  Uockaded  on 
all  sides ;  yet  the  inhabitants,  though  pressed  with  the  utmost  rigours  of 
famine,  still  refused  to. submit,  in  hopes  of  succour  ftom  England.  On  the 
death  of  Buckingham,  the  command  of  the  fleet  and  army  destined' for,  their 
refief  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Lindsey ;  who,  on  his  arrival  before  i^ochell^ 
made  some  attempt^  to  break  througn  the  mole,  and  force  his  way  into  th^ 
harbour.  But  that  stupendous  monument  of  Richelieu's  genius  was  now. 
fortified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  design'  imp^cticaUe ;  and  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  seeing  all  prospect  of  assistance  cut  off,  were  obliged 
to  surrender^  in  view  of  the  Engl&h  neet.(0) 


LETTER  IV. 

England  and  Scotlandffrom  ^e  Assassination  of  Buckingham^  to  the 
Execution  of  Ike  Earl  of  Strafford^  1641. 

Tbe  failure  of  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Protestant  cause  in  France,  the  immediate  consequence  of  it,  contributed 
much  to  increase  tbe  discontents  of  the  English  nation,  and  to  diminish  the 
authority  of  Charles  I.  On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  commons  com- 
plained of  many  grievances,  especially  m  regard  to  religion ;  and,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  redress  of  these,  they  resumed  their  claim  to  the  right  of  granting 
tonnage  and  poundage.  This  duty,  in  more  ancient  times,  had  commonly 
been  a  temporary  grant  of  tl^e  parliament ;  but  since  the  time  of  Henry  V.  it 
had  been  conferred  on  every  king  durinfif  life.  Each  prince  had  claimed  it 
from  the  moment  o(  his  accession,  and  it  had  been  usually  voted  by  the  first 
parliament  of  each  reign.  Charles,  during  the  short  interval  which  passed 
between  his  accession  and  first  parliament,  had  followed  the  example  of  his 
predecessors.  Nor  was  any  fault  found  with  him  for  so  doing.  But  the 
commons,  when  assembled,  instead  of  granting  this  duty  during  the  king's 
Ufe,  voted  it  only  for  a  year  ;(3)  a  circumstance  which  proves,  beyond  contro- 
versy, that  they  had  seriously  formed  a  plan  of  reducmg  the  king  to  a  state 
of  dependence.  The  peers,  who  perceived  the  purpose  of  the  lower  house, 
and  saw  that  the  duty  of  pounda^  wa.8  now  become  more  neoessary  than 
ever  to  supply  Uie  growing  necessities  of  the  crown,  rejected  the  bill.  The 
parliament  was  soon  after  dissolved,  without  any  other  steps- being  taken  in 
the  business,  by  either  party,;  and  Charles  continued  to  levy  the  duty,  and 
thepeople  to  pay  it  in  conformity  with  ancient  usage. 

T^e  subject,  however,  w^s  so  fully  agitated  by  the  succeeding  parliament, 
that  every  one  began  to  question  the  legality  of  levying  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Charles,  not 
yet  sufficiently  tsLmed  to  compliance,  boldly  asserted  his  prerogative ;  and 
the  commons,  engaged  in  procuriuff  redress  of  more  pernicious  grievances, 
had  little  leisure  to  attend  to  the  mfringement  of  so  disputable  a  privilege. 
But  no  sooner  had  they  obtained  the  king's  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Rights, 
wldch  afforded  a  remedy  against  the  renewal  of  their  most  weighty  griev- 
ances, than  they  took  this  matter  into  serious  consideration.  The  king  had 
obstructed  their  proceedings,  by  dissolving  the  parliament;  but  being  now 
again  assembled*  they  showed  their  intention  of  extorting  from  the  crown 
▼ery  large  concessions,  in  return  for  the  duty  on  tonnage  and  poundage,  i 
Gharies,  who  had  foreseen  these  pretensions,  took  care  very  early  to  in- 
fbim  the  parliament,  <^  That  he  had  not  taken  the  duties  of  tonnage,  and 

il)itiMliwocdi,vdLL   WUUock,p.U.  CQ  RiMhwDitli,ToL&  (3)  Jbiink 5 Julj, MHS* 
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poundftf e  as  'pertaining^  \o  his  hereditary  prerogative ;  but  that  it  ever  was 
and  still  is  his  meaning  to  enjoy  them  as  a  gift  of  his  people ;  that  he 'pre- 
tended not  to  justify  himself  U)r  what  -he  nad  hitherto  levied,  by  anj  right 
which  he  assumed,  but  only  by  the  necessity  of  4he  case.^(l^  'Diis  con- 
cession, as  a  learned  historian  xemarks,  miglit  have  satisfied  tne  commons^ 
had  they  been  influenced  by  no  other  motive  but  that  of  ascertaining  their 
own  powers  and  privileges.  But  thejr  had  higher  views ;  and  insisted  as  an 
indispensable  preliminary,  that  the  King  phould,  for  a  time,  entirely  desist 
from  levying  the  duties  in  question,  after  which  thev  would  take  into  conside- 
ration the  propriety  of  restoring  such  sevenne  to  tne  crown. 

The  proud  spirit  of  Charles  could  not  submit  to  a  rigour  that  had  never 
been  exercised  against  any  of  his  predecessors.  Besides,  he  was  afraid  that 
the  commons  might  renew  their  former  project  of  making  this  revenue  only 
temporary,  and  thereby  reduce  him  to.  perpetual  depejidence.  He  did  not, 
however,  immediately  break  witk  them  on  their  delay  of  granting  him  the 
contested  duties ;  but  when,  instead  vof  listening  to  his  earnest  solicitations 
for  supply,  they  proceeded  to  carrv  their  scrutiny  into  his  management  of 
religion,  bis  indignation  was  roused,  and  he  dissolved  the  parliament,  with  a 
determined  resolution  never  to  call  another,  unless  he  shomd  see  indications 
of  a  more  compliant  disposition  in  the  nation.  (3) 

The  commons,  on  this  occasion,  behaved  with  ^reat  boldness.  As  soon  as 
they  had  the  first  intimation  of  the  king*s  design  from  the  speaker,  who 
immediately  left  the  chair,  they  pushed  him  back  into  it ;  and  two  members 
held  him  there,  until  a  short  remonstrance  was  framed,  and  passed  by  accla- 
mation rather  than  by  vote.  In  that  remonstrance  aU  who  should  seek  to 
extend,  or  introduce,  popery  or  Arminianism  (lately  imported  from  Holland, 
where  we  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  mention  its  rise),(3)  were  declared 
enemies  to  the  commonwealth.  All  who  should  advise  the  levying  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  without  consent  of  parliament,  were  brought  under  the 
same  description;  and  every  merchant  who  should  voluntanly  pay  these 
duties,  Qol  being  granted  by  parliament,  was  to  be  reputed  a  betrayer  of  the 
liberties  of  En^and,  and  an  enemy  to  his  country. ^4)   . 

The  discontents  of  the  nation  now  rose  higher  than  ever,  on  account  of 
this  violent  breach  between  the  king  and  paruament :  and  Charles's  subse- 
quent proceedings  were  ill  calculated  to  appease  them.  He  ordered  those 
popular  leaders,  who  had  been  most  active  m  the  late  tumult  in  the  house  of 
commons,  to  be  taken  into  custody.    Some  of  them  were  fined,  and  con- 

Cl)  Rttflbworth,  VOL  1.    Pari  HUU  vol.  vllL 

(9)  It  tfl  not  at  all  sarprMnc,  tilttOhBriMslMfaM  be  ennrnd  atthli  ittaaiitor  theoaBOMMMlttBamdk 
on  liltotalMiMikal  JuiiMUDtloisor  tbat  Uiejrthould  be  derinnit  of  ebrhkiBg  It,  ea  ft  waa  ehnoat  ifae  oo^ 
dangerotaa  prerofatlve  oT  tha  crown  agalnat  whldi  the  Petition  of  RIghta  nad  not  planted  a  barrier.  When 
tiie  eccleslaaticar  lurladtction  over  Ettfland  waa  wreated  ftom  the  aee  of  ItnaM,  the  people  bai  readfff 
•abmlttMtoaionadktloDDokaBarbltmrylotheprince.  Tfaua  the  king  obtained  a  IwieaddManorpae. 
ronti  ve,  belnf  veated  with  the  noat  abaolutc  power  in  aU  afiklra  relative  to  the  govenunent  of  the  church 
and  the  conaclence  of  the  aubjeet 

The  Htgh  Commlflaloa  court,  or  aoprene  eodedaatkal  tribanal,  wna  ItomedlaWijr  under  Ibe  dtoeeiion  ^T 
the  arowB.  A  conformity  of  rollgioa  wia  denanded  over  the  whole  IrnRdom ;  and  every  reAiaai  of  the 
eatabltahed  ceremonlei  was  liable  to  be  cbaatlaed  by  thia  court  with  deprivation,  fines,  confiscation,  and 
Imprfaonnient.  Nor  were  the  judges  of  the  BIgh  Commission  oonrt  oWiged  lo  pioeeed  bv  legal  Infomft- 
tkoo:  msMorand  suspicion  were  sullclentfsottBdB.  They  were  vested  with  iiiqniilfeoriafnower%whkh 
were  often  exercised  with  unfeeling  rigour, even  dnrlng  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Greater  liSerty^  in  eccle- 
slastlcal  mattera,  was  both  demanded  and  alkrtved  during  ther^  of  Jamee;  bat  Chartea,  wboae  religion 
had  a  Mrong  tinctnra  of  anpentltlon  In  it,  reqnired  a  rigid  coaformtty  to  the  neleBg  ffffimnniw  Heaw 
tiM  straggle  which  the  commons  had  hitherto  maintained  against  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  Charles, 
hnd  the  eflbrt  they  made  this  session,  to  show  that  it  must  be  subordinate  to  the  power  that  created  it,  and 
Ihe  abuse  of  it  liable  to  be  corrected  and  Aurther  Nfalted  by  the  reaolnUona  of  paitlaaioat  Sandeiatm'fe, 
J4U  tf  Ckmiu  I.    Heytin*s  IJft  ^  Lamd. 

(3)  rait  T.  Let  LXXlV.  The  dilfbrence  between  the  Arminlan  doctrines  and  those  of  the  established 
religion  ttAated  cMefly  to  the  tenets  of  predestination  and  absohite  decrees,  which  had  been  every  where 
embraced  by  the  fiiat  RefbnMrs,«nd  weie  «in  malmaloed  in  all  their  rigovr  br  the  Peitens.  The  Arad- 
iklans,  by  asMrtlog  the  fteedom  of  the  human  will,  and  dUTasIng  oUier  rational  opinions,  had  /codered 
ihemsefvea  obnonons  to  these  violent  enlhostasti.  Their  number  in  England  was  yet  smaH ;  but  by  the 
Indnlgenceof  James  and  Chaitoa,  some  of  that  aett  had  obiainedUiehighastpielbnneMi  tailbechiReh 
Xand,  Neil,  Montague,  and  other  hlahopa,  the  ehlef  eapportera  of  epiaoepal  govenment,  were  a  aHppoaed 
to  bf»  tainted  with  Arminianism.  The  same  men  and  tnclr  disciples,  in  return  for  the  Hivour  shown  them 
|v  the  court,  were  the  strennoos  praaehers  of  passive  obedience,  and  an  anoondMonal  snbolvloa  te  prineeii 
Hence  the  rage  of  the  oommons  agMnst  a  sect  whom  tu«fl»»'%:ai  tenets  contain  nothing  ininical  to  dvl 
Ubenr.  (4)  FeriKitl.voLvjiiL 
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denmed  to  tint  0iiretie«  for  their  good  MiSTionr.  fiut  iheae  seTenties  sated 
only  to  show  more  cotispieuousfy  the  king^s  dM^regard  of  the  piivileges  of 
parliamienty  and  to  acquire  a  spreat  stock  of  popularity  to  the  sufferers,  who 
unanimously  refused  to  find  the  sureties  demanded,  or  even  to  express  their 
sorrow  for  havrng  offended  their  sovereign  ;(1)  so  desiroui^  weve  they  to  c<m- 
tinue  their  meritorious  distress !    - 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  domestie  difficulties,  and  utterly  destitute  of  money, 
it  was  impossible  for  any  prince  to  conduct  with  vigour  the  operations  of 
war.  Sensible  of  this,  Charles  suhmlitted  to  necessity,  and  concluded  a  peace 
with  France  and  Spain.  The  situation  of  his  affairs  did  not  entitle  him  to 
demand  from  Lewis  any  conditions  for  the  Hngonots,  nor  from  IHiilip  any 
stipulation  in  favour  of  the  elector  palatine ;  yet  he  obtained  from  the  latter 
a  promise  of  his  good  offices  towards  the  restoration  of  that  unfortunate 
prmee.(8)  Thus  was  lost,  through  her  internal  dissensions,  the  happiest 
opportunity  that  England  ever  enjoyed  of  humblinpp  the  house  of  Bourbon  by 
means  of  its  Protestant  subjects,  or  of  dismembering  the  Spanish  monarchy 
by  the  assistance  of  France,  and  of  acquiring  a  permanent  superiority 
over  both. 

A  cautious  neutrality  was  henceforth  the  study  of  Charies,  who  had  neither 
leismre  nor  inclination  to  interest  himself  farther  in  foreign  affairs ;  ha|>py  in 
relin(}uishinjpr  every  ambitious  project,  had.  he  been  ab]e  to  recover  the 
affections  of  his  people,  and  the  confidence  of  his  parliament  I-^ But  unfortu- 
nately, though  possessed  of  many  amiable  and  respectable  qualities,  both  as 
a  kinr  and  as  a*  m3nj(3)  and  thoujh  he  mvf  adopted  more  moderate  counsels 
than  miring  the  administration  of  Buckingham,  he  was  never  able  to  attam 
these  desirable  ends :  a  degree  of  jealous  distrust  remained.  The  causes  and 
the  consequences  of  this  want  of  confidence  it  must  now  be  our  business 
to  trace. 

Hie  high  idea  that  Charies  entertained  of  his  own  authority  hot  only  made 
him  incapable  of  yielding  to  that  bold  spirit  of  liberty  which  had  difihsed 
itself  among  his  subjects,  but  to  continue  an  invasion  on  their  constitutional 
rights,  while  he  thought  himself  only  engaged  in  the  defence  of  his  own.  He 
considered  every  petition  of  the  commons  as  an  attempt  to  encroach  on  his 
prerogative  ;  and  even  when  he  granted  their  requests,  ne  dis&^usted  them  by 
nis  ungracious  reluctance :  he  complied  without  obliging.  His  concessions 
were  not  received  as  marks  of  royal  kindness,  as  indications  of  justice  or 

S^nerosity,  but  as  so  many  sacrifices  to  necessity.  The  representatives  of 
e  people  saw  themselves,  when  assembled,  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of 
tax-layers ;  and  therefore  resolved  to  make  use  of  their  power  of  withholding 
supplies,  or  administering  to  the  necessitiei^  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  king  of  tiieir  political  consequence,  as  well  as  to  obtain  a  ratification 
of  their  ancient  rights.  The  royal  authority  was  likewise  too  high,  in  eccle- 
siastical matters,  for  a  limited  government,  bein^  altogether  absolute:  the 
parliament  had  discovered  an  inclination  to  restrain  it ;  the  king  had  resented 
the  affront  by  a  dissolution;  and  thus  was  produced  an  incurable  jealousy 
between  the  parties. 

Other  causes  conspired  to  increase  the  jealousy  of  the  nation  in  regard  to 
religion.  Charles,  ever  stipngly  attached  to  his  queen,  had  favoured  her  with 
his  whole  friendship  and  coiSdence  after  the  oeaUi  of  Buckingham.  Her 
sense  and  spirit  entitled  her  to  share  his  counsels,  while  her  beauty  justified 
his  excessive  fondness ;  but,  as  she  was  rather  of  a  hasty  temper,  phe 
sometimes  precipitated  him  into  rash  measures ;  and  her  religion,  to  which 
she  was  much  devoted,  induced  her  to  procure  such  indulgences  for  the 
CathoUcs  as  gave  general  dissatisfaction,  and  mcreased  the  odium  against 
the  court.    Nor  was  this  all.    Laud,  bishop  of  London,  had  acquired  great 

(I)WMiloek,p.l&    RttrfiwcNrth,  Yd.  I.   KcnneC,  vol.  iU. 
(S)  He  «r«i  aa  wMbdOmwrn  hnbud. "  •-'^' — '  *-"—  ■ 


K«nneC,  vol.  ill.  (9)  RvMhwoitli,  vol.  II.- 

todiilfaitA«iier,«f8Blto  mailer,  aii4  a  flrai  friend.   Hiti 
■lately,  coneqmnded  well  with  bto  natural  ^avky  and  reec 


B<r  and  addieae,  Utoiifb  perbapa  rather  too  i  lately ,  correqmiMled  weU  with  bla  nai 

He  WM  BoC  deflclenttn  political  knowledfe ;  be  poeaeaaed  great  moderatkm  of  temper :  faia  tlMe  in  all  the 

Ana  aria  wae  e(aQeliaat;«nd  bialetrUnt  and  literary  talenu  were  II     ^  '  - 


IrtMi    MmuUr9^n.    CUwmd^n. 
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inlhience  over  the  king^,  and  directed  him  in  all  eeeleftiastical,  and  even  in 
many  civil  affairs.  Though  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue,  he  was  a  8U{>er- 
Btitious  bigot,  zealously  set  on  the  exaltation  of  the  priesthood,  and  on  im- 
posing on  the  obstinate  Puritans,  by  the  most  rigorous  measures,  new  cere- 
monies and  observances,  unknown  to  the  church  of  England;  and  that  too 
at  a  time  when  the  ancient  ceremonies,  to  which  men  had  been  accustomed, 
and  which  had  been  hallowed  by  the  practice  of  the-first  Reformers,  could 
with  difficulty  be  retained  in  divine  service.  Yet  this  man,  who,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  holy  enterprise,  overlooked  all  human  considerations,  and  the 
heat  and  indiscretion  of  whose  temper  made  him  neglect  the  plainest  dictates 
of  prndence,  waa  raised  by  Charles  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  invested 
with  uncontrolled-authority  over  the  consciences  of  the  people. 

Not  only  such  of  the  clergy  as  neglected  to  observe  every  superstitious 
ceremony  enjomed  by  Laud  and  his  brethren  were  suspended,  ^nd  deprived 
of  their  benefices  by  the  High  Commission  court ;  oaths  were  even  imposed 
on  el\urch-wardens,  binditig  them  to  inform  against  any  one  who  acted  con- 
trary to  the  ecclesiastical  canons ;  and  all  who  did  not  conform  lo  the  new 
mode  of  worship  were  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour.  The  religion  which 
the  archbishop  wanted  to  establish  differed  very  little  from  that  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  The  Puritans  therefore  regarded  him  as  the  forerunner  of  Anti^ 
christ.(l) 

Nor  were  the  Puritans  singular  m  this  opinion.  A  court-lady,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Devonshire,  having  turned  Catholic,  was  asked  by  Laud  her 
reason  for  changing  her  relieion :  ^  It  is  chiefly,**  answered  she,  "  because  I 
bate  to  travel  in  a  crtnodJ*^  The  meaning  of  these  words  being  demanded, 
she  replied,  '*  I  perceive  your  grace  and  many  others  are  making  haste  to 
Rome ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  my  being  jostled,  I  have  gone  before 
you.*'  In  a  word,  Laud's  chief  objection  to  popery  seems  to  have  been  the 
supremacy  of  the  holy  see,  to  which  he  did  not  choose  to  subject  his  metro-, 
politan  power.  For  although  he  himself  tells  us,  **  That,"  when  offered  a  car- 
dinal's hat  by  the  pope,  **  something  dwelt  within  him,  which  would  not  suffer 
his  compliance,  till  Rome  was  other  than  it  is)"  the  genius  of  his  religion 
i^pears  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Romish.  The  same  profound  respect 
was  exacted  by  him  to  the  sacerdotal  character;  the  same  submission  was 
required. to  the  creeds  and  decrees  of  synods  and  councils;  the  same  pomp 
and  ceremony  was  affected  in  worship;  and  the  same  superstitious  respect 
to  days,  postures,  meats,  and  vestments.(2) 

As  a  specimen  of  the  new  ceremonies  to  which  Laud  sacrificed  the  peace 
of  the  kinffdom,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  relate  those  he  employed  in  the  conse- 
cration of  St.  Catharine's  church.  The  church  had  been  rebuilt  by  the 
parishioners,  and  profanely  made  use  of,  for  some  time,  without  the  ceremony 
of  a  new  consecration — a  circumstance  which,  coming  to  the  superstitious 
prelate's  ear,  while  bishop  of  London,  filled  him  with  horror,  and  made  him 
susoend  it  from  all  divine  service,  until  he  had  performed  that  holy  office. 
On  his  approach  to  the  west  door  of  the  church,  a  loud  voice  cried,  "  Open, 
open,  ye  everlasting  doors  1  that  the  King  of  Glory  may  enter  in."  The 
doors  of  the  church  instantly  flew  open;  the  bishop  entered;  and  falling  on 
his  knees,  with  his  eyes  lifted  up,  and  his  arms  expanded,  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
solemn  tone,  ''This  place  is  holy!  tfie  ground  is  holy!  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  pronounce  it  holy  !**  Then  going  to  the 
chancel,  he  several  times  took  up  some  dust  from  the  floor,  and  threw  it  in 
the  air.  "When  he  approached  the  communion-table,  he  bowed  frequently 
towards  it.  On  retunung,  he  and  his  attendants  went  round  the  church  in  a 
kind  of  procession,  repeating  the  hundredth  psalm ;  and  then  said  a  form  of 
prayer,  concluding  with  these  words :  *'  We  consecrate  this  church,  and  sepa- 
rate it  unto  Thcs,  as  holy  ground,  not  to  be  profaned  any  more  to. common 
uses.*^  The  bishop,  standing  near  tlte  communion-table,  now  denounced 
imprecations  on  all  who  should  pollute  that  holy  place,  by  musters  of  soklien^ 

a)  Rorinrorth,  vol. ii.  (S)ULiMd.   Hiine,ToLTL 
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clusion of  eyeiy  cursC)  he  bowed  towards  the  eaist,  add  cried,  **  Let  all  the 
people  aay,  Ameiir  When  the  imprecationB  were  ended,  he  poured  out 
messings  on  all  who  had  any  way  contributed  to  the  fnuning  andbuilding^ 
that  sacred  and  beautiful  edifice,  and  on  those  who  had  given,  or  should  here- 
after giye  to  it,  any  chalices,  plate,  ornaments,  or  utensils.  On  the  (Conclusion 
of  every  benediction^  he  also  bowed  towards  the  east,  and  cried, "  Let  all  the 
people  say.  Amen  P 

Tiiese  ceremonies  were  follo\ved  by  a  sermon ;  after  which  the  bishop  thus 
consecrated  and  administered  the  sacrament.  As  he  approached  the  commu- 
nion-table, he  made  many  low  reverences,  and  cominjg  up  to  that  side  6f  the 
table  where  the  bread  and  wine  were  placed,  he  bowed  seven  times/  After 
reading  many  prayers,  he  approached  the  sacramental  elements,  and  gently 
lifted  up  the  comer  of  the  napkin  in  which  the  bread  was  placed.  When  he 
beheld  the  bread,  he  sudderdy  let  fall  the  napkin,  fell  back  a  step  or  two;  and 
bowed  three  several  times  towards  the  bread ;  then  drew  near  again,  opened 
the  napkin,  and  bowed  as  before.  He  next  laid  hold  of  the  cup,  which  had  a 
cover  upon  it,  and  was  filled  with  wine ;  then  let  it  go,  fell  back,  and  bowed 
thrice  towards  it.  He  approached  again,  and,  lifting  up  the  cover,  peeped  into 
the  cup;  but,  on  seeing  the  wine,  he  let  fall  the  cover,  and  bowed  as  before. 
He  then  received  the  sacrament,  and  administered  it  to  others ;  and  the  fabric 
being  now  supposed  sufficiently  holy,  the  soliemnity  of  the  consecration  was 
con<3ttded  with  many  formal  payers.(  1 )  The  same  pious  farce  was  repeated 
at  the  consecration  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  and  on  other  occasions  of  a 
like  nature,  notwithstanding  the  scandal  occasioned  by  the  first  exhibition.(3) 
Opposition  and  general  odium  served  only  to  increase  the  bishop's  zeal 
for  Budi  superstitious  mummeries,  which  were  openly  countenanced  by  the 
coort* 

In  return  for  so  much  indulgence  to  the  church,. Laud  and  his  followers 
took  care,  on  every  occasion,  to  magnify  the  royal  authority,  and  made  no 
scmple  to  treat  with  contempt  all  pretensions  to  a  free  or  limited  govern- 
ment By  these  flatteries,  and  his  original  prepossessions,  Charles  was  led 
to  consider  himself  as  the  supreme  magistrate  to  whom  Heaven,  by  his  birth- 
ligfatt  had  committed  the  care  of.  his  people ;  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide 
for- their  security  and  happiness,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  who  was 
Tested  with  ami^  discretionary  powers  for  that  purpose.  If  the  observance 
of  uicient  law»and  customs  was  consistent  with  the  present  convenience  of 
government,  he  Judged  it  x>rudent  to  follow  that  rule,  as  the  easiest,  safest, 
and  what  would  procure  the  most  prompt  and  willing  obedience ;  but  when 
a  change  of  circumstances,  especially  ii  derived  from  the  obstinacy  of  the 
people,  seemed  to  require  a  new  plan  of  administration,  national  pnvileges, 
he  thouis^t,  must  yield  to  supreme  power,  and  that  no  order  of  men  in  the 
state  could  be  warranted  in  opposing  the  will  of  the  sovereign^  when  directed 
to  the  public  good.(3) 

Charles,  however,  did  not  rest  the  support  of  that  absolute  dominion^ 
which  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  establish  over  the  souls  and  bodies  of  his 
subjects,  merely  on  the  declamations  of  churchmen,  or  the  intrigues  of  cour- 
.  tiers.  He  had  recourse  to  that  policy,  which  has  often  been  so  successfully 
pursued  in  latter  times,  of  employing  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  crown,  in 
order  to  draw  oflf  the  parliamentary  leaders  from  opposition,  and  to  engage 
them  in  the  defence  of  that  author!^,  which  they  shared,  by  becoming  mem- 
bers of  administration.  Nor  was  tne  king  disappointed  in  this  first  attempt,  . 
to  divide  the  force  of  the  country  party.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  a  popular' 
.member  of  great  abilities,  whom  he  created  earl  of  Strafford,  became  a  firm 
pillar  to  the  throne.  Other  parliamentary  leaders  were  also  drawn  over  to 
'the  court.  Sir  Dudley  Digges  was  created  master  of  the  rolls ;  Mr.  Noy, 
iattomey-general;  and  Mr.  Littleton,  solicitor-general.  (4) 

li)  lllrimwt]^  f6L  U.   Hone, vol.  vi.  (4)  WbOoek^p.  ll 
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'  But  the  effect  of  this  new  political  manoeuvre  watf  hf  ncl  nieant  sooh  a* 
mifghi  hare  been  expected  from  it,  or  what  has  been  common  from  like  mea*' 
sures  in  our  days— a  temporary  reconciliation  between  the  parties.  The 
views  of  the  king  and  parhament  were  now  so  repugnant  to  each  other,  that 
the  leaders  whom  he  had  gained,  thoagh  men  of  eminent  talents  and  irre- 
proachable character^  lost  all  credit  with  their  party  from  the  moment  of 
their  defection.  They  were  even  pursued,  as  traitors,  with  implacable  hatred 
and  resentment ;  and  the  king  was  so  far  from  acquiring  poptdarity  by  em^ 
ploying  them,  that  he  lost  still  farther,  by  that  expedient,  the  confidence  of 
the  nation.  It  was  considered  as  an  insidious  atterapt'to  turn  the  emoluments 
of  the  state  against  itself,  and  the  honours  of  the  crown  against  the  constitu* 
tion ;  to  unnerve,  by  corruption,  the  arm  of  liberty ;  and  by  means  of  apostate 
patriots,  the  most  terrible  mstruments  of  tyranny,  to  complete  the  despotism 
of  the  prince  and  the  slavery  of  the  people. 

Nor  were  these  apprehensions  ahogetner  without  foundation.  As  Charles 
had  formed  a  resolution  no  more  to  assemble  the  commons,  and  even  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  to  that  parpose,  he  was  obliged  to  raise  money  for  th6 
support  of  government,  either  by  the  revival  of  obsolete  laws,  or  by  violations 
of  tne  rights  of  the  subjects.  Tonnage  and  poundage  continued  to  be  levied, 
according  to  the  former  arbitrary  impositions ;  new  imposts  were  even  laid 
on  several  kinds  of  merchandise ;  and  the  officers  of  tne  customs  received 
orders  from  the  council  to  enter  into  any  house,  warehouse,  or  cellar,  to 
search  any  trunk  or  chest,  and  break  any  bulk  whatever,  in  default  of  the 
payment  of  such  duties.(l)  The  oppressive  method  of  raising  money  by 
monopolies  was  revived ;  the  odious  expedient  of  compounding  with  papuuk 
recusants  became  a  regular  part  of  the  revenue ;  several  arbitrary  taxes  were 
imposed ;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  these  exactions,  and  repress  the  risinff 
spirit  of  liberty  throughout  the  kingdom,  many  severe  sentences  were  passed 
in  the  Sta^  Chamber  and  High  Commission  courts.  Some  persons  were  fined, 
some  imprisoned ;  and  such  as  ventured  to  arraign  the  measures  of  the  cmirl 
were  condemned  to  stand  in  the  pilloiy.(2) 

Seven  years  had  Charles  supported  his  government  by  arbitraiy  imposi- 
tions, levied  by  means  no  less  aroitraiy,  before  he  met  with  any  vigoroos  op* 
position.  At  lengUi,  John  Hambden,  a  private  gentleman,  had  the  courage 
to  set  the  crown  at  defiance,  and  make  a  bold  stand  in  defence  of  the  laws 
and  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Amon^  other  taxes,  that  of  ship-money  had 
been  revived,  and  levied  on  the  whole  kmgdom.  This  tax,  intended  for  the 
support  of  the  royal  navy,  and  in  itself  m<xlerate  and  equitable,  was  only  ei^ 
ceptionable  by  lieing  imposed  without  the  consent  of  parliament ;  and,  in 
order  to  discourage  all  opposition  on  that  account,  the  king  had  proposed,  as 
a  question,  to  the  jadges,  **  Whether,  in  case  of  necessity^  he  might  not,  for 
the  defence  of  the  Kingdom,  iinpose  such  a  tax  t  and  whether  he  was  not  the 
9oU  judge  of  that  necessity  F**  The  compliant  judges  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  the  tax  was  generally  paid.  But  Hambden,  alike  regardless  of 
the  qpinion  of  the  judges,  and  the  example  of  others,  resolved  to  hazard  the 
issue  of  a  suit,  rather  than  tamely  submit  to  the  illegal  imposition;  and, 
although  only  rated  at  twenty  shillings,  to  risk  the  whole  indignation  of 
ioyalty.(3) 

This  important  cause  was  heard  before  all  the  twelve  judges  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber.  The  pleadings  lasted  twelve  days;  and  the  nation  re- 
garded with  the  utmost  anxiety  every  circumstance  of  the  trial.  The  issue 
was  easily  to  be  foreseen  from  the  former  opinion  of  the  heads  of  the  law ; 
but  it  was  not,  on  ibai  account,  considered  as  less  momentous,  or  expected 
with  less  unpatience. 

In  most  national  questions  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides :  but,  on  the 
present  occasion,  no  leffal  argument  of  any  weight  was  adduced  by  the  crown 
lawyers,  though  men  of  profound  abilities ;  a  strong  presumption  that  none 

m  Aoflhworth,  vol  11.  (9)  Clanndos,  vol.  t   BiHliworlb,viiSL 
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sneli  existed.  They  only  pleaded  pfvcodfiil  and  necesnty.  The  precedents, 
when  examined,  were  loimd  to  be  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  case,  and  the 
necessity  was  denied. .  ^.  England,"  said  Hambden's  counsel,  **  enj<^s  a  pro- 
found peace  with  all  her  neighbours;  and,  what  further  secures  her  tranquil- 
lity, au  her  neighbours  are  engaged  in  furious  and  bloody  wars  among  them- 
selves.  The  very  writs,  which  are  issued  for  the  levying  of  Ship-money, 
contradict  the  idea  of  necessity:  they  assert  only,  that  the  seas  are  infested 
by  pirates;  a  slight  and  temporary  inconvenience,  which  may  well  wait  a 
legal  supply  from  parliament.  And  M  to  the  pretension,  that  the  king  is  the 
sole  judge  of  the  necessity,  what  is  Uiis,  but  to  subject  all  the  nrivilefes  and 
aU  the  property  of  the  nation  to  his  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  1  For  me  plea  i 
of  volmUary  meemty  will  wanrant  any  other  taxation  as  well  as  that  of  snip- 
money.  And  if  such  maxims  and  practices  prevail,  where  is  national  liberty  I 
What  authority  is  left  to  the  Great  Charter,  that  palladium  of  the  constitution  f 
Or  what  to  the  Petition  of  Rights,  so  lately  enacted  by,  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  legislature  Y"(l)  ,  .  *  ' 

The  prejudiced  or  prostituted  judges,  notwithstanding  these  powerful  argn* 
ments,  gave  sentence  in  favour  of  the  crown.  But  Hambden  obtained, 
nevertheless,  by  his  trial,  the  end  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself.  Na- 
.  tional  questions  were  canvassed  in  every  company;  and  the  people,  if  not 
roused  to  active  opposition,  were  at  least  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  danger 
to  which  their  Uberty  was  exposed.  '*  Slavish  princiides,"  it  was  ssud,  '^  con- 
curred with  illegal  practices ;  ecclesiastical  tyranny  gave  aid  to  civil  usurpa- 
tion ;  iniquitous  taxes  were  suppQrted  by  arbitrary  punishments ;  and  all  the 
privileges  of  the  nation,  transmiited  tbirough  so  rosiny  ages,  secured  by  so 
many  uws,  and  purchased  by  the  blood  of  so  many  heroes  and  patriots,  now 
la^  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  What  though  the  personal  character 
01  the  king,  amid  all  his  misguided  counsels,  might  merit  indulgence,  or  evim 
praise,  he  was  but  one  man ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  people,  the  inheritance 
of  millions,  were  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  prejudices  aod  mis- 
takes.''(2) 

While  the  minds  of  men  underwent  this  fermentation  in  England,  a  more 
dangerous  spirit  made  its  appearance  in  Scotland.  We  have  already  bad 
occasion  to  trace  the  steps  taken  by  James  for  introducing  episcopacy  into 
that  kingdom.  The  same  policy  was  pursued  by  bis  son  Charles ;  who,  in 
1633,  had  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  and  made  a  violent  attempt  to 
get  his  authority  there  acknowledged  in  eccksiastical  matters.  He  obtained 
an  act  of  parliament  vesting  him  with  such  authority ;  but  as  that  act  was 
known  to  have  been  extorted  by  the  influence  and  importunity  of  the  sove- 
reign, contrary  to  the  sentioients  even  of  those  who  gave  it  their  suffrage^ 
it  served  only  to  inflame  the  jealousy  and  rouse  the  Presentment  of  ttie 
nation.(3) 

Nor  will  this  opposition  excite  surprise,  if  we  consider  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical government,  in  Scotland,  was  believed  to  be  totally  independent  of 
the  civil.  Christ,  not  the  king,  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  church ;  con- 
seqnentiy,  no  act  of  parliament,  nothing  but  the  consent  of  the  church  itself^ 
under  the  supposed  illuminations  of  its  Invisible  Superior,  could  be  sufficient 
ground  for  the  introduction  of  any  change  in  religious  worship  or  discipline. 
But,  in  direct  contradiction  to  these  old  Presb^rian  maxims,  James  had 
introduced  mto  Scotland  the  court  of  High  Commission,  at  a  time  when  its 
authority  was  become  too  grievous  to  be  patiently  boime  in  England ;  and 
now,  hy  sm  extorted  act  of  parliament,  Charles  openly  discoyered  his  inten- 
tion of  overtuminff  the  national  religion,  and  of  enforcing  conformity  to  a 
new  mode  of  worship,  by  means  of  this  arbitrary  tribunal. 

The  Scots  were  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  religion  which  th^ 
king  wanted  to  introduce.  The  jurisdiction  of  presbyteries,  synods,  and 
other  dcmocratical  courts,  was  already  m  a  manner  abolished;  and  the  ge- 
neral assembly  itself  had  not  been  summoned  for  two  years  back.    It  was 

q)SMi7Hali,voL-v  (D  Bmat,  f(^  ▼!  (3)  BamM,  Aff.  Om  7«iiif^  v«i  L 
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eTident  that  Chairles,  ambitious  ta  complete  the  work  so  miwisely  be^^  ht 
his  father,  was  nesolved,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishops,  to  govern  the  church 
of  Scotland  by  the  same  absolute  authority  which,  he  enjoyed  in  England, 
and  to  render  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  all  his  kingdoms  reguhur  and 
uniform.  But  the  ardour  of  reformation  was  not  yet  sujQIciently  abated, 
among  the  Scots^  to  admit  of  such  a'  change.  They  were,  still  under  the 
influence  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm ;  and  that,  concurring  with  certain  poli- 
tical consideratioHs,  not  only  obstructed  Charles's  favourite  scheme  of  uni- 
formity, but  eventually  ruined  his  authority  in  both  kingdoms. 

This  prince^  from  the  natural  piety  or  superstition  of  his  temper,  was  ' 
slavishly  attached  to  churchmen ;  and  as  it  is  natural  for  all  men  to  persuade 
themselves  that  their  interest  coincides  with  their  inclination,  he  had  laid 
It  down  as  a  political  canon,  that  to  increase-  the  power  and  civil  influence 
of  the'  ecclesiastical  order  was  the  first  duty  of  his  government.  H/e  con- 
sidered the  episcopal  clergy  as  the  most  faithful  servants  of  the  crown,  and 
the  great  promoters  of  loyalty  among  the  people.  In  .consequence  of  this 
idea,  some  of  the  Scottish  prelates  were  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  first  institution  of  the  CoUeffe 
of  Justice,  and  to  share  equally  between  the  elersy  and  laity  the  whole  jum- 
cial  authority,  as  before  the  Reformation.(l)  These  innovations  .disgusted 
the  high-minded  nobility,  who  frequently  found  themselves  insulted  by'the 
upstart  bishops,  whom  mey  considered  in  the  light  of  intruders,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  had  the  mortification  to  see  themselves  inferior  in  official 
consequence,  and  less  regarded  as  the  objects  of  royal  favour.  Selfishness 
completed  that  Jealousy  which  ambition  had  be^un.  The  Scottish  nobility 
saw  themselves  ready  to  be  deprived  of  those  churqh-lands  which  they  had 
80  largely  shared  at  tne  Reformation,  in  order  to  exalt  still  higher  the  con- 
sequence of  the  clergy ;  and  therefore  took  part  with  the  people  and  the 
Presbyterian  preachers,  in  opposing  the  king's  plah  of  episcopacy,  and  spread- 
ing wide  the  alarm  of  popei^.fS) 

Meanwhile,  Charles  and  his  ^ghified  ecclesiastics  were  zealously  employed 
in  framing  canons  and  a  liturgy  for  the  use  of  a  people  who  held  both  in 
abhorrence.  The  canons,  which  were  promulgated  m  1636,  though  received 
by  the  nation  without  much  clamour  or  opposition,  occasioned  much  inward 
apprehension  and  discontent.  They  were  indeed  of  a  most  arbitraiy  and 
offensive  nature,  and  highly  grievous  to  a  people  Jealous  of  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties.  They  asserted,  ^hat  the  king's  authority  was  absolute 
and  unlimited;  and  they  ordained,  among  many  other  things  odious  to  Pres- 
byterian ears,  that  the  clergy  should  not  pray  extempore,  but,  by  the  printed 
form  prescribed  in  the  liturgy ;  that  no  one  should  officiate  as  schoolmaster 
without  a  license  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocess ;  nor  any  person  be  admitted 
into  holy  orders,  or  allowed  to  perform  any  ecclesiastical  function,  without 
first  subscribing  those  canons.(3) 

Even  men  of  moderate  principles,  who  could  regard  these  ordinances  with 
a  degree  of  indifference,  were  filled  with  indignation  at  seeing  a  wholcl  body 
of  ecclesiastical  laws  established  without  any  previous  consent,  either  of 
chureh  or  state.  They  dreaded  a  like  despotism  in  civil  government :  yet 
a  seeming  submission  was  paid  to  the  king's  authority,  until  the  reading  of 
the  liturgy.  ^  It  was  chiefly  copied  from  that  of  England,  and  consequently 
little  exceptionable  in  itself.  But  this  seemingly  fevourable  circumstance 
was  no  recommendation  to  the  Scots,  who,  proud  of  the  purity  of  their  wor- 
ship, thought  the  English  church  still  retained  a  strong  mixture  of  Romish 
pollution.  They  therefore  represented  the  new  liturgy  as  a  species  of  mass, 
though  with  less  show  and  embroidery ;  and  when,  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Giles,  the  dean  of  Edinburgh,  arrayed  in  his  surplice,  opened  the  book, 
and  began  the  service,  the  meaner  part  of  the  audience,  but  especially  the 
women,  raised  a  dreadful  clamour,  clapping  their  hands,  and  exclaiming,."  A 

m  GoOMb  Mm9ir»,  (^  Biiratt,  Hitt,  Omn  Tim$$,  vol.  k 
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pope!  a  pope!  Antichngt!  stone  himt  stone  him!*'  And  the  tmnolt 
so  great,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  service,  until  the 
most  tuibulent  of  th^  rioters  were  turned  out  of  the  church  by  the  civil  ma- 
gistrates. The  bishop,  who  had  attempted  in  vain  to  appease  them,  was  in 
danger  of  falling  a  sacrifice  to  their  foiy,  in  gomg  home.(l) 

l%oagh  this  tumult  appeared  to  have  been  conducted  only  by  persons  of 
low  condition,  the  sense  of  the  nation  wais  well  known ;  so  that  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  hasaid  a  new  insult  by  a  second,  attempt  to  read  the 
liturgy.  But  as  the  king,  contrary  to  all  the  maxims  of  sound  policy,  and 
even  of  common  sense^  remained  inflexible  in  his  purpose  of  imposing  such  a 
mode  of  worship  on  his  Scottish  subjects,  new  tumults  arose ;  and  the  people 
flocked  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  oppose  so 
obnoxious  a  measure.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  condition^  joined  in  petitions 
against  the  liturgy:  the  pulpits  resounded  with  vehement  declamations 
against  Antichrist ;  and  the  populace,  who  had  at  first  opposed  the  new  service, 
was  ingeniously  conjipared  by  the  preachers  to  Balaam^s  ass,  an  animal,  stupid 
ki  itself,  but  whose  mouth  the  Lord  had  opened,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
^hole  world.(3)  Fanaticism,  in  a  word,  mingling  with  faction,  and  private 
interest  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  produced  symptoms  of  the  most  dangerous 
insurrection ;  yet  Charles,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  blind  fatality,  mougfa 
fully  informed  of  the  disorders  in  Scotland,  obstinately  refused  to  desist  from 
hiv  undertaking,  notwithstanding  the  representations  of  his  ablest  ministersy 
and  most  faithful  servants  hi' that  kingdom. 

But  what  renders  this  obstinacy  still  more  inexcusable,  and  makes  the 
]dng*s  conduct  appear  altogether  inexplicable,  is,  that  while  he  was  endear 
^TOurinijr  to  recover  so  great  a  part  of  .the  property  of  Scotland  as  the  church 
lands,  from  powerful  nobles  by  Ho  means  willing  to  relinquish  them,  and  was 
attempting  to  change  the  wliole  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
kingdom, he  raised  no  forces  to  carry  his  violent  designs  into  execution! 
The  Scots  saw  the  weakness  of  his  administration,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  had  reason  to  complain  of  its  rigour :  and  on  a  proclamation  being 
issued,  containing  a  pardon  for  all  past  offences^  and  exhorting  them  peace- 
ably to  submit  to  the  hturgy,  they  entered  mto  r  civil  and  rebgious  conven* 
tion,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Covenant,  which  proved  an  efiectual 
barrier  against  all  regal  encroachments. 

In  this  convention  were  comprehended  all  orders  of  men  in  the  state^ 
divided  into  different  tables  or  classes ;  one  table  consistinff  of  nobilitv,  another 
of  gentry,  a  third  of  clergy,  and  a  fourth  of  burgesses.  In  the  hands  of  com* 
missioners^  chosen  from  these  four  tables,  the  whole  authority  of  the  king- 
dom was  pla<^.  The  articles  of  their  covenant  consisted,  first,  of  a  renuu' 
elation  of  popery,  formally  signed  by  the  late  king  in  his  youth;  then  fol- 
lowed a  bond  of  union,  by  which  the  subscribers  obfij^ed  themselves  to  resist 
innovations  m  religion,  and  to  defend  each  other  agamst  all  violence  and  op- 
pre8sion.(3)  And  as  every  thing  was  pretended  to  be  done  l^  the  cove- 
nanters for  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  advantage  of 
their  country,  people  of  all  ranks,  without  distinction  of  ase  or  sex,  crowded 
to  subscribe  the  covenant.  Even  the  king's  ministers  and  counsellors  were 
seized  with  the  general  phrensy.(4) 

Charles,  who  now  began  to  apprehend  the  consequences  of  such  a  powerful 
combination,  despatched  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  into  Scotland,  with  au- 
thority to  treat  with  the  covenanters.  He  offered  to  suspend  the  canons  and 
liturgy,  until  they  could  be  received  in  a  fair  and  legal  way ;  and  so  model 
the  court  of  High  Commission,  that  it  should  no  lonjg^r  give  offence.  But 
he  required  in  return  for  these  concessions  a  renunciation  of  the  covenant. 
The  covenanters,  who  carried  much  higher  their  pretensions,  and  found 
themselves  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  the  whole  nation,  replied,  'Uhat  they 
would  so<mer  renounce  their  baptism  than  the  covenant !''  and  the  ministers 

8)  K]M»t^<c2ir«tim.   BMbwwtb»  ToL  11.    Bnniet'i  JTmi.  A  Id.  Ibid. 
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invited  the  commiflsioner  ta  subflcribe  it^  telling:  him  ^  with  what  pe^ice  and 
comfort  it  had  filled  the  hearts  of  all  God's  people.'*(l^ 

Hamilton  returned  to  London ;  made  another  fruitless  journey  to  Edin- 
buTf  h,  with  new  concessions ;  returned  a  second  time  to  London ;  and  was 
again  sent  back,  with  concessions  yet  more  ample*  Charies  now  consented 
utterly  to  abolish  the  canons,  the  liturgy,  and  the  court  of  High  Commission ; 
but  he  would  not  agree  to  abolish  episcopacy,  which  he  thou^^ht  as  essential 
to  the  Ten  be'mg  of  a  Christian  t^hurch,  as  his  Scottish  subjects  deemed  it 
incompatible  with  that  sacred  institution.  This  najrrowness  of  mind,  which 
we  must  pity  rather  than  condemn,  proved  tiie  ruin  of  the  negotiation.  The 
kiiig  had  empowered  Hamilton,  however,  to  propose  the  summoning  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  church  and  the  parliament,  by  whieh  every  grievance 
might  be  redressed ;.  an  offer  which  was  readily  embraced  by  the  covenanters, 
w1k>  were  well  assured  of  their  superior  influence  in  both. 

The  first  object  thftt  engaged  the  attention  of  the  general  assembly,  where, 
besides  a  vast  multitude  of  the  populace,  all  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentiy 
of  any  family  or  interest  were  present,  waa  an  act  for  the  utter  abolition  of 
episcopacy.  The  bishops  sent  a  protest,  declining  the  authority  of  the 
assembly ;  and  the  commissioner  dissolved  it,  in  his  majesty's  name,  after 
declaring  it  illegally  constituted.  But  this  measure,  though  unforeseen,  was 
little  recorded :  the  members  continued  to  sit,  and  to  finish  their  business. 
All  the  acts  of  assembly,  since  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown^of 
England^  were  declared  null  and  void,  as  bein^  procured  by  the  arbitrary 
influence  of  the  sovereign ;  and  the  acta  of  parliament,  which  affected  ecele* 
siastical  aflfairs,  were  considered,  on  the  same  account,  as  of  no  authonty.(d) 
Thus,  episcopacy,  the  court  of  High  Commission,  the  canons,  and  the  liturgy 
were  abolished,  and  declared  unlawful.  Every  thing,  in  a  word,  which,  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  James  and  Charles  had  been  labouring  with  such  care 
and  policy  to  rear,  was  thrown  at  once  to  the  ground ;  and  the  covenant^  so 
obnoxious  to  the  qrown  and-  hierarchy,  was  ordered,  under  pain  of  excom* 
munication,  to  be  signed  by  every  one. (3) 

After  having  taken  these  bold  steps,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Scottish 
malecontents  to  maintain  their  religious  opinions  by  military  force ;  especially 
as  they  had  good  reason  to  beUeve,  Uiat,  however  just  their  resolutions  might 
appear  to  themselves,  they  would  not  be  assented  to  by  the  king.  Although 
they  did  not  despair  of  supernatural  assistance,  they  therefore  thought  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  slight  the  arm  of  flesh.  Their  measures,  dictated  by 
vigour  and  ability,  were  indeed  alike  distinguished  by  their  wisdom  and 
promptitude ;  and  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  regolariy  esta- 
blished commonwealth,  rather  than  a  tumultuous  convention.  The  whole 
kingdom  being  in  a  manner  engaged  in  the  covenant,  men  of  talents  soon 
aci^uired  that  ascendant  to  which  their  natural  superiority  entitled  them,  and 
which  their  family  interest  or  their  character  enabled  them  to  maintain.  The 
earl  of  Aroyle,  well  calculated  to  make  a  figure  during  such  a  turbulent 
period,  took  the  lead ;  and  the  earls  of  Rothes.  Cassils,  Montrose,  Lothian, 
with  the  lords  Lindsey,  Loudon,  Yester,  and  Balmerino,  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  cause.  A  number  of  Scottish  officers,  who  had  acquired  repu- 
tation in  Germany,  during  the  religious  wars,  but  particularly  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  were  invited  over  to  assist  their  country  in  her  present  necessity ; 
and  the  chief  command  was  intrasted  to  Lesley,  earl  of  Leven,  an  officer  of 
experience  and  ability.  Forces  were  regularly  enlisted  and  disciplined; 
arms  were  imported  from  foreign  countries ;  some  castles  belonging  to  the 
king  were  seized ;  and  the  whole  country,  except  a  small  part,  where  the 
marquis  of  Huntley  still  supported  the  royal  authority,  was  reduced  under 
thepower  of  the  covenanters. (4) 

Charles,  whose  afiection  to  nis  native  kingdom  was  strong,  but  i^hose 
attachment  to  the  hierarchy  was  yet  stronger,  hastened  his  military  prepa- 

0)  KiDC*t  Dtclorctim.    Ruakworth,  vol.  H. 
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rationfl  for  subduing  Ihe  refractory  spirit  of  the  Scots,  and  re-establisfai|ig 
episcopacy.  A  formidable  fleet,  with  five  thousand  troops  on  board,  was 
intrusted  to  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had  orders  to  sail  for  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  attempt  to  divide  the  forces  of  the  covenanters ;  and  an  army  of 
near  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  was  levied,  and  put 
under  the  command. of  the  earl  of  Arundel.  The  earl  of  Essex  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general,  and  the  earl  of  Holland  geiieral  of  the  horse. 
The  king  himself  joined  the  army,  and  sununoned  all  the  peers  of  England 
to  attend  him.  Many  of  them  repaired  to  the  camp,  which  had  more  the 
appearance  of  a  splendid  court  than  pf  a  military  armament.  With  part  of 
this  poropoua  rather  than  formidable  force,  Charles  arrived  at  York,  yrhile 
Essex  advanced  and  took  possession  of  Berwick.(l) 

The  army  of  the  covenanters  was  aa  numerous  as  that  of  the  king,  but 
inferior  in  cavalry.  The  officers,  however,  had  more,  experience ;  and  the 
soldiers,  though  newly  raised,  and  but  indifferently  armed,  were  animated  by 
the  strongest  motive  that  can  stipulate  men  to  action — zeal  for  the  preser* 
vation  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  Yet  so  prudent  were  theur 
leaders,  who  wished  to  avoid  hostilities,  that  .they  immediately  sent  submis* 
sive  messages,  and  craved  leave  to  be  permitted  to  treat  with  the  king.  It 
was  now  a  very  difficult  matter  for  Charles  to  determine  how  to  act.  -  He  was 
sensible,  that  while  the  force  of  the  covenanters  remained  unbroken,  their 
apirits  high,  and  their  ardour  unabated,  no  reasonable  terms  cptdd  be  ex* 
pected  from  them ;  and  should  he  submit  to  their  pretensions,  not  only  pre- 
lacy must  be  sacrificed>to  their  fanaticism,  but  regal  authority  itself  would 
become  a  mere  shadow  in  Scotland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consequences 
of  a  defeat,  while  Scotland  was  in  arms,  and  England  dissatisfied,  were  too 
dreadful  to  permit  him  to  hazard  a  battle :  the  utter  loss  of  his  authority  m 
both  kingdcons  was  to  be  feared.  Besides,  had  he  been  inclined  to  rely  on 
the  bravery  of  his  English  subjects,  they  discovered  no  inclination  to  act 
offensivdy  against  the  Scots,  whose  necessity  of  rising  they  pitied,  and  whose 
independent  spirit  thev  admired.  The  sympathy  of  civil  and  religious 
grievances  had  subduea  all  national  animosity  in  their  hearts. 

It  seemed,  however,  essential  for  the  king's  safety,  that  he  should  take  a 
decided  part ;  that  he  Should  either  confide  in  the  valour  and  generosity  of 
the  English  nation,  and  attempt  to  bring  the  Scots  under  submission;  or 
openly  and  candidly  grant  the  covenanters  such  conditions. as  would  exclude 
all  future  cause  of  complaint,  and  render  rebellion  inexcusable.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  deliberating  between  these  two  resolutions,  Charles  embraced 
neither;  but  concluded  a  sudden  pacification,  in  which  it  was  stipulated, 
that  he  should  withdraw  his  fleet  and  army ;  that  the  Scots,  within  eight- 
and-forty  hours,  should  dismiss  their  forces;  that  the  forts  taken  by  the 
covenanters  should  be  restored,  the  royal  authority  acknowledged,  and  the 
general  assembly  and  parliament  summoned,  in  order  te  compose  all  differ- 
ence8.(2) 

The  consequences  were  such  as  might  be  expected  from  so  injudicious  a 
negotiation.  The  pretensions  of  the  Scots  agreed  so  iU  with  the  concessions 
which  the  king  was  willing  to  make,  that  their  parliament  wals  prorogued, 
when  proceeding  to  ratify  some  obnoxious  acts  of  assembly ;  and  the  war  was 
renewed,  with  great  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  covenanters.  Charles's 
necessities  had  obliged  him  to  disband  his  forces,  immediately  after  the  un- 
meaning pacification;  and,  as  the  English  nation  discovered  little  inclination 
to  engage  in  the  quarrel,  it  was  impossible  to  assemble  a  new  army  without 
great  expense,  as  well  as  loss  of  time.  The  more  provident  covenanters, 
who  foresaw  the  probability  of  their  bein^  again  obliged  to  support  their  pre- 
tensions by  arms,  were  careful,  in  dismissmg  their  troops,  to  take  such  mea^ 
sures  as  made  it  easy  for  them  to  collect  their  strength.  The  officers  had 
f>rdeT«  to  be  ready  on  the  first  summons,  and  the  soldiers  were  warned  not  to 
think  the  nation  secure  from  an  English  invasion.    Pioiis  zeal  made  both 
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watchful ;  and  no  aooner  was  the  trumpet  sounded,  by  their  tpiritoal  and  tern- 
poral  leaders,  than  all  ranks  of  men  repaired  to  their  military  stations,  and 
cheerfully  took  the  field  once  ftnore,  in  defence  of  their  civil  and  religious 
libertie8.(l) 

The  king,  at  length,  got  together  a  body  of  troops ;  but  he  soon  discovered 
that  his  greatest  difficulty  yet^  remained :  his  revenues  were  insufficient  to 
support  tSem.  How  to  proceed,  in  such  an  emergency,  was  a  question  not 
easy  to  be  determined.  After  themany  irregular  methods  of  taxation  which 
had  been  tried*  and  the  multiplied  disgusts  thereby  given  to  the  puritanical 
party,  as  well  as  by  the  management  of  religion,  little  could  be  expected 
from  an  English  parliament :  yet  to  that  humiliating  expedient  the  proud 
spirit  of  Chiles  was  obliged  to  stoopi.as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  supply ; 
and  after  a  cofntemptuous  intermission  of  eleven  years,  to  summon  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  and  throw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  his  insulted 
commons.  The  commons,  as  miebt  have  been  expected,  msisted  that  the 
redress  of  ^evances  should  be  t^en  into  consideration  before  they  entered  ^ 
on  the  busmess  of  snpplyl  This,  they  affirmed,  was  conformable  to  the 
ancient  usage  of  parliament,  and  founded  on  a  jealousy  inherent  in  the  con- 
stitution ;  that  the  necessity  pleaded  was  purely  ministerial,  not  national ;  for» 
if  the  same  grievances,  imder  which  Endand  laboured,  had  pushed  the  Scois 
to  extremities,  was  it  incumbent  on  the  English  to  forge  their  own  chains  by 
imposing  chains  on  their  neighbours  %  Disgusted  with  these  reasonings,  and 
finding  his  friends  in  the  house  outnumbered  by  his  enemies,  Charles,  by  the 
advice  of  archbishop  Laud,  and  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  formed  anid  executed 
the  desperate  resolution  of  dissolving  the  parliament.  (2)  The  marquis  is 
supposed  to  have  been  secretly  a  friend  to  the  covenanters. 

Thus  disai^inted  of  parliamentary  aid,  the  king,  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
urgent  wants,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  method  of  supply  which 
must  have  been  veiy  grating  to  a  generous  mind.  Besides  laying  a  heavy 
hand  upon  the  clergy,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  large  sums  ' 
from  his  ministers  and  courtiers ;  and  so  much  was  he  beloved  by  them,  that 
the  loan  greatly  exceeded  his  expectation.  They  subscribed  above  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  a  few  days.  By  these  means,  he  was  enabled 
to  march  his  army  northward.  It  consisted  of  nineteen  thousand  foot,  and 
two  thousand  horse.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  acted  as  commander-in- 
chief ;  the  earl  of  Strafibrd  as  lieutenant-^general;  and  lord  Conway  as 
general  of  the  horBe.(3) 

The  army  of  the  covenanters,  though  more  numerous,  were  sooner  ready, 
and  had  marched  to  the  borders  of  England,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  for^d 
by  lord  SaviUe,  in  the  name  of  six  English  noblemen  of  distinction,  inviUng 
the  Scots  to  assist  their  neighbours  in  procuring  a  redress  of  their  ^rivances.Ci^ 
But  notwithstandmg  their  force  and  tnis  encouragement,  they  still  preserved 
the  most  submissive  language ;  and  entered  England,  as  they  declared,  with 
no  other  view  but  to  obtain  access  to  the  king's  person,  and  lay  dieir  humble 
petition  at  his  royal  feet  They  were  opposed  in  their  march,  at  Newbum 
upon  Tyne,  by  a  detachment  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  under  lord 
Conway,  who  seemed  resolute  to  dispute  with  them  the  passage  of  the  river. 
The  Scots,  after  entreating  liberty  to  pass  unmolested,  attacked  their  oppo- 
nents with  great  bravery ;  killed  several  of  them,  and  chased  the  rest  irom 
their  gT0uncL(5)  In  consequence  of  this  unexpected  advantage,  the  whole 
English  army  was  seized  with  a  panic :  the  forces  at  Newcastle  fled  imme- 
diately to  Durham ;  and  not  thinking  themselves  safe  even  there,  retreated 
with  precipitation  into  Yorkshire.(6) 

The  victorious  covenanters  took  post^ession  of  Newcastle,  though  without 
ofiering  any  violence  to  the  peraons  or  property  of  the  inhabiUnts.  They 
not  only  preserved  the  most  exact  discipline,  but  persevered  so  far  in  main- 
taining the  aiq)earance  of  an  amicable  disposition  towards  England,  that 

1)  ClftrendoDi  toI.  L  (9)  Id.  ibU.    Bnrnet'i  Mem,  (3)  Rudiworth,  vol  lit. 


g 


;4)  Nalwn,  VOL  IL    Barnet;  BisU  vol.  1.  (5)  Clai«iiitoo,  vol.  I. 

-"  TtmsmOcyMMd^ammlMU^nkmm^eettdmanttfiiKrtUkKy:  B1l^li^  JHft. loL i 
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they  paid^ for  their'Teryproyisions ;  and  ihe^  sent  mesflengers  to  the  kin^ 
who  was  now  arrived  at  York,  to .  renew  their  protestations  of  loyalty  and 
submission,  and  to  beg  forgiveness,  for  the  unavoidable  effusion  of  the  olood 
of  his  Bnglish  sui>ject8.(l)  Charles  understood  the  hypocritical  insult,  but 
his  circiunstances  did  not  permit  him  to  resent  it,  The  nation  was  universally 
and  highly  dissatisfied:  tne^  army  was  discouraged,  tho  treasury  exhausted, 
the  revenue  anticipated ;  and  every  expedient  for  supply  that  ingenuity  could 
suggest  bad  been  tried  to  the  utmost.  In  this  extremity,  as  the  least  of  two 
evils,  the  king  agreed  to  a  treaty,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Scots  from  advancing 
upon  him ;  and  named  sixteen  English  noblemen,  who  met  with  eleven  Scottish 
commissions^  at  Ripppn.  The  result  of  their*  deliberations  was  a  cessation 
of  anns  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Scots  were  to  be  allow(>d,  for  their 
maintenance,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  day,  during  their  stay  in 
£Dgland.(3) 

It  may  oe  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  earl  of  Strafford,  who  had  succeeded 
Northumberland  in  the  command  of  the  army,  and  who  possessed  more  vigour 
of  mind  than  the  king  or  any  of  the  council,  advised  Gnatles  to  put  all  to  the 
hazard  of  a  battle,  rather  than  submit  to  such  unworthy  terms  as  were  likely 
to  be  imposed  iQ)on  him;  "  for,  should  your  majesty  even  be  defeated,  nothing 
worse  can  befall  you^'^  observed  his  lordship,  **'  than  what  from  your  inactivity 
you  will  certainly  feeU"(3)  These  prophetic  words  seem  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  most  infallible  of  all  inspiration,  that  intuitive  discernment  of 
a  penetrating  genius,  habituated  to  the  contemplation  of  human  affairs,  which 
enables  it  to  look  into  futuri^. 

The  causes  of  disgust  which  had,  for  above  thirty  years,  been  every  day 
multiplying  in  £nfi:land,  were  now  arrived  at  their  height ;  and  Chiorles,  in 
despair  of  being  able  to.  stem  the  torrent,  at  Uist  resolved  to  jdeld  to  it  He 
therefore,  in  compliance  with  a  number  of  petitions,  and  the  general  wish  of 
his  subjects,  again  assembled  the  parliament.  Many  exorbitant  claims,  he  was 
sensib^,  would  probably  be  made,  and  must  necessarily  be  complied  with. 
But  he  little  expected  that  great  and  decisive  blow,  which,  on  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  was  aimed  at  his  authority,  by  the  commons,  in  the  person  of  his 
fRmufer,  the  earl  of  Strafford ;  for  such  that  nobleman  was  considered,  both 
on  account  of  the  credit  which  he  possessed  with  the  kin^,  and  of  his  own 
extensive  and  vigorous  capacity.  Not  unacquainted  with  the  load  of  popular 
prejudices  under  which  he  laboured,  Strafford  would  ffladly  have  declined 
attendance  in  parliament ;  and  begged  permission  to  withdraw  himself  to  his 
government  of  Ireland,  being  then  lord-lieutenant,  or  at  least  to  remain  at 
the  head  of  the  army  m  Yorkshire.  But  the  king,  judging  his  presence  and 
counsels  necessary  at  such  a  crisis,  assured  him,  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head 
should  be  touched  by  the  parliament.  (4)  So  confident  was  Charles  still  of 
Ms  own  authority,  though  ready  to  expire,  and  so  lofty  were  his  ideas  of  the 
majesty  of  kings ! 

The  commons  thought  less  respectfully  of  it.  No  sooner  was  Strafford's 
arrival  known,  than  a  concerted  attack  was  made  upon  him  by  Mr.  Pym; 
who,  alter  enumerating  all  the  grievances  under  which  the  nation  laboured, 
inferred,  that  a  deliberate  plan  had  been  formed  under  the  reign  of  a  pious 
and  virtuous  king,  for  changing  totally  the  frame  of  government,  and  sub- 
rertmg  the  aneient  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kinffdom.  *'  We  must  inouire,'* 
added  he,  **  from  what  fountain  these  waters  of  bitterness  flow ;  and  though 
doabtless  many  evil  Counsellors  will  be  found  to  have  contributed  their 
endeavours,  yet  there  is  one  who  claims  the  guilty  pre-eminence :  hi  is  the 
eail  of  Strafford,  lieutenant  of  Irela^id,  and  president  of  the  conned  of  York; 
a  man  who,  in  the  memory  of  many  present,  has  sat  in  this  house,  an  earnest 
vindicator  of  the  laws,  and  a  most  zealous  assertor  and-  champion  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  But  it  is  long  since  he  turned  from  these  good  affeo 
tftons;  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  apoHateti  he  is  become  the  greatesi 

(1)  Busbwoitfa,  ToL  Ul  C9)  Clarendon,  voLL    auallTrartii,T0Lfll. 

^  NaiMP,  ToL  iL  (4)  WhiUocln 
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memy  to  flie  liberties  of  his  coantiy,  and  the  greatest  promoter  of  tyranny, 
that  uiy  age  hath  ever  iHt>duced.^(l) 

This  pSitical  apostaey  of  Strafford  seems,  indeed,  to  Jiave  been  his  chief 
erime  with  the  popular  leaders,  and  never  to  be  expiated  but  with  his  blood. 
Pym  was  seconded  in  his  charge  by  sir  John  Hotham,  sir  John  Clotworthy, 
and  others;  and,  after  several  hours  spent  in  bitter  invectives  against 
the  supposed  criminal  (the  doors  being  locked  to  jH^vent  a  discovery  o£ 
the  concerted  purpose),  it  was  moved,  that  the  earl  of  Strafford  should  be 
accused  of  hi^-treason.  The  motion  w«b  received  with  general  appioba- 
tioQ,  and  the  impeachment  was  voted  without  modi  debate.  Mr.  Pym  was 
chosen  to  cany  it  up  to  the  lords :  most  of  the  members  attended  him;  and 
Strafford,  who  nad  just  entered  the  house  of  peers,  and  intended,  it  is  said, 
ibe  same  day  to  have  impeached  some  popular  members  of  both  houses,  foi' 
holding  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Scots,  was  suddenly  ordered 
into  custody,  with  many  83rmptoms  of  prejudice  in  his  judges  as  well  as  his 
accusers.(9) 

Elated  with  their  success,  the  popular  leaden  ventured  also  t6  impeach 
archbishop  Laud,  the  lord-keeper  Finch,  and  seoretaiy  Windebank.(3)  The 
last  two  made  their  escape  beyond  sea,  before  they  were  taken  into  custody: 
the  primate  was  committed.  From  traUont  the  commons  proceeded  to  the 
prosecution  of  ddinqumti;  a  term  expressive  of  a  degree  and  species  of 
guilt  not  exactly  known  or  ascertained ;  but  which,  by  the  interpretation  then 
put  upon  it,  exposed  to  punishment  not  only  the  king's  ministers  and  coun- 
sellors, but  many  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy:  all,  ill  a  word,  however 
warranted  by  precedent  or  proclamation,  who  had  acted  without  the  authority 
of  the  statute-law  of  the  land.(4) 

The  oommoos  took  other  steps  of  more  importance.  They  declared  the 
sanction  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  as  well  as  of  the  king,  necessary 
to  the  confirmation  of  ecclesiastical  canons ;  they  expelled  from  their  house 
an  monopolists ;  and  committeesr  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  all  the  viola^ 
tions  <^  law  and  liberty,  of  which  any  complaint  had  been  made.  From  the 
reports  of  these  committees,  the  house  daily  passed  votes,  which  mortified 
and  astonished  the  court,  at  the  same  time  that  they  animated  and  inflamed 
the  nation.  Ship-money  was  declared  illegal  and  arbitrary^  the  sentence 
against  Hambden  was  cancelled;  compositions  for  knighthood  were  stigin»> 
tized ;  the  extensipn  of  the  forest-laws  condemned ;  patents  for  monopolies 
annulled;  and  every  measure  of  administration  for  some  years  back  was 
treated  with  reproach  and  obloquy.(&) 

All  moderate  men  were  now  of  opinion,  that  a  design  vras  formed  to  sub- 
vert the  monarchy  ;(6)  and  the  church  was  in  no  less  danger.  While  the 
harangues  of  the  members,  now  first  published  and  dispers^,  kept  alive  the 
discontents  against  the  king's  administration,  the  pulpits,  delivered  over  to 
puritanical  preachers  and  lecturers,  whom  the  commons  arbitrarily  settled 
in  all  the  considerable  churches,  resounded  with  faction  and  fanaticism ;  and 
the  popular  leaders,  in  order  to  maintain  that  high  authority  which  they  had 
acquired,  and  inspire  confidence  into  their  friends,  as  well  as  to  overawe 
their  opponents,  judged  it.  requisite  still  to  delay  the  departure  of  the  Scots. 
Meantime,  the  chaplains  to  their  commissioners  began  openly  to  use  the  Pres« 
byterian  form  of  wotship,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  tolerated  in  England^ 
and  with  such  amaxing  success  In  London,  that  multitudes  crowded  not  only 

en  Pari.  HSmL  vci.  ix.    Clavendon,  vol  i.  (3)  Clareodon,  toL  t  ' 

Oi  GriiBtfone,  a  popular  member,  called  tir  Francis  Windebank,  who  waa  one  of  Laud's  ereatoreib 
*  the  Terr  pander  and  broker  to  the  whore  of  Babylon !"  (Rushworth.  toI.  v.)  Nothing  can  show  tai  a 
■trongtr  light  the  tlUberal  way  of  Urinking,  and  narrow  pr^udices  of  Um  tinea,  than  the  use  «r  such 
Wpfesshms,  hi  the  house,  on  so  great  an  occasion.  (4)  Clarendon,  vdL  L 

1$)  Nelson,  vol.  I    Clarendon,  vol.  I.    Rushworth,  vol  ill. 

m  ^  Ton  have  taken  the  whole  machine  of  goverimiem  In  pleees,**  sahl  Cbartas,  In  a  speech  lo  the 
yvHoBMit, "  a  praotke  flrequent  with  skilfUt  artists,  when  they  desire  to  clear  the  wheels  tmm  any  rual 
which  may  have  grown  upon  them.  The  engine,'*  continued  he,  '•  may  again  be  restored  R>  its  former 
use  and  motions,  provided  it  be  putupentire,  so  as  not  a  pin  of  it  be  wanting."  But  this  was  fkt  from 
being  the  intention  of  the  commons.  The  machine,  they  thought,  with  some  reason,  was  encumbered 
with  DMoy  wheels  and  sprine^  whiieh  oouaMracMd  lis  operpdoBi  and  dflitrofed  its  vtlll^.  Hva% 
cliapblor. 
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into  the  church  acttigned  thenit  bat  sach,  as  could  not  theie  find  lOom  clung 
to  the  doora  or  windows,  in -hopes  of  catching  at  least  the  distant  murmur, 
or.  some  broken  phrases  of  the  spiritual  Thetoric.(i) 

This  was  the  most  effectual  measure  of  paying  court  to  the  zealous  cove- 
nanters. To  spiread  the  Presbyterian  discipline  and  worship  throughout 
England,  and  to  establish  that  faith  on  the  ruins  of  episcopacy  would  have 
given  mose  joy  to  their  godly  hearts  than  the  temporal  conquest  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  hour  was  fast  approaching  when  that  joy  was  to  be  theirs. 
The  purilanical  party  among  the  oommdns,  imboldened  by  their  success  in 
civil  matters,  began  openly  to  profess  their  tenets,  and  to  make  furious  attacks 
oa  the  established  religion.  Every  day  produced  some  vehement  harangue 
a^hst  the  usurpations  of  the  tushops ;  and  so  highly  disgusted  were  all  the 
lovers  of  liberty  at  the  political  doctrines  propagated  by  the  clergy,  that  no 
distinctioB,  for  a  time,  appeared  between  such  as  desired  only  to  repress  the 
exorhitanciee  of  the  hienurchy,  and  such  as  wanted  totally  to  annihilate  epis- 
copal jurisdiction.  (3^ 

Encouraged  by  these  favourable  appearances,  petittons  against  the  esta- 
blished church  were  finuned  in  different  parts  of  ibe  kingdom ;  and  the  epithet 
of  the  ignoratUOT  $candaioui  priesthood  was  commonly  appUed.to  all  chureh- 
meli;  although  the  episcopal  clergy  in  England  during  that  age  seem  to  have 
been  sufficiently  learned  and  exemplary.  An  address  Mfainst  episcopacy 
was  presented  by  twelve  clergymen  of  the  committee  of  religion,  said  to 
be  signed  by  seven  hundred  puritanical  ministers.  But  the  petition  which 
made  the  greatest  noise  Was  that  from  the  city  of  London,  for  a  total  alter- 
ation of  ehurcb  government)  and  to  which  sixteen  thousand  names  were 
ansiexed.(3) 

1%e  popular  leaders,  notwithstanding  these  indications  of  a  fanatical 
disposition  in  the  people,  and  though  generally  disaffected  against  episcopacy, 
resolved  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  overturn  the  hierarchy  by  degrees. 
With  this  view,  th^  introduced  a  biU  for  prohibiting  all  cleivymen  the  exer« 
etie  of  any  civil  office.  The  bishops,  of  course,  were  to  be  deprived  of  theur 
seats  in  the  house  of  peers ;  a  measure  very  acceptable  to  the  zealous  friends 
ef  liberty,  who.  had  observed  with  regret  the  devoted  obsequiousness  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order  to  the  will  of  the  monarch. 

Charles,  who  had  hitherto  remained  wholly  passive,  during  all  the  violent 
proceedings  of  the  present  parliament,  was  now  roused  by  the  dangler  that 
threatened  his  favourite  episcopacy ;  which  was,  indeed,  the  great  pillar  of 
the  throne.  He  sent  for  the  two  houses  to  Whitehall,  and  told  them,  that 
he  intended  to  rlsform  all  innovations  in  church  and  state,  and  to  reduce 
matters  of  religion  and  government  to  what  they  were  in  the  purest  times 
of  queen  ElizM>eth.(4)  *'But  some  men,**  said  he,  ^^  encouraged  by  the 
sitting  of  this  parliament,  more  maliciousiy  than  ignorantly,  put  no  difference 
between  rtjormatum  and  aUeraHon  of  government." 

**  l*hou|^  I  am  for  the  formert**  added  he,  **  I  cannot  give  way  to  the  latter. 
I  will  not  say  that  bishops  may  not  have  overstretched  their  spiritual  power, 
or  encroached  upon  the  temporal ;  which,  if  you  find,  correct  and  reform  the 
abuse,  accordii^g  to  the  wisdom  of  former  times :  and  so  far  I  am  with  vou. 
Nay,  farther:  i£  upon  serious  debate,  you  shall  show  me,  that  bishops  have 
some  temporal  authority  inconvenient  to  the  state,  and  not  necessary  to  the 
church  for  the  support  of  episcopacy,  I  shall  not  be  unwilling  to  persuade 
then  to  lay  it  down.  Yet  by  this  jou  must  understand  that  I  cannot  consent 
to  the  taking  away  of  their  voice  tn  wtfUammt ;  a  privilege  which  they  have 
anciently  enjoyed  under  so  many  of  my  predecessors,  even  before  toe  con^ 
quest,  and  ever  since,  and  which  1  conceive  I  am  bound  to  maintain  as  ooe 
of  the  fundamental  institutions  of  this  kingdom.'*(5) 

(1)  Clarendon,  Tol.  I.  (2)  Hame,vol.vl.  (3)  Clarendon,  vol.  L 

(4)  ir  the  Hi^fiirkv  of  the  eoimnons,  or  at  least  of  the  leading  men  among  them,  hod  not  been  tatolvtl 
on  toe  uMal  OTarthrd^  of  the  church  and  monarchy,  a  fair  opportanlty  waa  here  afforded  them  of  eflbolnc 
a  ihoroagb  reconciliation  of  pariiei,  by  a  temperate  leibrmation  af  dvll  mmI  eoctaeiantealaboNi. 
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The  king,  however,  was  soon  freed  fnvn  all  immecUate  apprehensions  on 
this  subject  by  the  peers,^  a  great  majority  of  whom  rejected  the  bill.  But 
the  puritanical  party  amon^  the  commons,  in  order  to  show  how  little  they 
were  discouraged,  brought  m  another  bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  episcopacy ; 
and  although  Uiey  thought  proper  to  let  it  rest  for  a  while,  their  purpose  wa» 
pot  the  less  sincere.  Other  matters  demanded  their  present  attention. '  They 
got  an  act  pa88ed,and  without  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  king,  declaring 
it  uhlawful  to  levy  the  duties  of  tonna^  and  poundage  without  consent  o7 
parliament ;  after  which,  they  brought  m  a  bill  to  prevent  the  discontinuance 
of  parliaments  for  above  three  years. 

Though  by  this  bill  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  valuable  privileges  of 
the  crown  were  retrenched,  such  a  law  was  indispensably  necessary  for  com<^ 
pleting  a  regular  plan  of  law  and  liberty.  *<  Let  no  man,'*  said  the  spirited 
and  artful  Digby,  who  knew  well  the  importance  of  the  bill,  "  object  any 
derogation  from  tiiie  king's  prerofi[ative  by  it.  His  honour,  his  power  will  t>e 
as  conspicuous  in  commanding  that  a  parliament  shall  assemble  every  third 
year  as  in  commanding  a  parliament  to  be  called  this  or  that  year.  There  is 
more  majesty  in  ordaining  primary  and  tinivetsal  causes,  than  in  actuating 
subordinate  efifects.  In  choosing,  ill  ministers,"  added  ^e,  emphatically,  **  we 
do  but  dissipate  clouds  that  may  gather  again;  but^in, voting  this  bill,  we  shall 
perpetuate  our  sun,  our  sovereign,  in  his  vertical,  his  tiboiiday'ktBti6i«'?(l) 
Charles,  finding  that  nothing  less  would  satisfy  his  parliament  and  people, 
gave  his  reluctant  assent  to  the  bill. 

The  victory  of  the  commons  was  now  complete ;  and  had  they  used  it  with 
moderation,  the  members  of  this  parliament  would  have  merited  the  praise 
of  all  sincere  lovers  of  their  country,  as  well  as  of  the  enthusiasts  of  liberty. 
Nor  would  their  subsequent  abolition  of  the  arbitrary  courts  of  the  Star 
Chamber  and  High  Commission,  so  grievous  to  the  nation,  be  imputed  to  them 
as  cause  of  blame.  But  their  druel  persecution  of  Strafford,  and  their  future 
encroachments  upon  the  king's  autaority,  which  made  resistance  a  virtue^ 
and  involved  the  three  kin^oms  in  all  tlie  horrors  of  €ivil  war,  must  make 
tiieir  patriotism  very  questionable  in  the  opinion  of  every  dispassionate  man. 
Their  ui^ustifiable  encroachments  on  the  authority  of  Charles,  we  shall  after- 
ward have  occasion  to  consider:  here  we  most  examine  the  progress  of  their 
vengeance  agamst  his  minister ;  whose  high  reputation,  for  experieiice  and 
capacity^  made  them  regard  his  death  as  tiieir  only  security  for  success  ia 
their  farther  attacks  upon  the  throne. 

In  consequence  of  tius  idea,  the  impeachment  of  Strafford  had  been  pushed 
on  with  the  utmost  vigour.  Immediately  after  he  was  sequestered  from  par- 
liament and  confined  in  the  tower,  a  committee  of  thirteen  was  chosen  by  the 
commons,  and  intrusted  with  tiie  office  of  preparing  a  charge  against  him. 
This  committee,  assisted  by  a  few  peers,  was  vested  with  authority  to  ex- 
amine all  witnesses,  to  call  every  paper,  and  to  use  any  means  of  scrutiny^ 
in  regard  to  any  part  of  the  earl's  behaviour  or  conduct  :(3)  and,  as  a  pro- 
found historian  remarks,  after  so  general  and  unbounded  an  inquisition,  ex- 
ercised by  such  powerful  and  implacable  enemies,  a  man  who  had  acted  in  a 
variety  of  public  stations,  must  have  been  very  cautious  or  very  innocent,  not 
to  afford,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  proceedings,  some  matter  of  accu- 
sation agamst  him.(3) 

Nothing,  however,  was  found  against  Strafford  that  could  by  any  means 
be  brought  under  the  description  of  treason;  a  crime  which  the  laws  of 
England  had  defined  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  in  order  to  protect 
the  subject  against  the  violence  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  Aware  of 
this,  the  commons  attempted  to  prove  against  the  prisoner  ^  an  endeavour 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  i^{i)  and  as  the  statute  of 
treason  makes  no  mention  of  such  a  species  of  cruilt,  they  invented  a  kind  of 
accumulative,  or  constructive  evidence,  by  which  many  actions,  either  totally 
innocent  in  themselves,  or  criminal  in  an  inferior  degree,  shall,  when  united^ 

(1)  Pari.  J»#(.  vol.  tx.  (9)  CI«reiMloii,Tol.i. 

it)  BmMt  iSu.  Xttg.^lm^HL  (4)  Riiiliwwtb,ToLW     . 
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amount  to  treason,  and  subject  the  person  to  the  highest  penalties  inflicted 
by  the  law;  the  kifig  and  parliament,. as  they  asserted,  having  power  to 
determine  what  is  treason,  and  what  not.  They  accordingly,  voted  that  the 
Dusts  proved  against  the  earl  of  Straflford,  taken  collectively,  were  trear 
8<mahle.(l) 

Strafford  defended  himself  with  firmness  and  ability.  After  pleading  to 
each  particular.arUcle  of  the  charge,  he  brought  the  whole  together,  in  order 
to  repel  the  imputi^ion  of  treason.  ''  Where,"  said  h6,  ^has  this  species  of 
guilt  been  sO  lo^rig  concealed  ?  Where  has  this  fire  been  so  long  buried,  during 
so  many  centuries,  that  no  smoke  should  appear)  tiU  it  burst  out  at  once  to 
consume  me  and  my  children?  Better  it  were  id  live  under  no  law  at  all, 
and,  by  the  maxims  of  cautious  pnidenee,  to  conform  rOurselves  the  best  we 
can  to  the  arbitrary  iKriU  of  a  master,  than  fancy  we  have  a  law  on  which  we 
caa  relyx  and  find  at  last  that  this  law  shall  inflict  a 'punishment  precedent  to 
the  promul^tion,  and  try  us  by*  maxims  unheard  of  untU  the  very  moment 
of  prosecution.  If  I  ^il  on  the  Thames,  and  split  my  vessel  on  an  anchor, 
in  case  there  be  no  buoy  to  give  me  warning,  the  party  shall  pay  me  damages ; 
but  if  the  anchor  be  marked  out,  then  is  the  striking  on  it  at  my  own  peril. 
Where. is  the  mark  set  upon  this  crime  1  where  the  token  by  which  I  should 
discover  it  %  It  has  lain  concealed  under  water;  and  no  human  prudence,  no 
human  innocence^  could  teach  roe  to  avoid  it,  or  save  me  from  the  destruction 
with  which  I  am  atpresent  threatened. 

**  It  is  now  full  two  jiundred  and  forty  years  since  treasons  were  defined ; 
and  so  4ong  has  it  been  since  any  man  was  touched  to  this  extent,  upon  this 
crinie,  before  myself.  'We  have  lived,  my  lords,  happy  to  ourselves  at  home ; 
we  hfive  lived  gloriously,  abroad  to  the  world :  let  us  be  content  with  what 
onr  fathers  left ;  let  not  our  ambition  carry  us  to  be  more  learned  than  they 
were,  in  these  killing  and  destructive  arts.  Grefit  wisdom  it  will  be  in  your 
lordships,  and  just  providence  for  yourselves,  for  your  posterities,  for  the 
whole  Jungdom,  to  cast  from,  you,  into  the  fire,  these  bloooy  and  mysterious 
volumes  of  arlitrary  and  constructive  trecuon$t  as  the  primitive  Christians  did 
their  books  of  curious  arts,  and  betake  yourselves  to  the  plain  letter  of  the 
statiOef  which  tells  you  where  the  crime  is,  and  points  out  to  you  the  path  by 
which  you  may  avoid  it. 

**  Let  us  not,  tCT  our  own  destruction,  awake  those  sleeping  lions,  by  rat- 
tling up  a. company  of'  old  records,  which  have  lain  for  so  many  ages  by 
the  waU,  forgotten  and  neglected.  To  all  my  afflictions  add  not  tms,  my 
lords,  the  most  severe  of  any;  that  I  for  my  own  sins,  not  for  my  trea- 
sons, be  the  means  of  introducing  a  precedent  so  pernicious  to  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  my  native  country.  These  gentlemen  at  the  bar,  however,  say 
they  speak  for  the  commonwealth;  and  they  may  believe  'bo:  yet,  under 
favour,  it  is  I  who,  in  this  particular,  speak  for  the  commonwealth.  Pre- 
cedents like  those  which  are  endeavoured  to  be  establiidied  against  me  must 
draw  along  with  them  such  inconveniences  and  miseries,  that,  in  a  few 
years,  the  kingdom  would  be  in  the  condition  expressed  in  a  statute  of 
Henry  IV^ — no  man  shall  know  by  what  rule  Uy  govern  his  wordt  or  actiong, 

**  Impose  not,  my  lords,  difliculties  insurmountable  upon  ministers  of  state, 
nor  disable  them  from  serving  with  cheerfulness  their  king  and  countiy. 
If  you  examine  them,  and  under  such  severe  penalties,  by  every  grain,  by 
every  little  weight,  the  scrutiny  will  be  intolerable :  the  public  affairs'  of 
the  kingdom  must  be  left  waste ;  for  no  wise  man,  who  has  anV  honour  or 
foitune  to  lose,  will  ever  engage  himself  in  such  dreadful,  such  unknown 
perils* 

"My  lords,  I  hAve  now  troubled  your  lordships  too  long;  a  treat  deal 
longer  than  I  should  have  done,  were  it  not  for  the  interest  of  these  dear 

(i)  Raahwonh,  toI.  !▼.  As  a  proof  how  ftr  thepopalar  leaden  weie  harried  away  by  Uielr  vf  ndkti  ve 
mIoim,  it  will  be  mfllcleot  lo  quote  the  speech  of  Mr.  St  John,  who  afflnned  that  Strallbid  had  no  tllla 


(1)  Ra< 

rs3 


-}  plead  law,  becai«e  he  had  endeaToored  to  dertroy  tiie  law/  ^  it  to  tme,**  eatd  he.  "  we  give  law  la 
harm  and  deoa,  ft>r  they  are  beaM  of  chase;  but  it  was  never  accounted  cruel,  or  unlUr,  to  destroy  ftoei 
«M  wolTai,wherewtbqreinba found,  ftw  they  are  baaats  of  prey!"    Ctarendon,  vol.  L 
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pledffes,  which  a  saint  in  heaven  has  left  me.  I  should  be  loth'*-^ere  his 
grief  deprived  him  of  utterance^  Jle  let  fall  a  tear,  pointed  to  his  children^ 
who  were  placed  near  him,  and  thus  proceeded : — **  What  I  forfeit  for  my- 
self is  a  trifle ;  but  that  my  indiscretion  should  forfeit  for  them,  I  confess, 
wounds  me  very  deeply.  You  will  be  pleased  to  pardon  my  infirmity,"— 
again  dropping  a  tear.  ^  Something  I  should  have  addend,  but  find  I  shall 
not  be  able,  and  therefore  shall  leave  it.  And  now,  my  lords,  I  thank  God, 
I  have  been,  by  his  good  blessing,  sufficiently' instructed  in  the  extreme 
vanity  of  ^  tempor^iry'  enjoyments,  compared  to  the  importance  of  our 
eternal  duration;  and  so,  my  lords,  even  so,  with  all  humility,  and  with 
all.  tranquillity  of  mind,  I  submit,  clearly  and  freely, -to  your  judgments; 
and  whether  that  righteous  doom  shall  be  life  or  death,  I  shall  repose  myself, 
full  of  fi-ratitude  and  confidence,  in  the  arms  of  the  great  Author  of  my  ex- 
islence."(l) 

Certainly,  says  Whitlocke,  never  any  oban  €icted  such  a  pari,  on  such  a 
theatre^  vfiih  more  wisdom^  constancy,  and  e^oj^u^nce,' with  greater  return, 
judgment^  and  temper,  and  with  a  better  grace  m  all  his  words  Bud  actions, 
than  did  this  great  and  excellent  person :  and  he  moved  the  hearts  of  ail  his 
auditors,  some  few  excepted,  to  remorse  and  pity-i^)  It  is  truly  remartcable, 
that  the  historian,  who  m^es  these  candid  and  libeial  observations,  was  him* 
self  chairman  of  that  committee  which  conducted  the  impeachment  against 
this  unfortunate  nobleman !  ^ 

The  accusation  and  defence  lasted  eighteen  days ;  and  Strafford  behaved 
with  so  much  modesty  and  humility,  as  well  as  firmness  and  vigour,  that  the 
commons,  though  aided  by  all  the  weight  of  authority,  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  obtain  a  sentence  against  him,  if  the  peers  had  not  been  over- 
awed by  the  tumultuous  populace.  Reports  were  every  day  spread  of  the 
most  alarming  plots  aiid  conspiracies ;  and  about  six  thousand  men,  armed 
with  swords  and  cudgels,  flocked  from  the  city,  and  surrounded  the  two 
houses  of  parliament.  When  any  of  the  lords  passed,*  the  cry  for  justice . 
against  Strafford  resounded  iii  their  ears ;  and  such  as  were  suspected  of 
friendship  for  that  obnoxious  minister,  were  sure  to  meet  with  menaces, 
accompanied  with  symptoms  of  the  most  desperate  intentions  in  the  furious 
multitude.(3)  Intimidated  by  these  threats,  t)nly  forty-five,  out  of  about 
eiffhty  peers,  who  had  constantly  attended  this  important  trial,  were  present 
when  the  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into  the  house,  and  nineteei)  of  that 
number  had  the  courage  to  vote  against  it  ;(4)  a  strong  presumption  that,  if 
no  danger  had  been  apprehended,  it  would  have  been  rejected  by  a  consider- 
able majority. 

Popular  violence  having  thus  far  triumphed,  it  was  next  employed  to  extort 
the  king's  consent.  Crowds  of  people  besieged  Whitehall,  and  seconded 
their  demand  of  justice  on  the  minister,  with  the  loudest  clamours,  and  most 
open  threateninfi[s  against  the  monarch.  Rumours  of  plots  and  conspiracies 
against  the  parliament  were  anew  circulated ;  invasions  and  insurrections 
were  apprehended ;  and  the  whole  ui^ion  was  raised  into  such  a  ferment,  as 
seemed  to  portend  some  gx^eat  and  immediate  convulsion.  On  which  side 
soever  the  king  turned  his  eyes,  he  saw  no  resource  or  security,  except  in 
submitting  to  the  will  of  the  populace.  His  courtiers,  consulting  their  own 
personal  safety,  and  perb^s  tneir  interest,  more  than  their  master's  honour, 
advised  lum  to  pass  the  bill  of  attainder ;  the  pusillanimous  judges,  when 
consulted,  declared  it  legal ;  and  the  queen,  who  formerly  bore  no  good- will 
towards  Straffbrdi  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  so  frightful  a  danger,  as  that 
to  which  the  royal  famUy  must  be  exposed  by  protecting  him,  now  became 
an  importunate  solicitor  for  his  death.  She  hoped,  if  the  people  were  gra^ 
tified  in  this  demand,  that  their  discontents  would  finally  subside ;  and  that, 
by  such  a  measure,  she  should  acquire  a  more  absolute  ascendant  over  the 
king,  as  well  as  some  credit  with  the  popular  party.  Bishop  Juxon  alone,  < 
in  this  trying  extremity,  had  honesty  or  courage  to  offer  an  opinion  worthy 

(l)BiMtairortb,vol.tv.  (%  Mtm.p,U.         <9)  ClueBdoD,Tol.L  (4)  WUtlOGk«bP.43    l 
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of  his  prince :  h»  ndvlsed  hinif  if,  in  his  cooBcieno^  lie  did  not  think  the  pri- 
loner  criminal,  by  no, means  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bUl4(l) 

While  Charles  wair  all  anxiety  and  iiresolution,  struggling  between  yirtne 
and  necessity,  he  leceiv^d  a  letter  from  Strafford,  entreating  him,  for  the 
sake  of  .pnblic  peace,  to  put  an  end  to  the  innocent  life  of  his  unhappy 
senrant ;  and  thus  to  quiet  the  tumultuous  people,  by  granting  them  that 
request  for  which  they  were  so  clamorous.  **  In  thiS)^*  added  he,  "  my  con- 
sent will  more  acquit  you  to  CSod,  than  all  the  wortd  can  do  besides :  to  a 
willing  man  there  is  no  injury.(d)  And  as,  by  God*s  grace,  I  forgire  all  the 
world,  with  a  calmness  and  nieekness  of  infinite  contentment  to  my  dis- 
lodging soul,  so  to  you,  sir,  I  can  resign  the  life  of  this  world  with  all  imagina- 
ble, cheerfulness  in  the  Just  acknowledgment  of  your  exceeding  faTour9.*^(3) 

This  illustrious  effort  of  disinterestedness,  worthy  of  the  noUe  mind  or 
Strafford,  and  equal  to  any  instance  Of  generosity  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
mankind,  was  iU  rewarded  by  Chaiies ;  who,  afte^  a  little  more  hesitation, 
as  if  his  scruples  had  ^  been  merely  of  the  religious  kind,  granted  a  com- 
misflion  to -four  noblemen  to  gire  the  royal  assent,  in  his  name,  to  the  bill. 
These  eommissioners  were  also  empowered,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  assent 
to  a  IhU,  thut  the  parliament  then  sitting  should  not  be  dissolved,  prorogued* 
or  adjourned,  without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  members  ;(4)  a  bill 
of  yet  more  fatal  consequence  to  his  authority  than  the  other,  as  it  rendered 
the  power  of  his  enemies  per]>etttal,  as  well  as  uncontrollable.  But  in  the 
moment  of  remorse  for  assenting  to  the  bill  of  attainder,  by  which  he  deemed 
fainoself  an  accomf^ice  in  his  mend's  murder,  this  enormous  concession 
appears  totally  to  have  escaped  his  penetration,  and  to  have  been  considered 
comparatively  as  a  lij^ht  matter. 

The  khdg  might  still  have  saved  his  minister,  by  granting  him  at  reprieve ; 
faol  thai  was  not  thought  advisable,  while  the  minds  of  men  were  in  such 
agitation.  He  sent,  however,  by  the  hands  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  a  letter 
addiesoed  to  the  peers,  in  which  he  entreated  them  to  confer  with  the  eom- 
moos  about  a  mitigation  of  the  prisoner's  sentence,  or  at  least  to  procure 
some  delay.  Both  requests  were  r^ected;  and  Strafford,  finding  his  fate 
inevitable,  prepared  to  meet  death  with  the  same  digni^  with  which  he  had 
lived.  In  those  awful  moments  of  approaching  dissolution,  though  neither 
cheered  by  that  ray  of  popular  immortality  ^hich  beams  upon  the  soul  of  the 
expiring  patriot,  nor  consoled  by  the  affectionate  sorrow  of  the  spectators^ 
his  erect  mind  found  resources  within  itself ;  and,  supported  by  the  sentiment . 
of  conscious  integrity,  maintained  its  unbroken  resolution  amid  the  terrors 
of  death  and  the  triumphant  exultations  of  his  vindictive  enemies.  His 
discourse,  and  also  his  deportment  oh  the  scaffold,  discovered  equal  coni- 
posore  and  courage.  **The  shedding  of  innocent  blood,**  said  he,  '*as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  is  a  bad  omen,  I  fear,  of  the  intended  reformation  of 
the  state.**  And  on  preparing  himself  for  the  block,  he  made  this  memorable 
dedaiation :  '>  I  thank  God  I  am  no  way  afraid  of  death,  nor  daunted  with 
any  tenon ;  but  do  as  cheerfully  lay  down  my  head  at  this  time,  as  ever  I 
did  when  going  to  repose  !**(5)  He  accordingly  submitted  to  his  doom  y  and 
at  one  blow  the  executioner  happily  performed  his  office. 

Hun,  nff  dear  Philip,  perished,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  Thomas 

Wentworth,  eariof  StraxTord,  the  last  great  prop  of  royalty  under  the  tnr- 

.  bnlent  reifn  of  Charles  I,    His  character,  as  might  be  expected,  has  been 

severely  handled  by  our  zealous  republican  writers  $  but  by  none  of  them  has 

i 


a)  Giwtiidoo,voLI.  Tbli  opinkm  kn  baeo  eavUed  at  «  A  Idm  of  Eogland/*  It  bu  b€Co  nid, 
**o«sbc  mevm  to  Iflterpote  Mf  private  opfokm  agalmt  Uw  ocber  partt  of  the  kfMatare/*  If  tOt  the  royal 
aMeactoaamterofnerelbnii;  and|»nia|Mtlniiioateawi,ttoa{Khttobe8o.  But,lntiiepreaentinstanee, 
Ite  Un«  was  mrel j  tiie  beat  Judge;  wbeUier  Straflbrd,  m  a  mioMer,  had  adflMd  tbe  aubversloo  of  dw 
maaliuiliw .  or,  aa  an  aOcar,  bMl  exceeded  the  exttiit  of  b(e  comoibrion ;  aod  M"  be  wm  UameaUa  la 

--"^ ictty,  .Ctaartee  was  surely  boaod,  boUi  \n  honoar  and  conKlenoe,  to  withhold  hb  aawnt  fhaa 

he  royal  aeeent  Ik  not  now  neoeMaiy  to  blUe  of  attainder;  Uw  jealoi^y  of  our  conelltiitloii 


Straflbrd  durlns  Us  oonflnement,  In  which  he  i_  _  _ 

-'"-  in  lUb,  honour,  or  fi»Uine.    Str^ard^t  lMitn» 

(4)  U.  ibid.        (5)  RiMliWMil^  y^-^'^ 
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it  been  so  completely  mangled  as  bv  a  furious  female,  who  will  allew  him 
neither  virtue  nor  talents.  -  But  his  apilities  as  a  statesman,  and  his  unshaken 
attachment  to  his  master,  you  will  readilyiperceivQ,  were  the  chief  cause  of 
^s  ruin;  and  in  the  future  proceeding  of  that  parliament,  to  whose  resent- 
ment he  fell  a  sacrifice,  you  will  find  the  best  aix)logy  for  his  athninistration. 
A  certain  de^rree  of  vieour,  and  more  perhaps  than  Strafford  exerted,  was 
necessary  to  preserve  me  church  and  monarchy  from  the  ravages  of  those 
civil  and  relieious  enlliusiasts,  who  soon  overturned  both. 

llie  immediately  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  conunons,  however,  though 
inroads  on  the  royal  prerogative,  were  by  no  means  repr^hensiUe.  'They 
brouffht  in  a  bill  which  was  unanimouslv"  passed  by  both  nouses,  for  abolish- 
ing the  arbitrary  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  courts,  so  grievous  to 
ail  the  lovers  of  libe^.  By  the  same  bill,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  privy 
council  was  regulated,  and  its  authority  abridged.  Charges,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, gave  his  assent  to  this  excellent  statute^  which  produced  a  material 
but  salutary  change  in  our  constitution.  Several  other  arbitrary  courts  ^f 
an  inferior  nature,  were  abolished ;  and  the  king,  at  the  request  of  the  par- 
liament, instead  of  patents  during  pleasure,  gave  all  the  judges  patents  during 
their. good  behaviour ;(1)  an  advance  of  the  utmost  importance  towards  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  and  the  exclusion  ot  the  influence  of  the 
crown  from  the  ordinary  courts  of  law. 

In  a  word,  if  the  commons  had  proceeded  no  farther,  they  would  have 
deserved  the  praise  of  all  the  friends. of  freedom;  and  even  the  iniquity  of 
Strafford's  attainder,  their  most  blaroeable  measure,  would  have  been  lost 
amid  the  blaze  of  their  beneficial  provisions  and  necessary  regulations,  which 
had  generally  a  reference  to  posterity.  But,  like  all  pc^tical  bodies  who  had 
rapidly  acquued  power,  having  gpne  so  far,  they  did  not  know  where  to  stop ; 
but  advanced  insensibly,  from  one  gradation  to  another,  till  they  usiurped  the 
whole  authority  of  the  state. 

These  usurpations,  and  their  consequences,  we  shall  afterward  have  occa- 
sion to  notice.  They  will  form  the  subject  of  another  Letter.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  must  observe,  that  the  parliament,  after  sending  home  the  Scots,  and 
dismissing  the  English  army,  put  a  temporary  stop  to  its  proceedings ;  and 
that  Charles  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  kingdom,  in  order  to  settle  the  govern- 
ment to  the  ^satisfaction  of  the  covenanters. 


LETTER  V. 

Qreat  Britain  and  Lrelandf/rom  the  Execution  of  Strajjhrd^  to  the  Beginmng 
of  the  Grand  Rebelliony  in  1642. 

When'  Charles  arrived  in  Scotland,  he  found  his  subjects  of  that'kingdom 
highly  elated  with  the  success  of  their  military  expedition.  Besides  the 
la^  pay  voted  them  for  lying  in  good  quarters  at  Newcastle,  as  long  as  the 
popular  leaders  had  occasion  for  them,  the  English  parliament  had  conferred 
,on  them  a  present  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  their  brotherly 
a$n$tance.{2)  They  were  declared,  in  the  articles  of  pacification,  to  have  been 
ever  good  subjects ;  and  their  hostile  irruptions  were  approved  of,  as  enter- 
prises calculated  and  intended  for  his  m^eBiy^s  honour  ma  adva$itage  I  Nay, 
m  order  to  carry  yet  farther  the  triumph  over  their  sovereign,  these  articles, 
contaming  terms  so  ignominious  to  him,  were  ordered,  by  a  parliamentary 
vote,  to  be  read  in  ail  churches,  on  a  day  of  thanksgiving  appointed  Cor  the 
national  pacification. (3) 

People  in  such  a  humour  were  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  trifling  con- 
cessions. The  Scottish  parliament  began  with  abolishing  th^  lords  of 
•rticles ;  who,  from  their  constitution,  were  supposed  to  be  entirely  devoted 

(l):Cltt«n4oii»voLf.    V^bidocke,p.47.    May,p.l07.       (S)  N«taoD,vol  i.       (^  RiMhwmtl^ToLT. 
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to  the  courty  and  witbout  whose  consent  no  motion  could  be  made;(l)  a 
circunstance  pecnliarly  grievous  in  ^he  Scottish  parliament,  where  the  peers 
and  commons  formed  only  one^oase.  A  law  for  themual  parliaments  was 
likewise  passed ;  and  it  was  ordained,  that  the  last  act  of  every  parliament 
should  appoint  the^ime  and  place  for  holding  the  parliament  next  ensuing.(3) 
So  far,  all  perhaps'was  budaUe  y  but  subjec^  who  usurp  on  the  authori^  of 
their  prince  never  know  where  to  draw  the  line.  In  their  rage  for  redi^ssing 
grievances,  they  invade  the  most  essential  branches  of  roydl  prerogative. 
The  king  was  in  a  manner  dethroned  in.  Scotland,  by  an  article,  which 
declared,  that  no  member  of  the  privy  council  (in  whose  hands,  during  the 
king's  absence,  the  vdiole  administration  was  vested),  no  officer  of  state, 
none  of  the  judges,  shotdd  be  appointed  but  by  the  advice  and  approbation    . 

To  all  these  encroachments  Charles  quietly  submitted,  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  Scottish  subjects^  and  was  prepiuang  to  return  to'  England,  fai  hopes  of 
completing  a  similar  plan  of  pacification,  when  he  received  intelligence  that 
a  bloody  Tebellion  had  broke  out  in  Ireland,  accompanied  With  circumstanqes 
of  cruelty  and  devastation  which  fill  the  soul  with  horror.  ;  On  every  side 
rarnnmded  by  melancholy  incidents  and  humUiating  demands,  nature  and 
fortune,  no  less  than  faction  and  fanaticism,  seemed  to  have  conspired  the 
nnn  of  this  unhappy  prince. 

The  conduct  of  James  I.  in  regard  to  the  afi^s  of  Ireland,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  see,  was  truly  political,  and  the  same  plan  of  admi- 
nistration was  pursued  by  his  son  Charles ;  namely,  to  reconcile  the  tur- 
bulent natives  to  the  authority  of  law,  by  the  regular  distribution  of  justice, 
and  to  cure  them  of  that  riloth  and  barbarism  to  which  they  had  ever  been 
addicted,  by  introducing  arts  and  industry  ambng  them.  For  these  salutary 
imposes,,  and  also  to  secui^  the  dominion  of  Ireland  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, great  numbers  of  British  subjects  had  been  carried  over  to  that  island, 
and  large  colonies  planted  in  different  parts  of  it;  so  tiiat,  after,  a  peace  of 
near  forty  years,  the  inveterate  quarrels  between  the  two  nations  not  only 
seamed  to  be  obliterated,  but  the  country  every  where  wore  a  less  savage  face» 
To  the  tranquillity,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  the  vigorous  govern- 
ment of  the  earl  of  Straffbrd  had  contributed  not  a  Jiittle.-  During  his  admi- 
nistration, agriculture  had  made  great  advances,  by  taeana  of  the  English 
and  Scottish  plantations ;  the  shipping  of  the  kingdom  had  been  doubled ; 
the  customs  timled  upon  the  same  rates ;  and  manufactures  introduced  and 
promoted.(4)  But  soon  after  that  minister  fell  a  victim  to  popular  iury,  though 
dignified  with  the  forms  of  justice,  affairs  began  to  wear  a  very  different 
ai^ect  in  Ireland,  and  Charles  found  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  as  high 
in  its  pretensions  as  those  of  England  aiki  Scotland,  and  as  ready  to  rise  in  - 
its  encroachments  in  proportion  to  his  concessions.  The  court  of  Hiffh 
Commission  was  voted  to  be  a  grievance ;  martud  law  was  abolished ;.  the 
jnrisdietion  of  the  council  annihdated,  and  proclamations  and  acts  of  state 
declared  of  no  authority.(5) 

The  English  settlers,  who  were  the  chief  movers  of  these  measures,  did 
not  perceive,  in  their  rage  for  liberty,  the  danger  of  weakening  the  authority 
of  govemment,  in  a  country  where  the  Protestants  scarce  formed  the  sixth 
part  of  the  inliabitants,  and  where  two-thirds  of  the  natives  were  still  in.  a 
•late  of  wild  barbarity.  The  opportunity,  however,  thus  afforded  them,  did 
not  escape  the  discernment  of  the  old  Irish.  They  observed  with  pleasuxe 
eveiy  impolitic  step,  and  determined  aa  a  general  revolt,  in  order  to  free  their 
country  nom  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  and  dieir  religion  from  die  insults 
of  promne  heretics.  In  this,  resolution  they  were  encouraged  by  a  gentle* 
man,  named  Roger  More,  distinguished  amon^  them  by  his  valour  and  abili- 
ties, and  wbo,  by  going  from  chieftain  to  chieftain,  roused  up  every  latent 
principle  of  d^0ContenC 

(I)  BovBct,  JMMk  (S)  Burnet*!  Mem.  of  tk§  Hmm  of  HamOton.  (3)  Id.  fUd. 

(4)  Warwfou  p.  Its.  Svilfwortiit  toL  !▼.  Nalion,  vol.  U.  Strafford  migr  be  nld  tt»  litTe  given  a  !•• 
tfiug  10 ihemMSi  mmiftcuifetai Uetand  now  become Uie yreataiaple of  tlie idbgdom.     (D  idibld. 
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More  tnaintained  a  dose  correspondence  with  lord  Maguiie  and  enr  Phelim 
O^Neale,  die  most  powerful  of  the  old  Irish  chieftains ;  and  lie  took  every 
oppprtonity  of  representing  to  his  countrymen^  that  the  King's  authority*  in 
BhtaiUy  was  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that  he  could  not  ppssibly  exeit  him- 
self with  any  vigour,  in  maintaining  the  Enghsb  dominion  oyer  Ireland : 
that  the  Catholics  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  assisted  by  the  P«>te8tant8» 
had  so  diminished  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  power  of  the  lord-lieutenant^ 
as  would  much  facilitate  the  <»)nducting  of  any  conspiracy  that  should  be 
formed;  that  the  Scots,  fn  haTing  so  successfully  thrown, off  dependence  on 
ttie  crown  of  England,  and  taken  the  jg;overnment  into  their  own  hands,  had 
set  an  example  to  the  Irish,  \^o  hid  much  greater  jprievanced  to  complain  of; 
that  the  English  {danten,  who  had  ex^Ued  them  nom  their  ancient  posses- 
sions, were  but  a  handful  in  comparison  of  the  original  inhabitants ;  jthiat  they 
lived  in  the  most  supine  security,  interspersed  with  their  numerous  enemies, 
and  trusting  to  the  protection  of  a  small  army,  which  was  itself  scattered  in 
inconsiderable  divisions  throughout  the  whole  kingdom ;  that  a  body  of  eight 
thousand  men,  raised  and  diseipiihedby  govemmeut,  in  Order  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  in  Scotland,  were  now  thrown  loose,  and  ready  for  any  daring  or 
desperate  enterprise  ;(1)  that  although  the  Catholics  had  hitherto,  from  ibe 
moderation  of  their  indulgent  princCf  enjoyed  in  some  measUre  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  they  must  expect  that  the  government  would  thenceforth  be 
conducted  by  other  maxims  a^d  other  pidnciples ;  that  the  puritanical  party 
in  j^liameni  having,  at  last,  subdued  the  sovereign,  would  doubtless  extend 
their  ambitious  views  and  fanatical  politics  to  Ireland,  as  soon  as  they  had 
consolidated  their  authority,  and  make  the  Oatholics  in  that  kingdom  feel  the 
same  furious  perseicution  to  which  their  brethren  in  England  were  already 
exposed ;  that  a  people,  taking  arms  to  rescue  their  nativ&countiy  from  the 
dominion  of  foreign  invaders,  could  at  no  time  be  considered  as  rebels ;  and 
much  less  could  the  Irish  be  regarded  as  such  during  the  present  disorders, 
when  royal  authority,  to  which  alone  they  could  owe  any  obedience,  was  in 
a  manner  usuiped  by  a  set  of  desperate  heretics,  from  whom  they^  could 
expect  no  favour  or  indulgence,  but  might  apprehend  every  violence  and 
severity.(9) 

Influenced  by  these  considerati<ms,  all  the  h^ads  of  the  native  Irish  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy ;  and  it  was  not  doubted  but  the  old  British  planters,  or  the 
EngUih  of  thePaief  as  they  were  called,  being  all  Catholics,  would  afterward 
Join  in  an  attempt  to  restore  their  religion  to  its  ancient  splendour.  The  be- 
ginning of  winter  was  fixed  on  for  the  commencement  of  this  revolt,  that 
were  mi^ht  be  mor^  diAculty  in  transporting  forces  from  England ;  and  the 
plan  of  the  conspirators  was,  tiiat  sir  Phelim  O'l^eale  and  his  confederates 
shoidd,  on  one  day,  begin  an  insurrection  throughout  the  country,  and  attack 
all  the  English  settlements;  while  lord  Maguire  and  Roger  More,  on  the 
same  day,  should  surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin. 

A  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances  seemed  to  have  rendered  the 
success  of  this  undertaking  infallible.  The  Irish  Catholics  discovered  such 
a  propensity  to  revolt,  that  it  Was  not  thought  necessary  to  trust  the  secret  to 
many  persons ;  and  the  appointed  day  drew  nigh  without  any  discovery  bavins 
,  been  made  to  goverimient.  The  eart  of  Leicester,  whom  the  kmg  bad 
appointed  Iprd-lieutenant,  remained  in  London ;  and  the  two  chief  justices, 
sir  William  Parsons  and  sir  John  Borlace,  were  men  of  slender  abilities. 
The  attempt  upon  the  castle  of  Dublin,  however,  was  defeated  by  one  O'Con- 
Bolly,  who  betrayed  the  conspiracy  to  Parsons.  More  escaped,  Ma^lre  wae 
taken ;  and  Mahone,  another  of  the  ccmspirators,  also  being  seiaed,  discovered 

(1)  The  EoglWi  commoM  entertained  Uie  greaceet  apprehemioiis  on  aooount  of  thto  army,  the  oAcen 
qT  wfeAch  Were  Proiertan^  but  the  private  men  Caifaonee :  and  Aerer  ce^sed  aaOcMng  tiie  king,  dU  h^ 
agreed  to  break  iL  Nor  wottid  they  coasest  to  bli  aagmeodDg  Uie  itanding  ar«iy  to  Ave  tbounnd  aiea ; 
a  namber  whkh  he  Judged  necemry  to  rotain  Ireland  In  obediepc*.  Nay,  they  even  fniatiated  an  agree- 
meot,  which  he  had  made  with  the  Spanidi  amba«ador,  to  have  the  dlebanded  troopi  traoepoited  hit* 
Vlanden,  and  enltoted  In  hh  maater'8  eerrlee :  Charlee  thinking  It  dangerona,  that  eight  Uioueaad  men  ao- 
cuetomed  to  IdlSBem  and  trained  td  the  Um  of  anaa,  ahottid  be  dkpened  among  a  people  aotaibalencand 
pg^j^toryaatkalrah.  Olaundoa,  toL  L  Ruahwonb,  toL  v«  Pagdala^i^Sir 
^   (^SirMmTuDpM^JHAAaftittm. 
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totheJvitlBettepnjeetof  a9enendinsiiiiwptioii,uidiiicreaied4he,Mn0r 
and  ooiwtemation  of  the  Prote8taQt8.(l) 

But  tbifl  intelligencey  though  it  saved  Dublin,  was  obtained  too  late  to  enable 
the  goventnent  to  prevent  the  intended  rebellion*  O^Neale  and  his  confede- 
rates immediately  took  arm^  in  Ulster.  They  began  with  seizing,  the 
houses,  catile,  and  goods  of  the  unwary  Engtish  and  Scottish  settlen,  whom 
tiiey  hated  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  envied  for  their  riches  and  j^cos* 
penty.  After  rapacity  had  fully  exerted  itself,  cruelty  began  its  opieraUons : 
a  umversal  massacre  commenced  of  I3ie  English  Protestants,  now  defence- 
less, and  passively  resigned  to  their  inhuman  foes,  who  exercised  on  them  a 
deffite  of  barbarity  unequalled  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation,  and  tt  ^ 
winch  credibility  is  startled*  No  age,  no  sex,  no  condition  was  spared :  the 
wife,  weeping  over  her  muidered  husband,  and  jsmbracing  her  helpless  chilr 
dren,  was  butchered  with  them,  and  even  pierced  by  the  same  stroke ;  all 
the  ties  of  blood,  as  well  as  those  of  society,  were  dissolved ;  and  friends* 
nlatwns,  and  companions  were  hunted  down  by  their  kindred  and  connez* 
ions,  and  involved  in  one  common  ruin,  by  those  whom  they  had  formerly 
eoBsidered  as  most  sincerely  attached  to  their  persons,  and  who  were  most 
near  and  dear  to  them  !(d)  The  women,  forgetting  the  chiunoter  of  their  sex, 
emulated  the  men  in  the  practice  of  every  cruelty,(3)  in  comparison  with 
many  of  which,  death  mi^t  be  regarded  as  a  li^ht  punishment,  and  even  ae 
a  happv  release  from  pain,  roused  by  all  the  varieties  of  torture, 

Anud  these  frig^tfid  enormities,  the  sacied  name  of  religion  resounded 
on  every  side ;  not  to  arrest  the  fury  of  the  murderers,  but  to  enfoite  their 
blows,  and  to  steel  their  hearts  against  every  movement  of  natural  or  social 
•ynmcithy.  The  Englirii  Protestants  were  marked  out  br  the  Catholic  jniests 
for  slaugnter,  as  heretics  abhorred  of  €U)d,  and  detestable  to  all  holy  men.(4) 
Perfidy,  as  well  as  cnielty,  was  accordingly  r^resented  as  meritonoue :  and 
if  any  where  a  number  of  Englishmen  assembled  together,  in  order  to  defend 
themeelves  to  the  last  extremity,  and  to  sweeten  death  at  least  by  taking 
revenge  on  their  destroyers,  they  were  disarmed  by  capitulations  and  pro^ 
Biisee  of  safety,  confirmed  by  the  most  sol^Dn  oaths.  But  no  sooner  had 
ther  surrendered,  than  the  rebels  macie  them  share  the  same  fate  with  the 
bo<fy  of  their  unhappy  countrymen  Und  fellow  Protestants.  Nor  was  this 
alL  "While  death  mushed  the  sufferings  of  each  unhappy  victim,  the  biooted 
atsaeffinff,  with  Joy  and  exultatiout  stm  echoed  in  his  ears,  that  these  dying 
•gonies  were  'but  a  prelude  to  torments  infinite  and  eieinal.(6) 

Such  were  the  barbarities,  my  dear  Philip,  by  which  sir  Phelun  0*Nes]e 
and  the  Irish  in  Ulster  signalized  their  rebellion.  The  English  colonies  there 
were  totally  annihilated;  and  from  Ulster  the  fiames  of  rebellion  suddenly 
spread  over  the  other  three  provinces  of  Ireland,  where  the  English  had 
established  settlemenu.  In  these  provinces,  however,  though  cfeath  and 
daughter  were  not  uncommon,  the  Irish  pretended  to  act  with  moie  modenu* 
tioo  and  humanity.  But  croel,  alas !  was  their  humanity,  and  unfeeling  their 
moderation.  Not  content  with  expelling  the  English  planters  from  their 
hoQsee,  with  despoiling  them  of  their  property,  seizing  their  possessions,  and 
wasting  their  cultivated  fields,  they  stripped  them  of  theit^very  dothes,  and 
tamed  them  out  naked  and  defenceless  to  all  the  severities  of  the  season; 
while  the  heavens  themselves,  as  if  Joining  in  conspiracy  against  the  unhappy 
aufierers,  were  armed  with  cold  and  tempest,  unusual  to  the  climate,  and 
executed  what  the  merciless  sword  had  left  tthfinished  !(6)  Even  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  Pole,  who  at  first  pretended  to  blame  the  insurrection,  and  to 
detest  the  baibarity  with  whicn  it  was  accompanied,  in  a  little  time  found  i 
the  interests  of  religion  to  prevail  over  their  reiprd  to  their  mother-country 
and  their  SiUegiance  to  their  sovereign ;  and.  Joining  the  old  Irish,  rivalled 
tiiem  in  every  act  of  violence  and  cruelty  against  the  English  Protestants.(7) 

a)fllr^obD'Fen|ilt«»JWrtllift<lUMi.    BariNvwti^  tqI.  ▼.  A  Tuple,  abl  lapi 

(^Tttiiile,]rM-188.    WMtloelw;i>.4r    BorinmlHiwLT.  <e  Timpte. 
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The  iiiimbef  of  persons  whp  jierished  by  all  these  baifNurities  is  eOmpnted  at 
forty  thousand ;  and  the  principal  army  of  the  rebels,  amounting  to  twenty 
tiioQsand  men,  yet  thirstmff  (or  further  slaughter  and  richer  {fltinder,  now 
threatened  Dublin,  where  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  English  planters  had 
taken  refuge.(l) 

The  king,  while  preparing  to  leave  Edinbors^  as  already  observed,  bad 
jreceived,  by  a  messenffer  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  an  account  of  this  dread- 
ful insurrection,  which  ought  to  be  held  in  perpetual  abhorrence  b^r  every 
lover  of  humani^.(9)  He  immediately  communicated  his  intelligence  to 
the  Scottish  parhament,  hoping  that  the  same  zeal,  which  had  induced  the 
covenanters  twice  to  run  to  arms,  and  assemble  troops  in  oimosition  to  the 
rights  of  their  sovereiffn,  would  make  them  fly  to  the  relief  of  their  Pro- 
testant brethren  in  Irdand,  now  labouring  under  the  cru^  persecutions  of 
the  Catholics.  But  the  zeal  of  the  Scots,  as  is  usual  amonf  religious  sects, 
was  extremely  feeble,  when  neither  stimulated  by  a  sense  of  interest  nor  by 
apprehensions  of  danger.  ~  They  therefore  resolved  to.  make  an  advantageous 
bargain  for  the  succours  they  should  send  to  Ireland;  and  as  the  English, 
commons,  with  whieh  they  were  already  closely  connected,  could  ^one 
fuliU  any  article  jthat  might  be  agreed  pn,  they  sent  commissioners  to  London^ 
to  treat  with  that  order  in  the  state  to  which  the  sovereign  authority  was 
really  transferred.(3^ 

Thus  disappointea  in  his  expectation  of  supplies  from  the  Scots,  and  seiv- 
sible  of  his  own  inability  to  subdue  the  Irish  rebels,  Chariei  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  English  parliament;  to  whose  care  and  wisdom  he 
imprudently  declared  he  was  willing  to  commit  the  conduct  and  prosecutioli 
of  the  war.  The  commons,  who  possessed  alone  the  power  of  supply,  and 
who  had  aggrandi^d  themselves  by  the  difficulties  and  distresses  of  the 
crown,  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness,  that  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland  had  succeeded,  at  so  critical  a  period,  to  the  pacification  of  Scotland. 
They  immediately  laid  hold  of  the  expression  by  which  the  king  committed  to 
them  the  care  of  that  island:  and  to  this  usurpation,  the  boldest  they  had 
yet  made,  Charles  was  oUiged  passively  to  subihit;  both  because  of  his 
utter  inability  to  resist,  and  lest  he  should  expose  himself  still  more  to  the 
infamous  reproach  with  which  he  was  already  loaded  by  the  Puritans,  of 
countenancing  the  Irish  rebellion* 

The  commons,  however,  who  had  projected  farther  innovations  at  home, 
took  no  steps  towards  suppressing  tne  msurrection  m  Ireland,  but  such  as 
also  tended  to  give  diem  me  superiority  in  those  commotions  which  they 
foresaw  would  soon  be  excited  in  England.  They  levied  money  under  colour 
of  the  Irish  expedition,  but  reserved  it  for  enterprises  that  concerned  them 
more  nearly :  they  took  arms  from  the  king's  magazines,  under  the  same 
pretext,  but  kept  them  with  the  secret  intention  of  employing  them  against 
nimself.  Whatever  law  they  deemed  necessary  for  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment was  voted,  under  pretence  of  enabling  them  to  recover  Ireland;  and  if 
Charles  withheld  the  royal  assent,  his  refusal  was  imputed  to  those  pemicioos 
counsels  which  had  at  first  excited  the  popish  conspiracy  in  that  kingdom,' 
and  which  still  threatened  total  destruction  to  the  Protestant  mterest  throu^ioat 
all  his  dominions.(4)  Bat  so  great  was  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  those 

orthtir 


itrModtieMBtrjiMa;  dMsrpiMeiiSed  uOKMttsrfron  the  kli«  ana  qwen,  tatefaMlylKNB  tiM 
',  te CiMir  iDHmetfoB:  ud  Umr  aSbawd  thai  Uh cmim  of  Uwfar  taking  uparaa  wai  to  TiMlkalo 

yal  BwrontlTC,  ao  fhameroliy  tovaded  bj  tiw  pttrilaiilcal  partlamant   Buaowortli,  voL  v. 

(I)  wUiloeka,  p»  4B.    BubMi  ebap.  Iv. 

g)  Many  anewpHlMwra baan auidB  to  thnm mrtXi  owmr  tiw  wonaltlaaof  tha  IrMi Biaaaaere.  Tba 
natoral  JoTa  of  Indapandaoey,  Um  tyranay  of  dia  Bagllah  lOTcnuDaBt,  aad  tba  rapacity  of  tba  Engliali 
aoldtey, bava baan alaadad  aa  powarlU modraa far labaOhm,  and atraog laooDthras to  Tangeaooe. Intha 
baMatoortbalqJnradaadoppiaaBadnallTaB;  aadMaebtnNiblabaabaantalcaatoprova,ibct  thaiiomMa 
oftalkfcMabata,tboagbplmkadtarpanaeutlol^b«vabaaBgraatlycuManMd.  But  tba  vlndktlTa  and 
aaagobary  dlipoalUaii  of  tba  Iriab  Catboltoa,  1b  latter  tiaua,  taavaa  01  no  roooi  to  ioppoM 
taoa  of  Um  craaltlai  of  tbair  Mgoiad  and  baitarooa  aaoaMora  baa  baan  orarebanad.  Tba  admulatljif 
caaaaaIbcf«BoceoBoaalad,iiorbavaIooMaaladtbalridbeak  Tba  stsw*  •'Miliar  I  bavaiadacadai 
kfir««aaaallr.BiMba.tbaaadierof  tbaTWal^ibt  JlaaMM  CWkaUe*  ^  i^Pilond,  eould  wMi:  lac 
■•nrf  fntlibt  ma  tti  dtiriitt  fbti  atrrtimii  riinmatannto  TiHb  tHItMt  -t-  t — atrinlrrt 
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hypocritical  zealotSy  whose  rotes  breathed  nothing  hut  death  and  destmetion 
to  the  rebels,  that,  although  no  forces  were  sent  to  Ireland,  and  yery  little 
mone)r  remitted  during  the  deepest  distress  of  the  Protestants,  the  fault  was 
never  imputed  to  the  parliament ! 

The  commons,  in  the*  mean  time,  were  employed  in  framing  that  famous 
remonstrance,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  such  extraoktiinary  conse* 
quences.  It  was  pot,  as'  usual,  addressed  to  the  king,  but  was  a  declared 
appeal  to  the  people.  Besides  gross  falsehoods  and  malignant  insinuations, 
it  contained  an  enumeration  of  erery  unpopular  measure  which  Charles  had 
embraced,  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign  to  the  calling  of  the  parlia« 
ment  that  framed  it,  accompanied  with  many  jealous  prbgnostics  of  future 
^evances ;  and  the  acrimony  of  the  style  was  ^nal  to  the  harshness  of  the 
matter. 

A  performance  so  full  of  gall,  and  so  obyiously  intended  to  excite  general 
dissatisfaction,  alter  the  ami^e  concessions  made  by  the  crown,  was  not  only 
regarded  by  aU  discerning  men  as  a  signal  for  some  farther  attacks  upon  the 
royal  prerogative,  but  as  a  certain  indication  of  the  approaching  abolition  of 
monarchic^  government  in  England.  The  opposition  which  the  remonstrance 
met  with  hi  the  house  of  commons  was  therefore  very  great  The  debate 
in  regard  to  it  was  warmly  managed  for  above  fourteen  hours ;  and  the  vote 
in  its  favour  was  at  last  carried  only  by  a  snikll  m^rity,  and  seemingly  in 
consequence  of  the  weariness  of  the  king's  party,  consisting  chiefly  of 
elderly  men,  many  of  whom  had  retiied.(  1)  It  was  not  sent  up  to  the  house 
of  peers.    « 

No  sooner  was  the  remonstrance  of  the  commons  published,  than  the  king 
dispersed  an  answer  to  it  Sensible  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  he 
laboured  in  this  contest,  Charles  contented  himsdf  with  observing,  that, 
even  during  the  period  so  much  complained  of,  the  people  had  enjoyed  not 
ouly  a  greater  siuure  of  happiness  and  prosperity  than  was  to  be  found  in 
other  countries,  but  perhaps  m  England  during  times  esteemed  the  most  for- 
tunate. He  mentioned  the  great  concessions  made  by  the  crown,  protested 
his  sincerity  in  the  reformed  religion,  and  blamed  the  infamous  libels  every 
where  dispersed  against  his  person,  government,  and  the  established  church. 
"If,  notwithstandmg  these,^  added  he,  '^any  malignant  party  shall  take 
beartt  sui<l  he  wilimg  to  sacrifice  the  peace  and  happiness  of  theur  country  to 
their  own  sinister  ends  and  ambition,. under  whatever  pretence  of  religion 
and  conscience ;  if  they  shall  endeavour  to  lessen  my  reputation  and  interest, 
and  to  weaken  my  lawful  power  and  authority;  if  they  shall  attempt,  by  dis- 
countenancing the  present  laws,  to  loosen  the  bands  of  government,  that  dis- 
order and  confusion  may  break  in  upon  us ;  I  doubt  not  but  God,  m  his  good 
time,  will  discover  them  to  me,  and  that  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  my  high 
court  of  parliament  wiU  join  with  me  in  their  su|^ression  and  punishment."^) 
But  the  ears  of  the  people  were  too  much  prejudiced  against  the  king  to 
listen  patiently  to  any  thing  that  he  could  oner  in  his  own  vindication ;  so 
that  the  commons  proceeded  in  their  usurpations  upon  the  church  and 
monarchy,  and  made  their  purpose  of  subverting  both  every  day  more  evident 
During  the  king*s  residence  in  Scotland,  they  had  accused  thirteen  bishops 
of  h^-treason,  for  enacting  canons  without  consent  of  parliament,  though  > 

no  o£er  method  had  ever  been  practised  since  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  they  now  insisted,  that  the  peers,  upon  this  general  accusation,  i 
should  sequester  those  bishops  from  their  seats  in  parliament,  and  commit  | 
them  to  prison.    But  the  majority  of  the  peers,  who  plainly  foresaw  the  de-  I 
pression  of  the  nobility  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  farther  encroach-  ! 
ments  of  the.  commons,  paid  little  regard  to  such  an  unreasonable  request 
Enraged  at  this  and  other  checks,  the  popular  leaders  openly  told  the  lords, 
that  they  themselves  were  the  representative  body  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  that  the  peers  were  nothing  but  individuals,  who  held  their  seats  in  a 
paiticQlar  capadty:  and,  therefore,  ^*If  their  lordships  will  not  consent  to 
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the  pM^inf  of  acUr  necessary  for  ttie  preservaiion  of  the  people,  Ifae  conmonst 
together  wifh  such  of  tl|e  lords  as  are  more  sensible  of  the  danger,  must  join 
together,  and  represent  the  matter  to  his  majesty.'^tl) 

Tills  was  a  plain  arowal  of  those  demcRnratical  prmciples  that  beffan  now 
to  be  propagated  among  the  people,  and  which  had  long  prevailea  in  the 
house  of  eonmions,  as  well  as  a  bold  attempt  to  form  a  party  among  the 
lords ;  and  the  tide  of  popularity  seized  many  of  the  peers,  and  carried 
,  them  wide  of  all  the  established  raaiims  of  civil  policy.  Of  these  the  mofit 
*  considerable  were  the  earls  of  Essex  and  Northumberland,  and  lord  Kimbolton, . 
afterward  earl  of  Manchester;  men  who,  sensible  that  their  credit  ran  high 
with  the  nation,  rashly  Tcntured  to  encourage  an  enthusiastic  spirit,  which 
they  soon  found  they  wanted  power  to  regulate  or  control. 

Iiie  body  of  the  nobility,  however,  still  took  shelter  under  the  throne ;  and 
the  commons,  in  order  to  procure  a  minority  in  the  upper  house,  had  again 
recourse  to  the  populace.  Amid  the  greatest  securi^,  they  affected  conti- 
nual fears  of  destruction  to  themselves  and  the.  nation  :(9)  they  even  ordered 
halberts  to  be  brought  into  the  hall  where  they  assembled ;  and  thus  armed 
themselves  against  those  desperate  conspiracies  with  which  they  pretended 
they  were  hourly  threatened,  and  the  feigned  discoveries  of  which  were  in- 
dustriously propagated  among  the  credulous  peo]|^e.([3)  Multitudeis  flocked 
to  Westmmster,  and  insulted  the  bishops  and  sucn  or  the  peers  as.  adhered  to 
the  crown.  The  lords  voted  a  declaration  against  these  tumults,  and  sent  it 
to  the  lower  house:  but  the  commons  refiued  their  concurrence;  and  to 
make  farther  known  their  pleasure,  they  ordered  several  seditiou^.apprentices, 
who  had  been  seised  and  committed  to  orison,  to  be  set  at  liberty.(4) 

Thus  enooura^,  the  populace  crowded  about  WhitehaU,  and  insulted  and 
threatened  the  kmg  and  tne  royal  Aunily.  Such  audacious  behaviour  roused 
Ibe  young  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  who,  with  some  reduced  officers, 
undertook  ttie  defence  of  their  sovereign ;  and  between  them  and  the  popu- 
lace passed  frequent  skirmishes,  whicn  seldom  ended  without  bloodshed, 
niese  gentlemeii,  by  way  of  reproach^  gave  the  fanatical  insulters  of  majesty 
the  name  of  Roumdhbam,  on  aceount  of  the  short  cropped  hair  which  they 
wore,  while  the  rubble  caUed  their  more  poUshed  opponents,  by  reason  of 
their  being  chiefly  mounted  on  horseback,  Cavaubbs;  names  which  became 
famous  during  the  civil  war  that  followed,  and  which  contributed  not  a  little 
to  inflame  the  animosity  between  the  parties,  during  the  prelude  to  that 
contest,  by  aflbrdlng  the  factious  an  opport«uuty  to  rendesvous  under  them, 
and  signalize  their  mutual  hate,  by  the  reproachful  ideas  that  were  affixed 
to  them  by  each  party,  no  less  than  by  the  political  distinctions  which  they 
marked. 

The  Cavaliers,  who  ailected  a  liberal  way  of  thinking,  as  well  as  a  gayety 
and  Areedom  of  manners  inconsistent  with  puritanical  ideas,  were  represented 
by  the  Roundheads  as  a  set  of  abandoneo  proffigates,  equally  destitute  of 
religion  and  morals ;  the  devoted  tools  of  the  court,  and  zealous  abettors  of 
arbitrary  power,  llie  Cavaliers,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  RoundhefLds 
as  a  gloomy,  narrow-minded,  fanatical  herd,  determined  enemies  to  kingly 
power,  and  to  all  distinction  of  ranks  in  society.  But  in  these  characters, 
drawn  by  the  passions  of  the  two  parties,  we  must  not  expect  impartiality ; 
both  are  certamly  ovenshaived.  The  Cavaliers  were,  in  general,  sincere 
friends  to  liberty  and  the  English  constitution;  nor  were  republican  and 
leveUing  principles  Iff  any  means  general  at  first  among  the  Roundheads, 
tiiough  they  came  at  last  to  predominate.  It  must  however  be  admitted, 
that  Vie  Cavaliers,  in  order  to  show  their  contempt  of  puritanical  austerity, 
often  cairled  tbefar  convivial  humour  to  an  indecent  excess ;  and  that  the 
gloomy  temper  and  religious  extravagancies  of  the  Roundheads  afforded  an 
aiBj^e  ield  ior  the  railleiy  of  their  fiboetious  adversaries. 
in  eoneeqnence  of  Omm  distinotionfl,  and  the  tumults  that  accompanied 
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them,  the  bbhops,  bemg  easilr  knowti  by  flwir^  habits,  and  expoied  to  the 
most  dangerous  insQlts  fnnn  the  enraged  secta^ries,  to  whom  tney  had  long 
been  obnoxious,  were  deterred  from  attending  their  duty  i9  paxliamenU 
They,  therefore,  impmdentlv  protested  against  all  laws,  votes,  and  resolutions, 
88  null  and  void,  which  should  pass  during  their  forced  and  involuntary  absence. 
The  lords,  incensed  at.  thispassionate  step^  desired  a  conference  with  the 
commons  on  the  subject  Tne  opportunity  was  eageily  seized  by  the  lower 
house,  and  an  impeachment  of  highntxeason  sent  up  against  the  bitfiops,  as 
endeavouring  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws,  and  invalidate  the  authority 
of  the  legislature.  They  were  immediately  sequestered  fiom  pariumeot,  and 
committed  to  custody.(l) 

The  kinf,  who  had  hSutily  approved  of  ^  protest  of  the  bishops,  was  soon 
ailer  humed  into  a  greater  indispretipn ;  an  mdis6r6tion  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  immecuate  cause  of  the  civil  war  that  ensued,  and  to  which, 
or  some  similar  violence,  the  popular  leaders  haid  long  wished  to  provoke 
him  by  their  intemperate  language.  They  at  last  succeeded  beyond  their 
most  sanguine  hopes.  Enraged  to  find  that  alibis  concessions  but  increased 
the  demands  of  the  commons ;  that  •  the.  people,  who,  on  his  return  from 
Scotland,  had  received  him  with  expressions  of  duty  and  affection,  were 
again  roused  to  sedition;  that  the  blackest  calumnies  were  ptonagated 
against  him,  and  a  method  of  address  adopted,  not  only  unsuitable  to  a 
great  prince,  but  which  a  private  gentleman  could  not  b^  without  resent- 
ment ;  he  began  to  suspect  that  his  government  wanted  vigour,  and  to  as- 
cribe these  unexampled  acts  of  insolence  to  his  own  fiicility  of  temper.  In 
this  opinion  he  was  eneoui^d  bj:  the  queen  and  her  confidants,  wno  were 
continually  reproaching,  him  with  indolence,  and  entreating  him  to  display 
the  mqesty  oia  sovereign ;  before  which,  as  they  fondly  imagined,  the  daring 
usurpations  of  his  subjects  would  shrkik.(3) 

Charies,  ever  leady  to  adopt  violent  counsels,  and  take  advice  from  people 
inferior  to  himself  in  capacity,  gave  way  to  these  arguments,  and  ordered 
the  attorney-general  to  enter  an  accusation  of  high-treason  against  lord  Kim-  , 

bolton  and  five  commoners ;  namely,  sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  Hollts,  Hambden,  i 

Pym,  and  Strode.  The  chief  articles  of  impeachment  were,  that  they  had 
traitorously  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and  government  ' 

ot  the  kingdom,  and  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  regal  power;  that  they  had  | 

endeavourra,  by  many  foul  aspeisions  on  his  taaieu^  and  his  government,  ta 
alienate  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  make  him  odious  to  them ;  that  they 
hkd  invited  and  encouraged  a  hostile,  army  to  invade  the  kingdom ;  that,  in 
order  to'oomplete  their  traitorous  designs,  they  bad  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  j 

them  lay,  by  force  and  terror,  to  compel  the  parliament  to  join  them ;  and,  to  , 

that  end,  had  actually  raised  and  oonntenanoed  tumults  against  the  king  and 
parliament.(3)  -  ( 

That  so  bold  a  measure  should  have  been  embraced  at  such  a  crisis,  was  t 

matter  of  surprise  to  all  men,  and  of  smcere  regret  to  the  real  friends  of  the 
constitution^  more  especially^  as  it  did  not  appear  that  the  members  accused 
were  any  farther  criipinal  than  the  body  of  tne  commons,  except  perhaps  by 
the  exertion  of  superior  abOities.  But  whatever  nitffht  be  their  guUt,  it  was 
evident,  that  while  the  house  of  peers  was  scarce  able  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendency, it  would  never  be  permitted  by  the  populace,  had  it  even  possessed 
courage  and  inclination,  to  pass  a  sentence  wnich  must  totally  subdue  the 
lower  house ;  these  five  members  bein^  the  very  heads  of  the  popular  party» 
and  the  chief  promoters  of  their  ambitious  projects. 

The  astonishment  excited  by  this  measure  was  sooii^  however,  transferred 
to  attempts  more  bold  and  precipitant.  A  sergeant4tt-arms  was  sent  to  the 
house  or  commons,  to  demand,  in  the  king's  name,  the  five  members  accused. 
He  returned  without  any  positive  answer;  and  messengen  were  employed 
to  search  for  them  and  arrest  them,  wherever  thet  mig^t  be  found.  The 
voted  these  violent  proceedings  to  be  breacii  of  privilege,  and  eom» 


(1)  Rodiwortli,  vol.  v.   CUnnSon,  vol;  tt.  Ci)  CHawrfBii.  vol.  it 
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numded  every  one  1o  defend  the  liberty  of  the  meniber«.(l)  Irritated  by  «»> 
much  opposition;  the  king  went  in  person  to  the  house  of  commons,  in  hopes 
of  surprising  the  persons  wliom  he  had  accused^  and  demanded  in  Tain ;  but 
they,  having  private  intelligence  of  his  resolution,  had  withdrawn  before  he 
enteied.(3) 

The  embarrassment  of  Charles,  on  that  discover}^  may  be  easier  conceived 
than  described.  Sensible  of  his  imprudence,  when  too  late,  and  ashamed  of 
the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself,  /' I  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a 
king,"  said  he,  ^  I  never.did  intend  any  foroe^  but  shaill  proceed  against  these 
men  in  a  fair  andjegal  way ;  fori  nev^r  meant  any  other.  And  noW,  since  I 
see  I  cannot  do  what  I  came  for,  I  think  this  no  unfit  occasion  to  repeat  wh^ 
I  have  said  formerljr;  that  whatever  I  have  done  in  favour  and  to  the  good  of 
my  subjects,  I  do  intend  to  maintain  it.**<3)  The  conunonn  were  in  the 
utmost  disorder  during  his  stay;  and  when  be  was  departing^  some  members 
cried  aloud,  "Privilege!  privUege !"(4) 

The  house  adjourned  till  next  day ;  and  the  acci]vied  members,  in  order  to 
show  the  greater  apprehension  cMf  personal  danger,  removed  into  the  city 
the  same  evening^  The  citizens  were  in  arms  the  whole  night ;  and  some 
incendiaries,  or  people  actuated  by  their  own  fanatical  fears^  ran  from  gate 
to  nte,  crying  that  the  Cavaliers,  and  the  king  at  their  head,  were  coming 
to  bum  the  city.  In  order  to  show  how  .little  occasion  there  was  for  any 
such  alarm,  and  wjiat  confidence  he  placed  in  the  citizens,  Charles  went  next 
morning  to  Guildhall,  attended  only  bv  three  or  four  noblemen,  and  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  thie  affections  of  the  lord-mayor  and  common  council. 
He  had  accused  some  meut  he  said,  of  high-treason,  against  whom  he  meant 
to  proceed  in  a  legal  way;  and  therefore  hoped  they  would  not  meet  with 
protection  id  the  city.  The  citizens,  howeyer,  showed  no  inclination  to  give 
them  up;  and  the  king  left  the  hall,  little  better  satisfied  than  with  his  visit 
to  the  house  of  commons.  (5)  In  passinj^  through  the  streets,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  the  msulting  cry,  "Privilege  of  parliament !  privilege 
of  parliament !"  resound  from  every  quarter ;  and  one  of  the  populace,  miore 
daring  than  the  rest,  saluted  him  with  the  words  employed  by  tne  mutinous 
Israelites,  when  they  abandoned  Rehoboam,  .their  rash  and  ill-counselled 
sovereign :— "  To  your  tents,  O  Israel  V*U\ 

When  the  commons  met,  they  affectea  the  utmost  terror  and  dismay;  and 
after  voting,  that  they  could  not  sit  in  the  same  place,  until,  they  had  obtained 
satisfaction  for  that  unparalleled  breach  of  privilege  committed  by  the  king, 
and  had  a  guard  appointed  for  their  security,  they  adjourned  themselves  for 
some  days.  In  the  mean  time,  a  committee  was  ordered  to  dit  in  the  city, 
and  inquire  into  every  circumstance  attending  theking*s  entry  into  the  house 
of  commons ;  from  all  which  was  inferred  an  intention  of  offering  violence 
to  the  parliament,  by  seizing,  even  in  that  house,  the  accused  members,  and 
of  murdering  all  who  should  make  resistance.  They  again  met,  confirmed 
the  votes  of  the  committee,  and  hastily  adjourned,  as  if  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  danger.  This  practice  they  frequently  repeated;  and  when,  by 
these  affected  panics,  they,  had -filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  most 
dreadful  apprenensions,  and  inflamed  them  with  enthusiastic  rage  against  the 
court,  the  accused  members  were  conducted  by  the  city  militia,  in  a  kind 
of  mUitary  trium^,  to  Westminster,  in  order  to  resume  their  seats  in  the 
house ;  the  popmace,  as  they  passed  Whitehall,  by  land  and  water,  fre- 
quently asking,  with  insulting  shouts,  "  What  is  become  of  the  king  and  his 
Cavaliers  r  (7) 

Charles,  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  furious  multitude,  had  retired  to 
Wmdsor.  There,  deserted  by  ul  the  world,  and  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
shame  for  his  misconduct,  he  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  fatal  measures  into 
whieh  he  had  been  hurried.  He  sawhimself  involved  in  a  situation  the 
most  distressing,  entirely  by  his  own  precipitancy  and  indiscretion,  and  how 

(1)  Wblilocke,  p.  91.    Rudnrotth  vol.  ▼.  (9)  Whitloeke,  p,A  (3)  li  SUdi 

<4)  WbUkMMiibl  w^  A)  Ctaraodon,  vol.lL 
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to  extricste  himsdf  with  hononr  he  ooidd  not  ^disoof  er :  lu 
coOTBgedy  his  enemies  triumphant,  and  the  peo{^e  seemed  ripe  for  rebellion* 
Without  snbmission,  his  ruin  appeared  to  be  moTit^le :  but  to  make  sub- 
mission to  subjects  was  what  ms  kingly  pride  eoidd  not  bear;  yet  to  that 
humiliating  expedient,  in  his  present  ciicumiftances  surely  the  most  advisable, 
he  had  at  last  tecomve*  In  snocessive  messages  to  the  commons,  he  told 
them,  that  he  would  desist  from Jiis  prosecution  of  4he  accused  members ; 
that  he  would  grant  them  a  jpardon;  that  he  would  eoncnr  in  any  law  that 
should  acquit  or  secure  them;  that  he  would  make  reparation  to  the  house 
for  the  breach  of  priyilem,  of  whidh  he  acknowledged  they  had  reason  to 
complain ;  and  he  aeclared  that,  for  the  ftiture,  he  would  be  as  caref  id  of  the 
privileges  of  parliament  as  of  his  own  crown  and  life.(l)  This  was  certainly 
yielding  too  far;  but  the  uneasy  mind  is  natomlly  earned  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  in  attiempting  to  repair  its  errors. 

If  the  king's  violence mad^  him  iMteful,  his  mqreserved  submission  made 
him  contemptible  to  the  commons.  They  thought  he  could  now  deny  them 
nothing,  and  therefore  refused  to  aecept  any  ciMicession  for  the  breach  oC 
mrivilege,  unless  he  would  discover  his  aavisers  in  that  illegal  measure.  Bat 
Charies,  whose  honour  ai  a  Kcntlemali  was  sacred  and  inviolable,  had  still 
spirit  enough  left  to  r$iect  wiUi  disdam  a  condition  which  would  have  rendered 
him  for  ever  despicable,  and  unworthy  of  all  friendship  or  confidence.  He 
had  already  shown  to  the  nation,  had  the  nation  not  been  blinded  with  fan»* 
ticism,  that  if  he  had  violated  the  rights  of  pariiament,  which  was  still  a 
qaestion  with  maiiy,(d)  he  was  wilting  to  make  every  possible  reparationv 
and  yield  them  any  satisfaction  not  inconsistent  with  the  integrity  of  his 
moral  characterr 

Meanwhile,  the  commons  continued  to  declaun  agauift  the  violation  of 
parliamentary  privileges,  and  to  inflame  still  iarther  the  discontents  of  the 
people.  For  this  purpose  they  had  recourse  to  the  pld  expedient  of  petition- 
mg,  so  flattering  to  human  pride !— as  it  aflbrds  tiie  meanest  member  of  the 
eomniunity  an  opportunity  of  instructing  the  highest,  and  of  feeling  his  own 
consequence  in  me  right  of  offering  such  instructions.  A  petition  from 
Buckinghamshire  was  presented  to  the  house  bf  six  thousand  men,  who 
promised  to  live  and  die  in  the  defence  of  the  privileffes  of  parliament  One 
of  the  Uke  nature  was  presented  by  die  city  of  Lon&n ;  and  petitions  from 
nany'  other  places  were  given  in :  nay,  a  pietition  from  the  apprentices  was 
graciously  receive,  and  one  from  the  porters  was  encouraged.  The  bcggarSf 
and  even  the  women,  were  seized  vrith  the  same  rage.  A  brewer's  wife, 
followed  by  many  thousands  of  her  sex,  brought  a  petition  to  the  house;  in 
which  they  expressed  their  terror  of  papists  and  prelates,  rapes  and  massa- 
cres, and  claimed  a  right  equal  to  that  of  the  men,  in  communicatinff  theur 
sense  of  the  public  danger,  since  Christ  had  died  for  them  as  well  as  for  the 
other  sex.  The  apprentices  were  loud  in  the  praise  of  liberty,  and  bold  in 
their  threats  against  arbitraiy  power.  The  porters  complained  of  the  decay 
of  trade,  and  desired  that  justice  might  be  done  upon  ofl^iden,  according  to 
the  atrociousness  of  their  crimes :  and  they  added,  **  that  if  such  remegies 
were  any  longer  suspended,  they  would  be  forced  to  extremities  not  fit  to  be 
named«**(3)  The  beggars,  as  a  remedy  for  public  miseries,  proposed,  «*  that 
those  noble  worthies  of  the  house  of  peers,  who  concur  with  the  happy  votes 
of  the  commons,  may  separate  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  sit  ana  vote  as 

9)  No  mJx^ln  tew,  It  ww  tail  ^  iMWP  ertiMMied,  or  mora  onlvertftllj  allowed,  than  tbat  prfrllcit 
«r  parllainent  extends  not  to  treaaon,  ftlony,  or  breach  of  peace ;  that  It  waa  never  pretended  bj  any  on^ 
tbat  the  haO  where  (he  partlament  aawmMea  to  an  InvMabie  aancinary ;  Uiat  If  the  ooaomonacomplaiiMd 
of  the  atfroot  oflbredtbem  bv  an  atlemptto  amatUidr  oMoibaniin  thdr  wry  praaence,  the  blame  muat  He 
•Btlrelj  upon  tbamaelVes,  who  had  formerly  refliaed  compliance  with  tbe  kinf  a  meange,  when  he  neaeo- 
foBy  deou&nded  ihew  merobera ;  that  the  aoverelgn  to  the  great  ezeeotor  of  the  Inwa ;  and  that  hte  m- 
anee  waa  h«re  totally  employed,  both  In  order  to  prevent  oppoaitlon  and  to  protect  tha  hooae  ngainat 
Iheae  Inaulto  which  their  diaobedlence  had  lo  well  merited.  (HoweVa  Imtp^etun  HUc  tiU  Carrirngt  tfOt 
late  L0ug  PmrlimmeHL  Hume,  chap.  !▼.)  Bat  whatever  mtoht  be  meed  In  fevour  of  the  lenMty  of 
Chartoi*a  atiampt  to  aatoe  the  accuaed  memban.  M  ooe  pretended  to  vindicate  the  prudence  ebhcr  of  thdl 
er  the  aeeoaatlon.  To  Impeach  tha  h«ndi  of  nndton  daring  the  fall  tide  of  ita  power  waa  Indeed  attanpi- 
AlgtoftMrUHwavteL  (I>  ClamdoD,voL  tt.   Bnahwwdl,  tal.  v 
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mat  entile  body.'^f  l) .  This  language,  which  oonld  not  pospibly  be  murandet)- 
•toodf  vrafl  evidently  dictated  by  the  commons  themselves.^ 

But  While  these  inflammator;^' petitions  were  encouraged,  and  received 
with  the  wannest  expressions  of  apfirobatioQ*  all  petitions  which  favoured 
the  church  or  monarchy  were  discountenanced,  and  those  interested  in  them 
imprisoned  and  pipsecuted  as  delinquents.  In  a  word,  by  the  present  furr 
ef  the  people,  as  by  an  inundation,  was  swept  awa^.all  opposition  in  botn 
houses,  and  every  rampart  of  royal  authority  was  laid  level  with  the  ground* 
The  king,  as  appeared  by  die  vote  on  the  remonstrance,  had  a  strong  party 
in  the  lower  hQuse ;  and  in  the  house  of  peers  he  had  a  mat  Majority,  even 
after  the  bishops  were  chased  a^ay*  But  now,  when  the  populace  without 
doors  were  ready  to  execute,  on  the  least  hint,  the  will  of  tneir  leaders,  it 
was  not  safe  for  any  member  to  approach  either  house,  who  pretended  to 
oj^se  the  general  torrent. 

Thus  possessed  of  an  undisputed  majority  in  both  liouses,  the  popular 
leaders,  who  well  knew  the  importance  of  such  a  favourable  moment,  pur* 
sued  their  victory  with  vigour  and  despatch.  The  bills  sent  up  by  the  c^m-  _ 
inons,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  rejected  by  the  peers,  Were  now  passedt 
and  iHresented  for  the  ro3ral  assent ;  namely,  a  bill  vesting  the  parliament  with 
the  power  of  impressing  men  into  the  service,  under  pretence  of  suppressing 
the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  the  long-contested  bill  for  depriving  the  bishops 
of  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  king's  authority  was 
reduced  bo  low,  that  a  refusal  would  have  been  both  hazardous-and  ineffectual ; 
and  the  queen^  being  secretly  threatened  with  an  impeachment,  prevailed  on 
her  husband  speedily  to  pass  tiiose  bills,  in  hopes  of  appeasing  the.  lage  of 
the  multitude,  until  she  could  make  her  escape  to  Holland.(3) 

But  these  important  concessions,  like  all  the  former,  servea  only  as  a  foun- 
dation for  more  important  demands.  Encouraged  by  the  facility  of  the  kinjg's 
disposition,  the  commons  redded  the  smallest  relaxati^  in  their  invasion 
of  royal  authority  as  highly  impolitic  at  such  a  crisis,  lliey  were  fully  sen- 
sible, that  mons^rchical  government^  which  had  been  established  in  England 
during  so  jnany  years,  would  regain  some  part  of  it^  former  dignity,  as  soon 
as  the  piesent  storm  was  blown  over,  in  spite  of  all  their  new-invented  limi^ 
ations :  yet  would  it  not  be  safe  to  attempt  the  entire  abolition  of  an  autho- 
rity, to  which  the  nation  had  been  so  long  accustomed,  before  they  were  ia 
possession  of  the  sword—which  alone  could  guard  their  usurped  power,  or 
ensure  to  them  personal  safety  against  the  rising  indignation  of  their  insulted 
sovereign.  To  this  point,  therefore,  they  directed  all  their  views.  They 
conferred  the  government  of  Hull,  where  there  was  a  large  magazine  of  arms, 
on  sir  John  Hotham ;  they  sent  orders  to  Goring,  governor  of  Portsmouth, 
to  obey  no  orders  but  such  as  he  should  receive  from  the  parliament ;  and  they 
obliged  the  king  to  displace  sir  John  Biron,  a  man  of  unexceptionable  chat- 
racter,  and  bestow  the  ffovemment  of  the  tower  on  sir  John  Conyers,  in 
whom  alone,  they  said,  tney  could  place  confidence.(3) 

These  were  bold  steps,  but  a  bolder  was  yet  necessaiy  to  be  made  by  the 
commons,  before  they  could  hope  to  accomfdish  the  ruin  of  rcfdl  authority ; 
and  that  was,  the  acquisition  of  the  command  of  the  militia,  wnich  would  at 
once  give  them  the  whole  power  of  the  sword,  there  being  at  that  time  no 
regular  troops  in  England,  except  those  which  the  commons  themselves  had 
f  levied  for  suppressing  the  Irish  rebellion.  With  this  view  they  brought  in  a 
bill,  by  the  express  terms  of  which  the  lord-lieutenants  of  counties,  or  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  militia,  who  were  all  named  in  it,  were  to  be  accountable, 
not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  pariiament  Charles  here  ventured  to  put  a  stop 
to  his  concessions,  though  he  durst  not  hazard  aflat  denial.  He  only  requested, 
that  the  military  authority  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  crown :  and,  if 
thiat  should  be  admitted,  he  promised  to  bestow  commissions,  but  revocable 
at  pleasure,  on  the  very  persons  named  in  the  bilL    But  the  commons,  whose 
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^kjed  wms  nothing  leM  Oian  soTereignty,  imperiously  wpiM,  ^  T\ai  the 
danger  i^id  dMtempera  of  the.  ndation  were  sacn  as  could  endure  no  longer 
deUy  and  unless  the  king  speedily  complied  wjth  their  demands,  they  sheald 
be  enforeedf  for  the  safety  of  prim^  and  people,  to  dispose  of  the  militia  by 
the  authority  of  both  houses,  and  were  resolved  to  do  it  aecordingly^^Cl) 

But  what  was  more  extraordinkry  than  all  this,  while  the  commons  thus  . 
menaced  the  kiuff  with  their,  power,  they  invited  1dm  to  fix  his  residence  in 
liondon*  wheie  uiey  knew  he  would  be  entirely  at  their  mercy.  '  **  I  am  so 
much  amazed  at  this  message,**  said  Charles,  in  his  prompt  reply,  ^  that 
I  know  not  what  to  answer.  You  speak  of  Jealousies  and  fears!  Lay 
your  hands  on  your  hearts,  and  ask  yourselves,  whether  I  may  not  likewise 
be  diatuxbed  with  fears  and  iealousies  T  and  if  so,  I  assure  you  thai  this  mes- 
sage has  nothing  lessened  them.  Aa  to  the  militia,  I  thought  so  much 
of  it  before  I  gave  that  answer,  and  am  so  much  assured  that  ue  answer  is 
agreeable  to  what,  in  justice  or  reason,  you  can  ask,  or  I  in  honour 
fltant,  that  J  shall  not  alter  it  in  any  point.  For  my  residence  near  you, 
I  wish  it  might  be  safe  and  honqurablev  and  that  I  had  no  cause  to  absent 
nyself  from  Whitehall :  ask  yourselves  whether  I  have  not  1  What  would 
you  have  I  Have  I  denied  to  pass  any  bill  for  the  ease  and  security  of  my 
autjectsi  I  do  not  ask  what  ye  have  done  for  me.  *  Have  any  of  my  people 
been  transported  with  fears  and  apprehensions?  I  offer  as  free  and  general 
a  pardon  aa  yooiselves  can  devise.  All  this  considered,  there  is  a  judgment 
of  Heaven  upon  this  nation,  if  these  distractions  continue.  GSod  so  deal 
with  me  and  mine !  as  all  my  thoughts  and  Intentions  are  upright  for  the 
maintenance  o(  the  true  Protestant  profession^  and  for  the  observance  and 
preservation  of  the  lawsf  and  I  hope  God  will  bless  and  assist  those  laws 
ior  my  jmreservation.**(2) 

The  firmness  of  this  reply  surprised  the  commons,  but  did  not  disoourage 
them  from  prosecuting  their  ambitious  aim.  Thev  had  gone  too  far  to 
ntract;  they  therefore  voted,  that  tho^  who  advised  his  majesty's  answer 
**  were  enemies  to  the  state,  and  mischievous  projectors  against  the  safety  of 
the  nation ;  that  this  denial  is  of  such  dangerous  consetjuence,  that,  if  his 
mi(iesty  persist  in  it,  it  will  hazard  the  peace  and  tranqnilhty  of  all  his  king- 
dams,  unless  some  speedy  remedy  may  be  applied  by  the  wisdom  and  autho- 
rity of  parliament ;  and  tnat  such  of  the  subjects  as  have  put  themselves  in 
a  posture  of  defence,  against  the  common  danger,  have  done  nothing  but 
what  ia  justifiable,  and  approved  of  hy  the  house.n[3)  And  in  order  to  induce 
the  people  to  second  these  usurpations,  by  arming  themselves  more  gene- 
rally, the  most  unaccountable  panics  were  spread  throughout  the  natkm,  by 
rumours  of  utended  massacres  and  invasions. 

Alaraied  at  these  threatening  appearances,  and  nbt  without  s^rehensiona 
that  force  ought  be  employed  to  extort  his  assent  to  the  muitia  bill,  the 
kin^  thought  it  prudent  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance  from  London. 
Taking  with  him  his  two  sons,  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York, 
he  accordingly  retired  northward,  and  made  the  city  of  York,  for  a  time,  the 
neat  of  his  court.  The  queen  had  ahreadv  taken  refuge  in  Holland.  There 
ahe  resided  with  her  daughter  Maty,  who  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  the 
prince  of  Orange. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  his  kingdom,  where  the  church  and  monarchy 
were  still  respected,  Charles  found  himself  of  more  consequence  than  in  the 
capital  or  its  neighbourhood,  which  was  become  a  scene  of  fury  and  fana^ 
ticisra.  The  marks  of  attachment  shown  him  at  York  exceeded  his  fondest 
ezpecutions.  The  principal  nobility  and  geniry,  Irom  all  quarters  of  Engw 
land,  either  personally  or  by  letters,  expressed  their  duty  towards  him,  and 
exhorted  him  to  save  them  from  that  demoeratical  tyranny  with  which  they 
were  threatened. 

Finding  himself  supported  by  so  considerable  a  body  of  his  subjects,  tfaa 
luqg  began  to  assume  a  firmer  tone,  and  to  retort  the  accusations  of  the 
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cGmmoiifl  with  spirit.  As  he  still  ^nisted  in  n^usin^  the  militia  b^,  they 
had  framed  an  ordinftoce,  in  which,  by  the  sole  authonty  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  they  had  named  lieutenants  for  all  the  counties,  and  con- 
ferred on  them  the  cbmmand  of  the  whole  military  force— of  all  the  guards, 
garrisons,  and  forts  in  the  kingdom.  He  issued  proclamations  Ugainst  this 
usurpation;  and  declared,  that  as  he  had  formed  a  resolution  strictly  to 
observe  the  laws  himself,  he  was  determined  that  eveiy  one  should  yield  .a 
like  obedience.(l)'  The  common^,  on  their  part,  were  neither  destitute  of 
vigour  nor  address.  In  order  to  cover  their  usurped  authority  with  a  kind 
of  veil,  and  to  confound  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  ideas  of  duty  and 
allegiance,  they  bound,  in  all  their  commands,  the  i>ersons  to  whom  they 
were  duected,  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  majesty,  signified  by^th  houses  of 
parliament.(3)  Thus,  by  a  distinction,  hitherto  unknown,  between  the  ofBoe 
and  the  person  of  the  king,  they  employed  the  royal  name  to  ihe  subversion 
of  the  royal  authority ! 

The  chief  object  of  both  parties  bemff  the  acquisition  of  the  favour  of  the 
people,  each  was  desirous  to  throw  on  the  other  the  odium  of  mvolving  the 
nation  in  civil  discord.  With  this  view,  a  variety  of  memorials,  remon- 
strances, and  declarations  were  dispersed ;  and  the  royal  party  was  supposed 
to  have  ^atly  the  advanta^  in  the  war  of  the  pen.  Thd  kingfs.  memorials 
were  chiefly  composed  by  himself  and  lord  Falkland,  who  had  accepted  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  whose  virtues  and  talents  were  of  tne  most 
amiable  and  exalted  kind.  In  these  papers  Charles  endeavoured  to  clear  up 
the  principles  of  the  constitution ;  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  thd  powers 
intrusted  by  law  to  the  several  orders  in  the  state;  tp  show  what  great 
improvements  the  whole  political  system  had  received  from  his  late  conces- 
sions ;  to  demonstrate  his  entire  confidence  in  his  people ;  and  to  point  out 
the  ungrateful  returns  which  had  been  made  to  that  confidence  and  those 
concessions.  The  parliament,  on  the  othei'  hand,  exaggerated  all  his  unpo« 
pular  measures ;  and  attempted  to  prove,  that  their  whole  proceedings  were 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  religion  and  liberty.(3) 

But  whatever  advantage  either  side  might  gain  by  these  writings,  both 
were  sensible  that  the  sword  must  ultimately  decide ^he  dispute:  and  they 
began  to  prepare  accordingly.  The  troops  which  had  been  raised  under  pre- 
tence of  the  Irish  rebellion  were  now  (Openly  enlisted  by  the  pariiament  for 
its  own  purposes,  and  the  command  of  them  given  to  the  earl  of  'Essex. 
Nor  were  new  levies  -neglected.  No  less  than  four  thousand  men  are  said  tp 
have  been  enlisted  in  London  in  one  day.(4)  And  the  pariiament  having 
issued  orders  that  loans  of  money  and  plate  might  be  furnished,  for  main- 
taining these  forces,  such  vast  quantities  of  plate  were  brought  to  their 
treasurers,  that  they  could  hardly  find  room  to  stow  it.  Even  the  women 
gave  up  their  ornaments,  to  support  the  cause  of  the  godly  against  the 
malignants.(5) . 

Very  different  was  the  king's  situation.  His  preparations  were  not  near 
so  forward  as  those  of  the  parliament.  In  order  to  recover  the  confidence 
of  his  people,  and  remove  all  jealousy  of  violent  counsels,  he  had  resolved 
that  the  usurpations  and  illegal  pretensions  of  the  commons  should  be 
evident  to  the  whole  world,  lliis  ne  considered  as  of  more  importance  to 
his  interest  than  the  collecting  of  magazines  or  the  assembling  of  armies. 
But  had  he  even  been  otherwise  disposed,  he  would  have  found  many  diA- 
<!uUies  to  encounter ;  for  although  h0  was  attended  by  a  splendid  train  of 
nobility,  and  by,  a  numerous  body  of  gentlemen  of  great  landea  property, 
supplies  could  not  be  raised  without  a  connexion  with  the  moneyed  men,  who 
were  chiefly  attached  to  the  pariiament,  which  had  seized  his  revenues  since 
the  beginning  of  the  contest  concerning  the  militia  bill.  Yet  was  he  not  alto- 
gether  unprepared.  The  queen,  by  disposing  of  the  crown  jewels,  had  been 
enabled  to  purchase  a  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  Holland.    Pait  <tf 
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I  Inid  arriTed  safe;  and  Charles,  finding  that  the  nr^t  necessities  of 
his  situation  would  no  longer  ^mit  of  delay,  prepared  hitnself  fot  defencey 
and  roused  his  adherents  to  arms,  with  a  spirit,  activity,  and  address  that 
alike  surprised  his  friends  and  enemies.  The  resources  of  his  genius  on 
this,  as  OB  all  other  occasions,  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome*  He  never  appeared  so  great  as  wnen  plunged  in  distress  or 
surrounded  with  penis. 

The  commons,  however,  conscious  of  their  superiority  in  force,  and  deter- 
mined to  take  advantage  of  it,  yet  desirous  to  preserve  the  appearance  of 
a  pacific  disposition,  sent  the  kin^  conditions  on  which  they  were  willk^  to 
come  to  an  agreement  but  to  which  they  knew  he  would  not  submit,  'rbeir 
demands,  contained  in  nineteen  propositions,  amounted  to  a  total  abolition: 
of  monarchical  government,  and  would  have  involved  in  ruin  the  whole  royal 
party.  They  required,  that  no  inan  should  remain  in  the  privy  council  who 
had  not  the  approbation  of  parliament ;  that  no  deed  of  the  sovereign  should 
have  validity,  unless  it  passed  that  council,  and^as  ahested  under  its  seal ; 
that  aU  the  principal  pfficers  of  state  and  chief  judges  should  be  chosen  with, 
consent  of  pariiament,  and  enjoy  their  offices  durinff  life ;  that  none  of  the 
royal  family  should  marry  without  consent  of  both  houses  of  pariiament ; 
that  the  laws  should  be  executed  against  Catholics ;  that  the  votes  of  popish 
lords  should  be  excluded;  that  the  reformation  of  the  liturgy  and  church 

Stvemment  should  have  place,  according  to  the  advice  of  psSuament ;  that 
e  parliamentary  ordinance,  with  regard  to  the  militia,  be  submitt^  to ; 
thai  the  Justice  of  pariiament  pass  upon  all  delinquents ;  that  a  general 
pardon  be  granted  lor  all  past  offences,  with  such  excepitions  as  shall  be 
advised  by  parliament ;  that  the  forts  and  castles  be  disposed  of  by  consent 
of  parliament ;  and  that  no  peers  be  made  but  with  the  concurrence  of  both 
houses.(l) 

**  Should  I  grant  these  demands,**  said  Charles,  in  his  anifiiated  reply,  **  I 
may  be  waited  on  bareheaded ;  I  may  have  my  hand  kisaed ;  the  title  of 
majesty  may  be  continued  to  me ;  and  the  kiti^s  atdkoriiy,  iignified  by  both 
ftoatei,  may  still  be  the  style  of  your  commands :  I  may  have  swords  and 
maces  carried  before  me,  and  please  myself  with  the  sip:ht  of  a  crown  and 
sceptre  (though  even  these  twi&»  would  not  long  flourish,  when  the  stocH 
upon  which  they  grew  was  dead) ;  but  as  to  true  and  real  power,  I  should 
remain  but  the  outside,  but  the  picture,  but  the  sign  of  a  king."(3)  He 
accordingly  resolved  to  support  his  authority  by  arms ;  war,  at  any  disad- 
vantage, oeing  esteemed  preferable,  by  himself  and  all  his  counsellors,  to  so 
ignominious  a  peace.  Collecting  therefore  some  forces,  and  advancing  south- 
ward, be  erected  his  royal  standard  at  Nottingham. 

This  being  considered  as  the  open  signal  of  discord  and  civil  war  through- 
out the  kingdom,  the  abettors  of  the  adverse  parties  began  now  more  dis- 
tinctly to  separate  themselves :  and  when  two  names  so  sacred  in  the  English 
constitution  as  those  of  Knco  and  Parlumsitt,  were  placed  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  little  wonder  the  people  were  divided  in  their  choice,  and  agitated 
with  the  most  violent  animosities ! 

Tlie  greater  part  of  ihe  nobility,  and  the  gentlemen  of  ancient  families, 
fearing  a  total  confusion  of  ranks  from  Uie  fury  of  the  populace,  attached 
themselves  to  the  throne,  from  which  they  derived  their  lustre,  and  to  which 
it  was  again  communicated.  Proud  of  their  birth,  of  their  consequence  in 
the  state,  and  of  the  loyalty  and  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  they  zealously 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  their  sovereign ;  which  was  also  supported  by  most 
men  of  a  liberal  education,  or  a  liberal  way  of  thinking,  and  by  all  who 
wished  well  to  the  church  and  monarchy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
veneration  for  the  commons  was  extreme  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the 
aversioir  against  the  hierarchy  general,  the  city  of  London,  and  most  of  the 
corporations,  took  part  with  the  pariiament,  and  adopted  with  ardour 
}  principles  of  freedom,  on  which  that  assembly  had  originally  founded 
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itB  preteiwioiiB,  and  tinder  colonr  of  maintaining  which  it  had  taken  up  arma. 
Besides  these  eorporations,  many  familiee  that  (lad  lately  heen  enricned  by 
eommerce,  peeing  with  envious  eyes  the  superior  homage  paid  to  the  nobility 
and  elder  gentry,  eagerly  undertook  the  exaltation  of  a  poweiv  imder  whose 
dominion  they  hoped  to  acquire  nank  and  distinction.(l) 

Thus  determined  in  their  choice,  both  partiesy  putting  a  dose  to  argomentv 
now  referred  the  justice  of  their  cause  to  the  decision  oC  the  swoid* 


LETTER  TI. 
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.Bott^  0^  Aaie6y,  m  1646. 

No  contest  ever  seemed  more  unequal,  my  dear  Philip,  than  that  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  pailiament,  when  the  sword  was  first  drawn.  Afanost 
every  advantage  lay  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  The  parliamentaiy  par^  being 
in  possession  of  the  legal  means  of  supply,  and  of  all  the  seaports  except 
Newcastle ;  the  customs  yielded  them  a  certain  and  considerable  sum  $  and 
all  contributions,  loans,  and  ipii)06itions  were  mpre  easily  raised  bv  the  cities, 
which  possessed  the  ready  money,  and  were  also  chiefly  in  their  hands,  tl^ 
they  could  be  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  adhered  to  the  king.  The 
seamen  naturally  followed  the  disposition  of  the  seaporto  to  which  they 
belonged ;  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  lord  high-admiral,  having  en- 
gaged in  the  cause  of  the  commons,  had  named,  at  their  desiie,  the  earl  of 
Warwick  as  his  lieutenant  Warwick  at  once  established  his  authority  in 
the  fleet,  and  kept  the  entire  dominion  of  the  sea  m  the  hands  of  his  party. 
They  were  likewise  in  possession  of  all  the  magazines  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition in  the  kingdom,  and  had  intercepted  part  of  the  stores  the  queen  had 
purchased  in  Holland. 

The  king's  only  iiope  of  counteibalancing  so  many  advantages,  on  fha 
part  of  his  adversaries,  arose  from  the  supposed  superiority  of  hu  adherents 
m  mental  and  person^  qualities.  More  courage  and  enterprise  were 
expected  from  the  generous  and  lofty  spirit  of  the  ancient  nobility  and  gentiy 
than  from  the  baM-bom  vulgar.  Nor  was  it  doubted  but  their  tenants^ 
whom  they  levied  and  armed  at  their  own  expense,  would  greatly  surpass  in 
valour  and  force  the  sedentary  and  enervatea  inhabitants  of  cities.  BaMn 
making  this  comparison,  the  mysterious  and  elevatmg  influence  of  the  double 
enthusiasm  of  religion  and  liberty  was  forgotten :  a  find  of  holy  fury,  arising 
from  apprehensions  of  danger,  and  a  confidence  in  supernatural  aid,  which, 
accompanied  with  supposed  illuminations,  inspires  the  daring  fanatic  with  • 
the  most  romantic  bravery,  and  enables  him  to  perform  such  acta  of  prowess 
as  transcend  the  conunon  standard  of  humanity,  confirm  him  in  his  belief  of 
divine  assistance,  impel  hhgl  to  future  exertions,  and  render  his  valour  ine* 
sistible,  when  directed  against  those  whom  he  regards  as  the  enemies  <if 
God  and  of  his  countiy. 

Of  the  power  of  this  enthusiastic  energy,  in  animating  the  most  grovelling 
minds,  Charles  had  unhappily  too  much  reason  to  become  acquainted,  during 
his  hostile  struggle  for  dominion;  and  to  learn,  from  fatal  experience,  in  many 
a  hard  fought  field,  that  it  was  not  inferior  in  efficacy  even  to  the  courage 
connected  with  greatness  of  soul  or  infused  by  nobility  of  birth.  At  present 
he  h^d  a  contemptible  idea  of  the  parliamentaxv  party,  considered  as  indi- 
viduals; but  their  numbers,  their  resources,  and  their  military  preparations 
were  sufficient  to  fiU  him  with  the  most  awful  apprehensions.  He  declared, 
however,  against  all  ^vances  towards  an  accommodationi  **  I  have  nothing 
left  but  my  honour,**  said  he ;  *^  and  this  last  possession  I  am  firmly  resolvel 
to  preserve,  and  rather  to  perish  than  jrield  any  farther  to  the  pretensions  of 
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njr  eiieinies."(l)  Bnt  he  was  induced,  by  the  eanieit  solicitations  of  his 
friends,  to  relax  in  his  puipoae  $  and,  in  order  to  ^n  time,  9B  well  as  to 
manifest  a  pacific  disposition,  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  parliament  with 
ofisrs  of  treaty,  before  he  began  hostilities. 

rThe  conduct  of  the  parliament  justified  Chatiety's  opinion.  Both  houses 
lepAied,  **  That  they  could  noi  treat  with  the  king  ^until  be  took  down  his 
standard,  and  recalled  his  proclamations,'*  in  which  the  memben  8uppo«ed 
themaeWes  to  be  declared  traitors ;  aCnd  when,  by  a  second  message,  he  ofiered 
to  recall  those  proclamations,  ttiey  desired  him  to  dismiss  his  foroes,  to  reside 
with  his  parliament,  and  to  giye  up  delinquents  to  Justice  ;(3)  or,  in  other 
words,'  to  abandon  himself  and  his  friends  to  the  merev  of  his  enemies. 

Hoping  that  the  people  were  tiow  fully  convinced  of  the  insolence  of  the 
parliament,  and  its  avenion  against  peace,  the  king  made  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  war.  Aware,  however,  that  he  was  not  yet  able  to  oppose  the  par- 
liamentaiy  army,  which  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  he  left  Not- 
tingham, and  retired,  by  sibw  marches,  first  to  Derby,  and  afterward  to 
Shrewsbury.  At  Wellington,  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  collected  his  forees, 
and  made  tne  following  declaration  before  the  whole  army :  ^l  do  promise, 
in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  as  I  hope  for  his  blessing  and  protec- 
tion, that  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  defend  and  maintain  the  true  re- 
formed Protestant  rrtigion,  established  in  the  chureh  of  England ;  and,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  in  the  same  will  live  and  die; 

**  I  desire  that  the  laws  may  ever  be  the  measure  of  my  government,  and 
that  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject  may  be  preserved  by  them  with 
the  same  care  as  my  own  just  right ;  and  if  it  please  God,  by  his  blessing  on 
this  army,  raised  for  my  necessary  defenee,  to  preserve  me  from  the  present 
rebeUion,  I  do  solemnly  and  faithniUy  promise;  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  main- 
tain the  just  privileges  and  freedom  of  parliament,  and  to  govern,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  by  the  known  statutes  and  customs  of  the  kingdom ; 
and,  pttrticuktily,  to  observe  inviolably  the  laws  to  which  I  have  given  my 
consent  this  parliament  Meanwhile,  if  this  emergency,  and  the  mat  neces- 
sity to  which  I  am  driven,  beget  any  Violation  of  law,  I  hope  it  will  be  imputed, 
by  God  and  man,  to  the  authors  of  this  war;  not  to  me',  who  have  so  earnestly 
laboured  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.**(3) 

This  declaration,  whicti  was  considered  as  a  sacred  engagement'  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  was  received  with  the  warmest  expressionitf  of  approbation 
and  gratitude,  by  the  generous  train  of  nobility  and  gentry  by  whom  he  was 
attended;  and  who,  m  the  hope  of  his  submitting  to  a  legal  and  limited 
government,  had  alone  been  inouced  to  take  the  field,  with  a  resolution  of 
sacrificing  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  his  defence.  They  weffe  in  general  no 
less  aninwted  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  than  of  loyalty,  and  held  in  contempt 
the  high  monarehical  principles. 

Charles  was  received  at  Shrewsbury  with  marks  of  duty  and  affection ; 
sad  his  army  increased  so  fast,  while  it  lay  there,  that  he  soon  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men.  With  these  he  resolved  to  give  battle  to 
the  army  of  the  parliament,  as  he  heard  it  was  daily  augmented  with  recruits 
from  London.  He  accordingly  directed  his  march  towards  the  capital,  in 
order  to  bring  on  an  engagement.  Essex  was  pi^pared  to  oppose  him.  The 
two  armies  met  on  Edgehill,  near  Keinton  in  Warwickshire,  where  a  despe^ 
rate  battle  was  fought  The  earl  of  Lindsay  was  ^neral  of  the  royal  army; 
prinee  Rupert  •^n  of  the  unfortunate  elector  palatme,  commanded  the  horse ; 
sir  Jaeob  Astley  the  foot ;  sir  Arthur  Aston  the  dragoons ;  sir  John  Heyden 
the  artfllery ;  and  lord  Bernard  Stuart  was  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  guards, 
whose  estates,  according  to  the  computation  of  lord  Clarendon,  were  equal 
IB  y^ne  to  those  of  all  the  memben  who,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
TOled  apiinst  the  king  hi  both  houses  of  parliament*  Essex  drew  up  his 
aimy  with  Judgment ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  desertion  of  a  troop  of  horse, 
>  sir  Faithful  Fortescue,  and  the  fhrious  shock  made  upon  them  by  prince 
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Ropert,  his  whole  left  wiBff  of  cavalry  immediately  fa.Te  way,  and  was  pmv 
SQed  two  miles.  Nor  did  better  fortune  attend  the  nght  wing  of  the  paiiia- 
mentary  army,  which  was  also  broken  and  put. to  flight. 

The  victory  must  now  have  been  decisive  in  favour  of  the  royalists,  had 
not  the  king^s  body  of  reserve,  commanded  by  sur  J(dm  Biron,  heedlessly 
Joined  in  the  pursuit.  The  advantage  afforded  by  this  imprudence  being-  per- 
ceived bjr  sir  William  Balfour,  who  commanded  EsSez*s  reserve,  he  unme- 
diately  wheeled  about  upon  the  king's  infantry,  now  quite  destitute  of  horsey 
and  made  great  havoc  among  them.  Lord  Lindsay,  the  general,  was  mor- 
tally wounded  and  taken  prisoner;  and  his  son,  in  endeavouring  to  rescue 
him,  feu  Ittiewise  into  the  enemy*s  hands.  Sir  Edward  Vemey,  who  carried 
the  king's  standard,  was  killed ;  the  standard  was  taken,  and  the  king  him- 
self was  in  danger*  The  standard  was  afterward  recovered  by  the  valour  of 
captain  John  Smith,  but  the. situation  of  affairs  was  not  changed.  Every 
thing,  on  the  appearance  of  prince  Rupert,  wore  the  appearance  of  a  defeat 
rather  than*  of  a  complete  victory,  which  he  thought  had  been  gained.  Ri^ 
troops  were  too  much  fatigued  to  renew  the  charge,  and  the  enemy  did  not 
provoke  htm  to  it,  though  both  parties  faced  each  other  for  some  time.  All 
night  they  lav  on  their  arms,  and  next  morning  drew  off,  by  a  kind  of  mutual 
consent^  neither  side  having  spirit  for  a  fresh  action.  Essex  retired  to  War* 
wick  castle,  and  the  king  returned  to  his  former  quarters,  near  Bambury.(l) 
Five  thousand  men  were  found  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  loss  of  the  two 
armies,  from  comparing  opposite  accounts,  appears  to  have  been  nearly  equaL 
The  troops  of  both  parties  suffered  much  by  cold  during  the  night  after  the 
engagement 

Though  this  first  battle  was  so  little  decisive,  that  the  pailiament  claimed 
the  victory  as  well  as  the  king,  it  was  of  great  service  to  the  royal  cause. 
Charles  immediately  made  himself  master  of  Bambury ;  and,  as  soon  as  his 
army  was  recruited  and  refreshed*  he  advanced  to  Reading ;  the  governor 
and  garrison  of  which  place,  on  the  approach  of  a  detachment  of  royalists, 
bad  fled  with  precipitation  to  London.  The  capital  was  struck  with  terror, 
and  the  parliament  voted  an  address  for  a  treaty ;  but  as  no  cessation  for  bos* 
tilities  had  been  agreed  on,  the  king  continued  to  advance,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Brentford.  By  this  time  Essex  had  reached  London,  and  the  de- 
dining  season  put  a  stop  to  farther  operations.(3) 

During  the  winter,  the  king  and  parliament  were  employed  in  real  prepara- 
tions for  war,  but  in  seeming  advances  towards  peace.  Oxford,  where  the 
"kinf  resided,  was  chosen  as  the  place,  of  treaty.  Thither  the  parliament  sent 
their  requisitions  by  the  eari  of  Northumberland,  and  four  memben  of  the 
lower  house,  who  acted  as  commissioners.  They  abated  somewhat  of  those 
ejctravagant  demands  they  had  formerly  made ;  but  their  claims  were  still 
too  high  to  admit  of  an  amicable  accommodation,  unless  the  king  had  been 
willinff  to  renounce  the  most  essential  branches  of  his  prerogative.  Besides 
other  Humiliating  articles,  they  required  him,  in  express  terms,  utteriy  to 
abolish  episcopacy ;  a  demand  which  before  they  had  only  insinuated.  Thej  • 
insisted,  that  he  should  submit  to  the  punishment  of  his  most  faithful  ser- 
vants :  and  they  desired  him  to  acquiesce  in  their  settlement  of  the  militia, 
and  to  confer  on  their  adherents  the  entire  power  of  the  sword.(3)  The  ne- 
gotiation, as  may  be  naturally  supposed,  served  only  for  a  time  to  amuse  both 
parties. 

Meanwhile,  each  county,  each  town,  and  almost  each  family,  was  divided 
within  itself,  and  the  most  violent  convulsions  shook  the  whole  kingdom. 
Continual  efforts  were  every  where  made,  by  both  parties,  to  surmount  each 
other,  even  after  the  season  of  action  was  over.  The  earl  of  Newcastle, 
who  conunanded  for  the  king  in  Yorkshire,  gained  several  advantages  over 
the  parliamentary  forces,  and  established  the  royal  authority  in  all  the  north* 
em  counties.    Actions  stiU  more  memorable  were  performed  in  the  south  and 
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west*    Sir  WiUiani  Waller,  who  beffan  now  tQ  distin^ieh  himself  among  the 

rirals  of  the  parliament,  ^defeated  lord  Herbert  near  Gloucester,  and  took 
city  of  Hereford.  On  the  other  side,  sir  Ralph  Hopton  made  himself 
master  of  Launceston,  and  reduced  all  Cornwall  to  peace  and  obedience  mider 
theking.(l)  ..      ^ 

Early  in  the  spring,  Reading  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  pariiamentary 
army,  commanded  py  the  earl  of  Essex.  •  Being  joined  noon  after  by  the 
forces  under  sir  William  Waller,  Essex  marched  towards  Oxford,  with  a 
view  of  attacking  the  king,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  great  distress  for  want 
of  ammunition.  But  Charles,  infonned.of  his  design^  and  of  the  loose  dis- 
position of  his  forces,  despatched  prince  Rupert  with  a  party  of  horse  to 
annoy  them ;  and  that  gallant  leader^  who  was  perfectly  fitted  for  such  a  ser- 
vice, falling  suddenly  upon  the  dispersed  bodies  of  Essex's  army,  routed  two 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  mfantry,  and  carried  his  ravages  almost  to 
the  ^neral's. quarters  at  Tame.  Essex  took  the  alarm,  and  despatched  part 
of  his  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the  prince.  They  were  joined  by  ^  regiment  .of 
infantiy,  under  the.  famous  John  Hambden,  who  had  acted  as  a  colonel  from 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  and  distinguished  himself  no  less  in  the  field 
than  in  the  senate.  On  the.  skirts  of  Calsgrave  field  they  overtook  the  royal- 
ists, who  were  loaded  with  booty.  The  prince  wheeled  about,  however,  and 
charged  them  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  were  obliged  to  save  them- 
selves by  flight,  after  havinff  lost  some  of  their  best  pfiicers ;  and,  among  the 
rest,  the  much  valued  and  much  dreaded  Hambden,  who  was  m^ortally 
wounded,  and  died  soon  after  in  great  agonies.  (2)  He  is  said  to  liave  re- 
ceived  his  wound  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  his  own  pistols. 

The  royal  cause  was  supported  with  no  less  spirit  in  the  western  counties. 
The  kin^^s  adherents  in  Cornwall,  notwithstanding^  their  early  successes,  had 
been  obliged  to  enter  into  a  convention  of  ^neutrality  with  the  parliamentary 
party  in  I)evo98hire.^  This  neutrality  lasted  during  the  winter,  but  was 
broken  in  the  spring,  by  the  authority  of  the  parliament ;  and  the  earl'o^ 
Staipford,  having  assembled  an  army  of  near  seven  thousand  men,  well  sup- 
plied with  money,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  entered  CornwaU,  and  ad- 
vanced upon  the  royalists,  who  were  not  half  his  number,  and  oppressed  by 
every  kind  of  necessity.  He  encamped  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  near  Stratton, 
and  detached  sir  George  Chudlei^h  with  twelve  hundred  horse,  to  surprise 
Bodmin.  The  Cornish  royalists,  commanded  by  the  principal  men  of  the 
county,  seized  this  opportunity  of  extricating  themselves,  by  one  vigorous 
effort,  from  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  with  which  they  were  surrounded^ 
They  boldly  adv^ced  up»the  hill,  on  which  Stamford  was  encamped  in  four 
ditferent  divisions,  and  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  still  pressing  nearer  and 
nearer,  all  met  upon  the  plain  at  the  top,  where  they  embraced  with  great 
joy,  and  signalized  their  victory  with  loud  shouts  and  mutual  congratula- 
tions.(3)  V 

The  attention  of  both  parties  was  now  turned  towards  the  west.  The 
king  sent  the  marquis  or  Hertford,  and  prince  Maurice,  brother  to  prince 
Rupert;  with  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  into  Cornwall.  Being  joined  by  the 
Cornish  army,  they  soon  overran  the  county  of  Devon,  and  advancing  into 
Somersetshire,  began  to  reduce  it  also  to  obSedience.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
pariiament  having  supplied  sir  William  Waller,  in  whom  they  had  great  con; 
fidence,  with  a  complete  army,  despatched  him  into  the  same  county,  in 
order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  royalists,  and  retrieve  their  affairs  in  that 
soarter.  After  some  skirmishes,  in  which  the  royalists  had  the  advantage, 
tae  two  armies  met  at  Lansdown  hill,  which  Waller  had  fortified.  There 
a  pitched  battle  was  fought,  with  great  loss  on  both  ^ides,  but  without  any 
decisive  advantage;  for  although  the  royalists,  after  an  obstinate  enffaffe- 
gained  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  beat  the  enemy  from  their  ground,  the 
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ftiffkiTes  took  refuge  behind  a  stone  wall,  where  they  maintained  Aeir  poat 
till  night,  and  then  retired  to  Bath,  nnder  cover  of  the  darkness.  (1) 

Hertford  and  Manrice,  disappointed  of  the  success  they  had  promised  them- 
selves, attempted  to  march  eastward,  and  Join  the  kinff  at  Oxford.  But 
Waller  hunff  on  their  rear,  and  harassed  their  army  until  they  reached  the 
Devises.  There,  being  reinforced  with  a  large  body  of  fresh  trpops,  he  so 
much  surpassed  the  royalists  in  number,  that  they  durst  no  longer  continue 
their  march,  or  expose  themselves  to  Xhfe  hazard  of  a  l>attle.  It  was  there- 
fore resolved,  that  the  marquis  and  the  prince  should  proceed  with  the  cavalry, 
and,  having  procured  a  reinforcement  from  the  royal  army^  should  hasten 
back  to  the  relief  of  their  friends. 

Waller  was  now  so  confident  of  capturing  the  infantry  left  at  the  Devises, 
that  he  wrote  to  the  parliament  their  work  was  done ;  and  that  he  shoidd, 
in  his  next  letter,  infbrm  them  of  the  number  and  quality  of  the  prisoners. 
But  the  king,  even  before  the  arrival  of  Hertford  and  Maprice,  informed  of 
the  difficulties  to  which  his  western  army  was  reduced,  had  despatched  a  body 
of  cavalry  to  their  relief,  under  lord  Wilmot.  In  order  to  prevent  the  mtended 
junction,  Waller  drew  up  his  army  on  Roundway-down,  about  two  miles  from 
the  town  of  Devises ;  and  Wilmot,  in  hopes  of  being  supported  by  the  infantry, 
did  not  decline  the  combat.  Waller's  cavalry,  after  a  smart  ia(5tion,  were 
totally  routed,  and  he  liimself  fled  with  a  few  horse  to  Bristol ;  while  the  vic- 
torious Wilmot,  being  joined  by  the  Cornish  infantry,  ^ttack^d  the  enemy's 
foot  with  such  impetuosity,  that  almost  the  whole  body  was  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners.  (3) 

'  This  important  victory,  preceded  by  so  many  other  successes,  struck  great 
dismay  into  the  parliament,  and  gave  an  alarm  to  their  grand  army,  com- 
manded by  the  earl  of  Essex.  Farther  discouraged  by  hearing  of  the  queen's 
arrival  at  Oxford  with  ammunition  and  artillery ;  and  that,  havmg  landed 
in  Burlington  bay,  she  had  brouglit  from  the  north  a  reinforcement  of  three 
thousand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse,  Essex  left  Tame  and  Aylesbury, 
where  he  had  hiUiertcr  lain,  and  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Freed  from  this  principal  enemy,  the  king  sent  his  main  army  westward, 
under  prince  Rupert.;  and  by  the  junction  of  that  army  with  the  Cornish 
royalists,  under  tne  marquis  of  Hertford,  a  formidable  force  was  composed ; 
a  force,  respectable  from  numbers,  but  still  more  from  valour  and  reputation. 

In  hopes  of  profiting  by  the  consternation  into  which  Waller's  defeat  aAd 
the  retreat  of  Kssex  had  thrown  the  parliamentary  party,  prince  Rupert  re- 
sblved  to  undertake  an  enterprise  worthy  of  the  army  wi^  which  he  was  in- 
trusted. He  accordingly  aavanced  towards  Bristol,  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom  for  riches  and  size.  The  place  was  in  a  good  posture  of  defence, 
and  had  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  well  supplied  with 
ammunition  and  provisions ;  but  as  the  fortifications  were  found  to  be  not 
perfectly  regular,  it  was  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  proceed  by  assault, 
though  little  provision  had  been  made  for  such  an  operation.  The  Cornish 
men,  in  three  divisions,  attacked  the  west  side  with  a  courage  which  nothing 
could  repress,  or  for  a  time  resist ;  but  so  ^at  was  the  disadvantage  of 
ground,  and  so  brave  the  defence  of  the  gamson,  that  although  the  mid(fle 
division  had  already  mounted  the  walls,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  the  assail- 
ants were  in  the  end  repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  with  the  loss 
of  many  gallal^t  officers.  On  the  east  side,  where  the  ai>proach  was  less 
difiicult,  prince  Rui>ert  had  better  success.  After  an  obstinate  struggle,  a 
lodgment  was  made  within  the  enemy's  works ;  and  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  the 
governor,  son  of  lord  Say,  a  noted  parliamentary  leader,  surrendered  the 
place  at  discretion.  He  and  his  gamson  were  allowed  to  march  out  with 
their  arms  and  baggage,  but  without  their  cok)urs.(3) 

(1)  Ruihwortb,  toL  tL  Clarendon,  toI.  HL  Tbto  battle  would  have  been  more  dedriye,  bad  Waller 
not  been  reiaflneed  wttb  SOOeawahy  from  London,  eomaletely  coteted  with  ciilreawi  aad  otfwr  diftnrtf 
■nnoiir.    Tbeee  culranlera  were  generally  found  to  ba  hiMJUWil 
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The  takiDff  of  Bristol  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  power  of  tiie  paidiaiiient ; 
and  if  the  kingy  who  soon  after  joined  the  camp,  had  boldlY.marchQd  to  Lou* 
don,  before  the  fears  of  the  people  bad  time  to  subside,  as  he  was  advised  by 
the  nM>re  daring'  spiiits,  the  war  might  in  all  probability  have  been  ifaiished 
eqaallv  to  his  honow  toid  advantage.  But  this  undertsudng  was  judged  too 
basardous,'  on  acconnf  of  the  number  and  force  of  the  London  militia ;  and 
Gloucester,  lying  within  twenty  miles  of  his  late  con<}ue8t,  seemed  to  present 
to  Chailes  an  easier,  and  yet  an  important  acquisition.  It  would  put  the 
whole  course  of  the  Severn  under  hislsommand,  open  a  communication 
between  Wales  and  the  western  counties,  and  free  bne^half  of  the  kingdom 
from  the  donunion  of  the  enemy.(l)  '  "      •     - . 

These  were  the  king's  reasons  for  undertaking  the  siege  of  Gloucester  in 
preference  to  any  other  enterprise.  Before  he  left  Bristol,  however,  he  sent 
prince  Maurice  with  a  detachment  into  Deyoushire :  and,  in  order  to  show 
that  he  was  not  intoxicated  nfith  good  fortune,  nor  provoked  to  aspire  at  a 
total  victory  over  the  parliament,  he  published  a  manifesto,  in  wliich  he 
renewed  the  solemn  protestation  he  had  formerly  i^ade  at  the  head  of  hi^ 
army,  and  expressed  his  earnest  desire  of  making  peace,  as  soon  as  the  con* 
stitution  could  be  re-estld)lished.(3) 

Before  this  manifesto  was  issued,  a  bold  attempt  had  been  made  to  restore 
peace  to  the  kingdom,  by  the  celebrated  Edmund  Waller,  so  well  known  as 
a  poet,  and  who  was  no  less  distinfiruisbed  as  an  orator.  He  still  continued 
to  attend  his  duty  in  pariiament,  and  nad  exerted  all  his  eloquence  in  opposing 
those  violent  counsels  by  which  the  commons  were  governed ;  and,  in  ordef 
to  catch  the  attention  of  the  house,  he  had  often,  in  his  harangues,  employed 
the  keenest  satire  and  invective.  But  finding  all  opposition  within  doors  to 
be  fruitless,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  party^itrithout,  which  might 
obligB  the  pariiament  to  accept  Teasonable  conditions.  Having  sounded  the 
eail  of  Northumberland,  and  other  eminent  persons,  whose  coididence  he 
enjoyed,  he  was  encouraged  to  open  his  scheme  to  Tomkins,  his  brother-in« 
law,  and  to  Chaloner,  the  intimate  fri^d  of  Tomkins,  who  had  entertained 
similar  sentiments.  By  these  gentlemen,  whose  connexions  lay  chiefly  in 
the  city,  he  was  informed  that  the  same  abhorrence  of  war  there  prevailed 
among  .all  men  of  senise  and  moderation.  It  therefore  seemed  not  imprao* 
ticable,  that  a  combination  might  be  formed  between  the  peers  and  citizens,  to 
refuse  payment  of  the  illegal  and  oppressive  taxes  imposed  by  the  parliament 
without  the  royal  assent.  But  while  this  zffm  was  in  agitation,  and  lists 
were  making  out  of  such  noblemen  as  the  confederates  believed  to  be  well 
affected  to  their  design,  it  was  betrayed  to  Pym  by  ^  servant  of  tomkins  who 
had  overiieard  their  discourse.  .  Waller,  Tomkins,  and  Chaloner  were  imme« 
diatefy  seized,  and  tried  by  a  court-martial.  They  were  all  three  condemnedf 
and  Tomkins  and  Chaloner  were  executed  on  gibbets  erected  before  their 
own  doors ;  but  Waller  saved  his  life  by  counterfeiting  sorrow  and  remorse, 
by  bribing  the  puritanical  clergy,  and  by  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
pounds*!^ 

The  discovery  of  this  project,  and^the  severity  exercised  agamst  the  per< 
BODS  concenied  in  it,  could  not  fail  to  increase  tiie  authority  of  the  parlia^ 
ment;  yet  so  great  was  the  consternation  occasioned  by  the  progress  of  the 
king's  aims,  the  taking  of  Bristol,  and  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  that  the  cry 
for  peace  was  renewed,  and  with  more  violence  than  ever.  A  multitude  of 
women,  with  a  petition  for  this  purpose,  crowded  about  the  house  of  commons, 
and  were  so  clamorous,  that  orders  were  ^ven  for  dispersing  them ;  and  n 
troop  of  borse  being  employed  in  that  service,  several  of  the  women  were 
killed  and  wounded.  Mluiy  of  the  popular  noblemen  had  deserted  the  par* 
liameat,  and  gone  to  Oxford.  Northumberiand  retired  to  his  country  seat 
and  Essex  himself,  extremely  dUtsatisfied,  exhorted  the  pariiament  to  think 
of  peace.  The  house  of  lords  sent  down  terms  of  accommodation,  more 
modeiate  than  any  that  had  hitherto  been  offered ;  a  vote  was  even  passed» 
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by  a  minority  of  the  commoiiBf  that  .these  propoeala  ehonld  be  tiansmitled 
to  the  king*  But  thif  pleaaing  prospect  was  soon  darkened.  The  zealous 
republieaus  took  the  alarm :  a  petition  agauist  pejice  was  framed  in  the  xsityy 
and  presented  to  the  pariiament  by  Penningfton*  the .  factious  lord-mayor* 
The  pi^dpits  thundered  their  anathemas  against  malignants;  romours  of 
popish  conspiracies  were  spread;  ahd  the  minority  being  again  turned 
towards  the  violent  side,  all  thoughts  of  pacification  were  banished,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  war,  and.  for  the  immediate  relief  of  Qlou- 
cester.(l) 

That  city  was  defended  by  a  numerous  gardsop,  and  by  a  multitude  of 
fanatical  inhabitants,  zealous  for  the  ciown  of  martjnrdom.  Massey,  the 
governor,  was  a  soldier  of  fortune*  and  by  his  courage  and  ability  had  nrach 
retarded  the  advances  of  the  king's  army.  Thouffh  no  enthusiast  himself; 
.  he  well  knew  how  to  employ  to  advantage  that  enUiusiastic  spirit  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  soldien  and  citizens.  By  continued  sallies,  he  molested 
the  royalists  in  their  trenches;  he  gained  sudden  advantages  over  them; 
and  he  repressed  their  atdour,  by  disputing  everj^  inch  of  ground.  The  gar- 
rison, however,  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity;  when  Essex,  advancing 
to  its  relief  with  a  well-appointed  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  ob)i^ 
the  king  to  raise  the  siege,  and  threw  into  the  city  a  supply  of  ammunition 
andprovisions.(d) 

«  Chagrined  at  the  miscarriage  of  his  favourite  enterprise,  and  determined 
to  intercept  Essex  in  his  return,  the  king,  by  hasty  marohes,  took  possession 
of  Newbury  before  the  arrival  of  the  parliamentaiy  army.  An  action  was 
now  unavoidable;  and  Essex,  conscious  of  his  inferiority  in  cavalry,  drew 
up  his  forees  on  an  advanced  ground,  called  Brig's  hill,  within  a  mfle  of  the 
town.  The  battle  was  begun  by  the  royalists,  and  fought  with  steady  and 
despcorate  courage  on  both  sides.  Ejisex's  hone  were  several  times  broken 
by  Uie  king's,  but  his  infantry  maintained  their  ground ;  and,  besides  keeping 
up  a  constant  fire,  they  Jiresented  an  invincible  rampart  pf  pikes  against  au 
the  furious  shocks  of  pnnce  Rupert,  and  those  gallant  troops  of  gentlemen 
of  which  the  royal  cavalry  was  chiefly  composed.  Night  at  last  put  an  end 
to  the  combat,  and  left  the  victory  undecided.  Next  morning  Essex  pursued 
his  mareh;  and  alUiouffh  his  rear  was  severely  harassed  by  prince  Kupert^ 
he  reached  London  without  losing,  either  his  cannon  or  bagga^  The  kinji^ 
followed  him;  and  taking  possession  of  Reading,  there  established  a  garri- 
son, to  be  a  kind  of  curb  npon  the  capitaL(3) 

Though  the  king's  loss,  in  this  battle,  was  not  very  considerable  with 
respect  to  numbers,  his  cause  suffered  greatly  bv  the  death  of  some  gallant 
noblemen.    Besides  the  earls  of  Sunderland  and  Carnarvon,  who  had  served 
their  royal  master  with  courage  and  ability  in  the  field,  fell  Lucius  Cary, 
viscount  Falkland,  no  less  eminent  in  the  cabinet ;  the  object  of  Universal 
admiration  while  living,  and  of  re^t  when  dead.    Devoted  to  the  pursuits 
of  learning,  and  fond  of  polite  socaetyf  he  had  abstracted  himself  from  poli- 
tics till  the  assemblin|roi  the  pres^it  pariiament;  when,  deeming  it  criminal 
any  longer  to  remain  inactive,  he  stood  foremost  in  all  attacks  upon  the  high 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  displayed,  with  a  bold  freedom,  that  wana 
love  of  liberty  and  masculine  eloquence,  which  he  had  imbibed  fiom  the  sub^ 
lime  writera  of  antiquity.    But  no  socmer  did  he  perceive  the  purpose  of  the 
popiflar  leaders,  than,  tempering  the  ardour  of  his  zeal,  he  attached  him- 
self to  his  sovereign;  and,  convinced  that  regal  authority  was  already  suffi- 
ciently reduced,  he  embraced  the  defence  of  those  limited  powers  that 
remained  to  it,  and  which  he  thought  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  English 
constitution.    Still,  however,  anxious  for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  he 
seems  to  have  dreaded  the  decisive  success  even  of  the  royal  party;  and  the 
word  PEACs  was  oftmi  heard  to  break  from  his  lips,  accompanied  with  a  sigh. 
Hiouj^  naturally  of  a  gay  and  cheerful  disposition,  he  became,  from  the 
eommencement  of  the  civil  war,  silent  and  mehmcholy,  neglecting  even  a 

(l)B«a««1b,Trt.fL  (^ClM»*»,vol.Si.  (DlCiUS. 
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decent  attention  to  hie  person:  but  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  New* 
bfry,  as  if  he  h^d  foreseen  his  fate,  be  dressed  himseff  with  his  usual  elegance 
and  neatness,  .ffiving^  as  a  reason  ibr  so  doing  his  desire  that  the  enemy  might 
not  find  his  My  in  a  $kivetUy  amditum.  '^  1  am  weary  of  the  times,^'  added 
he,  ^and  foresee  much  misery  to  n^ country;  but  believe  I  shall  be  out 
of  it  before  nig^t !"(!)  He  charged  in  the  front  of  Byron's  regiment,  and 
was  shot  inthe  belly. 

The  shock  which  both  armies  had  received  m  the  battle  of  Newbury  die* 
couraged  them  from  any  second  trial  of  strength  before  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign; and  (he  declining  season  soon  obliged  them  to  retire  into  winter^ 
quarters.  There  we  must  leave  them  for  a  time,  and  take  a  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  measures  pursued 
by  both  parties  for  acquinng  a  supenority. 

In  the  northern  counties,  during  the  summer,  the  marquis  of  Newcastle! 
hy  his  extensive  influence,  had  raised  a.  considerable  force  for  the  king ;  and 
high  hopes  were  entertained  of  success  from  the  known  loyalty  and  abilities 
of  that  nobleman.  But  in  opposition  to  him  appeared  two  men,  on  whom  the 
fortune  of  the  war  was  finally  to  depend,  and  who  began  about  this  time  to 
be  distinguished  by  their  valour  and  military  talents ;  namely,  sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  former,  son  of  lord  Fairfax,  put  to  flight 
a  party  of  royalists  at  Wakefield,  and  the  latter  obtained  a  victory  over 
another  party  at  Gainsborough.  But  the  total  rout  of  lord  Fairfax,  at  Ather- 
ton,  more  than  balanced  both  those  defeats ;  and  the  marquis  of  Newcastle, 
with  an  army  of  MteBa  thousand  men,  sat  down  before  Hull,  into  which  Uie 
elder  Fairfax  had  thrown  himself  with  the  remnant  of  his  broken  forces.(2) 
After  having  carried  on  the  attack  of  Hull  foir  some  time  without  effect, 
Newcastle  was  beat  off  by  an  unexpected  sally  o£  t)ie  garrison ;  and  suffered 
so  much  in  the  action,  that  he  thought  proper  to  raise  the  siege.  About  the 
same  time,  the  earl  of  Manchester,  having  advanced  from  the  eastern  asso- 
ciated counties,  and  formed  a  junction  with  Cromwell  and  young  Fairfax, 
obtained  a  considerable  advantage  over  the  royalists  at  Horn  Ca8tle.(3)  But 
notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  the  royal  party  still  retained  great  interest 
in  the  northern  counties';  and  had  Yorkshire  not  been  kept  in  awe  by  the 
nnison  of  Hull,  a  Junction  of  the  northern  and  southern  armies  might  have 
been  effected,  and  the  king  had  perhaps  been  enabled  to  terminate  tito  war 
with  the  campaign. 

The  prospect  was  now  very  different.  Alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  king's  forces,  dunng  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  the  English  parliament 
had  sent  commissioners  to  Edinburgh,  with  ample  powers,  to  treat  of  a  nearer 
union  and  confederacy  with  the  Scottish  nation. 

The  Scots,  who,  not  satisfied  with  having  accomplished  the  restoration  of 
the  Presbyterian  religion  in  their  own  country,  still  indulged  an  ardent  pas- 
sum  for  propagating  that  religion  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  declared , 
themselves  ready  to  assist  their  brethren  of  England ;  and  proposed,  that 
the  two  nations  should  enter  into  a  covenant  for  the  extirpation  of  prelacy, 
and  a  more  intimate  union  of  the  English  and  Scottish  parliaments.  By  iae 
address  of  the  younger  sir  Henty  Vane,  who  took  the  lead  among  the  English 
conunissioners,  was  accordingly  framed  at  Edmburgh  the  famous  Solbmh 

LbAOUI  AHD  CoVElfAKT. 

A  copy  of  that  covenant  was  transmitted  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
at  Westminster,  where  it  was  received  without  opposition ;  and  after  being 
subscribed  by  the  lords,  the  commons,  and  an  assembly  of  divines,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  received  by  all  who  lived  under  their  authority.  The  sub- 
scribers, besides  engaging  mutually  to  defend  each  other  against  all  opponents, 

m  WUHoete,  p.  70.    Claimdon,  vol  IIU  .       ,  ^   „  «.  . 

en  Lord  Fftliftx  wai  umolotidfOTeroor  of  this  place  In  tiie  room  Of  sir  John  Holbam.  Tint  feolte 
an  tad  Jilt  KNi,  fepMttng  of  tlieir  6ngi«im«its  with  the  periUmeotarr  pwi^j  bad  eniared  iaio  a  oor- 
nepondeoeewttniheBanrateof  r         "        '  -.--  — 


^ ^ NewcMde,  wmI  •xpitmtA  an  lateailoB  c 

ftr  U»  king.    Bat  tiMir  pirpoae  beli«  dlaoovered,  they  were  arreflled,  tod  aaat  i 
~^"- LWlthootaay         *      '  "    ' —  -.-_  ^-.. -.--i —  ._  ... j 


vh«e,wttliomaBTRcaidlotlMirlbraMrMiTkw,tlMrMlvkllaM  to  the  leveritfor  the  i 
l«iiw«tta,ToLv{.  (8)Wanrkk.   Walfcv. 
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iMmnd  thenuelves  to  endeavour  th€i»^irJMiion  of  popery  and  prelacy,  «Qper* 
stition,  heresy,  schism,  and  profaneness ;  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privilqiieis 
of  pariiament,  and  defend  his  majesty's  person  and  anthority;  to  discoTer 
ana  brin^  to  justice  all  incendiaries  and  malignants;  to  humble  themselTes 
for  their  sins,  amend  their  lites,  and  Tie  with  each  other  in  the  great  work 
of  refonnation.(l) 

The  Scots  were  elated  at  the  thouffht  of  being  the  happy  instnunents  of 
extendinff  what  they  belieyed  to  be  the  only  true  religion,  and  of  dissipatinff 
that  profound  darkness  in  which  they  supposed  all- other  nations  involTecU 
The  general  assembly  applauded  the  pious  league,  and  every  one  was  ordered 
by  the  convention  of  estates  to  swear  to  the  covenant,  under  penalty  of  con- 
fiscation ;  besides  what  farther  punishmeht  it  should  please  the  parliament  t» 
inflict  on  the  disobedient,  as  enemies  of  God,  the  kin^,  and  the  kingdom  !— 
Flaming  with  holy  zeal,  and  determined  that  the  sword  should  carry  convic- 
tion to  an  refractory  minds,  the  Scottish  covenanters  now  prepared  them- 
jselves  with  vigour  for  military  service*  A  hundred  thousand  pounds,  reknitted 
ftom  EnglancU  enabled  them  to  complete  their  levies  f  and,  having  added 
to  their  other  forces  a  body  of  troops  which  they  had  recalled  from  Ireland^ 
they  were  soon  ready  to  enter  England  with  an  anny  of  twenty  thousand 
men.(9) 

In  oMer  to  secure  himseif  against  this  gathering  tempest,  which  he  fore- 
saw it  would  be  impossible  to  dispel,  the  king  turned  his  eye  tow^ds  Ireland. 
The  English  pariiament,  to  whose,  care  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellioit 
was  ^^ommitted,  had  never  taken  any  eflfoctual  measures  for  that  puipose :  ^ 
the  remaining  Protestants,  who  were  now  all  become  soldiers,  joined  with 
some  new  adventurers,  under  lord  More^  sir  William  St.  Leger,  sir  Frederick 
HamUton,  and  others,  had  in  many  renoouBters  put  the  Catholics  to  flight, 
and  returned  in  triumph  to  Dublin.  The  rebels  had  been  obliged  to  ra»e  the 
siege  of  Drogheda,  in  spite  of  their  most  vigorous  efibrts.  The  marquis  oC 
Ormond,  then  lord-lieutenant,  had  obtained  two  complete  victories  over  them^ 
and  had  brought  relief  to  all  the  forts  that  were  besieged  w  blockaded  in 
different  paits  of  the  kmgdom.    But  the  Irish  Catholics,  in  teir  wild  rage 

r'nst  the  British  planters,  having  laid  waste  the  whole  cultivated  pait  of 
country,  tiie  victorious  Protestants  were  in  want  of  the  most  eommon. 
necessaries  of  life ;  and  as  the  king  had  it  not  in  hin  newer  to  relieve  them 
by  sending  money  or  provisions  into  Ireland,  he  resolvea  to  embrace  an  expe- 
dient 'vriiich  would  enable  them  to  provide  for  iheur  own  support,  and  at  the 
same  tune  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  his  affairs  in  England.  He 
accordlng^ly  gave  orders  to  the  lord-lieutenant  and  the  chief  justices,  who 
were  entirely  in  his  interest,  to  conclude  a  truce  for  one  year  with  the  council 
of  the  rebels  at  Kilkenny;  and  afterward  to  transport  part  of  the  Protestant 
amy  over  to  £ngland.(3) 

The  parliament,  whose  business  it  was  to  find  fault  with  every  measure 
adopted  bythe  king,  did  not  let  slip  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  reproacfaiog 
him  with  favouring  the  Irish  papists.  They  exckimed  loudly  against  the 
truce,  afltaning  that  England  must  justly  dread  the  divine  vengeance  for 
ti^rathig  antichristian  idolatry,  under  pretence  of  civil  contracts  and  poli- 
tical expidiency  1(4)    And  the  forces  brought  from  Ireland,  though  the  cause 

<1)  Whttloeke,  ]k  79l  Roriiwortli,  toI.  tl.  CItimdM,  ^.  fU.  The  nflacilbeni  to  the  oonnnA 
wwed  Bin  to  prenrve  the  reibnaed  wUgloB  e^tAMIibed  ta  the  dwreh  of  Scoiland ;  but.  by  the  utUtee  of 
dr  Heniy  Vane,  no  deelaratiqa  more  explicit  wee  made  with  lespeet  to  England  and  Irelandt  than  that 
mew  klBgdoDH  should  be  reformed  aeeording  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  txumpla  of  the^vrej«  etercAe*. 
(ULtMd.)  The  Beoolrii  leatota,  when  pralaey  wat  aholiibed,  deemed  these  expremioai  qnlte  ftee  finen 
■mUgHlmeouldertM  their  own  node  of  wonhlp  as  the  only  one  which  conresponded  in  any  degree  to 
aoch  a  doKriptlon.  But  Vane  bad  other  views.  That  able  politician,  ^en  white  he  employed  his  great 
talenta  In  eTerreaehlM  the  presbyterlans,  and  secretly  langhed  at  their  slmpUdtyas  well  ss  at  their 
ftu^dsoMMd  UhidlylhToied  himsdf  to  wilder  and  mora  daogeraas  0^1^^ 

<8)OH<e»s£<re<tf  OrtiiMd,Tol.yi.   tariiwarth,  vol.  vL   Some  Irt*  Caiholles  eami  over  wteh  Om 

fc ^..^  ._^..._^^. ^  TBie  eraehies  and  dtooedew  in  — "•  " 

voted  that  no  <|na>t«i  In  any 

iMtaaioplo'"'  ' 
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of  90  rnnek  odimnf  were  of  but  Uttlr  eemee  to  tbe  royal  pnty.  Beuir 
knded  at  Moetyoe,  in  North  WfOee*  and  pot  under  the  command  of  letS 
Bytani  they  besieged  and  took  the  caetle  of  Hawarden«  Beeeton*  Aetfrn* 
and  Deddingt<vi-houae :  but  a  st^  wae  eoon  jiut  to  their  career  of  gkny. 
Elated  with  auciseas,  and  entertaining  the  moat  profound  contempt  for  tne 
paiiiamentary  fcNrces,  they  aat  down  before  Namptwich  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Thia  was  the  only  place  that  now  adhered  to  the  pariiament  in  Cheehire  or. 
ita  nei^bbouriiood.  Ita  hnportance  wai^  weU  known,  andoonaequently  the 
neoeaaity  of  attempting  ita  relief.  8ir  Thomaa  Fairfax,  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
greas  of  the  royaliata  in  thia  quarter,  accordingly  aaaeraUed  in  Yoriudure  an 
nrmv  of  four  thooeand  men;  and,  having  joined  air  William  Brereton, end- 
denfy  attacked  Byron'a  camp.  The  swelling  of  the  river  Wever  bjr  a  thaw 
had  divided  one  part  of  the  royal  army  torn  the  other,  and  the  whole  wia 
routed  and  dt8pei»ed.(l ) 

The  invasion  from  Scotland,  in  favour  of  the  pailiament,  was  attended 
with  more  momentous  oonaequenees.  The  Scottish  army,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  the  earl  of  Leven,  having  aummoned  the  town  of  Newoaaie 
without  effect,  paaaed  the  Tyne,  and  focipd  the  marquia  of  Newcastle^ 
who  lay  at  Durham  with  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men.  Tlie  marquis 
did  not  decline  the  challenge ;  but  before  any  action  look  plae^  he  leoeived 
intelligence  of  the  return  d  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  with  his  vii^rions  foroea* 
from  Cheshire.  Afraid  of  being  endoeed  between  two  armies,  he  retreated 
to  York;  and  Leven  having  joiieed  Ic^rd  Fairfax,  they  sat  down  before 
that  city.  The  earl  of  Manchester  arrived  soon  after  with  an  accessioa  of 
force ;  and  Yoik,  though  vifloipusly  defended  b;y  diemasauis  of  Newcastle, 
wae  so  closely  b^ieged  by  uese  combined  arques,- and  redneed.to  such  ex- 
tremity, that  the  parliamentary  generals  flattered  tfaemaelviea  with  a  speedy 
conquest 

A  siege  of  so  much  importance  roUsed  the  apint  of  .prince  Rupert.  By 
exerting  himself  vigorously  in  Lancaidure  and  Cneahire,  he  oeUeeled  a  con^ 
siderable  army;  and  being  joined  by  sirChariea  Lu6aa,wfao  commanded 
New<Mi8tle*B  horse,  he  haatened  to  the  relief  of  York  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  Scottish  and  narliamentaiy  generals,  on  his  approach, 
immediately  ndsed  the  siege,  and  orew  up  theur  foroea  pn  Maraton  moor, 
where  th^  proposed  to  give  battle  to  the  royaliata.  Prince  Rupert  entered 
the  town  by  another  quarter,  and  scMy  joined  his  iiovces  to  those  of  New 
eastle,  by  interposing  the  river  0«se  between  him  and  the  enemy.  Having 
so  aocceesfuny  effected  his  purpose,  the  prince  oug^t  to  have  remained 
satisfied  with  his  good  fovtune.  The  marquis  was  sensible  of  it,  and  endea- 
voured, by  many  arguments,  to  persuade  him  to  dedine  a  battle ;  but  espe- 
cially as  the  SoottiM  and  Enghsh  annies  were  at  variance,  and  must  soon 
separate  of  their  own  accord*  while  a  few  daya  would  bring  him  a  reinforce- 
ment of  ten  thousand  men. 

That  violent  nartisan,  however,  whose  martial  disposition  wasv  not  sufEU 
ciently  tempered  with  pfudence,  or  softened  by  complaisance,  treated  this 
advice  with  contempt,  and  without  deigning  to  consult  .Newcastle,  who  had 
long  been  the  chief  prop  of  the  royal  cause  in  the  north,  he  imperiously 
issued  orders  for  battle,  and  led  out  the  army  to  Maraton  moor.  The  mar^ 
quia  refused  to  take  any  share  in  the  command,  but  behaved  gallantlv  aa  a 
volunteer.  Fifty  thousand  British  troops  were,  on  this  occasion,  led  to 
mutual  slaughter.  The  numbers  on  each  side  were  neariy  equal,  and  victory 
continued  long  undecided.  At  length,  lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  who 
conducted  the  prime  troops  of  the_parliament,  having  broken  the  right  wing 
of  the  royalists,  led  by  prince  Rupert,  returned  from  the  pursuit,  and 
determined  a  contest  which  before  seemed  doubtful.  Sir  Charies  Lucas,  who 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  royalists,  and  who  had  put  the  right  wing 
of  tbe  paxiiamentaiy  army  to  flight,  being  ignorant  of  the  fortune  of  tho 
&y  in  other  quarters,  was  surprised  to  see  fiiat  he  inust  again  renew,  with 
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this  determined  leader,  the  combat  for  victory.  Nor  was  Cromwell  a  little 
disappointed  to  find,  that  the  battle  was  yet  to  be  rained.  The  second  en- 
gagement was  no  less  furious  than  the  first.  All  the  hostile  passions  that 
can  infiame  civil  or  religious  discord  were  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  the 
two  parties ;  but,  after  the  utmost  efforts  of  courage  by  both,  success  turned 
wholly  to  the  side  of  the  parliament.  The  kin^s  artillery  was  tak^n,  and 
.  his  army  pushed  off  the  fiela.(l) 

The  loss  of  this  battle  was,  in  itself,  a  severe  blow  to  the  royal  cause, 
and  its  consequences  were  still  more  fatal  than  could  have  been  expected. 
The  marquis  of  Newcastle,  enraged  to  'find  all  his  successful  labours  ren- 
dered abortive  by  one  act  of  temerity,  and  frightened  at  the  prospect  of 
renewing  the  desperate  struggle,  immediately  left  the  kingdom'  in  desp^r, 
and  continued  abroad  till  the  restoration. (d)  Prince  Rupert,  with  tne 
utmpst  precipitation,  drew  off  the  remains  of  nis  army,  and  retiiied  to  Lan- 
cashire, instead  of  throwing  himself  into  York,  and  waiting  his  majesty's 
orders;  so  that  Glenham,  tli^  lieutenant-governor,  was  in  a  few  days  obliged 
to  surrender  that  city. (3)  Lord  Fairfax,  fixing  his^  residence  in  York, 
established  his  government  over  the  whole  neighbouring  country;  while  the 
Scottish  army  marched  northward,  in  order  to  join  the  earl  of  Calendar, 
who  was  advancin|[  with  ten  thousand  additional  forces,  and,  having  formed 
that  junction,  laid  siege  to  Newcastle,  and  carried  it  by  assault.  U) 

Ln  the  mean  time,  the  king's  affairs  in  the  south,  though  tnere  no  less 
danfierous  or  critical,  were  conducted  with  more  ability  and  success.  The 
parliament  had  made  eztraord'mary  exertions  in  that  Quarter.  Two  armies, 
of  ten  thousand  men  eaeh,  were  completed  with  all  possible  speed ;  and 
Essex  and  Waller,  the  two  generals,  had  orders  to  march  with  their  combined 
forces  towards  Oxford,  and  attempt  by  one  enterprise  to.  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  Leavmg  a  numerous  garrison  in  Oxford,  the  king  passed  with  dex- 
terity between  the  two  armies,  and  marched  towards  Winchester.  Essex 
gave  orders  to  Waller  to  follow  him,' and  watch  his  motions,  while  he  him- 
self marched  to  the  west  in  quest  of  prince  Maurice.  But  the  king,  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  Waller,  returned  suddenly  to  Oxford ;  and  having  reinforced 
his  army  from  that  garrison,  marched  out  in  quest  of  his  pursuer.  The  two 
annies  faoed  each  other  at  Cropedy  bridge,  near  Banbury.  The  Charwel  ran 
between  themi  and  the  king,  in  order  to  draw  Waller  from  his  advantageous 
post,  decamped  next  day,  and  marched  towards  Daventry.  -  This  movement 
nad  the  desired  effect.  Waller  ordered  a  considerable  detachment  to  ford 
the  river,  while  he  himself  passed  the  bridge  with  the  main  body,  and  fell 
upon  the  king^s  rear  with  his  whole  forces.  He  was  repulsed,  routed,  and 
pursued  back  to  the  bridge  with  great  elaughter.(5) 

The  king  thought  he  might  now  safely  leave  the  remains  of  Waller's  army 
behind  him,  and  march  westward  against  Essex,  who  carried  all  before  him 
in  that  quarter.  He  accordingly  followed  the  pariiamentary  general ;  and 
Essex,  convinced  of  his  inferiority,  retired  into  Cornwall,  entreating  the 
parliament  to  send  an  army  to  fall  upon  the  king*8  rear.  General  MidcOeton 
was  despatched  for  that  purpose,  but  came  too  late.  Cooped*  up  in  a  narrow 
comer  at  Lestwithiel,  deprived  of  all  forage  and  provisions,  and  seeing  no 
prospect  of  relief,  Essex's  army  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity.  The 
king  pressed  them  on  one  side,  prince  Maurice  on  another,  and  sir  feichard 

•     (1)  Clarendon,  vol.  ▼.     Eiiibirorth.ToLTi.    WhlUoeke,  p.  88. 

(S)  Thla  nobleman,  who  wbm  considered  aa  the  ornament  of  the  court,  and  of  hit  order,  had  been 
cnfafed,  contrary  lo  the  natural  bent  of  hb  dbpoaltion,  by  a  high  ■ente  of  honour  and  perannal  regard  to 
hia  niaaiar,  to  take  part  111  theee  military  transaokma.  He  dinegarded  the  dangera  of  war,  bat  Ita  anzi- 
etiee  and  fatigues  were  opprearfve  to  hia  natural  Indolence  of  temper  Liberal,  polite,  courteooa,  and 
BaoMne,'  he  brought  a  great  aoceeilon  of  friends  to  the  royal  party.  But  amid  ail  theiiurry  of  aetlon. 
Us  indlnatioas  were  seeretfy  drawn  to  the  soft  art  of  peacw,  in  which  betook  particular  delight ;  and  the 
ctenoa  or  poetry,  musie.  mid  conversation  stole  him  often  from  hit  rougher  occupations.  Tboufii  h« 
ttved  Abroad  ^n  eitreme  Indigence,  he  disdained,  by  submisston  or  composition,  to  rec<%nise  the  usurped 
andtorilf  of  the  pariiament,  or  look  up  to  It  for  relief,  but  saw  with  IndiSbience  the  aequeatratkm  of  hto  ' 
saple  fortune.    ClarendoB,  voL  v.    Hams,  voL  viL 

(3)  RuehworUi,  vol.  vt.  (4)  Whidoeke,  p.  8B. 

(S)  Roshworth,  voL  vL    Clarendon,  vol.  v.  Rnthven,  a  Boottiah  cAoWt  Wko  liad  been  ereatad  Mil  9ft 
BreBtted,  aOMded  the  Ungaa  general  tar 
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OrenvOle  on  a  third.  Essex  and  some  of  his  pHneifnl  oiBcers  eeeaped  in  a 
boat  to  Pl3rinouth;  and  Balfour,  with  the  horse*  liaving  passed  the  king's 
ootoosts  ia  a  thick  fo^,  got  safe  to  the  pariiamentaiy  garrisons ;  bat  the  foot, 
nnoer  Skippbn,  were  oUiged  to  snnender  dieir  aims,  artiHefeyy  aamunttion, 
and  bBffgagc.(l)  .  t 

By  tnis  surrender,  which  was  no  small  eanse  of  trlomplr  to  tiie  royalists^ 
the  king  obtained  what  he  stood  much  in  need  of;  and  yet  his  enemies  were 
not  materially  injured,  as  the  troops  were  prtaerved..  In  order  to  conceal 
their  disgrace,  the  Commons  Toted  thainks  to  Essex  for  his  eouraffe  and  coo- 
duct  ;  and  having  armed  his  tromM  anew,  they  ordered  Manchester  and 
Cromwell,  as  well  as  Waller  and  Middletpn,  to  join  him,  and  offer  battle  to 
the  kin^.  Charles,  having  thrown  succours  inU)*  rDeddington  castle,  long 
besieged  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  and  knighted  the  governor  for  his 
gallant  defence,  had  taken  post  at  Newbury,  where  an  obstinate  battle,  as  we 
nave  seen,  was  formeriy  fought.  There  the  generals  of  the  parUamenI 
attacked  him  with  great  vigour;  and  the  royalsts,  though  they  defended 
themselves  with  their  wonted  valour,  were  at  last  overpowered  by  numiiera 
Night  came  seasonably  to  their  relief,  and  prevented  a  total  defeats  Leaving 
his  cannon  and  baggage  at  Deddington  castle,  the-  king  retreated  to  Wat 
liuffford,  and  afterward  to  Oxford ;  where,  being  joined  by  prince  Rupert 
and  the  earl  of  Northampton,  with  considerable  Dodie#  of  cavalryr  he  vei^ 
tured  again  to  advance  towards  the  enemy^.  They  did  not  choose  to  give 
him  battle,  though  still  jrreatly  msperm  in  forces;  and  the  king  had  the 
satisfaction  of  bringing  off  his  cannon  from  Deddington  castle,  in  tl^e  Isoe 
of  hie  adversaries,  and  of  distributing  his  army  into  winter-quarters  without  < 
mole8fiition.(3) 

Daring  this  season  of  inaction,  certain  disputes  between  the  pailiamentazy 
generals,  which  were  supposed  to  have  disturbed  their  militajry  operations, 
were  revived  in  London ;  and  each  bein^'supported  by  his  own  taction,  their 
mutual  reproaches  and  accusations  agitated  the  whole  city  and  paiiisucnent. 
The  cause  of  these  disputes  will  require  explication. 

There  had  long  prev^led  among  the  Puritans,  or  parliamentary  party, 
a  seeret  distinction,  which,  though  concealed  for  a  time,  by  the  dread  of  the 
king's  power,  began  to  discover  itself  in  proportion  as  the  hopes  of  success 
became  nearer,  and  at  last  broke- forth  in  nign  contest  and  ammosity  The 
iHPKPSifDDfTs,  who  had  at  first  sheltered  themselves  under  the  wings  of  the 
PusBYTiRiANs,  uow  opeuly  appeared  as  a  distinct  party,  actuated  by  dif- 
ferent views  and  pretensions.  They  rejected  all  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
and  would  admit  of  no  spiritual  courts,  no  ^vemment  among  pastors,  nor 
any  interposition  of  the  magistrate  in  religious  concerns.  Each  congre- 
gttion,  according  to  their  principles,  united  voluntarily,  and  by  sphitual  ties, 
composed  within  itself  a  separate  church ;  and  as  the  election  of  the  congre- 
gation was  alone  sufScient  to  bestow  the  sacerdotal  character  and  office,  to 
which  no  benefits  were  annexed,  all  essential  distmction  was  denied  between 
the  laity  and  the  clergy.  No  ceremony,  no  institution,  no  imposition  of 
hands,  was  thought  requisite,  as  m  every  other  church,  to  convey  a  right  to 
holy  orders ;  but  the  soldier,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  indulffing  the  fer- 
Tours  oi  zeal,  and  guided  by  the  illapses  of  the  spirit,  resigned  himself  to  an 
inward  and  superior  direction,  and  was  consecrated  by  a  supposed  intercourse 
and  immediate  communication  with  heaven.(3) 

Nor  were  the  independents  less  distinguished  firom  the  presbyterians  by 
their  political  than  their  religious  princi^es.  The  presbyterians  were  only 
desirous  of  restrainingr  within  narrow  limits  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
and  of  reducing  the  king  to  the  rank  of  firat  magistrate;  but  the  independ- 

EinliworU^  toL  vL  (9)  ftMtawortli,  vol.  vU. 

Bame,  vol.  viL    TiM  ladqwiNleDii  were  ibe  flnt  CMf- 


Cl)  WMtloeke,  pi  ML   Clarendon,  toL  ▼.    Einin 

(ft  air  Ed.  WalWi  HitL »/  Mtf^Unuf.    Hi     .  „ 

tiu  wet,  wblch.  daring  lia  pracperlty,  u  well  ee  iti  advenltv,  elweyi  adopted  tbe  prloclpie  of  toleratkn. 
The  reaeon  aaiisned  hf  Mr.  Hume  ft>r  tfale  liberty  of  eoneelenee  la  truly  Infenknia.   The  mind,  nya  be, 
■M  Moat  to  tbe  wide  aea  of  InapiratloD.  eould  eoQSae  itadf  wltUn  no  e^taia  Umtta;  and  tbe  nme  yaiia- 
' ' '  an  eacbnelaat  indolfed  MoMali;  be  waa  apt,  ^  a  natuiml  tiatB  «r  ttataUni,  to  pe^ 
Bv*vqLvU. 
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entff»  mom  ardent  in  their  .pumdt  of  liberty,  aspired  at  a  total  abolition  of 
ihe  manardliical  and  even  of  the  arietocratical  branch  of  the  £n{fliBh  consti- 
iotion.  Hiey  had  projected  an  entire  equality  of  rank  and  order,  in  a 
jvpoblic  quite  free  and  independent*  Of  course,  they  were  declared  enemies 
to  all  proposals  for  peace ;  rigidly  adhering  to  the  maxim,  that  whoever 
drawi^  his  sword  against  his  sovereifa  shoold  throw  away  the  scabbutl. 
And  by  widely  diffusing  the  apprehensions  of  vejfi^eance,  they  engaged  mul- 
Aitades  who  differed  from  them  in.opimon,  both  with  respect  to  religion  and 
•gOTemment,  to  oppose  all  terms  of  pacification  with  their  offended  prince.(l) 
Sir  Heiuy  Vane,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Nathaniel  Flennes,  and  Oliver  St.  John 
were  considered  as  the  leaders  of  the  independents.  The  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, proud  of  his  rank,  regarded  with  horror  their  scheme,  which  would 
confound  the  nobility  with  the  meanest  of  the  people.  The  earl  of  Essex^ 
who  began  to  foresee  the  pernicious  consequenoes  of  the  war,  adhered  to  the 
piesbjrterians,  and  promoted  every  reasonable  plan  of  accommodation.  The 
earls  of  Warwick  and  Dmibiffh,  sir  Philip  Stapleton,  sir  William  Waller, 
Mollis,  Massey,  Whitlocke,  Maynard,  Glyo,  and  other  enpinent  men,  had 
embraced  the  same  sentiments ;  so  that  a  considerable  majority  in  parliament, 
and  a  much  greater  in  the  nation,  were  attached  to  the  presbyterian  party.(^y 
But  the  independents,  first  byr  cunning  and  deceit,  and  afterward  by  violenc^ 
accomplished  the  min  oi  their  rivals,  as  well  as  of  the  royal  cause. 

Provoked  at  the  impeachment  which  the  king  had  lodged  against  him, 
^he  earl  of  Manchester  nad  long  forwarded  the  war  with  alacrity;  but  being 
a  man  of  huvianity  and  sound  principles,  the  view  of  the  public  calamities, 
^  «nd  the  prpspect  of  a  total  subversion  of  the  established  government,  began 
to  moderate  nis  ardour,  and  inclined  him  to  promote  peace  on  any  safe  and 
equitable  terms.  He  was  even  suspected^  in  the  field,  of  not  having  pushed 
td4he  utmost  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  arms  of  thp  parliament;  and 
^Cromwell  accused  him,  in  the  house  of  commons,  of  wilfully  neglecting,  at 
Deddington  castle,  a  favourable  opportunity  of  finishing  the  war,  by  a  total 
defeat  of  the  royalists.  Manchester,  by  way  of  recrimination,  informed  the 
parliament,  that  Cromwell,  on  another  occasion,  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
embrace  a  scheme  to  which  he  thought  the  parliament  would  not  agreie, 
warmly  said,  **  My  lord,  if  you  will  stick  firm  to  honest  men,  you  shall  find 
yourself  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  shall  give  law  both  to  king  and  par* 
iiament."(3)  **  This  discourse,^  continued  Manchester,  f'  made  the  greater 
impression  on  me,  because  I  knew  the  lieutenant-general  to  be  a  man  of 
jdeqp  designs.  And  he  has  even  ventured  to  tell  me,**  added  the  earl,  "  that 
it  would  never  he  well  with  England  till  I  was  Mr.  MontaguiB,  and  there  was 
0e*er  a  lord  or  peer  in  the  realm.^*(4) 

These  violent  dissensions  brought  matters  to  extremity  between  the  two 
•sects;  and  pui^d  the  independents  to  the  immediate  execution  of  their 
■designs.  The  command  of  the  sword  was  their  grand  object;  and  this  they 
craftily  obtained,  under  pretence  of  new  modeUing  the  army.  The  first 
intimation  of  such  a  measure,  conformable  to  the  genius  of  the  hypocritical 
policy  of  that  age,  was  communicated  from  the  pulpit  on  a  day  of  solemn 
Inuniliation  and  fasting,  appointed  through  the  influence  of  the  independ- 
ents. All  jAe  reigning  divisions  in  the  parliament  were  ascribed,  by  the 
lanatieai  preai^ers,  to  the  selfish  «nds  pursued  by  the  members;  in  whose 
hands,  it  was  observed,  were  lodged  all  the  considerable  commands  in  the 
army,  and  all  the  lucrative  offices  in  the  civil  administration^  ^  It  cannot 
he  expectedr"  added  these  spiritual  demagogues,  **  that  men,  who  (atten 
on  the  calamities  of  their  country,  will  ever  embrace  any  effectual  mea^ 
•mae  for  bruiging  then)  to  a  period,  or  the.war  to  a  successful  issue.*'  The 
independei>ts  in  parliament  caught  the  same  tone,  and  represented  the  con- 
^uireAoe  of  so  many  godly  men,  in  different  congregations,  in  lamenting 
tmrn  evil,  as  the  effect  of  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Bacha 

O)  g^^J^*"^*  -"fat  1/  Mtrmimtf.  (S)  HaiDe.vol.vlL 
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in  patticidar,  war  the  laiigaage  of  sir  Henry  Vafte ;  who*  thexefore,  entreated 
the*  members,  in  vindication  of  their  own  hoi^ur,  and  in  consideration  oC  their 
dntj  to  God  and  their  country^  to  lav  aside  all  private  views^  and  renounce 
evenr  office  attended  with  profit  or  advantage.  Cromwell  alsa^oted  his  part 
to  admiration.  He  declared«  that  until  tMre  was  a  perfect  refomaCion  in 
these  particulars,  nothing  which  they  undertook  could  possibly  prosper;  Uu 
although  the  padiament,  he  added,  bad  doubtless  done  wisely,  on  the  com- 
mencement ot  hostilities,  in  engaging  several  of  its  members  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous military  commands,  in  ocder  to  satisfy  the  nation  thait  they  intended 
to  share  all  haizards  with  the  meanest  of  the  people^  adUrs  were  now  changed ; 
and  a  change  of  measures,  he  affirmed,  must  take  place,  if  they  ever  bop^  to 
terminate  the  war  to  advantage.(l) 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  urged  by  the  i>re8bytemnB,  and  particularly  by 
Whitlocke,  who  endeavoured  to  show  the  incoaveniency,  as  well  as  danger 
of  the  projected  alteration,  that  the  rank  possessed  bv  such  as  were  members 
of  either  bouse  of  parliament  prevented  envy,  retained  the  army  in  obedience, 
and  gave  weight  to  militory  orders  (  that  greater  confidence  mig^t  safely  be 
repotted  in  men  of  fanuly  and  fortune  than  in  mere  adventurers,  who  would 
be  apt  to  entertun  views  distinct  from  those  embraced  by  the  persons  that 
employed  them^  that  no  maxim  in  policy  waa  more  undisputed  than  the 
necessity  of  preserving  an  inseparaole  connexion  between  the  civU  and 
military  power,  and  of  reteining  the  latter  in  strict  subordination  to  the 
fomier;  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  wisest  politicians,  and  the  most 
passionate  lovers  of  liberty,  had  always  intrusted  to  their  senators  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies  of  the  state ;  and  that  men,  whose  interests  were  involved 
with  those  of  the  public,  and  who  possessed  a  vote  ui  civil  deUberations,  would 
alone  sufficiently  respect  the  authority  of  the  parliament,  and  never  could  be 
tempted  to  torn  ue  sword  against  those  by  whom  it  was  committed  to  them.  (9) 
Notwithstending  these  argumente,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  frame  what 
waa  called  the  Sdf-denying  Ordituuice ;  by  which  the  members  of  both  houses 
were  excluded  from  all  civil  and  military  employments— a  few  offices,  which 
were  specified,  excepted ;  and  through  the  envy  of  some,  the  false  modesty 
of  oiheiiB,  and  the  republican  and  fanatical  vjews  of  many,  it  at  last  receiv^ 
te  sanction  of  parliament. 

bi  <M»sequence  of  this  ordinance,  Essex,  Warwick,  Manchester,  Denbigh, 
Waller,  Biereton,  and  others,  resigned  tt»eir  commands,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  both  honses.  OromweU,  who  was  a  member,  of  the  lower  houses 
siioidd  also  hav^  been  discarded;  but  this  impartiaiitv  would  have  disap- 
pomted  the  views  of  those  who  had  introduced  the  self-denying  ordinance* 
C^ie  was  therefore  taken,  at  the  time  the  other  officers  resigned  their  oom- 
misaions,  that  he  should  be  sent  with  a  body  of  horse  to  relieve  Taunton, 
then  besieged  by  the  royaliste.  His  absence  being  remarked,  orders  were 
despatehed  for  his  immediate  attendance  in  parliament.  But  sir  Thomas 
iUrfax,  the  new  general,  having  appointed  a  rendezvous  of  the  army,  desired 
leave  to  retain  for  a  few  days  lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  whose  advice, 
he  wrote  to  the  parliament,  would  be  useful  in  supplying  the  place  of  those 
officers  who  had  resigned :  and  shortly  after,  he  begged,  with  much  earnest- 
IMS,  that  Cromwell  might  be  perttiitted  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  cam- 

Tbus,  my  dear  Philip,  the  independento,  though  the  minority,  prevailed 
by  art  and  cunning  over  the  presbyterians ;  and  bestowed  the  wh(^e  military 
authority,  in  appearance,  upon  Fairfax,  but  in  reality  upon  Cromwell.  Fair* 
fax,  who  was  e^oJly  eminent  for  coinage  and  humanity,  sincere  in  his  pio< 
fessions,  disinterested  in  his  views,  and  open  in  his  conduct,  would  &ive 
iDrmed  one  of  the  most  shining  characters  of  that  age^  had  not  the  extreme 
nahowness  of  his  genius,  in  every  thing  but  war,  dimmished  the  lustre  of 
his  merits  and  rendered  the  part  which  he  acted,  even  when  vested  with  the 
supsreme  command,  but  secondary  and  subordinate.     Cromwell  by  ivhose 

0)  KiMhwoitb,  Td.  vL'  Claniidan,  tol.  ▼.  (8)  WliUoete,^  114,  lUL 
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sagacity  and  iDsiiniatioii  the  general  was  entity  governed,  UKragh  natoraQy 
of  an  imperiooB  and  domineering  temper,  knew  to  employ,  when  neceisary* 
the  moat  profoond  diaaimubition,  the  moat  oblique  and  refined  artifice,  and 
the  aemUance  of  the  greatest  moderation  and  sinmlicity.  His  vigoroos 
capacity  enabled  him  to  form  the  deepest  designs,  and  his  enteiprialng  tfpirit 
was  not  dismayed  at  the  boldest  undertakings.^!) 

Daring  this  competition  between  the  presbvterians  and  independents  for 
power,  both  piouiriy  united  in,  bringing  to  the  luock  the  venerable  aiohbishop 
Laud,  who  had  remained  a  prisoner  ever  since  his  first  impeachment.  He 
was  now  accused  of  high-treason,  in  endeavouring  to  siri^vert  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  The 
same  violence  and  the  same  illegality  of  an  accumulative  crime  and  con- 
structive evidence  which  had  appeared  in  the  case  of  Strafford  were  em- 
ployed against  Laud:  yet,  after  a  long  trial,  and  the  examination  of  above 
a  hundred  and  fifty  witnesses,  the  commons  found  so  little  likelihood  of 
obtaining  a  judicial  sentence  against  him,  that  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  their  legislative  airthority,  and  to  pass  an  ordmance  for  taking 
away  his  life.  **  No  one,**  said  the  aged  primate,  **  can  be  more  willing  to 
send  me  out  of  the  worid,  than  I  am  desirous  to  go.**  Seven  peers  only 
voted  on  this  important  question,  the  rest  absenting  themselves  either. from 
fear  or  8hame.(d) 

This  new  example  of  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  commons  promised  little 
success  to  the  negotiations  for  peace,  which  were  soon  after  set  on  foot  at 
Uxbridge;  where  sixteen  commissioners  from  the  king  met  with  twelve 
authorized  by  the  parliament,  attended  by  some  Scottidi  commissioners.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  Scottish  and  parliamentary  commissioners  should  give 
in  their  demands  with  respect  to  three  important  articles;  reli^n,  tho 
militia,  and  Ireland ;  and  that  these  should  be  successively  exammed  and 
discussed,  in  conferences  with  the  king's  cominissioners.(3)  But  it  was  soon 
found  impracticable  to  come  to  an  agreement  in  regard  to  any  of  those 
articles. 

Besides  the  insuperable  difficulties  in  regard  to  religion,  the  article  of  the 
militia  was  an  eternal  bar  against  all  accommodation.  The  king's  partisans 
had  always  maintained,  that  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  {Karliament,  after 
the  effectual  measures  taken  in  1641  for  the  security  of  public  liberty,  were 
either  feigned  or  groundless.  Ohiuies  however  offered,  in  order  to  cure  their 
apprehensions,  that  the  arms  of  the  state  should  be  mtrusted,  during  three 
years,  to  twenty  commissioners,  who  should  be  named,  either  by  common 
agreement  between  him  and  the  parliament,  or  one-half  by  him,  and  the  other 
by  the  parliament.  But  the  parliamentary  commissioners  positively  insisted 
on  being  intrusted  with  the  absolute  power  of  the  sword,  tor  at  least  seven 
years.  This,  they  affirmed,  was  essential  to  their  safety.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  king's  commissioners  a»ked,  whether  there  was  any  equity  in 
securing  only  one  party,  and  leaving  the  other,  during  the  space  of  seven 
years,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies  ?  and  whether,  if  unlimited 
authority  was  intrusted  to  the  pariiament  for  so  long  a  term,  it  would  not  be 
easy  for  them  to  keep  for  ever  possession  of  the  sword,  as  well  as  of  evevy 
department  of  civil  powei^and  jurisdiction  1(4)  After  the  debate  had  been 
carried  on  to  no  purpose  for  twenty  days,  the  commissioners  separated^  and 
returned  to  London  and  Oxford. 

While  the  king  was  thus  endeavouring^  though  in  vain,  to  bring  abont  an 
accommodation  with  the  English  parliament,  oy  the  most  hummating  con- 
cessions, some  events  happened  in  Scotland  that  seemed  to  promise  a  more 
prosperous  issue  to  his  declining  affairs.  James  Graham,  marquis  of  Mon* 
trose,  a  man  of  a  bold  and  generous  spirit,  filled  with  indignation  to  see  the 

n>  Hnme,Tol.yll.  (3)  Wtfwlck,p.lfl9.  0)  Dugdale,  p.  73B.    WblttockB,  p.  ISL 

(4)  Dagilalc,  p.  877.  The  pftriiamentary  eomoUfltionen  were  no  leas  vnreaaonabie  In  regenl  to  ireJand. 
They  demanded,  that  the  truce  with  the  rebele  ehoald  be  declared  null ;  that  the  manafeneal  of  the  wea 
ihould  be  fiTen  up  entirely  to  the  pariiaaieot;  and,  after  the^ooqueat  of  Ireland,  that  the  nomhiM  ton  of 
the  lord-Ueutenant  and  of  the  JmMi.  or.  la  elher  woida,  the  aoveralciitv  or  dMt  kSncdMn,  ■!»  eliMtia 
i«MtailBUMirhaiid&    ftid.p.SJT'    •■  -,  .-^  —• 
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majority  of  two  kingdoms  conspire  against  their  lawful,  and,  in  many 
respects,  indalgent  sovereign,  undertook  by  his  own  credit,  and  that  of  a  few 
friends,  who  had  not  yet  forgot  their  allegiance,  to  raise  such  commotions  in 
Scotland,  as  should  oblige  the  covenanters  to  recall  their  forces.  In  this 
desigil  he  was  assisted  by  9  body  of  the  Macdonalds^  who  carpe  over  from 
Ireland  to  recover  the  county  of  Kmtore,  out  of  which  thev  had  been  driven 
about  fifty  years  before  by  the  Argyle  family.  With  these  adventurers, 
who  amounted  to  about  twelve  hundred,  and  eight  hundred  jiative  High- 
landers, very  indifferently  armed,  he  defeated  an  army  of  six  thousand 
covenanters,  under  lord  Elcho,  near  Perth,  and  killed  two  thousand  of 
them.(l) 

In  consequence  of  this  victory,  by  which  he  acquired  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, Montrose  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  enterprise,  4hough  not  without 
incredible  difficulties.  The  greater  part  of  the  low  country  Scots  were 
extremely  attached  to  the  covenant ;  and  such  as  bore  affection  to  the  royal 
tsause  were  overawed  by  the  established  authority  of  the  opposite  party. 
But  Montrose,  whose  daring  soul  delighted  in  perilous  undertakings,  eluded 
^very  danger,  and  seized  the  moi^t  unexpected  advanti^s.  He  retreated  sixty 
miles  in  the  fa^ce  of  a  superior  army  without  sustaining  any  loss :  he  tooK  ' 
Dundee  by  assault,  and  defeated  the  marquis  of  Argyle  at  Innerlochy,  aft^ 
having  gratified  the  Macdonalds  with  the  pillage  of  that,  nobleman's  coun- 
trv.(3)  The  power  of  the  Campbells  being  thus  btoken,  the  HighlaadetSy 
who  were  in  general  well  affected  to  the  royal  cause.  Joined  Montrose  in 
more  considerable  bodies.  By  their  assistance  he  successively  defeated 
Baillie  and  Urrey,  two  officers  of  reputation,  sent  from  Englanti  to  crush -him, 
and  who  were  confident  of  victory  from  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  as 
well  as  firom  the  discipline  of  their  troops.  He  defeated  BaiUie  a  second  time, 
with  great  slaughter,  at  Alford.(3)  And  the  terror  of  his  namcj  and  the 
admiration  of  his  valour,  being  now  great  all  over  the  north  of  Scotland,  he 
sammoned  his  friends  and  partisans,  and  prepared  himself  for  marching  into 
the  southern  provinces,  in  order  there  to  restore  the  king'ib  authority,  and 
give  a  final  blow  to  the  power  of  the  covenatiters. 

But,  unhappily  for  Charles,  before  Montrose  could  carry  his  success  so 
lur  as  to  oblige  the  covenanters  to  withdraw  any  pkrt  of  their  forces,  events 
had  taken  place  in  England  which  rendered  the  royal  cause  almost  desperate. 
In  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  formation  of  the  parliamentary  army, 
the  officers,  in  most  regiments,  assumed  the  spiritual  as  well  as  military  com- 
mand over  their  men.  They  supplied  the  place  of  chaplains;  and,  during 
the  intervals  of  action,  occupied  themselv^  in  sermons,  prayers,  and  pious 
exhortations.  These  wild  effusions  were  mistaken  by  ti^6  soldiers,  and 
fterhaps  even  by  those  who  uttered  them,  for  divine  illuminations;  and  ffave 
new  weight  to  the  authority  of  the  officers,  and  new  energy  to  the  vdour 
<^  their  troops.  In  marching  to  battle,  they  lifted  up  their  souls  to  God  in 
psalms  and  hymns,  and  made  the  whole  field  resound  with  spiritual  as  well 
as  martial  music.  (4)  The  sense  of  present  danger  was  lost  in  the  prospect 
of  eternal  felicity;  wounds  were  esteemed  meritorious  in  so  holy  a  cause, 
and  death  martyrdom.  Every  one  seemed  animated,  not  with  the  vain  idea 
of  conquest  or  the  ambition  of  worldly  greatness,  but  by  the  brighter  hope 
of  attaining  in  heaven  an  everiasting  cn^wn  of  glory. 

The  royalists,  ignorant  of  the  influence  of  this  enthusiasm,  in  rousing 
^e  courage  of  their  antagonists,  treated  it  with  contempt  and  ridicule.  In 
the  mean  time,  their  own  licentious  conduct,  if  less  ludicrous,  was  less 
becoming  the  character  of  soldiers  or  of  citizens.  More  formidable  even  to 
their  friends  than  to  their  enemies,  they  in  some  places  committed  universal 
spoil  iwd  havoc,  and  laid  the  country  waste  by  their  undistinguishing  rapine. 
80  great,  in  a  word,  was  the  distress  become,  that  many  of  the  most  devoted 
Driends  of  the  church  and  monarchy  now  wished  for  such  success  to  the  par^ 

Q)  Bnhwortb,  vol.  vL   Witbait,  chap.  ▼.  C^  Boniec,  HitL  voL  i.   WMiart,  ebip.  z. 

Q)  Riiihworth,yoh  vtU.    Wisbart,  cbap.  zl. 
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liamffltaTyibreeiMinia^patastoptDtheaeotyCTBiOM:  and  the  deprdd»- 
tionfl  committed  in  Scotland*  by  the  Higfahmdera  under  Montrose,  made  the 
^mproach  of  the  royal  anny  the  object  of  tenor  to  both  panie8»  OTer  the 

Under  these  disadTantagea,  it  was  impoeaible  for  the  king  modi  longer  lo 
continne  the  war;  the  very  lic^ptioaanesa  of  his  own  ,troopa  waa  anfficient 
to  ruin  his  cause.  On  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  however,  being  joined 
by  the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  he  left  Oxford  with  an  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  determined  to  stiike  soipe  decisive  blow.  The  new-modelled 
parliamentary  army,  under  Fairfax  and  CromweQ,  was  posted  at  Windsor, 
'  and  amounted  to  about  twenty-two  thousand  men.  Yet  Charles,  in  spite  of 
thehr  vigilance,  effected  the  relief  of  Chester,  which  had  long  been  blockaded 
by  sir  William'  Bperetouf  and,  in  his  return  southward,  he  took  Leicester  by 
stonn,  after  a  furious  assaiftt,  and  gratified  bis  soldiers  with  an  immense 
booty.    Fifteen  hundred  prisoners  fell  into  his  hands.(3) 

Aianned  at  this  success,  Fairfax,  who  had  received^tMders  from  the  par- 
liament to  besiege  Oxford  during  the  king's  abmioe,  immediately  left  that 
place  and  marched  to  Leicester,  with  an  intention  of  giving  battle  to  the 
rojral  arm^.  Charles,  in  the  mean  time,  was  advancing  towards  Oxford,  in 
order  to  raise  the  siege,  which  he  sq)prehended  was  already  in  some  forward- 
ness ;  so  that  the  two  armies  were  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  before 
thev  were  aware  of  their  danger.  The  king  called  a  council  of  war;  in 
which  it  Was  rashly  resolved,  through  the  influence  of  prince  Rupert  and 
the  impatient  spirit  of  the  nobility  uid  gentiy,  immediately  to  engage  Faip- 
hxi  though  the  royalists  had  the  prospect  of  lieing  soon  reinforeed  with 
three  thousand  horse  and  two  thousand  foot,  under  eiperienced  officers. 
They  accordingly  advanced  upon  the  parliamentary  army,  which  was  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
of  Naseby. 

The  king  himself  commanded  the  main  body  of  the  royal  army,  piinoe 
Rupert  the  right  wing,  and  sir  Marmaduke  Iiangdale  the  left.  The  main 
body  of  the  {Muliamentary  amry  was  conducted  by  Fairfax,  seconded  by 
Sk^]pon;  the  right  wing  by  Cromwell;  the  left  by  Ireton,  Cromwell^ 
son-in-law.  Phnce  Rupert  began  the  duurge  with  his  usual  impetuosi^  anA 
success.  Ireton*s  whde  wing  was  routed  and  chased  off  the  field,  and  hun- 
self  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  The  king  led  on  his  main  body  with  firm- 
ness; and  displayed,  in  the  action,  all  the  conduct  of  an  experienced  general, 
and  all  the  courase  of  a  gallant  soldieii^  The  parliamentary  infantry  waa 
broken,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  Fairfax  and  Skippon,  and  would 
have  been  totally  routed,  if  the  body  of  reserve  had  not  been  brought  to  their 
relief.  Meanwhile,  Cromwell,  having  brokelLthe  left  wins  of  the  royalists^ 
under  Langdale,  and  pursued  it  a  little  way,  returned  upon  the  king's  iiuaatryy 
and  throw  them  into  confusion.  At  lei^fth,  prince  Rupert,  who  had  impn^ 
dently  wasted  his  time  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  seise  the  eaemy's  artillery. 
Joined  the  king  with  his  cavalry,  though  too  late  to  turn  the  tide  of  the  battle* 
««One  charge  more,"  cried  Charies,  **and  we  recover  the  day  r*  But  his 
troops,  aware  of  the  disadvantage  under  whidi  they  laboured,  could  Irf 
no  means  be  prevailed  on  to  renew  the  combat.  He  waa  obliged  to  quit  the 
field ;  and  although  the  parliament  had  a  thousand,  and  he  only  eight  hundred 
men  slain,  scarce  any  victory  could  be  more  complete.  Near  five  thousand 
of  the  royalists  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom  were  five  hundred  ofllcen  i 
and  aU  the  king's  baggage,  artillery,  and  ammunitioB  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.(3) 

, , ibjthe^M." 

ntflflgraeofinonBliy.    Prioee  Ropert, 


(1)  Bwhworih,TdLirU.  Ctaraidoa,  voL  ▼.  TUt  llnwuln—iiii 
oTimy;  bototfaercaoaeBoonqilredtocanjhtolttinteiitflfliraeoiwwiuij.  jrnoce  ahipcti,  iwtusqin 
of  the  Interarti  of  ttie  people,  sod  food  of  ite  MMlery.lMd  all  along  liidiilged  theaft  la  onwaiTWliAte 
mmim.  WllBio^ananordlawliilemahiMi%badprmDoledtheaaineBplrfccrdiaMtier;  aodtooaui^ 
agy  fiommandwa,  lir  BIchaid  GienvUie,  Gortag,  and  Gtciafd,  Improved  on  tbe  paniictoia  anapteTM 
'Md.  (S)  Claraidon,  toL  ▼. 

^WUf|0ehe,p.l4^141   Bnafavorth,  toL  ▼».    Clarendon,  toL  !▼.    AaMii«  ollMr  noUa,  Um  kii«« 
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LETTER  VII. 

Bi^Umdffrvm  ^  BatOe  ^Nastiby  to  the  Exeadion  ^  Charlet  /.  and  Me 
iSbi&oenion  ^  m  Afbuan^y,  Ml  1649. 

Am  the  battle  of  Naseby,  the  tdng^s  affairs  went  so  fafit  to  ruin  in  all 
qoartere,  that  he  ordered  the  prince  of  Wales,  now  fifteen  years  of  age,  to 
mtk»  hU  eaeape  beyond  sea,  and  save  at  least  one  part  of  the  royal  family 
from  the  Tiolenee  of  th6  parliament.  The  prince  retired  to  Jersey,  and  after- 
wvd  to  Paiist  where  he  joined  the  queen,  who  had  fled  thither  from  Exeter, 
at  the  time  the  eard  of  EaaeX  conducted  the  parliamentary  army  to  the  west. 
The  kiBff  himself  retreated  first  to  Hereford,  then  to  Abergavenny ;  and 
remained  some  time  in  Wales,  in  hopes  of  raising  a  body  of  infantry  in  that 
loyai  but  exhausted  country. 

In  the  ineaB  time*  the  parliamentary  generals  and  the  Scots  made  them- 
sdves  masters  of  almost  every  place  of  importance  in  the  kingdom,  and 
every  where  routed  and  dispersed  the  royalists.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  ioK 
medwitely  lelook  Leicester;  and  having  also  reduced  Bridgewater,  Bath,  and 
tSberbonie,  they  resolved,  befbre  they  divided  their  forces,  t0  besiege  Bristol, 
into  which  prmce  Rupert  had  thrown  himself,  with  an  mtention  of  defending 
to  the  vtteniiost  a  plaee  of  so  much  consequence.  Vast  preparaticMis  were 
made  f<nr  an  enterprise,  which,  from  the  stren^h  of  thc^  garrison,  and  the 
mntalion  of  the  govemor,  was  e^iected  to  require  the  ^atest  exertions  of 
vwNir  and  petseveranoe.  But  so  precarious  a  quahly,  m  most  men,  is  mifi- 
tary  courage,  that  a  poorer  defence  was  not  made  by  any  town  during  the 
eoone  of  the  war.  lliough  prince  Rupert  had  written  a  letter  to  the  king, 
in  which  \i%  undertook  to  holdout  four  months  if  the  garrison  did  not  mu- 
toy,  he  surrendered  the  place  a  few  days  after,  on  articles  of  capitulation, 
and  al  the  first  summon8.(l) 

Chwles,  astonished  at  tnis  unexpected  event,  which  was  scarcely  less  fatal 
la  the  rsryal  cause  than  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and  full  of  indignation  at  the 
sanner  in  which  so  important  aoity  had  been  given-  up  at  the  very  time  he 
was  collecting  forces  for  its  relief,  instafitlv  recalled  all  prince  Rupert's  oom- 
■issions,  and  ordered  him.  to  quit  the  kingdom.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attenpt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Chester,  the  king  himself  took  lefuge  with  the 
Kmsins  of  his  broken  army  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued  ifuring  the  wmter 
seasoii.(tl> 

Fairfax  ud  CromweU,  having  divided  their  armies  after  the  taking  of 
Bristol,  reduced  to  obedience  aU  the  west  and  middle  counties  of  England; 
wlyle  the  Scots  made  themselves  masters  of  Oariisie,  and  other  places  of 
ianoitance  in  the  north.  Lord  Digby,  in  attempting  to  break  mto  Scotland, 
and  Join  Montrose  with  twelve  hundred  horse,  waF  defeated  at  Sheibum,  in 
Torkjshire,  by  oolonel  Copely ;  arid,  to  complete  the  king's  misfortunes,  news 
soon  «fter  arrived,  that  Montrose  himself,  the  only  remaining  hope  of  the 
loyal  party,  was  at  last  routed. 

That  gallant  nobleman,  having  descended  into  the  low  country,  had  de- 
feated the  whole  force  of  the  covenanters  at  Kilsyth,  and  left  them  no  remains 
of  aa  army  in  Scotland.  Edinburgh  opened  its  nites  to  him ;  and  many  of 
the  nohihty  and  gentry,  who  secretly  favoured  ttie  royal  cause,  when  they 
saw  a  force  able  to  support  them,  declared  openly  for  it.  But  Montrose, 
sdvaaeing  still  farther  south,  in  hopes  of  being  joined  by  lord  Dig^,  was 
smprised,  through  the  negligence  of  his  scouts,  at  Philiphaugh,  in  Eterick 
Forest,  by  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  under  David  Leely,  who  had  been  de- 


twmtfUmHf  imMMmA  by  Um  ptrNflMRt,  iceomiMiiied  wHh  many  maUdotifl  eommenti.  Tbey  tn 
»■  with  delScacy  uid  tetidenic«;  and,  at  worn,  only  abow  Uiat  be  wfta  too  ftmdly  attached  to  • 
M«f  wit  aaidbeaaty.irbobadlheuMhitanetobeapaiiMtaodwbobad  acquired  adanMnHui 
idial  MMT  Ida.  (Bbe  la  csctainhr  cbaifaaMe  with  aome  of  ma  noat  unpopolVi  md  e^eo-  armtmr 
■n.  a}UMbwortti,««l.riL   Casnata,  voL  if.  01)  ULiMd. 
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tached  ffom  the  Scottish  army  in  England,  in  order  to  check  the  career  of 
this  heroic  leader;  and  after  a  sharp^  conflict,  in  which  he  displayed  the 
hij^hest  exertions  of  valour,  the  marquis  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  and  fly 
with  his  broken  forces  into  the  Higmand8.(l) 

The  covenanters  used  their  victory  wi{h  ^at  rigour. '  Many  of  the  pri- 
soners were  butchered  in  cold  blood ;  and  sir  Robert  Spotswood,  sir  Philip 
Nisbit,  sir  William  Rolls,  colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon,  Andrew  Guthry*  son  of 
the  bishop  of  Murray^  and  William  Murray,  son  of  the  earl  of  TuUibardine, 
were  condemned  and  executed.  The  clergy  incited  the  civil  power  to  thi» 
severity,  and  even  solicited  that  more  blood  might  be  spilled  upon  the  scaf- 
fold. The  pulpit  thundered  against  all  who  did  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceit- 
fully. *' Thine  eye  shall  not  pityT'  and  *'Thou  shalt  not  sparer*  weioe 
maxims  frequently  inculcated  after  every  execution.  (3) 

The  king's  x^ondition,  during  the  winter,  was  truly  deplorable.  Harassed 
by  discontented  officers,  who  overrated  those  services  and  sufferings  which 
they  now  apprehended  mdst  for  ever  go  unrewarded,  and  by  generous  friends 
whose  obisiortuaes  wrung  his  heart  with  sorrew ;  oppressed  by  past  disasters, 
and  apprehensive  of  future  calamities,  he  was  in  no  period  of  his  unfortunate 
life  more  sincerely  to  be  pitied.  In  vain  did  he  attempt  to  ne^tiate  wi|h 
the  parliament :  they  would  not  deign  to  listen  to  him,  but  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  he  must  yield  at  discretion. (3)  The  only  remaining  body  of  his 
troops  on  which  fortune  could  exercise  her  rigour,  and  which  hi  had  ordered 
to  march  towards  Oxford  under  lord  Astley,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
of  that  place,  was  met  by  colonel  Morgan  at  Stowe,  and  totally  defeated. 
^  You  have  done  your  work,*'  said  Astley  to  the  parliamentary  ofiicen  by 
wliom  he  was  taken  prisoner;  *'  and  may  now  go  to  pky,  unless  you  choose 
to  fall  out  among  your8elves."(4) 

Thus  deprived  of  all  hope  of  prevailing  over  the  inflexibility  of  the  parlia- 
ment, either  by  arms  or  treaty,  the  only  prospect  of  better  fortune  that 
remained  to  the  king  was  in  the  dissensions  of  his  enemies.  The  civil  and 
religious  disputes  between  the  presbyterians  and  independents  agitated  the 
whole  kiogdom.  The  presbyterian  religion  was  now- established  in  England 
in  all  its  forms :  and  its  followers,  pleading  the  eternal  obligations  of  the 
covenant  to  extirpate  schism  and  heresy,  menaced  their  opponents  with  the 
same  rigid  persecution  under  which  they  themselves  had  groaned  while  held 
in  subjection  by  the  hierarchy.  But  although  Charles  entertained  some 
hopes  of  reaping  advantage  from  .these  divisions,  he  was  much  at  a  loss  to 
determine  with  which  side  it  would  be  most  for  his  interest  to  take  part. 
The  presbyteriana  were,  by  their  princifdes,  less  inimical  to  monarchy,  but 
they  were  bent  upon  the  extirpation  of  prelacy ;  whereas  the  independents, 
though  resolute  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  republican  government,  as  they 
pretended  not  to  erect  themselves  into  a  national  church,  might  jpossibly 
admit  the  re-establishment  of  the  hi|trarchy ;  and  Charies  was,  at  all  times, 
willing  to  put  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  competition  with  reeal  authority. 

But  the  approach  of  Fairfax  towards  Oxford  put  an  end  to  Siese  deliberations, 
and  induced  the  king  to  embrace  a  measure  that  must  ever  be  considered  a» 
imprudent.  Afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  insolent  enemies,  and 
of  being  led  in  triumph  by  them,  he  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the  gene- 
rosity  of  the  Scots ;  without  sufficiently  reflecting  that  he  must,  by  such  a 
step,  disgust  his  English  subjects  of  all  denominations,  and  that  the  Scottiai^ 
covenanters,  in  whom  he  meant  to  repose  so  much  confidence,  were  not  only 

(1)  WMiwt,  cbsp.  till.  Koihwonh,  vol.  vU.  MootrMe't  anay,  when  attaeked  bj  Ledsr,  was  auMh. 
nduced  by  ihe  deaertioa  of  tbe  Highlandera,  wbo  had  returned  home  in  great  numben,  in  order  to  aecare 
the  plunder  Uiey  had  acquired  in  the  south,  and  which  they  eonsiderad  as  inexhaustible  weahh.    Id.  ibid< 

{,9)  Burnet,  ffut.  vol.  i.  See  also  Gnthrle't  M«moir§.  Tbe  presbyterians  about  tbis  time,  by  coo* 
■Idering  memselves  as  Uie  chosen  people  of  God.  and  regulating  their  conduct  by  Uie  maxims  of  tbe  Old 
Testament,  seem  lo  have  departed  totally  ftom  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Instead  of  forgiving  their  one. 
Bies,  they  fiad  no  bowels  of  compsarion  for  thoM  who  diflbred  ftom  tiiem  in  the  slightest  ankto  of  fbith. 

O)  Clarendon,  vol.  Iv. 

^1)  Rttshworth.  vol.  viL  It  was  tiie  same  Asl]«y  wbo  made  tiie  Mlowing  shoit  bat  amphatical  prayw 
befovebe  ledon  his  men  at  Uie  battle  of  EdgeUU:  "  O  Lord,  tbou  knowesthow  busy  I  must  be  Uibdajr^ 
tfI«»|attiiee,donottboufor|etiBet"  aodthwcrled,  "ManhoDibqya!*'   Warwick, p. S»i/ 
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Ida  declared  enemiesy  but  now  acted  as  auxiliaries  to  the  English  parliament 
He  left  Oxford,  however,  and  retired  to  their  camp  before  Newark,  llim 
Scottish  generals  and  commissioners  affected  great  surprise  at  the  appearance 
of  Charles,  though  previously  acquainted  with  his  design ;  and  while  they 
paid  him  all  the  exterior  respect  due  to  his  dignity^  and  appointed  him  a  guard, 
under  pretence  of  protecting  him,  they  made  hii^  in  reahty  a  prJsoner.(l) 

The  next  step  wnich  the  Scots  took,  in  regard  to  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
was,  to  assitfe  the  English  parliament  that  they  had  entered  into  no  trea^ 
with  the  king,  and  that  his  arrival  among  them  was  altogether  unexp.ecte<L 
Sensible,  however,  of  the  value  of  their  prisoner,  and  alarmed  at  some  mo- 
tions of  the  English  army,  they  thought  proper  to  retire  northward,  and  fixed 
their  caflup  at  Newcastle.  This  movement  was  highly  agreeable  to  Charles, 
who  now  beffan  to  entertain  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  protection  from  the . 
8cots»  But  lie  soon  found  cause  to  alter  his  opinion ;  ana  had,  in  the  mean 
tiihe,  little  reason  to  be  pleased  with  his  situation.  All  his  friends  were  kept 
at  a  distance,  and  all  correspondence  with  them  was  prohibited;  and  the 
covenanters,  after  insulting  him  from  the  pulpit,  and  enffaginff  him,  by  deceitfid 
or  unavailing  negotiations,  to  disarm  his  adnerents  in  both  kingdoms,  agreed 
to  deliver  him  up  to  the  English  parliament,  on  condition  of  being  paid  their 
arrears,  which  were  compounded  at  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  (3) 
The  king  was  accordingly  put  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners, and  conducted  under  a  guard  to  Holmby,  in  the  county  of 
Northamj^oh. 

The  civil  war  was  now  over.  The  Scots  returned  to  their  own  country, 
and  every  one  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  ruling  powers*  But  the 
dominion  of  the  parliament  was  of  short  duration.  No  sooner  was  the  king 
Subdued,  than  tne  division  between  the  presbsrterians  and  independents 
became'every  day  more  evident ;  and  as  nothing  ^mained  to  confine  the  wild 
projects  of  zeal  and  ambition,  after  the  sacred  boundaries  of  law  had  been 
violated,  the  independents,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  self-denying[  ordi- 
nance, had  obtained  the  command  of  the  army,  solaced  themselves  with  the 
prospect  of  a  new  revolution.  Such  a  revolution  as  they  desired  was  accom- 
plished by  the  assistance  of  the  military  power,  which  tumbled  the  parliament 
irom  its  slippery  throne. 

Tlie  manner  m  which  this  revolution  was  effected  it  must  now  be  our  busi- 
ness to  examine,  and  to  notice  the  most  striking  circumstances  that  accom- 
panied it.  The  presbyterians  still  retained  the  superiority  among  the  com- 
mons, and  all  the  peers,  except  lord  Say,  were  esteemed  of  that  party ;  but 
the  independents,  to  whom  the  inferior  sectaries  adhered,  predqmiiiated  in 
the  army,  and  the  troops  on  the  new  establishment  were  universally  infected 
with  that  enthusiastic  spirit.  Aware  of  this,  as  well  as  that  their  antagonists 
trusted  to  the  sword,  in  their  projects  for  acquiring  an  ascendant,  the  presby- 
terian  party  in  parliament,  under  pretence  or  easing  the  public  burdens,  ob- 
tained a  vote  for  (Ksbanding  one  part  of  the  army,  and  for  sending  another 
part  of  it  into  IrelaiMl,  in  order  to  subdue  the  rebels  in  that  kingdom.(3) 

The  army  had  small  inclination  to  the  service  of  Ireland,  a  barbarous 
country  laid  waste  by  massacres,  and  still  less  to  disband.  Most  of  the  offi- 
cers, miving  risen  from  Uie  lowest  conditions,  were  alarmed  at  the  thought  of 
retuminff  to  their  origin^  poverty,  at  a  time  when  they  hoped  to  enjoy,  in 
ease  and  tranquillity,  that  pay  which  they  had  earned  through  so  many  dan- 
cers and  fatigues.  They  entered  into  mutinous  combinations ;  and  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  under  apprehensions  for  their  own  safety,  inconsider- 
ately sent  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  the  secret  authors  of  all  these  dis- 
contents, to  make  offen  to  the  anny,  and  inquiro  into  the  cause  of  its  dtOemperu 

m  Kaidiwortli,iraL  viL   CtarandoD,  toI.  t. 

tf)  Badiwortb,  wl.  tU.    Pari.  Hi *  " 

mMiitOT  of  tbe  Scottiah  parifauneet, 

yrmw^La oo  him, UbeSuiie  tS^'n^Vroc^mcm^  thflii»elv«i abott  Ida  fulrn*  «^f«*  J^lSf' 
lUiSeelMlOB,ftlwliooT«dtlwpwlluBenttoi«liwt1ttvote.  (Piri. ZSM. tnd. xr. p. 9M.)  Bufl&tiiS» 
«iGtlMdt£ipradiri«i]ucle^0  (8)  Bua&wortli,  voL  tII 
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lliijB  was  the  crisis  for  Oiomwell  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  fatnie  great-' 
Hess ;  and  he  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it.  By  his  saggestion,  a  mea^ 
sure  W9fl  embraced,  which  at  once  brought  matters  to  extremity,  and  rendered 
the  mutiny  incurable.  In  opposition  to  the  parliament  at  WestQ^inster,  a  kind 
of  military  parliament  ^was  formed ;  consistuig,  firsts  of  a  council  of  Uie 
principal  officers,  in  imitation  of  the  house  of  peers ;  and  next,  of  a  more  free 
representation  of  the  army,  by  the  election  pf  two  private  men  or  infenor  . 
officers,  under  the  title  of  aeilat&rtf  from  each  troop  or  company.(I)  Thur 
terrible  consistory  declared,  that  they  found  no  ditiempen  in  the  army,  but 
rnhnj  grieoances  ;  and  immediately  voted  the  offers  of  the  parliament  unwtit^ 
/actory.(2) 

The  two  houses  of  pariiament  made  one  more  trial  of  their  authority ;  they  ^ 
voted,  that  all  the  troops  that  did  not  engage  to  serve  in  Ireland  should 
instantly  be  disbanded  in  Uieir  quarters.  In  answer  to  this  vote,  the  council 
of  the  army,  which  was  entirely  governed  by  Cromwell,  commanded  ;i  gene- 
ral rendezvous  of  -all  the  regiments,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  coatmoQ 
interests.  And  at  ibe  same  time  that  they  thus  prepared  themselves  for 
opposition  to  tiie  pariiament,  they  struck  a  blow,  which  at  once  decided  the  . 
victory  in  their  favour.  They  sent  to  Holmby,  where  the  king  was  still  con- 
ihied,  a  party  of  horse,  under  cornet  Joyce,  a  famous  agitata;  anid  thia 
rough  soldier,  rudely  entering  the  royal  apartment,  and  pointing  tp  his  troopers 
when  asked  for  his  authority,  conducted  the  astonished  monarch  to  the  reiK 
dezvous  of  the  army  at  Triplo-heath,  near  Cambridge.(3) 

The  pariiament^  when  informed  of  this  event,  were  thrown  into  the  utmost 
consternation.  Nor  was  Fairfax,  the  general,  who  was  totally  ijgnorant  of  the 
enterprise  of  Joyce,  a  little  surprised  at  the  arrival  of  his  sovereign*  That 
bold  measure  had  been  solely  concerted  by  Cromwell ;  who,  by  seizing  the 
king's  person,  and  thus  depriving  the  parliament  of  any  means  of  accommo- 
dation with  him,  hoped  to  be  able  to  dictate  to  them,  in  the  name  of  the  army* 
what  conditions  he  thought  proper.  He  acixnrdingly  engaged  Fairfax,  over 
whom  he  had  acquired  the  most  absolute  ascendant,  to  advance  with  the 
troops  to  St.  Alban's,  in  order  to  overawe  the  deliberations  of  the  two  houses* 
This  movement  had  the  desired  effect    The  resolution,  by  which  the  militaiy 

getitioners  had  been  declared  public  enemies,  was  recalled  ;(4)  and  the  army* 
oping  by  terror  alone  to  effect  their  purposes,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
their  masters,  without  advancing  any  nearer  to  the  capitaL 

In  that  negotiation,  the  advantages  were  greatly  in  favour  of  the  army. 
They  had  not  only  the  sword  in  their  hand,  but  the  parliameat  was  now  be- 
come the  object  of  general  hatred  and  aversion,  as  much  as  ever  it  had  been 
the  idol  of  superstitious  veneration.  The  self-denying  ordinance,  introduced 
onlv  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  was  soon  laid  aside,  by  tacit  consent  f 
and  the  members,  sharing  all  offices  of  power  and  profit  among  them,  pro- 
ceeded with  impunity  m  oppressing  the  helpless  people.  Tiiough  near' 
one-half  the  lanos,  rents,  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom  had  been  sequesteredy 
the  taxes  and  impositions  were  far  higher  than  in  any  ibrmer  period  of  the 
English  government.  The  excise,  an  odious  task,  formerly  unknown  to  the 
nation,  hid  been  introduced ;  and  it  was  now  extended  over  provisions,  and 
the  common  necessaries  of  life.  But  what  excited  the  most  universal  com- 
plaint was  the  unlimited  iynnnj  and  despotic  rule  of  the  country  committees  ( 
which  could  sequester,  fine,  imprison,  and  corporally  punish  without  law  or 
remedy. (5)  They  interposed  even  in  question  of  private  property;  and, 
under  colour  of  malignancy,  they  exercised  vengeance  against  Uieir  private 
eneinies.(6)  Thus,  my  dear  PhUip,  instead  of  one  Star  Chamber,  which  had 
been  abolisned,  a  great  number  were  anew  erected,  fortified  with  better  pre- 
tences, and  armed  with  more  unlimited  authority. 

The  parliamentary  leaders,  conscious  of  their  decay  in  p<^ularity,  were 


Sariiwotlh,Tol.Tli.  A  WbiUoclw,p.8Sai 

Cluendqo.  Tol.  ▼.    Riiriiwortli,vol  vti.  (4)  Id.ibM, 

OlemeatWalte^fJEBfti/iiMlviiMlMNf*   BMhworiA,  ««L  vL   F«rl.  J«t(.  vob  zr. 
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reduced  to  despair  on  the  approach  of  the  army,  and  the  army,  no  len^  sen- 
nUe  of  it,  were  thereby  encouraged  in  their  usurpations  on  the  parliament ; 
in  which  they  copied  exactly  the  model  set  them  by  t^ie  parliament  itself,  m 
its  late  usurpations  upbn  the  crown.  They  rose  every  day  in  their  demands : 
mie  claim  was  ho  sooner  yielded,  than  another,  still  more  enormous  and  ex- 
orbitant, was  presented.  At  first,  they  pretenuded  only  to  petition  for  what 
concerned  themselves  as  soldiers;  then,  they  must  have  a  vindication  of 
their  character ;  anon,  it  was  necessary  that  their  enemies  should  be  pun- 
idled ;  and,  at  last,  they  claimed  a  right  of  new-moulding  the  government, 
iand  of  settling  the  nation.  (1)  They  even  pioceeded  so  far  as  to  name  eleven 
members,  the  very  leaders  of  the  presbyterian  party,  whom,  in  generajl 
terms,  they  charged  with  high-treason,  as  enemies  to  the  al'my,  and  even 
connseUors  to  the  parliament ;  and  they  insisted,  that  these  members  should 
be  immediately  sequestered  from  parliament  and  thrown  into  prison. (3)  The 
commons  replied,  that  they  could  not  proceed  so  far  upon  a  general  charge. 
The  army  produced,  as  precedents,  the  cases  of  Strafford  and  Laud ;  and  the 
obnoxious  members  themselves,  not  willing  to  be  the  occasion  of  discord, 
begeed  leave  to  retire  ^m  the  house.(3)    . 

The  army  seemed  satisfied  with  this  proof  of  submission ;  and  in  order  to 
preserve  appearances,  they  removed,  at  the  desire  of  the  parliament,  to  a 
greater  distance  from  London,  and  fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Reading,  still 
carrying  the  king  along  with  them.  Nor  was  Charles  displeased  at  this 
jealous  watchfulness  over  his  person.  He  now  began  to  find  of  what  con- 
sequence he  was  to  both  parties ;  and  fortune,  amid  all.hls  calamities,  seemed 
agmin  to  flatter  him.  The  parliament,  afraid  of  his  forming  some  accommo- 
dation with  the  army,  addressed  him  in  a  more  respectful  style  than  for- 
merly; and  even  invited  him  to  reside  at  Richmond,  and  contribute  his 
assistance  towards  the  settlement  of  the  nation.  The  chief  officers  of  the 
array  treated  him  with  regard,  and  talked  upon  all  occasions  of  restoring  him 
to  Ms  just  powers  and  prerogatives.  Nay,  the  settlement  of  his  revenue 
and  authority  was  hisiated  on,  in  the  public  declarations  of  the  military  body; 
so  that  the  royalists,  every  where,  entertained  hopes  of  the  re-establishment 
of  monarchy.(4) 

Though  the  king  kept  his  ear  open  to  all  proposals,  and  hoped  to  hold  the 
balance  between  the  opposite  parties,  he  entertained  more  hopes  of  an  accom- 
modation vnth  the  army  than  the  parliament,  whose  rigour  ne  had  severely 
felt.  To  this  opinion  he  was  particularly  inclined,  by  the  proposal  sent  from 
ttie  council  of  officers  for  the  settlement  of  the  nation ;  in  which  they  neither 
insisted  on  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  nor  on  the  punishment  of  the  roy- 
alkt0— 4;he  very  points  he  had  the  greatest  reluctance  to  yield,  and  which 
had  rendered  every  former  negotiation  abortive.  He  also  hoped,  that,  by 
gratifyhig  a  few  persons  with  titles  and  preferments,  he  might  draw  over 
ue  whole  military  power,  and  at  once  reinstate  himself  in  his  civil  authority. 
To  Cromwell  he  offered  a  garter,  a  peerage,  and  the  command  of  the  army ; 
and  to  Iretcwi,  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  Nor  did  he  think  that  private  gen- 
tlemen, by  birth,  could  entertain  more  ambitious  lriews.(5) 

CromweU,  willing  to  keep  a  door  open  for  an  accommodation  with  the 
king,  if  the  course  of  events  should  render  it  necessary,  pretended  to  listen 
to  tnese  secret  negotiations;  but  he  continued,  at  the  same  time,  his  scheme 
of  reducing  the  parliament  to  subjection,  and  of  depriving  it  of  all  means  of 
resistance.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  required,  that  the  militia  of  the  city  of 
London  should  be  changed,  the  presb3rterian  commissioners  displaced,  and 
the  coqimand  restored  to  those  who  during  the  course  of  the  war  had  con^- 
stantly  exercised  it  The  pariiament  complied  even  with  so  imperious  a 
demand ;  hoping  <to  find  a  more  fovourable  opportunity  for  recovering  its 

(1^  Rwfa'woitfa*  vol.  TiL  and  viii* 

(K  The  iwroM  of  tbeM  memberf  were  tlr  Philip  fltajJeton,  afar  WIlMMn  Lewli.  sir  John  OlotwOrtlMr 
rfr  WUnain  Waller,  ilr  Jobn  Maynard,  Hollli,  Maasay,  Glyn,  Long,  Harley,  Nichols.    Riubwoitbj 

(fkEniiworthfiihlmp.  (S)  Pari  sUurclxfi.   Clarendon,  vol.  v.   Hume,  vol  til 
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aathonty  and  inflneiiee.  Bol  the  inqpttienee  of  the  city  depmed.  that 
anemUy  of  all  prospect  of  adTintage  from  its  caDtaooa  measures,  aad 
afforded  the  army  a  i^usiUe  pretext  Ivr  their  concerted  Tiolenoe.  A  petU 
tioii  aeainst  the  alteiatkm  of  toe  militia  was  earned  to  Westrainster,  accom- 
paniea  by  a  seditions  moltitade,  who  besieged  the  house  of  commons,  and 
obliged  the  members  to  reverse  the  vote  thi^  had  ao  lately  pas8ed«(l) 

No  sooner  was  intelligence  of  this  tumnk  conveyed  to  Reading,  tban  th^ 
army  was  pot  in  motion,  and  marched  towards  the  ca[Mtal ;  in  order  to  vid- 
dicale,  as  tney  said,  the  invaded  privileges  of  parliament  against  the  sedi- 
tions  citizens,  and  restore  that  assemUy  to  its  just  freedom  of  debate  and 
comiseL  They  were  met  on  Hoimriow  heath  fay  the  speakers  of  the  two 
houses,  accompanied  with  eight  peers,  and  about  six^  conmioners ;  wh0| 
having  secretly  retired  from  me  aty,  presented  themselves  before  the  army, 
vrith  their  maces^  and  all  the  ensigns  of  their  digni^  complaining  of  the 
violence  put  upon  thein,  and  craving  protecticm.(3)  llius  encouni^fed,  the 
army  advanced  to  chastise  the  rebellious  city,  and  reinstate  the  violated 
parliament. 

Meanwhile,  the  remaining  members,  prepared  themselves  with  vigour  for 
defence,  and  determined  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  army.  The  two  houses 
Immediately  chose  new  speakers,  renewed  their  orders  for  enlisting  troops^ 
and  commanded  the  train-bands  to  man  the  lines.  But  the  terror  of  a  uni- 
versal {Milage,  and  even  of  a  massacre,  havkig  seized  the  timid  mhabitants, 
the  puiiament  was  obliged  to  submit.  The  army  marehed  in  ^umidi 
through  the  city,  but  vritbout  committing  any  outrage.  They  conducted  to 
Westminster  the  two  speakers,  who  resumed  their  seats  as  if  nothing  had 
hajipened ;  and  the  eleven  impeached  members,  being  accused  as  the  authors 
of  the  tumult,  were  expelled.  Seven  peere  were  impeached ;  the  lord-mayor, 
one  sheriiT,  and  three  aldermen,  were  sent  to  the  tower;  several  citizens 
and  olBcers  of  the  militia  were  committed  to  prison ;  the  lines  round  the  city 
were  levelled;  the  militia  restmed  to  the  independents;  several  regiments 
were  quartered  in  Whitehall  and  the  Mews;  and  the  parliament  being  reduced 
to  absolute  servitude,  a  day  was  appointed  for  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  the  restoration  of  its  liberty.(3) 

The  independents,  who  ]Md  secretly  concurred  in  all  the  encroachmenis 
of  the  military  upon  the  civil  power,  exulted  in  their  victory.  They  had 
DOW  a  near  prospect  ai  moulding  the  government  into  the  form  of  that  ima* 
ginary  republic  whjch  bad  long  been  ttie  object  of  their  wishes ;  and  they 
vainly  expected,  fay  the  terror  m  the  sword,  to  impose  a  more  perfect  system 
of  liberty  on  the  tuition,  without  perceiving  that  they  themselves,  by  such  a 
conduct,  must  become  slaves  to  some  military  despot  Yet  were  the  leaden 
of  this  party.  Vane,  Fiennes,  St  John,  and  others,  the  men  in  England  most 
celebrated  for  sound  thought  and  deep  design :  so  certain  it  is,  that  an  extra- 
vagant passion  for  sway  will  make  the  most  prudent  overlook  the  dangerous 
consaquenoes  of  those  measures  which  seem  to  tend  to  their  own  aggran- 
disement Men  under  the  influence  of  such  a  passion  may  be  said  to  see 
objects  only  on  one  side ;  hence,  the  hero  and  the  politician,  as  well  as  the 
lover,  in  the  failure  of  their  self-deceiving  projects,  have  oftcA  occasion  to 
lament  their  own  blindness. 

The  king,  however,  derived  some  temporary  advantages  from  this  revda* 
lion.  The  leaden  of  the  army,  having  now  established  their  dominion  over 
the  city  and  parliament,  ventured  to  bring  their  ci^ve  sovereign  to  his 
palace  of  Hampton-court;  where  he  lived,  for  a  time,  with  an  appearance 
of  dignity  and  freedom.  He  still  entertained  hopes  that  his  negotiations 
with  the  generals  would  be  crowned  with  success,  and  declmed  all  advances 
from  the  parliament  Cromwell,  it  is  asserted,  really  intended  to  have  mada 
a  private  bargain  with  the  king,  but  found  insuperable  difficulties  in  attempt- 
mg  to  reconcile  the  military  nmaties  to  such  a  measure.  This  reason,  it  m 
at  least  certain,  ha  assigned  for  more  seldom  admitting  the  visits  of  the 
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king'i  friends.  The  z^isioTB^  he  said,  had  already' rendered  him  .odiona  to 
the  army,  by  representing  him  as  a  traitor,  Who,  for  the  sake  of  private 
interest,  was  ready  to  betray  the  canse  of  God  to  the  great,  enemy  of  piety 
and  rellgion.(l]l 

Cromwell,  thus  finding,  or  pretending  to 'find,  that  he  conld  not  safely  close 
with  the  king's  proposals,  affected  to  be  much  alarmed  for  his  majesty's 
safety.  Desperate  projects,  he  asserted,  were  formed  by  the  agitatorcf 
against  the  life  of  the  captive  monarch ;  and  he  was  apprehensive,  he  said^ 
toAt  the  commanding  oflicers  miffht  not  be  aUe  to  retrain  those  desperate 
enthusiasts  6om  effecting  their  bk>ody  purpose.(3)  In  order,  however,  that 
no  precaution  might  seem  to  be  neglected,  the  guards  were  doubled  upon  i 
him,  the  promiscuous  concourse  of  peojde  was  restrained,  and  a  more  jealous 
care  was  exerted  in  attending  his  person ;  all  under  colour  of  protecting  him 
from  danger,  but  really  with  9  view  of  making  his  present  situation  uneasy 
to  him. 

TbeBe  artifices  soon  produced  the  desired  effect.  Charles  took  a  sudden 
resolution  of  withdrawing  himself  from  Hampton-court.  He  accordingly 
made  his  escape,  attended  bv  three  gentlemen,  m  whom  he  placed  particmar 
confidence,  namely,  sir  John  Berkeley,  Ashbumham,  and  Leg^,  though 
seemingly  without  any  rational  plan  for  the  future  disposal  of  his  person. 
He  first  went  towards  the  seacoast,  and  expressed  great  anxiety,  that  a  cer- 
tain ship,  in  which  it  was  supposed  he  intended  to  have  transi^rted  himself 
beyond  sea,  had  not  arrived.  After  secreting  himself  for  some  time  at 
Tltchfield,  he  determined  to  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Hammond, 
governor  of  the  isle  of  Wight,  nephew  to  Dr.  Hammond,  his  favourite  chap« 
bin,  but  intimately  connected  with  the  republican  party.  For  this  purpose, 
AsU>nniham  and  Berkeley  were  despatched  to  that  island,  but  with  orders 
not  to  discover  to  the  governor  the  place  where  the  kinff  lay  concealed,  until 
they  had  obtained. a  promise  from  him,  that  he  would  not  deliver  up  his 
majesty  to  the  parliament  or  army.  Such  a  promise  would  have  been  a  slen- 
der seclffity;  yet  Ashbumham  imprudently,  if  not  treacherously,  brought 
Hammond  to  TitchAeld,  without  exacting  it :  and  the  king  was  obliged  to 
accompany  him  to  Carisbrook  castle  in  we  isle  of  Wiffht,  where,  altfiough 
received  with  expressions  of  duty  and  respect,  he  found  himself  in  reality  a 
prisoiier.(3) 

It  is  impossible  to  say  hoW  far  the  firmest  mind  may,  on  some  occasions, 
be  influenced  by  the  appiehensions  of  personal  danger ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
Charies  never  took  a  weaker  step,  or  one  more  agreeable  to  his  enemies, 
than  m  abandoning  his  palace  of  Hampton-court.  There,  though  a  captive, 
he  was  of  more  consequence  than  he  could  possibly  be  any  where  else, 
unless  at  the  head  of  an  army<  He  was  now  indeed  far  eliough  removed  from 
the  fury  of  the  agitators,  but  he  was  also  totally  separated  from  his  adhe- 
rents, and  still  at  the  disposal  of  the  army.  The  generals  could,  no  doubt, 
have  sent  him  at  any  time,  while  in  their  custody,  to  such  a  place  of  cou 
finement;  but  the  attempt  would  have  been  apt  to  rouse  the  returning 
loyalty  of  the  nation.  It  was  therefore  an  incident  as  fortunate  for  his  per- 
.  seentors  as  it  proved  fatal  to  himself,,  that  he  should  thus  timidly  rush  mto 
the  snare. 

Cromwell,  being  now  freed  from  all  ankiety  in  regard  to  the  custody  of  the 
king's  person,  and  entirely  master  of  the  parliament,  employed  himself  seri- 
oiuTy  to  core  the  disorders  of  the  armv.  That  arrogant  spirit,  which  he 
himself  had  so  artfully  fostered  among  the  inferior  oflicers  and  private  men, 
in  mder  to  prepare  them  for  a  rebellion  affamst  their  masters,  and  which  he 
had  so  successfully  employed  against  both  king  and  parliament,  was  become 
dangerous  to  their  leaders.  The  camp,  in  many  respects,  carried  more  the. 
^peannce  of  civil  liberty  than  of  military  subordination.    The  troops 
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Ihemselviei  were  fomied  into  a  kind  of  republic ;  and  aQ  hostile  <^ipo8itidn 
lieing  at  an  end,  nothing  was  now  talked  of  by  these  anned  legislators,  bul 
plans  of  imaginary  commonwealths ;  in  which  royalty  was  to  be  abolished^ 
nobility  set  aside,  all  ranks  of  men  lerelled ;  and  a  universal  equality  of 
property  as  well  as  of  power  introduced  among  the  citizens.  A  perfect 
parity,  they  said,  had  place  amonff  the  elect  ^  and  consequently  the  meanest 
sentuiel,  if  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  entitled  to  equal  regard  with 
the  highest  commanderr(l) 

In  order  to  mortify  this  spiritual  pride,  Cromwell  issued  orders  for  dis-  . 
continumg  the  meetings  of  the  agitators ;  and  having  nothing  farther  to  fear 
from  the  par^ment,  he  resolved  to  make  that  assembly  the  instrument  of 
his  future  authority,  and  feigned  the  most  perfect  obedience  to' its  com* 
mands.  But  the^  lAvellerSf  as  the  fanatical  party  in  ihe  army  were  called, 
secretly  continued  tfaeit  meetmgs ;  and  at  length  began  to  affirm,  that  the 
military  establishment,  as  much  ais  any  part  of  .the  church  or  state,  stood  in 
need  of  reformation.  Several  regiments  joined  in  seditious  remonstrances 
and  petitions ;  separate  rendezvous  were  concerted;  and  every  thing  tended 
to  anarchy  and  ^confusion,  when  the  bold  genhis  of  Cromwell  applied  a 
lemedy  adequate  to  the  disease.  At  a  general  review  of  the  forces,  he 
ordered  the  ringleaders  to  be  seized  in  the  face  of  their  companions.  He 
held  a  council  of  war  in  the  field ;  shot  one  mutineer,  confined  others,  and  by 
this  well-timed  rigour  reduced  the  whole  army  to  discipline  and  obedience.  (3) 

Cromwell's  power  waa  now  too  great  to  permit  hun  to  suffer  an  e^ual ; 
although,  the  better  to  accomplish  his  ambitious  purposes,  he  willm^y 
allowed  Fairfax  to  retain  the  name  of  conrniander-in-chief.  But  while  me 
king  lived,  he  was  still  in  danger  of,  one  day,  finding  a  master.  The 
destruction  of  Charles  was,  therefore,  the  great  object  that  thenceforth 
enga^d  his  thoughts.  Insurrections,  he  was  senmble.  Would  never  be 
wantmg,  if  not  a  general  combination,  in  favour  of  a  prince  who  was  so 
extremely  revered  and  beloved  by  his  own  {Mirty,  and  whom  the  nation  in 
general  began  to  regard  with  an  eye  of  afiectionate  compassion.  But  how 
to  get  rid  of  him  was  a  question  not  easy  to  answer.  To  murder  him  pri- 
lately,  besides  the  baseness  of  such  a  cnme,  would  expose  all  concerned  in 
it  to  the  odious  epithets  of  traitors  and  assassins,  and  rouse  universal  indie- 
nation.  Some  unexpected  measure,  he  foresaw,  must  be  adopted,  which, 
coinciding  with  the  fanatical  notions  of  the  entire  equality  of  mankind,  would 
bear  the  semblance  of  justice,  ensure  the  devoted  obedience  of  the  army,  and 
astonish  the  worid  by  Us  novelty :  but  what  that  should  be,  he  could  not  yet 
fully  determine.  | 

In  order  to  extricate  himself  from  this  difficulty,  Cromwell  Imd  recourse 
to  the  counsels' of  Ireton ;  who,  having  grafted  the  soldier  on  the  lawyer,  and 
the  statesman  on  the  saint,  thought  hfiaself  dissolved  from  the  ordinary  rules 
of  morality  in  the  prosecution  of  his  holy  purposes.  At  his  suggestion, 
Cromwell  secretly  called,  at  Windsor,  a  council  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
army,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  nation,  and  the 
future  disposal  of  the  king's  person.  And  in  that  hypocritical  conference, 
after  many  enthusiastic  prayers  and  fanatical  efiusions,  was  first  opened  the 
darinff  counsel  of  subjecting  the  king  to  a  judicial  sentence,  and  of  rebel  sub- 
jects oringing  their  sovereign  to  the  olook  for  his  pretended  tyranny  and  mal- 
administration. (3) 

This  resolution  bem^  solemnly  formed.  It  became  necessary  to  concert 
such  measures  as  would  make  the  parliament  adopt  it ;  and  to  conduct  them 
insensibly  from  violence  to  violence,  till  that  last  act  of  atrocious  iniouity 
riiould  seem  essential  to  their  own  safety.  The  levellers  were  prepared  for* 
such  a  proceeding  by  freauent  sermons  from  the  following  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, on  which  the  fanatical  preachers  of  those  times  delighted  to  dweU  : 
^  Let  the  high  praises  of  the  Lbrd  be  in  the  mouth  of  his  samts,  and  a  two- 
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edged  sword  in  their  hands,  to  execute  ,Tengeance  xxpaa  the  heathen,  and 
inmiehment  upon  thfe  people;  and  bind  their  kings  with  chains,  and  their 
nobles  with  fetters  of  iron ;  to  execute  upon  them  the  judgments  written  I 
This  honour  hath  oil  his  saints,'* 

The  conspirators,  accordingly,  as  a  first  step  towards  their  bloody  purpose, 
instigated  the  independents  in  the  house  of  commons,  by  whom  its  resolu- 
tions were  now  wholly  governed,  to  frame  four  propositions,  bv  way  of  pre- 
liminaries, which  were  sent  to  the  kiuff ;  and  to  each  of  which  they  denuinded 
his  poBitive  ^sent,  before  they  would  condescend  to  treat  with  him,  though 
they  knew  that  the  whole  would  be  rejected.  These  propositions  were 
altogether  exoifoitant.  Charles  therefore  demanded  a  personal  treaty  with 
the  parliament;  and  desired,  that  all  the  general  terms  on  both  sides  should 
be  acQosted;  before  particular  concessions  on  either  side  should  be  insisted  on. 
The  republican  party  in  parliament  pretended  to  t^e  fire  at  this  answer,  and 
openly  imrei^ed  against  the  person  and  government  of  the  king;  while 
Ireton,  seeming  to  speak  the  sense  of  the  army,  under  the  appellation  of 
meaty  dunuandt  of  the  godly 9  said  that,  the  king  having  dented  the  four  propo- 
sitions, which  were  essential  to  the  safety  and  protection  of  his  people,  tiiey 
were  freed  from  all  obligations  to  allegiance,  and  must  settle  the  nation  with* 
out  any  longer  consolting  so  misvuided  a  prince*  Cromwell  added,' that  it 
was  expected  the  pariiament  would  thenceforth  rule  and  defend  the  kingdom 
by  their  own  power  and  resolutions,  and  not  accustom  the  people  any  longer 
to  expect  safety  and  government  from  an  obstinate  man,  whose  heart  God 
had  liardened.(l)  In  consequence  of  these  arguments,  it  was  voted,  that  no 
more  addresses  be  made  to  the  king,  nor  any  letters  or  messages  received 
from  him ;  and  that  it  be  accounted  treason  for  any  one,  without  leave  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  to  have  any  intercourse  with  him.(3) 

By  this  vote  the  king  was  in  reality  dethroned,  and  the  whole  constitution 
formally  overthrown.  And  the  commons,  in  order,  to  sup];x>rt  so  violent  a 
measure,  issued  a  declaration*  in  which  the  bUckest  calumnies  were  thrown 
upon  the  king ;  as  if  they  had  hoped,  by  blasting  his  fame,  to  prepare  the 
nation  for  the  violence  intended  against  his  person.  By  command  of  the 
anny,  be  was  shut  up  in  close  confinement ;  all  his  servants  were  removedf 
and  aU  correspondence  with  his  friends  was  cut  off.  In  this  state  of  dreary 
solitude,  while  he  expected  every  moment  to  be  poisoned  or  assassinated,  he 
reposed  himself  with  confidence  in  the  arms  of  that  Great  Being,  who  pene- 
trates and  sustains  all  nature,  and  whose  chastisements,  if  received  with 
piety  and  resignation,  he  regarded  as  the  surest  pledges  of  favour  and  ^ec- 
tion.(3) 

In  the  mean  time,  the  army  and  parliament  enjoyed  not  in  tranquiUity 
that  power  which  they  had  usurped.  The  Scots,' enraged  at  the  depression 
of  the  Presbyterian  piuty,  had  protested  s^inst  the  four  propositions,  as  con- 
taining too  great  a  diminution  of  the  king's  civil  power,  and  providing  no 
security  for  reli^on ;  and  the  persons  sent  to  London  for  this  purpose,  and 
who  accompanied  the  English  commissioners  to  the  isle  of  Wight,  had 
secretly  entered  into  engaffements  with  Charles  for  arming  Scotland  in  his 
favour.(4)  Nor  was  England  quiet  under  its  new  masters.  The  people, 
roused  from  their  delirium,  fomvi  themselves  loaded  with  a  variety  of  taxes 
fonoeriy  unknown,  and  scarcely  any  appearance  of  law  or  liberty  remaining 
in  the  administration  of  government.  Every  part  of  the  kingdom  was 
agitated  with  tumults,  insurrections,  and  conspiracies ;  and  all  orders  of  men 
were  inflamed  with  indignation  at  seeing  the  military  prevail  over  the  civil 
power,  and  both  king  and  parliament  reduced  to  subjection  by  a  mercenary 

But  although  the  whole  English  nation  seemed  to  agree  m  declaring  their 

0)  BonM.  vol.  viL    «'  Wbomthe Lord  loveUi  be ehartlwCh !**  wu  Ifleed a  text  UiAt CharlM lud  much 
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detestatioii  of  military  tyrtmny,  the  end  which  the  several  parties  punned 
were  so  different,  thatHttle  coneert  wais  obsenred  in  their  inaurrectiona.  A ' 
jedouay  also  prevailed  between  tbfsm  and  the  Scots,  who  had  marched  a  con- 
siderable army  southward, fmder  the  marquis. of  Hamilton;  and  before  the 
parliament,  where  the  presbyteriins  had  a^^ain  acquired  the  ascendant,  could 
conclude  a  treaty  on  which  they  had  entered  witn  the  king,  Cromwell  and 
his  associates,  by  their*  rigour  and  actirity/had  routed  the  Scots,  and  dis-' 
pelrsed  or  subdued  all  the  English  insurgents.  But  the  parliament,  though 
deprived  of  aU  hopes  of  prevailing,  had  s^  the  courage  to  resist.  Dennl 
HoUis,  the  present  leader  of  the  pre^sbyterians,  was  a  man  of  great  intrejHdity ; 
and  many  others  of  the  party  seemdd  to  inherit  the  same  unconquerable  spirit. 
It  iferas  magnanimously  proposed  by  these  bold  senators,  that  the  geaeralB 
and  principal  officers  of  the  army  should,  for  Uieir  disobedience  kad  usurpa- 
tions, be  proclaimed  traitors  by  the  parliament.  (1) 

The  generals,  however,  were  not  to  be  frighteneo  by  words.  They  marched 
the  army  to  London ;  and  placing  guards  in  Whitehall,  the  Mews,  St.  Jaines'^, 
Durham  house,  Covent  gardeii,  and  Palace  yard,,  surrounded  tl^  parliament 
with  their  forces.  YeUhe  commons  attempted,  in  the  face  of  the  >  army,  to. 
finish  their  treaty  with  j^e  king ;  and,  after  a  violent  debate  of  three  days,  it 
was  carried  by  a  majcmty  of  thirty-six,  above  an  opposition  of  eighty-three, 
that  the  king's  concessions  Were  a  foundation  for  the  parliament  to  pioOsed 
upon  in  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  the  time  for  the  generalflT  to 
interp6se ;  and  they  knew  it.  Next  morning,  when  the  commons  were  to 
meet,  colonel  Pride,  formerly  a  drayman,  had,  by  order  of^  his  .superiors, 
environed  the  house  with  a  party  of  soldiers.  He  seized  in  the  passage 
forty-one  members  of  the  presbyterian  party ;  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  more 
commoners  were  excluded ;  and  n/one  were  allowed  to  enter  b|it  the  most 
furious  and  determmed  of  the  mdependents,  who  did  not  exceed  sixty  in  , 
number.  This  remnant,  ludicrously  called  the  rumpf  instantly  reversed  the 
former  vote,  and  declared  the  king^s  concessions  unsatisfactory .(9) 

The  future  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  if  a  fanatical  junto  entuely 
under  the  direction  of  uie  army  can  deserve  that  honourable  name,  were 
worthy  of,  the  members  that  composed  it:  After  having  exercised  their  ven* 
geance  on  all  whom  they  feared,  or  who  had  been  enguped  in  the  late  insur* 
rections,  they  determined  to  close  the  scene  with  the  piwlic  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  their  sovereign.  A  committee  of  the  house  of^commons  was  accord- 
ingly appointed  to  bring  in  a  charge  against  the  kmg ;  and,  on  their  report,  a 
vote  passed,  declaring  it  hdghrireoion  in  a  kmg  to  levy  war  against  his  iiarjib* 
maU^  and  appointing  a  Mgn  court  qfjuHice  ^to  try  CHABiiBS  S-ruikaT  for  that 
crime.  This  vote  was  sent  up  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  rejected  without 
one  dissenting  voice,  contemptible  as  were  the  few  peers  that  now  attended! 
But  the  commons  were  not  to  be  stopped  by  so  small  an  obstacle.  Having 
first  established  the  principle,  that  ^  the  people  are  the  origin  of  aU  jud 
power!* — z  maxim  noble  in  itself,  but  which,  as  in  the  present  case,  may  be 
perverted  to  the  worst  of  purposes, — ^they  next  declared,  *^tiiat  the  commons 
of  England,  assembled  in  parUament,  bemg  chosen  by  the  people,  and  repre- 
senting them,  have  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation,  and  that  whatever  is 
enacted  and  declared  law  by  the  commons,  hath  the  force  of  law,  without  the 
consent  of  the  king  or  house  of  peers.'*(3)  This  matter  being  settled,  the 
ordinance  for  the  trial  of  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England,  was  again  read, 
and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

^  Should  any  one  have  voluntarily  proposed,**  said  Cromwell,  *^  to  bring  the 
king  to  punishment,  I  should  have  regarded  him  as  the  greatest  traitor ;  but 
since  Providence  and  necessity  have  cast  us  upon  it,  I  will  pray  to  God  for  a 
blessing  on  your  counsels,  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  any  advice 
on  this  important  occasion.  Even  I  myself,**  added  he,  **  when  I  was  lately  ^ 
offering  up  petitions  for  his  majesty*s  restoration,  felt  my^ngoedeaveto 

»  For*.  J«»l.fol.KTU.  ^^  ^^  ■ 
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the  roof  of  my  mooth,  and  conoideied  tbis  sapematoral  moTement  as  tiie 
answer  which  ueaYen,  havinff  rejected  the  kinf,  had  sent  to  my  supftiica-. 
tion»r(l) 

Colonel  Harrisont  the  aon  of  a  butcher,  and  the  most  furioas  enthnaiast  in 
the  army,  was  sent  with  a  atronjf  party  to  conduct  the  ling  to  London.  AH 
the  exterior  symbols  of  sdvereignty  were  now  withdrawn^  and  Charles  was 
sensible,  that  a  period  would,  in  a  shoii  time,  be  put  to*  his  life ;  yet  conld  he 
not  persnade  himself,  after  all  the  steps  that  h^  been  taken,  that  his  enemies 
really  meant  to  conclude  their  Tiolences  by  a  public  trial  and  execution. 
The  form  of  the  trial,  however,  was  soon  regulated,  and  the  high  court  of 
justice,  or  rather  of  iniquity,  fully  constituted.  It  sat  m  Westminster  halU 
ffiud  consisted  of  near  a  hundred  and  fifty  personsi  as  named  by  the  com- 
mons ;  though  scarce  seren^  erer  attended,  and  few  of  these  were  men  of 
either  birth  Or  character.  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Harrison,  and  other  officers  of 
the  army,  some  members  of  the  lower  bouse,  and  some  citizens  of  London, 
were,  the  awful  judges  appointed  to  try  their  sorereign.  Bradshaw,  a  lawyer, 
was  chosen  president ;  Coke,  another  lawyer,  was  appointed  solicitor  for  tha 
people  of  England;  and  Dorislaus,'Steele«  and  Aske  were  named  assistiints. 

Though  the  king  had  long  been  detained  a  prisoner,  and  was  now  produced 
as  a  criminal,  he  still  remembered  what  he  owed  to  himself  before  such  an 
inferior  tribunal,  and  sustained  with  composure  and  maffnanimity  themajestv  ' 
of  the  throne.  Being  conducted  to  a  cnair,  placed  within  the  bar,  he  took 
his  seat  with  his  hat  on,  and  surveyed  his  judges  with  an  air  of  dignified  dis- 
dain. The  solicitor  represented,  in  the  name  of  the  commons,  tmit  Charles 
Stuart,  being  admitted  king  of  England,  add  intrusted  with  a  limited  power, 
had  nevertheless,  from  a  wicked  design  to  erect  an  unliitjiited  and  tyrtuinical 

Sovemment,  traitorously  and  maliciously  levied  war  against  the  present  par- 
ament,  and  the  people  whom  they  represented,  and  was  therefore  impeached 
as.  a  tyrant)  traitor,  murderer,  and  a  public  and  implacable  enemy  to  the 
cotnlnonwealth.  When  the  charge  was  finisbeo,  the  president  directed  his 
discourse  to  the  king,  and  told  him  liiat  the  court  expected  his  answer. 
Charles,  with  great  temper  and  firmness,  declined  the  autnority  of  the  coutt* 
Having  been  engaged  m  a  treaty  with  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and 
tuiving  finished  almost  every  article,  he  had  expected,  he  said,  before  this 
time,  to  be  brought  to  his  capital  in  another  manner,  and  to  have  been 
restored  to  his  power,  dijrnity,  and  revenue,  as  well  as  to  his  personal  liberty; 
that  he  could  now  perceive  no  appearance  of  the  upper  house,  so  essential  a 
part  of  the  constitution ;  and  had  learned,  that  even  the  commons,  whose 
authority  was  pleaded,  were  subdued  by  lawless  force;  that  the  whole 
authority  of  the  state,  thouffh  free  and  united,  was  not  entitled  to  try  him, 
their  hereditary  king ;  that  he  acknowledged  he  had  a  tsvst  committed  to 
him,  and  one  most  sacred  and  inviolable :  be  was  intrusted  with  the  liberties 
of  his  people,  and  would  not  now  betray  them,  by  recognising  a  power 
foundea  on  the  most  atrocious  violence  and  usurpation ;  that  bavin?  taken 
arms,  and  frequently  exposed  his  life  in  defence  of  public  liberty,  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  wUling,  in  this 
last  and  most  solemn  scene,  to  seal  with  his  blood  those  precious  rights,  for 
which,  tho^h  unsuccessfully,  he  had  struggled  so  long.(3)  The  president 
still  contencted  that  the  king  must  not  dechne  the  authority  of  his  judges ; 
that  they  overruled  his  objections ;  that  they  were  delegated  by  the  jpeople, 
the  only  source  of  all  lawful  power;  and  that  kings  themselves  act  only  in 
trust  from  that  community,  vmich  had  invested  this  high  court  of  justice 
with  its  jurisdiction. 

Three  times  was  Charles  produced  before  the  court,  and  as  often  declined 
its  jurisdiction.  On  the  fourth  sitting,  the  judges  havmg  examined  some 
witiiesses,  by  whom  it  was  proved  that  the  king  had  appeared  in  arms  against 
the  forces  commissioned  by  the  parliament^  they  pronounced  sentence  against 

(1)'  Pmi.  nut.  ToL  ztIL 
'S2Ji«te7Vi«i«,TOl.a.   RlHllWorU^¥oiriil    dtiwdQii, vol. v,   0,W9auf9iBiL§fMtpmimrf 
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him ;  a^judgipg,  that  he^  the  said  Chailes  Stuart,  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer, 
ind  public  enemy,  should  b^  put  to  de^tli,  by  the  severing  of  hts  head  from 
his  body.  Firm  and  intrepid  in  all  his  appearances  before  his  judges,  the  un- 
fonunate  monarch  never  forgot  himself  either  as  a  prince  or  as  a  man ;  nor 
did  he  disQOver  any  emotion  at  this  extraordinary  sentence,  but.  seemed  to 
look  down,  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt,  on  all  the  efforts  of  humaii 
malice  and  iniquity.  (1)  Three  days  were  allowed  him  between  his  sentence 
and  execution.  These  he  passed  in  great  tranquillity,  occupied  himself 
chiefly  in  reading  and  devotion,  and  every  night  slept  as  sound  as  usual , 
though  the.  noise  of  workmen  employed  in  framing  the  scaffold,  and  making 
other  preparations  for  his  exit,  continually  resounded  in  his  ears. (2) 

Charles^  however,  though  thus  oppressed  by  a  rebellious  faction,  was  not 
suffered  to  die  without  the  tear  of  compassion,  or  the  interposition  of  friendly 
powers.  The  people,  who,  in  their  misguided  fury,  had  before  so  violently 
rejected  him,  now  avowed  him  for  their  monarch,  by  their  generous  sorrow; 
nor  could  they  forbear  pouring  forth  their  prayers  for  his  preservation,  not- 
whhstanding  the  rod  of  tyrannj;  that  hung  over  them.  The  French  ambas- 
sador, by  orders  from  his  court,  interposed  in  the  king's  behalf;  the  Dutch 
employed  their  good  offices ;  the  Scots  exclaimed  and  protested  against  the 
intended  violence,  which  insultingly  pretended  to  conceal  Itself  tinder  the . 
semblance  of  law  and  justice;  and  the  queen  and  the  prince  of  Wales  wrote 
pathetic  letters  to  the  parliament.  But  all  their  solicitations  were  in  vain, 
mthing  could  alter  the  resolutions  of  men  whose  ambitious  projects  required 
^e  blood  of  their  sovereign  as  a  seal. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  the  king  rose  early,  and  continued  his 
devotions  till  noon,  assisted  by  bisnop  Juxon ;  a  man  whose  mild  and  steady 
virtues  very  much  resembled  those  of  his  soverei^.  The  street  before 
"Whitehall  was  the  place  destined  for  the  execution;  it  being  intended,  by 
choosing  that  place,  to  display  more  fully  Uie  triumph  of  popular  justice  over 
tjnrannical  power.  And  Charles,  having  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  and  ate  a  bit 
of  bread,  walked  through  the  banqueting  house  to  the  scaffold,  which  wa» 
covered  with  black  cloth.  In  the  nliddle  of  it  appeared  the  block  and  axe» 
with  two  executioners  in  masks.  Several  troops  of  horse  and  companies 
of  foot  were  placed  around  it ;  and  a  vast  number  of  spectators  waited,  in 
silent  horror,  at  a  greater  distance.  The  king  eyed  all  these  solemn  prepa- 
rations with  great  composure ;  and  finding  that  he  could  not  expect  to  be 
heard  by  the  people,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  few  about  his  person,  but 
peurticularly  to  colonel  Tomlinson,  to  whose  care  he  had  been  lately  com- 
mitted, and  on  whom  he  had  wrought  an  entire  conversion.  He  vindicated 
himself  from  the  accusation  of  having  commenced  war  against  his  parlia- 
ment. But,  although  innocent  towards  his  people,  he  acknowledged  the  equity 
of  his  execution  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  $  and  observed,  that  an  unjust  sen- 
tence which  he  had  suffered  to  take  effect  upon  therearl  of  Strafford,  was  now 
punished  by  an  unjust  sentence  upon  himself.(3)    He  declared,  that  he  for- 

(J)  SUte7Vuri»,ToLU.  Roahworth,  Yot.  vUL  Clarendon.  yoLy.  C.WaXkeft  Hist,  of  Independency. 
Lu<Uow.  vol.  t.  (3)  C.  Walker*a  Hist,  of  Jniependenef. 

(3)  I  have  foraierlv  taken  oeeasion  to  observe,  that  Chartei  ought  not  to  have  given  hia  aewnt  to  tlw 
Mil  of  attainder  againet  Btrafibrd,  nnlea  he  thought  hii  miniater  had  exceeded  hia  instructtona.  Ttoia 
aolemn  expression  of  remorse  proves  that  Uie  klngl>elieved  him  guiltless.  And  Strafibrd^s  vindication  of 
himself  tmm  the  aeaualion  of  rigour^  in  A  letter  to  his  intimate  friend,  sir  Christopher  Wandesworth, 
fully  justifies  the  character  I  have  given  of  him,  explains  the  nioUyes  of  bis  conduct,  and  evinces  the 
necessl^  of  strong  measures,  as  well  as  their  conformity  to  the  will  of  his  master.  "  I  have  been  rtpra. 
eented,*'^  says  he,  "rather  as  a  bashaw  of  Buda,  than  the  minister  of  a  pious  and  Christian  king.  How- 
belt,  if  I  were  not  much  mistaken  in  myself,  It  was  quite  the  eontrary.  No  man  coukl  show  wherain  I 
had  expressed  It  In  my  nature ;  no  friend  would  charge  me  with  it  in  my  private  conversation ;  no  crea- 
tare  had  found  It  in  the  management  of  my  domestic  affairs :  so  If  I  stood  so  clear  In  all  these  respects,  it 
was  to  be  confessed  by  any  eeuel  mind  that  It  wtts  not  any  thing  wiUtn,  but  the  neeeesitif  of  kie  majettw^e 
MrviM,  wUch  enforced  me  Into  a  seeming  strictness  sictisardly.  And  that  was  the  reaaon  Indeed ;  Ibr 
where  i  found  a  crown,  a  church,  and  a  people  spoiUdA  conld  not  Iraa^e  to  redeem  them  from  under 
the  pressure  with  gracious  smiles  and  gentle  Ipoks.  Wb^^re  a  dominion  was  once  gotten  and  settled,  it 
might  be  stayed  and  kept  wli«re  It  was  by  soft  and  moderate  ooonseis ;  but  where  a  eavenirntif  (be  k 
«poken  with  reverence)  was  going  down  the  hiU^  the  nalwe  of  men  did  so  easily  eide  into  the  paths  of 
wutmtroUed  liberty,  as  It  would  not  be  brought  back  without  strength,  nor  be  forced  np  the  kill  agoAt  bat 

anigeeir.   And  true  it  was,  I  knew  no  other  rule  to  govern  bf,  but  by  reward  and  punishmenL    If  itals 
jkairyntse^  If  this  be  «s9«n(jr,  I  desire  to  be  better  inttrutUdvy  his  majesty  and  their  lonUUpi,**  (fbik 
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Si9e  all  his  ememies)  even  the  chief  instniments  of  hii  death ;  but  ei^horted 
em  and  the  whole  nation  to  return  to  the  ways  of  peace,  by  paying  obe- 
dience to  their  lawful  sovereign,  his  son  and  successor.(l) 

These  exhortations  being  finished,  the  king  prepared  himself  for  the  block ; 
bishop  Juj^on,  in  the  mean  time,  warning  him,  that  there  was  but  one  stage 
more  between  him  and  heaven,  and  that,  though  troublesome,  it  was  short. 
**  I  flO,^  said  Charles,  *^  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where 
no  custurbance'can  arise.'* — ^  You  are  exchanged,"  replied  the  bishop,  "  from 
a  teipporal  to  an  eternal  crown :  a  good  exchax^e !"  One  of  the  executioners, 
at  ajsmgle  blow,  severed  the  king's  head  from  his  body ;  and  the  other,  holding 
it  up,  streaming  with  blood,  cri^  aloud,  *'  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor  !"(2i 
Grief,  terror,  and  indignation  took  at  once  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  astojiishea 

S^ctatprs ;  each  of  whom  seemed  to  accuse  himself  either  of  active  disloy- 
ty  to  his  murdered  sovereign,  or  with  too  indolent  a  defence  of  his  op- 
pressed cause,  and  to  regard  himself  as  an  accomplice  in  this  horrid  trans- 
action, which  had  fixed  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  nation^ 
and  must  expose  it  to  the  vengeance  of.  an  offended  Deity.  The  aame 
sentiments  spread  themselves  wroughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The  people 
were  every  where  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  confusion,  as  soon  as 
informed  of  the  fatid  catastrophe  of  the  king,  and  filled  with  unrelenting 
hatred  against  the  authors  of  his  death.  His  sufferings,  his  magnanimity^ 
his  patienoe,  his  piety,  and  his  Christian  deportment,  made,  all  nis  errors 
be  forgotten;  and  nothing  was  now  to  be  heard  but  lamentations  and  self* 
repimches.(d) 

Cbades  I.  was  of  a  middling  stature,  strong,  and  well  proportioned.  His 
features  were  regular,  and  his  aspect  sweet  but  melancholy.  He  excelled  in 
horsemanship  jind  other  manly  exercises.  His  judgment  was  sound,  his 
taste  elegant,  and  his  ffeneral  temper  moderate. .  He  was  a  sincere  admirer 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  fiberal  encourager  of  those  who  pursued  them.  As  a 
maoy  his  character  was  unexception3)le,  and  even  highly  exemplary ;  in  a 
word,  we  may  say  with  lord  Clarendon,  that  "  he  was  the  worthiest  gentle- 
« man,  the  best  master,  the  best  friend,  the  best  husband,  the  best  father,  and 
'   the  best  Christian  in  his  dominions :"  but  he  had  the  misfortune,  as  a  king, 

letter  being  the  mbituice  of  a  •peech  in  tbe  piivy-coaDcal,)  '*  for  In  tniUi  it  did  not  leem  eo  to  me.    How- 

erer,  If  I  were  once  («U  that  his  roaje  *     *  '  -       '•■         -  —    -- 

tow  the  bent  and  eunent  of  my  c 
aid  Mid,  tbai  wasoo  •MMnfy.'  i 
BHafibnTi  iMUrt  ami  Dtapateku^  vd.  iL 
(1)  Slate  TridU^  foL  ii.    Roshwortli,  Tof.  vUi.    Whitiocka,  p.  915,   Burnet,  voL  L    BertMrt'a  Mm, 

(S)  Id.'  ibid.    It  being  remarked  Uiat  tbe  king,  tbe  moment  before  he  etretcbed  out  bif  neck  to  tbe  exe- 


cutioner, bad  empbailcally  pronounced  tbe  word  aaMBMVBR !  great  myiterlee  were  eapjinaed  to  I 
eealed  under  that  expreeslon ;  and  the  aenerals  Insisted  thai  Juxon  ebould  inform  tbem  of  lu  latent  mean- 
ing. Tbe  bishop  toM  tbem,  that  tbe  king,  having  frequently  changed  him  to  inculcate  on  his  son  tbe  for- 
giveoea  of  his  murderera,  bad  taken  this  opportunity,  m  the  last  moment  of  hln  llfb,  to  reiterate  that  desire ; 
and  that  his  mild  spirit  thus  terminated  its  present  course,  by  an  act  of  benevolence  t^mranli  his  greatest 
Memlea    Hume,  voL  vIL 

<3)  This  disposition  of  mind  was  much  heightened  by  the  appearance  of  tbe  Icon  Basillk^,  a  work  pub- 
lished In  the  king's  name  a  few  days  after  bis  execntion,  and  containing,  besides  his  pravers  In  the  exercise 
of  bla  private  devotldns,  meditations,  or  setf-eooversations,  in  which  the  most  Uameable  measures  of  hia 
government  are  vindicated  or  palliated.  A  peribrmanoe  so  ftill  of  piety,  meekness,  and  humanity,  be- 
neved  lo  be  written  by  the  royal  martyr,  as  be  was  called  by  tbe  friends  of  the  church  and  monarchy,  and 
poMiahed  at  so  critical  a  time,  had  wonderful  effecta  upon  ibe  nation.  It  passed  rapidly  Uirougb  many 
editloiis ;  and.  Independent  of  all  pf«|)udlce  or  partlaUty,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  work  of  merit,  espo- 
dallv  hi  recant  to  sivie  and  comoositlon.    But  whether  It  be  really  the  production  of  Charles,  or  of  Dr. 


dally  hi  regard  to  style  and 


eompositlon.    But  whether  It  be  really  the  production  of  Charles,  or  c 
A  settled  among  the  learned:  though  the  Internal  proofs.  It  Is  owned 


Oaudea,lB  a  matter  not  yet  settled  among  the  learned:  though  the  Internal  proofs.  It  Is  owned,  are 
siBongty  In  fkvour  of  the  advocates  fbr  tlili  unfortunate  prince,  whose  style  was,  on  all  occaskms,  aa 
mmirkable  for  Its  purity,  neatness,  and  simpllelty,  Uie  characteristics  of  die  Icon,  bm  Dr.  Gauden's  for  Uie 


that  performance  were  published  several  othera,  and  particularly  a.  poem, 
d,  entitled  Majditv  ta  Misery,  said  to  have  been  written  by  tbe  kihg  durihg 
;  castle,  In  the  year  1648.    The  first  two  stanxas  of  this  poem  are  sufflciently 


opposite  fhults.    Akmg  with  that  i 

which  has  been  much  admlrod, enti ^     ^  _.  _  ,,^.  _  ,      , 

his  eonflnement  hi  Cari*rook  castle,  In  Uie  year  1648.  The  first  two  stanxas  of  Uws  poem  are  sufflcientiy 
remarkable  lo  merit  tbeattenUoa  of  tbe  historian,  as  they  contain  a  vindicatton  of  Cnarles's  veracity,  by 
'  ^nj  Qt  appeal  to  an  awful  Judge,  whom  he  could  not  hope  lo  deceive. 


**  Great  Monarch  of  the  Worid,  from  whose  power  iprinn 
The  potency  and  power  of  kings, 
Becord  the  royal  wo  my  suflering  stags ; 
And  teach  my  tangw,  Uiat  ever  did  eoi^^ 
XtM/aeultig*  In  Truth**  seraphic  bas, 
TotrKkUM4rM«MUofay/Mffa]idami«/*»      ^ 
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to  be  educated  in  iigh  notions  of  the  royal  prerogativie,  which  be  thought 
it  his  duty  to  support,  at  a  time  when  his  people  were  little  inclined  to 
respect  such  rights  ;(1)  and  to  be  superstitiously  devoted  tc^  the  religion 
of  his  country,  when  the  violence  of  fanaticism  was  ready  to  overturn  both . 
the  church  and  monarchy.  In  the  convulsion  occasioned  by  these  opposite 
humours  and  pretensions,  he  fell  beneath  the  fury  of  an  ambitiotis  taction,  a 
martyt  to  his  principles  and  the  English  constitution.  Had  he  acceded 
more  early  to  the  reasonaUe  demands  of  the  commons,  he  might  perhaps 
have  avoided  his  fate.  Yet  their  furious  encroachments  on  the  prerogative, 
after  those  demands  had  been  granted,  leave  it  doubtfujl^'whether  they  would, 
at  any  tiitoe,  havel>een  satisfied  with  equitable  concessions,  or  whether  it  was 
possible  for  Charles,  by  any  line  of  conduct,  to  have  averted  the  evils  that 
overtook  him,  unless  he  had  possessed  vigour  and  capacity  enough  to  have 
crushed  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty ;  an  event  which  must  have  proved  no  less 
dangerous  to  the  constitution  than  the  victory  of  the  parliament.  It  is  cer^ 
tain,  however,  that  he  was  too  easy  in  vielding  to  the  opinion  of  others,  and 
too  apt  to  listen  to  violent  counsels.  His  abSities,  like  tboee  of  his  father, 
i^hone  more  in  reasoning  than  in  action ;  and  his  virtues,  as  well  as  his  talents; 
were  better  suited  to  private  than  to  public  life^  As  he  wanted  firmness  in 
his  regal  capacity,  he  is  also  reproached  with  want  of  sincerity ;  and  to' these 
two  defects  in  his  character,  but  more  especially  to  a  strong  imputation  to 
the  latter,  from  which  he  cannot  be  altogether  vindicated,  have  been  ascribed, 
by  the  zealous  friends  of  freedom,  the  utter  ruin  of  the  royal  cause,  the  tri- 
umph of  the  military  despots  over  the  parliament,  and  the  death  of  Charles. 
The  great  body  of  the  commons  were  surely  not  enemies  to  monarch^r ;  but 
having  no  confidence  in  the  king,  they  thought  they  could  never  sufficiently 
fetter  him  with  limitations.  Hence  their  rigour,  and  the  rise  of  the  civil  war. 
The  subsequent  events  were  not  within  their  control.  . 

The  death  of  the  king  was  soon  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy. 
The  commons,  after  having  declared  it  high-treason  to  proclaim,  or  otherwise 
acknowledge  Charles  Stuart,  commonly  called /mnce  of  Wales,  as  sovereign 
pf  England,  passed  an  act  abolishing  kingly  power,  asuiefeft,  burthenmnuj  and 
dangerous.'  They  also  abolished  the  house  of  peers^  as  v$eU»  and  da4g€fHm$  ; 
and.  ordered  n  new  ^e'at-iseal  to  be  made,  on  one  side  of  which  was  engraved 
the  date,  and  on  the  other  they  themselves  were  represented  as  assembled  in 
parliament,  with  this  inscription:  "In thb  first  tear  or  Fbbkdom,  bt  God*s 
BLE38IN0S  RBST0RBD.*'(2)  It  was  Committed  in  charge  to  a  certain  number  of 
persons,  denominated  the  conservators  of  the  liberties  of  England ;  in  whose 
name  aU  public  business  was  transacted,  under  the  direction  of  the  house  of 
commons.  The  king^s  statue  in  the  Exchange  was  thrown  down;  and  on 
the  pedestal  the  following  words  were  inscribed  :—iIxir  tyrannus,  reg%ua 
uUimus;  "  The  tyrant,  the  last  of  the  kings,  is  gone."(3) 

We  must  now,  my  dear  Philip,  turn  aside  to  contemplate  the  affairs  on  the 
continent,  and  take  a  view  of  those  events  that  introduced  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XIV.  before  we  carry  farther  the  transactions  of  England. 

''  (1)  The  klng^s  wntimentB,  in  reg^jA  lo  go^enimcnt,  seem  to  have  been  wifflelently  moderate  befbra  bfii 
deatb.  "  Give  belief  to  mv  ezperiencet**  says  be,  in  a  letter  to  Uie  prince  of  Wales, "  never  to  ^au  mora 
greatneMM  or  prerofotive  than  what  la  really  and  Intrineically  for  tne  gwid  of  your  ral^ecto,  not  the  tatw- 
faetiom  of  fanounUs.  If  yon  thus  use  it,  you  will  never  want  means  to  be  a  lather  to  all.  aqd  a  bountiful 
prince  to  any  whom  you  incline  to  be  eztraordinarity  gracioas  to.  Tou  giay  perceiTer  that  all  men  trust 
^eir  treasure  where  it  returns  them  interest ;  and  if  a  prince,  like  the  sea,  receive  and  repay  all  the  f^esh 
streams  which  the  rivers  intrust  with  him,  they  wHl  not  grudge,  bat  pride  themselves  to  make  hhii  up  aa 
ocean.  These  considerations  may  make  you  as  great  a  {vince  as  your  fatlier  Is  a  low  one ;  and  your  state 
may  be  so  much  the  more  established,  as  mbie  hath  been  shaken :  for  our  subjects  have  learned,  I  darn 
say,  that  vietoriet  ov9r  tkeir  vrineeB^  are  btU  triMmpkA^a0r  tkenutloMf  and  so  will  more  unwilUagly 
hearken  lo  changes  hereafter.^'— This  letter  was  wrfttArfoon  after  the  last  ncfotiatlon  with  the  parQie- 

ent,  in  tiie  Isle  of  Wight,  in  li648.  <9)  Journal^  Jan.  1048-&. 

&)  O.  Walker's  ^Tuce/  Hdepmdm«9    OaieiidoiH  toL  ▼. 
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LETTER  Vm. 

A  general  VUm  ^  the  European  Co/ntinent^  frcm  the  Peace  <f  Wedphalta^  m 
lQ48,totkeFyreneanT^'eisUy,miei59^ 

'  Thouor  the  peace  of  Westphalia  restored  tranqnillity  to  Germany  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  war  was  continaed  between  France  and  Spain,  aa  I  have 
formerly  had  occasion  to  observe,(l)  and  soon  broke  outamonff  the  northern 

g>wer8.    France  #as,  at  the  same  time,  distracted  by  civil  broils,  though  less 
tal  than  those  of  England. 

These  broils  were  lomented  by  the  coadjutor-archbishop  of  Paris,  after^ 
ward  the  famous  cardinal  de  Retz,  so  well  known  by  his  ihtereisting  Memoirh 
which  unfold  minutely  the  latent  springs  of  the  intrigues  of  state,  and  the 
principles  by  which  they  are  governed.  This  extraordinary  man  united  to 
the  most  profligate  mannen  a  profound  ffenius  and  a  factious  spirit.  Con- 
scibas  of  his  superior  abilities,  and  jealous  of  the  greatness  of  Mazarine, 
Whose  place  of  prime  minister  he  thought  himself  better  qualified  to  fill,  he 
infused  the  same  jealousies  into  the  nobility  and  the  princes  of  the  blood ; 
while  he  roused  the  people  to  sedition,  by  representing,  in  the  strongest 
ieolovrs,  the  ignominjr  of  submitting  to  the  oppressive  administration  of  a 
strangfeh  Yet  that  minister  had  highiy  contributed  to  the  mndeur  of  the 
French  monarchy,  hj  the  important  possessions  obtained  and  secured  by  the 
treaty  of  Munster ;  nor  were  the  taxes  complained  of  more  weighty  than  the 
necessities  of  the  state  required,  or  half  so  burthensome  as  those  which  the 
civil  war  soon  brought  upon  the  kingdom,  besides  its  destructive  rage,  and 
the  advantage  it  ffave  to  the  Spanish  arms. 

But  although  the  coa4)utor  seems  to  hav6  had  nothing  less  at  heart  than 
the  good  of  his  country,  such  a  pretence  was  necessary  to  cover  his  ambitious 
projects }  and  in  order  still  farther  to  give  a  sanction  to  his  pretended  refor* 
mBti<m,  he  artfully  drew  the  parliament  of  Paris  into  his  views.  Inflated 
witk  the  love  of  power,  and  stimulated  by  the  insinuations  of  an  intriguing 
prelate,  the  parliament  boldly  set  its  authority  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
court,  even  before  any  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  had  declared  themselves. 
This  was  a  very  extraordinary  step;  for  the  parliament  of  Paris,  though  a 
respectable  body,  was  now  no  more  than  the  fint  college  of  juittice  in  the 
kingdom,  the  ancient  parliaipents  or  national  assemblies  having  been  long 
since  abolished.  But  the  people,  deceived  by  the  name,  and  auured  by  the 
successful  usurpations  of  the  English  parliament,  considered  the  parliament 
of  Paris  as  the  parent  of  tke  state  ;(d)  and  under  its  sanction,,  and  that  of  the 
arehbishop,  they  thougnt  ever^  violence  justifiable  against  the  court ;  or,  as 
was  pretended,  against  the  minister. 

Lewis  XIV.  was  yet  in  his  minority,  and  had  discovered  no  sjrmptoms  of 
that  ambitious  spirit  which  afterward  spread  terror  over  Europe.  Anne  of 
Austria,  the  queen-regent,  ret>osed  her  whole  confidence  in  cardinal  Maza- 
rine ;  and  Mazarine  had  hitherto  governed  the  kinffdom  with  prudence  and 
moderation.  Incensed,  however,  to  see  a  body  of  lawyera,  who  had  pur- 
chased their  places,  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  that  authority  by  which 
they  were  constituted,  he  ordered  the  president  and  one  of  the  most  factious 
counsellon  to  be  arrested,  and  sent  to  prison.  The  populace  rose ;  barri- 
cadoed  the  streets ;  threatened  the  cardinal  and  the  que^n-regent ;  and  con- 
tuiued  their  outrages,  till  the  prisonera  were  set  at  liberty.(3) 
*  ThtiB  encouraged  by  the  support  of  the  people,  the  parliament  and  the  areh- 
irishop  proceeded  in  their  cabals.  The  queen-regent  could  not  appear  in 
•public  wi^out  being  insulted*    She  was  continuaUy  reproached  with  sacrl 

frmLUtLZXIT.  (i)yc«tln,afto*£MfoXrr..lon.L«lMSklifa     " 
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ficing  the  nation  to  her  friendship^  for  Mazarine;  and  ballads  and  madriffala 
were  sung  in  every  street,  in  order  to  confirm  the  suspicions  entertained  of 
her  virtue,  or  rather  to  circulate  the  tale  of  her  amours.  In  consequence  of  ' 
these  disagreeable  circumstances,  and  iqpprehensions  of  yet  greater  evils,  the 
queen-regent  left  Paris,  accompanied  by  her  children  and  her  minister,  and 
retired  to  St.  Germain's.  .  Here,  if  we  may  credit  Voltaire,  the  distress  of  the 
royal  family  was  so  great,  that  the^r  were  obliged  to  pawn  the  crown  jeweLSit' 
in  order- to  raise  money ;  that  the  king  himself  was  often  in  want  of  common 
necessaries ;  and  that  they  were  forc^  to  dismiss  the  pages  of  his  chamber,' 
because  they  coiild  not  afford  them  a  maintenance.(l,)  .  « 

In  the  mean  time^  the  parliament,  by  solemn  arr^t,  declared  cardinal  Maza^' 
rine  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  and. an  enemy  to  the  kingdom.  This 
waJB  the  signal  of  hostility  and  revolt.  A  separation  of  parties  now  took 
place ;  and  the  prince  of  Conti,  the  duke  of  liOngueville,  the  duke  of  Beaufort, 
the  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  their  adherents,  instigated  by  the  fa(5tious  spirit  oi 
the  coadjutor,  and  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  making  the  wild  proceedin^^ 
of  the  parliament  subservient  to  their  amoitious  views,  came  and  offered  theix 
services  to  that  body.  Seduced  by  the  example  of  Paris,  other  cities,  other 
parliaments,  and  even  provinces,  revolted :  tne  whole  kingdom  was  a  scene 
of  anarchy  and  confusion.  But  the  conduct  of  the  insurgents  was  every 
where  ludicrous  and  absurd.  Having  no  distinct  aim,  they  nad  neither  con* 
cert  nor  courage  to  execute  any  enterprise  of  importance ;  but  wasted  their 
time  in  vain  parade,  until  the  great  Cond^,  who,  though  dissatisfied  with  the 
court,  had  engaged  in  the  royal  cause  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  queeii- 
legent,  threw  the  capital  into  an  alarm^  and  dispersed  the  undiscipUned  troops 
of  the  parliament,  with  no  more  than  six  thousand  men.  A  conference  was 
agreed  to,  and  a  treaty  concluded  at  Rouel,  by  which  a  general  amnesty  was 
granted,  and  a  temporary  quiet  procured,  but  without  any  extinction  of  hatred 
on  either  side. (3)    v 

While  the  ixarties  remained  in  such  a  temper,  no  solid  peace  could  be 
expected.  The  court,  however,  returned  to  Paris,  and  the  cardinal  was  received 
bv  the  people  with  expressions  of  joy  and  satisfaction.  It  is  this  levity  of  the 
French  nation,  the  absurd  mixture  of  a  frivolous  gallantry  with  the  intrigues 
of  state,  with  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  the  influence  that  the  dutchess  of 
Longueville,  and  other  libertine  women,  had,  in  milking  the  most  eminent 
leaders  several  times  change  sides,  that  has  made  these  contemptible  wars 
to  be  considered  with  so  much  attention  by  philosophical  writers.  [ 

A  fresh  instance  of  that  levity  was  soon  displayed.  The  prince  of  Cond^, 
always  the  prey  of  a  restless  ambition,  presuming  on  his  great  services^  and 
setting  no  bounds  to  his  pretensions,  repeatedly  insulted  the  queen  and  the 
cardinal.  He  also,  by  his  haughtiness,  disrated  the  coadjutor,  and  entered 
into  cabals  against  the  court  with  other  factious  leaders.  By  the  advice  of, 
this  intriguing  prelate,  Cond6  was  arrested  at  the  council  table,  together  with 
the  prince  of  Conti  and  the  duke  of  Longueville,  the  very  heads  of  the  male-' 
contents ;  and  the  citizens  of  Paris,  with  bonfires  and  public  rejoicings^  cele-. 
brated  the  imprisonment  of  those  turbulent  spirits,  whom  th^y  hs&  lately 
adored  as  their  deliverers.  (3)  ^ 

But  the  triumph  of  the  minister  was  of  short  duration.  The  imprisonment 
of  the  princes  roused  their  partisans  to  arms  in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom; 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  young  king's  uncle,  whom  the  pardinal  had 
slighted,  became  the  head  of  the  malecontents.  Mazarine,  after  setting  the 
princes  at  liberty,  in  hopes  of  conciliating  their  favour^  was  obliged  to  fly, 
first  to  Lie^e,  and  then  to  Cologne ;  where  he  continued  to  govern  the  queen- 
regent,  as  if  he  had  never  quitted  the  court.  By  their  intrijpues,  assisted  by, 
the  coa4)utor,  who,  though  he  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  these  new  dis- 
turbances was  again  dissatisfied  with  his  party,  the  duke  of  Bouillon  and  his 
brother  Torenne  were  detached  from  the  malecontents.    Mazarine  re-entered 

a)  aUde,  chap.  111. 
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the  kingdpmi  escorted  by  six  thousand  men.  Cond^  once  more  flew  to  anhs ; 
and  the  parliament  declared  him  guilty  of  high-treason,  nearly  at  the  same 
time  that  it  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  the  cardinal,  against  whom  only  he 
had  taken  the  field  !(1) 

The  great,  but  inconsistent  Conjd^,  in  this  extremity  of  his  fortune,  threw 
himself  upon  the  protection  of  Spain ;  and,  aAer  pursuing  the  cardinal  and 
the  court  from  province  to  province,  he  entered  Paris  with  a  body  of  Spanish 
troops.    The  people  were  filled  with  admiration  of  his  valour,  and  the  par- 
liament was  struck  with  awe.    In  the  mean  time,  Turenne,  who,  by  his  mas- 
terly retreats,  had  often  saved  the  king  when  his  escape  seemed  imprac- 
ticable, now  conducted  him  within  sig'ht  of  his  capital ;  and  Lewis,  from  the 
eminence  of  Charonne,  beheld  the  famous  battle  of  St.  Antoine,  near  the 
suburb  of  that  name,  wlipre  the  two  greatest  generals  in  France  performed 
wonders  at  the  head  of  a  few  men.    The  duke  of  Orleans,  being  doubtful 
what  conduct  to  pursue,  remained  in  his  palace,  as  did  the  coadjutor-arch^ 
bishop,  now  cardinal  de  Retz.    The  parliament  waited  the  event  of  the  battle 
before  it  published  any  decree.    The  people,  equally  afraid  of  the  troops^  of 
both  parties,  had  shut  the  city  g](ites,  and  would  suffer  nobody  either  to  go  in 
or  out..    The  combat  long  remained  suspended,  and  many  gallant  noblemen 
were  killed  or  wounded.    At  last  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  prince  of 
Conde,  by  a  very  singular  exertion  of  female  intrepidity.    The  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  more  resolute  than  her  father,  had  the  boldness  to  order 
the  cannon  of  the  Bastile,  to  be  fired  upon  the  king's  troops,  and  Turenne 
was  obliged  to  retire. (2 J    "These  cannon  have  killed  her  husband r*  said 
Mazarine,  when  informea  of  that  circumstance,  knowing;  how  ambitious  she 
was  of  being  married  to  a  crowned  head,  and  that  she  hoped  to  be  queen  of 
Praiice.(3) 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  parliament  declared  the  duke  of  Orleans 
Ueutenani-general  of  the  kingdom;  an  incomprehensible  title  that  had  formerly 
been  bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  during  the  time  of  the  league ;  and 
the  prince  of  Cond6  was  styled  commander^n-ckief  of  the  armies  of  France* 
These  new  dignities,  however,  were  of  short  duration.  A  popular  tumult,  in 
which  several  citizens  were  killed,  and  of  which  the  prince  of  Cond6  was 
supposed  to  be  the  author,  obliged  him  to  quit  Paris,  where  he  found  his 
credit  fast  declining;  and  the  king,  in  order  to  appease  his  subjects,  being 
now  of  age,  dismissed  Mazarine,  who  retired  to  Sedan. 
-  That  measure  had  the  desired  effect.  The  people  every  where  returded 
to  their  allegiance;  and  Lewis  entered  his  capital,  amid  the  acclamations  of 
persons  of  sdl  ranks.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  banished  the  court,  and  car- 
dinal de  Retz  committed  to  prison.  Cond6,  being  condemned  to  lose  his 
head,  continued  his  unhappy  engagements  with  Spain.  The  parliament  was 
humbled,  and  Mazarine  recalled  ;t4)  when,  finding  his  power  more  firmly 
established  than  ever,  the  subtle  Italian,  in  the  exultation  of  his  heart  at  the 
universal  homage  that  was  paid  him,  looked  down  with  an  eye  of  contempt 
on  the  levity  of  the  French  nation,  and  determined  to  make  them  feel  the 
pressure  of  his  administration,  of  which  they  had  formerly  complained  with- 
out reason.  - 

During  these  ludicrous  but  pernicious  wars,' which  for  several  years  dis- 
tracted France,  the  Spaniards,  though  feeble,  were  not  altogether  inactive. 
They  had  recovered  Barcelona,  after  a  tedious  siege ;  they  had  taken  Casal 
from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  attached  the  duke  of  Mantua  to  their  interest, 

Sr  restoring  that  place  to  him :  they  had  reduced  Gravelines,  and  again  made 
emselves  masters  of  Dunkirk.  But  Lewis  XIV.  being  now  in  full  pos- 
session  of  his  kingdom,  and  Turenne  opposed  to  Cond^,  the  face  of  afl^air^ 
was  soon  changed;  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  Don  Lewis  de  Haro, 
nephew  to  the  late  minister  Olivares,  who  governed  Spain  and  Philip  FV., 
with  as  absolute  an  ascendant  as  Mazarine  did  France  and  her  yotmg  kmg. 

(1)  Voltaire,  SUd»d»  LwU  XIV.  cbap.  Iv. 

CS6  MnL  d6  Mad.  MoUmOU,  ttni.  ?.    JtfMl.  i*  Gwi  JolLtom.  H. 

(3)  Voltaire,  SidcU,  cbap.  iv.  (4)  Id.  ibid. 
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The  first  event  that  gare  a  tarn  to  the  war  was  the  relief  of  Arras*  The 
siege  of  this  city  was  undertaken  bjr  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  archduke 
Leopold,  and  the  count  de  Fuensaldagna,  and  pressed  with  great  vigour. 
The  marshals  Turenne  and  De  la  Fert^,  who  had  formed  the  siege  of  Stenay, 
a  place  strong  and  well  defended,  came  and  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  tried  every  method  to  oblige  them  to  abandon  their 
.enterprise,  but  without  effect  At  length,  Stenay  suirendefed,  and  another 
division  of  the  French  army,  under  the  marshal  de  Hoquincourt,  joined , 
Turenne,  who,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  principal  ofScers,  resolved  to 
foj^e  the  Spanish  lines.  This  he  performed  with  great  success,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  baggage,  artillery,  and  ammunition  of  the  enemy.(l> 
Cond^  however,  gained  no  less  honour  than  his  rival.  Ailer  defeating  the 
marshal  de  Hoquincourt,  and  repulsing  De  la  Fert6,  he  retreated  gloriously 
himself,  by  covering  the  flight  of  the  vanquished  Spaniards,  and  saving  the 
shattered  remains  of  their  army.  **  I  am  informed,**  said  Philip  IV.  m  his 
letter  of  acknowledgment  to  the  prince,  **  that  every  thing  was  lost,  and  that 
you  have  recovered  every  thing.*^(2) 

This  success,  which  Mazarine  vainly  ascribed  to  himself,  because  he  and 
the  king  were,  at  the  time,  within  a  few  leagues  of  Arras,  was  nearly  ba- 
lanced b^  the  relief  of  Valenciennes,  where  fortune  shifted  sides,  and  taught 
Cond^,  his  victorious  competitor,  to  seek,  in  his  turn, -the  honours  of  war  ia 
a  retreats  The  siege  of  that  place  had  been  undertaken  by  Turenne  and 
De  la  Fert6,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  lines  were  com- 
pleted, and  the  operations  in  great  forwardness,  when  the  prince  of  Cond6 
and  Don  John  of,  Austria,  bastard  son  of  Philip,  lY.,  advanced  towards,  with 
an  equal  if  not  superior  army,  and  forced,  in  the  night,  the  lines  of  the 
quarter  where  the  marshal  De  la.Fert6  commanded.  Turenne  flew  to  hie 
assistance,  but  all  his  valour  and  conduct  were  not  sufficient  to  restore  the 
battle.  He  carried  off  his  artillery  and  baggage,  however,  unmolested ;  and 
even  halted,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  as  if  he  had  been  desirous  to 
renew  the  combat.  Astonished  at  his  cool  intrepidity,  the  Spaniards  did  not 
dare  to  attack  him-  He  continued  his  march ;  and  took  Capelle,  in  si^ht  of 
Don  John  and  the  prince  of  Cond6.^3)  It  was  this  talent  of  at  once  mspir^ 
ing  confidence  into  his  troops,  and  mtimidating  his  enemies  by  the  boldness 
of  his  enterprises,  that  made  Turenne  superior  to  any  general  of  his  age. 
Conscious  that  his  force  would  be  estimated  by  the  magnitude  of  his  under- 
takings, after  he  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  prudence,  he  conquered  no 
less  by  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  of  the  art  of  war;  and  he  had 
the  singular  good  fortune  to  escape  the  most  imminent  dangers,  by  seeming 
to  be  above  them. 

Thus  for  a  time  the  balance  was  held  almost  even  between  France  and 
Spain,  by  the  address  of  two  able  ministers,  and  the  operations  of  two  great 
generals.  But  when  the  crafty  Mazarine,  by  sacrificing  to  the  pride  of  Crom- 
well, drew  England  to  the  assistance  of  France,  Spain  was  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  the  contest.  Dunkirk,  the  most  important  fortress  in  Flanders,  was 
the  first  object  of  their  united  efforts.  Twenty  English  ships  blocked  up  the 
harbour,  while  a  French  army,  under  Turenne,  and  six  thousand  Enflrlish 
veterans,  besieged  the  town  by  land.  The  prince  of  Cond6  and  Don  John 
came  to  its  relief:  Turenne  led  out  his  army  to  give  them  battle;  and  by  the 
obstihate  valour  of  the  English,  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  French  troops, 
the  Spaniards  were  totally  defeated  near  the  Downs,  in  spite  of  the  most 
vigorous  exertions  of  the  great  Cond6.  Dunkirk  surrendered  ten  days  after, 
and  was  delivered  to  the  Enfflish  according  to  treaty.  Fumes,  DLxmude, 
Oudenarde,  Menin,  Ypres,  and  Gravelines,  also  submitted  to  the  arms  of 
France  :(4)  and  Spain  saw  the  necessity  of  suing  for  peace. 

One  ^at  object  of  Mazarine's  policy  was,  to  obtain  the  house  of  Bourbon 
the  eventual  succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.    With  this  view  he  had 

BiaLigrktmU  it  t\u^mut  torn,  tw,  ChY<Mtn,BUtUi§LMdiXTr,WKL.l.9.S. 
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fimneriy  profi^d  peace  to  Philip  lY.  by  propoeing  a  ttaniaffe  between  the 
iitfantat  Maria  Theresa,  and  Lewis  XIV.  But  as  the  kin?  of  Spain  had,  at 
that  time,  only  one  eon,  whose  unhealthy  mfancy  rendered  his  life  precarious, 
the  proposal  was  rejected;  lest  'the  imanta,  who  might  probably  become 
heiress  to  the  Spanish  dominions,  should  carry  her  right  into  the  house  of  an 
enemy.  That  obstacle,  however,  was  now  removed.  The  king  of  Spain  had 
got  another  son,  by  a  second  wife,  and  the  queen  was  again  with  child.  It 
was  therefore  agreed,  that  the  infanta  should  be  given  to  Lewvs  X;iV.,  in 
Older  to  procure  peace  to  the  exhausted  monarchy ;  and,  the  better  to  settle 
the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty,  cardinal  Mazarine  and  Don  Lewis  de  Haro  met 
on  the  frontier  of  both  kingdoms,  in  the  isle  of  Pheasants  in  the  Pyrenees. 
There,  after  many  conferences  and  much  ceremony,  all  things  wei^e  adjusted, 
by  4he  two  ministers,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Philip  agreed  to 
patdon  the  rebellious  Catalans,  and  Lewis  to  receive  Cond6  into  favour; 
Spain  renounced  all  pretensions  to  Alsace ;  and  the  long-disputed  succession 
of  Juliers  was  granted  to  the  duke  of  Neuburg.(l) 

In  little  more  than  a  year  after  signing  the  Pyrenean  treaty  died  cardmal 
Mazarine,  and  left  the  rems  of  government  to  Lewis  XIV.,  who  had  become 
impatient  of  a  yoke  which  he  was  afraid  to  shake  off.  Historians  have 
seldom  done  justice  to  the  character  of  this  accomplished  statesman,  whose 
political  caution  restrained  the  vigour  of  his  spirit,  and  the  lustre  of  whose 
genius  was  concealed  beneath  his  profound  dissimulation.  If  his  schemes 
were  less  comprehensive,  or  his  enterprises  less  bold  than  those  of  Richelieu, 
thev  were  less  extKava|[ant(2)  He  has  been  accused  of  avarice,  and  seem- 
ingly with  justice;  yet  if  we  reflect  that,  being  an  indigent  foreigner  himself, 
he  married  seven  meces  to  French  noblemen  of  the  first  distmction,  and  left 
his  nephew  duke  of  Nevers,  we  shall  periiaps  be  inclined  partly  to  forgive 
him.  So  many  matches  could  not  be  formed  without  money :  and  the  pride 
of  raising  one's  family  is  no  contemptible  passion.  He  had  the  singular 
honour  of  extending  the  limits  of  the  Frencn  monarchy,  while  France  was 
distracted  by  intestine  hostilities ;  and  of  twice  restoring  pe^ce  to  the  greater 
teit  of  Europe,  after  the  longest  and  most  bloody  wars  it  had  ever  known. 
Nor  must  we  forget  his  attention  to  the  Spanish  succession,  which  has  since 
made  the  house  of  Bourbon  so  formidable  to  its  neighbours,  and  is  a  striking 
IHTOof  of  his  political  foresight.  His  leading  maxim  was.  That  force  ought 
never  to  be  employed  but  in  defatdt  of  other  means ;  and  his  perfect  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  the  most  essential  of  all  mental  acquisitions  for  a  minis- 
ter, enabled  him  often,  to  accomplish  his  views  without  it.  VHien  absolutely 
necessaiT,  we  have  seen  him  employ  it  with  effect. 

The  affairs  of  Germany  and  the  northern  crowns  now  claim  our  attention* 

That  tranquillity  which  the  peace  of  Westphalia  had  restored  to  Germany 
continued  unmolested  till  the  death  of  Ferdinand  III.  in  1657,  when  an  inter- 
regnom  of  five  months  ensued,  and  the  diet  was  violently  agitated  in  re^rd 
to  the  choice  of  a  successor.  At  last,  however,  his  son  Leopdd  was  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne ;  for  although  jealousies  prevailed  among  some  of  the 
electors,  on  account  of  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  greater 
number  were  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  choice,  in  order  to  prevent 
more  alarming  dangers.  While  the  Turks  remained  masters  of  Buda,  the 
French  m  possession  of  Alsace,  and  the  Swedes  of  Pomerania,  a  powerful 
empjgror  seemed  necessai7.(3) 

The  first  measure  of  Leopold's  reign  was  the  finishing  of  an  alliance, 

(i)  ydtaira  hM  piMwd  dM  tatents  of  thew  two  minlrtm  In  a  M  point^^ 
llwaiineoUeet,akmgwlUiale«wortbvaMociate,tn  oider  to  make  Um  lUuitration  nu>re  perfect  .  *«U; 
Jbr  cniDple,*'aayahe,  «dieettbJecUoDor  RocbeUefaad  been  andertakenby  loeh  asentna  m  Cenr  Bor^ 
tatraaldVimdar  tha  aanetkm  of  the  moat  aaerad  oattaa,  bare  drawn  the  firtnclpal  Inbabltaota  Into  hii 
eam^  and  ttiere  have  put  Uiem  to  death.  Maiarine  would  Imve  got  pomwdon  of  Uienjaeerwo  or  three 
yaaiB  later,  by  corrupctaf  the  maglitretes,  and  aowlng  diaooid  among  the  ehliena.  Cardinal  RIebellea,  tai 
lmi»«tf/^  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  laid  a  boom  aeromthe  harbour,  and  entered  Boeheile  asa  eoBqaeror; 
hot  had  Uie  aea  been  a  mue  more  turbulent,  or  Uie  Engnab  a  mtle  more  diUfent  Itochella  night  hn^  btoi 
■Bv«d,aiidRlehalieoeanedaTaahaadloeoiHldentcprojeeteT!'*   aUeU,tom,i.c.w, 

C^JMMl.d»rAy.Mm.n. 
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which  hii  father  had  begmit  with  Poland  and  Denmark,  in  opposition  to 
Sweden.  3ut  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  the  events  to  which  this  alii* 
ance  gave  birth,  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  northern  kingdoms. 

Sweden  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  mOitary  reputation  by  the 
victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  was  considered  as  the  champion  of  the 
Protestant  cause;  but  who  gratified  his  own  ambitioh  and  love  of  glory,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  protected  the  liberties  of  Germany,  which  Ms  immature 
death  only  perhaps  prevented  him  from  overturning.  And  his  daug:hter 
Christina,  no  less  ambitious,  of  fame,  though  neither  in  the  oamp  nor  cabinet, 
immortaIi2;ed  her  short  reign,  by  declaring  herself  the  patroness  of  learning 
and  the  polite  arts.'  She  drew  to  her  court  Grotius,  Vossius,  Des  Cartes,  and 
other  eminent  men,  whom  she  liberally  re  waided.  But  her  studies,  in  general, 
were  too  antiquated  and  abstract  to  give  lustre  to  her  character  as  a  woman; 
and,  by  occupying  too  much  her  attention,  they  were  injurious  to  her  reputa- 
tion as  a  queen.  She  acceded  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  as  1  have  formerly 
had  occasion  to  observe,  from  a  desire  of  indulging  her  passion  for  study, 
rather  than  out  of  any  regard  to  the  happiness  of  Sweden  or  the  repose  of 
Europe.  That  peace  lightened  the  cares  of  government ;  but  they  were  still 
too  weighty  for  Christina.  ^  I  think  I  see  the  devil !''  said  she,  "^  when  my 
'  secretary  enters  with  his  despatches.^(l) 

In  order  to  enable  the  queen  to  pursue  her  literary  amusements,  without 
disadvantage  to  the  state,  the  senate  of  Sweden  proposed,  that  she  should 
marry  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus,  prince  palatine  of  Deux-Ponts,  for 
whom  she  had  been  designed  from  her  infancy.  But  although  this  prince 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourite,  and  Christina's  conduct  proves  that  she  was 
bj  no  means  insensible  to  the  passion  of  the  sexes,  Uke  our  Elizabeth,  she 
did  not  choose  to  give  herself  a  master.  She  prevailed,  however,  with  the 
states  to  declare  Charles  Gustavus  her  successor;  a  measure  by  which  she 
kept  herself  at  liberty,  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Sweden,  and  repressed  the 
ambition  of  some  great  families,  who  might,  in  case  of  her  death,  otherwise 
have  offeifed  pretensions  to  the  crown. 

But  the  Swedes,  among  whom  refinement  had  made  little  progress,  but 
whose  martial  spnit  was  now  at  its  height,  and  among  whom  policy  was 
w^  understood,  could  not  bear  to  see  the  daughter  of  the  great  Gustavus 
devote  her  time  and  her  talents  solely  to  the  study  of  dead  languages ;  to  the 
disputes  about  vortexes,  innate  ideas,  and  other  unavailing  speculations ;  to 
a  taste  for  medals,  statues,  pictures,  and  public  spectacles,  m  contempt  of 
the  nobler  cares  of  royalty.  And  they  were  yet  more  displeased  to  find  the 
resources  of  the  kingdom  exhausted,  in  what  they  oonsidered  as  ingloriouB 
pursuits  and  childish  amusements.  A  universal  discontent  arose,  and 
Christina  was  again  pressed  to  marry.  The  disgust  occasioned  by  this  im- 
portunity first  suggested  to  her  the  idea  of  quittmg  the  throne*  She  accord* 
mgly  signified  her  intention  of  resipning,  m  a  letter  to  Charles  Gastavu«» 
and  of  surrendering  her  crown  in  full  senate. 

But  Charles,  trained  in  dissimulation,  and  fearing  the  queen  had  laid  a 
snare  for  him,  rejected  her  proposal,  and  prayed  that  God  and  Sweden  might 
long  preserve  her  majesty.  Perhaps  he  flattered  himself;  that  the  senate 
woula  accept  her  resignation,  and  appoint  him  to  the  government,  in 
recompense  for  his  modesty;  but  he  was  deceived,  if  these  were  his  expee« 
tations.  The  senate  and  the  chief  ofilicers  of  state,  headed  by  the  chancellor 
Oxenstiem,  waited  upon  the  queen.  And  whether  Christina  had  a  mind  to 
alarm  her  discontented  subjects,  and  establish  herself  more  firmly  on  the 
throne,  by  pretending  to  desert  it,  or  whatever  else  might  be  her  motive  for 
resigning;  in  a  word,  whether  having  renounced  the  crown  out  of  vanity, 
which  dictated  most  of  her  actions,  she  was  disposed  to  resume  it  out  of 
caprice;  she  submitted,  or  pretended  to  submit,  to  the  importunity  of  her 
subjects  and  successor,  and  consented  to  reign,  on  condition  that  she  should 
be  no  more  pressed  to  marry.(3) 

(1)  Mtm,d$Ckri$Un^  (S)  Pufbnd.  Ub.  Yi.   Arcksiilioltai.  ton.  L 
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iladuur  it  impQMiUe*  however,  to  reconcile  toer  literary  purfmtfl*  or  nKtte 
pR^perly  her  love  of  eaee  aadher  romantio  turn  of  mind,  with  the  duties  oC 
W  station,  Christina^  finally  resigned  hear  crown  in  l^M ;  and  Cbaries  Gus» 
tams  «8oended.the  throne  of  Sweden,  under  the  name  of  Charies  X*  After 
deepoilinff  the  palace  of  every  thin^  curious  or  valuable,  she  left  her  capital 
and  her  Singdm,  as  the  abodles  of  ignorance  and  barbahsm.  She  travelled 
through  Germany  in  men's  clothes;  and  having  a  design  of  fixing  her  resi- 
drace  at  H^Hne,  that  she  might  have  an  opportunity  of  contem^ating  the 
precious  remaina  of  antiquity,  she  embraced  thie  Cathouc  religion  at  Brussels, 
and  solemnly  renounced  Lutheranism  at  Inspfuck.(l)  The  Catholics  consi- 
dered this  eoQveraion  as  a  great  triumph,  and  the  Protestants  were  not  a  little 
mortified  at  the  defection  of  so  celehrated  a  woman ;  but  both  without  reason ; 
for  the  queen  of  Sweden,  if  ho  had  an  equal  contempt  for  the  peculiarities  of 
the  two  religions,  meant  only  to  conform,  in  appearance,  to  the  tenets  of  the 
people  among  whom  she  mtended  to  live,  in  order  to  enjoy  more  a^n^eeahly 
the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse.  Of  this  her  letters  afiojd  sufficient  evj:* 
denee  to  silence  the  cavillers  of  either  party. 

Bat  Christina,  like  most  sovereijps  who  have  quitted  a  throne  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  cares  of  royalty,  iomidherself  no  less  uneasy  in  private  life  s 
so  true  it  is,  that  happiness  depends  on  the  mind,  not  on  the  condition !  She 
soon  diaeovered,  that  a  queen  without  power  was  a  very  insignificant  cfaarac« 
ter  in  Italy,  and  is  supposed  to  have  repented  of  her  resignation;  But  how« 
ever  th^  may  be,  it  is  certain  she  became  tised  of  her  situation,  and  made 
Iwo  jouinQTs  into  Franee ;  where  ^e  was  received  with  muoh  respect  by 
the  leaniedf  whom  she  had  pensioned  and  flattered,  but  with  liule  attention 
by  the  polite,  especially  of  her  own  sex.  .  Her  masculine  air  and  libertuw 
conversation  kept  women  of  delicacy  at  a  distance.  Nor  does  she  seem  to 
have  desired  their  acquaintance ;  for  when,  on  her  first  appearance,  some 
ladies  were  eager  to  pay  their  civilities  to  her,  **  What,"  said  she,  "  make 
these  women  so  fond  of  me  1  Is  it  because  I  am  so  like  a  man  1"  The 
celebrated  Nmon  de  TEhclos,  whose  wit  and  beauty  gave  her  the  power  of 
pleasing  to  the  most  advanced  age,  and  who  was  no  leas  distinguished  b¥  the 
ipultiplicity  of  her  amomis  than  the  singularity  of  her  manner  of  thinking, 
was  the  only  woman  in  France  whom  Christina  honoured  with  any  particular 
marii  of  ber  esteem.(9)  She  loved  the  free  conversation  of  men;  or  of 
women,  who,  like  herself,  were  above  vulgar  restraints. 

The  modest  women  in  France,  however,  repaid  Christina's  eoiU«mpt  with 
fidieifie.  And  happy  ^^  i^  heen  for  her  character,  had  she  never  excited, 
ia  the  mind  of^  either  sex,  a  more  diaagieeable  emotion;  but  that  was  soon 
succeeded  by  those  of  detestation  and  horror.  As  if  not  only  sovereignty 
hut  despotisin  had  been  attached  to  her  person,  in  a  fit  <tf  libidinous  jealousy 
•be  -oraMed  Blooaldeschi,  her  favourite,  to  be  assassinated  in  the  great  gallenr 
pf  Poolainebteau,  and  almost  in  her  own  pre8eRce.(3)  Yet  the  woman  who 
tbos  larroiaated  an  amour  by  a  murder  did  not  want  her  apologists  among 
the  learned :  and  this  atrocious  violation  of  the  lawof  nature  and  nations,  in 
an  enlig^ned  age,  and  in  the  heart  of  a  civilised  kingdom,  was  allowed  to 
pass,  not  only  without  punishment,  but  without  inqoiry ! 

Christina  found  it  necessary,  however,  to  leave  France,  where  she  was  now 
Joatty  held  m  abhojience.  She  therefore  returned  to  Rome,  where,  under 
the  wring  of  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  greatest  criminals  find  shelter  and  con* 
aoblien;  and  where  the  queen  of  Sweden,  a  dsxpe  to  vanity  and  caprice, 
■penC  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  sensual  indulgences  and  literary  conversa* 
tiona»  with  cardinal  Aawlini,  and  other  members  of  the  saeied  college;  in 
adffliiing  many  things  for  which  she  had  no  taste,  and  in  talking  about  more 
whieli  rae  did  not  understand. 

WMe  Christina  waa  thus  rambling  over  Europe,  and  amusing  herself  m 
a  manner  as  unworthy  of  her  former  character  as  of  the  daughter  of  the 
gieaS  OoatrnTua,  her  auccessor  Charies  X.,wa8  indulging  the  martial  spirit  of 
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the  Swedes,  by  the  coimidmC  of  Poland.  This  he  accomnlidied,  after  eeiraral 
ngnal  Tictoriesy  in  whicni  he  dieooTered  both  cennige  anacondoct  Warsaw, 
the  capital,  was  oblised  to  surrender;  and  Castmhr,  the  Polish  king^»  took 
refuge  in  Silesia.  Bat  that  oonqnest  was  of  small  advantage  to  Sweden. 
The  Pol^  reT(dted,  in  violation  of  the  nxist  solemn  oaths  and  eneagements ; 
and  the  Russians,  the  Danes,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  ue  emperor 
Leopold,  assisted  them  in  expelling  their  inTaders.(l) 

Bot  the  king  of  Sweden,  thongn  assailed  by  so  many  enemies,  was  not 
disconraged.  Depending  on  the  valour  of  his  troops,  ne  suddenly  entered 
Denmarl^  then  governed  by  Frederic  IlL,  and  laid  siege  to  Copenhagen, 
which  must  have  surrendered,  if  it  had  not  been  reueved  by  a  Dutch 
fleet.  He  made  a  second  attack'  on  the  same  capital  the  year  foBowiuff, 
though  without  success;  and  the  4irdonr  of  his  spirit  being  still  unabated, 
he  was  taking  measures  to  push  the  war  with  redoubled  vigour  againist  all 
his  enemies,  when  he  was  earned  oflf  by  an  qiidemical  fever  that  raged  in 
his  camp.(fi) 

As  the  son  of  this  warlike  and  ambitious  monarch  was  yet  a  minor,  peace 
now  became  necessary  to  Sweden.  A  treaty  of  general  pacification  for  Uie 
north  was  accordingly  concluded  at  Oliva;  1^  which  Polish  Prussia  was 
restored  to  Casimir,  who  ceded  M!sthonia  and  the  Northern  Livonia  to 
Sweden.  The  Danish  monarch,  still  under  the  terror  of  die  Swedish  arms-, 
made  also  considerable  sacrifices. 

We  must  now,  my  dear  Philips  return  to  the  transactions  of  Engiandi 
become  powerful  and  fonnidable  under  a  republican  form  of  goveniment; 
and  whicn,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  thai  we  have  been  renewing« 
was  the  terror  and  admiratimi  of  all  Borope. 


LETTER  DC. 

mAeeamdqftheAffidriofScolkmd,htUmd9mithUmd. 

Tn  progress  of  Cvomwell^s  ambition  is  anobjectworthy  of  a  philosophic 
mind.  No  sooner  was  the  monarchy  abolished  than  he  began  seriously  to 
aspire  after— what  Charies  had  lost  his  head  for  being  susp^ted  to  aim  at — 
ahiolMie  iovermgniu.  But  many  bars  were  yet  in  his  way,  and  much  blood 
was  to  be  spilled,  before  he  oould  reach  that  enormous  height,  or  the  common* 
wealth  attam  the  quiet  government  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

After  the  dissolution  of  that  civU  and  religious  constitution,  under  which 
the  nation  had  ever  been  governed,  England  was  divided  into  a  variety  of 
sects  and  factions,  many  of  which  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ruling  powers, 
and  longed  for  the  restoration  of  monarchy.  But  all  these  were  overawed 
by  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  by  which  the  republican  and  independent 
fhction  was  supported,  and  of  which  Cromwell  was  the  souL  The  common- 
wealth parliament,  as  that  inconsiderable  part  of  the  house  of  commons  that 
remained  was  called,  finding  every  Uiing  composed  into  seemhig  tranquillity 
by  the  terror  of  its  arms,  Sierafore  began  to  assume  more  the  aur  of  legu 
authority,  and  to  enlar|;e  a  little  the  narrow  foundation  on  which  it  stood,  by 
admittinff,  under  eertam  conditions,  such  of  the  excluded  memben  as  were 
liable  to  least  exception.  A  council  of  state  was  also  named,  consisting  of 
thirty-eight  persons,  to  whom  all  addresses  wera  made ;  who  gave  ordera  to 
all  generals  and  admirals ;  who  executed  the  laws,  and  who  digested  all 
busmess  before  it  was  introduced  into  parliament.(3)  Among  these  coun* 
sellon  were  several  peers,  who  gave  stul  more  weight  to  the  government ; 
partieulariy  the  earls  of  Denbigh,  Mulgrave,  Pembroke,  and  Salisbury. 

Bot  althoo^  the  force  of  the  armv  keui  every  thing  quiet  in  England,  and 
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the  ntaation  of  foieicii  powers,  as  weXl  w  the  needy  and  neglected  eondiiioa 
of  the  young  kinflf,  who  had  now  aseuned  the  title  of  Charles  iL,  and  lived 
•ometimes  in  Holland,  aometimea  in  France,  and  tonletimee  in  Jersey,  which 
still  retained  its  allegiance,  preserved  the  parliament  from  aU  apprehensiona 
from  abroad*  the  stato  of  parties  in  the  sister  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  fiUed  the  new  republic  with  no  small  uneasiness.    ^ 

'Hie  Scottish  covenanters,  who  had  begun  the  troubles^  and  who  bore  little 
affection  to  the  toyal  &mily,  but  who  had,  notwithstanding,  protested  agauMt 
the  execntioii  of  the  king  and  of  the  marquis  of  Hamiltoti,  who  was  also 
brought  to  the  block,  now  iv^ected  the  proposition  of  the  English  parliament, 
to  nwnld  their  government  into  a  republican  form.  They  resolved'  still  to 
adhere  to  monarchy,  which  hieul  ever  prevailed  in  their  countrv ;  and  which, 
by  the  express  terms  of  the  covenant,  they  had  engaged  to  defend.  They 
therefore  declared  Charles  11.  king  of  Scotland;  but  expressly  on  condition 
''of  his  good  behaviour  and  strict  observance  of  the  covenant,  and  of  enter- 
taining no  other  persons  about  him  but  such  as  were  godly  men,  and  faithful 
to  that  obli|^tion.''(i)  Clauses  so  unusual,  inserted  in  the  first  acknowledge 
ment  of  their  prince,  showed  their  intention  of  limiting  extremely  his 
authoritjr ;  so  that  the  English  parliament,  foreseeing  the  disputes  that  would 
likely  arise  between  the  jMiriies,  and  having  no  decent  pretext  for  interfering 
in  the  affairs  of  ScotlaiM,  left  the  covenanters  to  settle  their  government 
according  to  their  own  mind* 

The  dominion  which  England  claimed  over  Ireland  interested  the  common- 
wealth more  immediately  in  the  eoncenis  of  that  island,  where  the  royal  cause 
still  wore  a  favourable  aspeet  In  order  to  understand  this  matter  fully,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  a  retrpspeotive  view  of  Irish  affairs. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  parliament  attempted  to  blacken  the  cha- 
racter of  the  late  King,  for  concluding,  in  1M3,  that  cessation  of  arms  with 
the  popish  rebels,  wluch  was  become  abaplately  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  Irish  Protestants,  as  well  as  requisite  for  promoting  his  interest  in 
England.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  it  null  and  invalid,  because 
finished  without  their  cmisent:  and  to  this  declaration  the  Scots  in  Ulster, 
md  the  eail  of  Inehiquin,  a  noUeman  of  great  authority  in  Monster,  pro- 
fessed to  adhere.  The  war  was,  therefore,  still  kept  alive.  But  as  the  nos- 
tilities  in  Eligland  hindered  the  pariiament  from  sending  any  considerable 
assistanoe  to  their  allies  in  Ireland,  Inehiquin  concluded  an  accoramodati<Hi 
with  the  marquia  of  Ormond,  whom  the  king  had  created  lord-lieutenant  of 
that  kingdom. 

Onn<md,  who  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  man  of  virtue  and  prudence, 
now  formed  a  scheme  for  composing  the  disorders  of  his  country,  and  en- 
gaging the  Irish  rebels  to  support  the  royal  cause.  In  this  he  was  assisted 
by  the  process  of  the  arms  of  the  English  parliament,  from  whose  fanatical 
seal  the  Insh  Catholics  knew  they  coiud  enect  no  mercy.  The  council  ot 
Kilkenny^  composed  of  deputies  from  sll  the  Catholic  counties  and  cities, 
aeeordini^v  concluded,  m  1646,  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  lordplieutenant ; 
fay  which  they  engaged  to  return  to  their  duty  and  allegiance,  to  furnish  ten 
thousand  men  for  the  support  of  the  kinjpi's  authority  in  England,  in  consider^ 
ation  of  obtaining  a  general  indemnity  for  their  rebellion,  and  the  unlimited 
tolention  of  their  re!igion.(S) 

This  treaty,  however,  so  advantageous  and  even  necessary  to  both  parties, 
was  rendered  ineffectual  through  the  intrigues  of  an  Italian  priest,  named 
Rinoccini,  whom  the  pope  had  sent  over  to  Ireland  in  the  character  of  nun- 
cio ;  and  who,  foreseeing  that  a  general  pacification  with  the  lord-lieutenant 
would  put  an  end  to  his  own  influence,  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  deigy 
at  Waterford,  and  engaged  them  to  declare  against  the  peace,  which  the  civil 
council  had  concluded  with  their  sovereign.  He  even  thundered  out  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  aoainst  all  who  should  adhei^  to  a  treaty  so  pt^ 
Judicial,  as  he  pretended*  to  Uie  Catholic  faith :  and  the  deluded  Irish,  who 
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were  alike  igfnorant  and  Mooted,  teftified  «t  ifaese  spintQal  meme^  ereir 
where  renounced  their  civil  engagementii,  and  submitted  to  the  mmcio^ 
authority;  Ormonde  who  waa  not  prepared  againat  mich-  a  rsrohition  in  the 
sentiilienta  of  his  countfymen,  was  obliged  ta  shelter  his  small  army  in 
Dublin,  and  th&  other  fortified  towns,  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Protestants. .  _-  . 

JMeahv^^ile,  the  unfortunate  Chailes,  who  wa^  then  involired  m  the  greatest 
distress,  and  had  taken  refuge,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Scottish  camp,  sent 
<  orders  to  the  lord-lteutenant,  if  he  coidd  not  defend  himaelf,  rather  to  submit 
to  ^e  English  than  the  Irish"^  rebels  ;  and  Onnond  ai^)ordingly  deHveired  op, 
in  1947,  DuMih,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  and  other  garrisons,  to  colonel  Michael 
Jdnee,  ^ho  took  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  English  parlia- 
meht.(l)  He  himself  went  over  to  England^  receiTed  a  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  past  services  from  his  rOyal  master,  and  lived  for  some  time  m 
tranquilltty  hear  London ;  but  fhidinr  every  thing  turn  out  nnhappiiy  for  his 
beloved  sovereign,  and  foreseeing  Aat  awful  catastrophe  whicn  aherwanl 
overtook  him,  he  retired  to  France,  and  there  joined  the  queen  and  prince  ai 
Wales. 

During  these  transaetlons,  the  nujicio's  ^thority  waa  universally  acknow- 
ledged among*  the  Catholics  in  Ireland.  By  his  inw^ence  and  indiscretion, 
however,  he  soon  made  them  repent  bf  their  bigoted  eonftdenoe,  in  intrusting 
him  with  so  much  power :  and  all  prudent  men  became  sensible  of  die  neces^ 
sity  of  supporting  the  declining  authority  of  the  king,  in  order  to  preserve  * 
the  Irish  nation  from  that  destru<^ion,'X>therwi8e  mevitable,  with  which  it 
was  threatened  by  the  English  pariiament.  A  combination  for  this  purpose 
was  accordingly  formed,  in  1648,  amon|f  the  Catholics,  by  the  eari  of  Claap- 
rioarde ;  a  nobleman  of  an  ancient  family*  who  had  ever  preserved  his  loy* 
alty.  He  also  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Inchiqain,  who  still  main* 
tained  mat  influence  over  the  Protestants  in  Munster :  he  attacked  the  nun- 
eio,  and  chased  him  out  of  the  island ;  and  he  sent  a  deputation  to  the  lord-* 
lieutenant,  inviting  him  to  return,  and  take  possession  of  his  government 

Ormond,  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  found  the  ktngdDm  div^ed  into  many 
faetions,  among  which  either  open  war  or  secret  enmity  prevailed.  And  the 
authority  of  the  English  parliament  was  still  established  in  Dublin,  and  the 
other  towns,  which  he  himself  had  delivered  up.  He  did  not,  however,  let  ' 
slip  the  opportunity,  though  less  favouraUe  than  cotdd  have  been  wished,  of 
promoting  the  royal  cause.  Having  colleeted,  by  his  indefatigable  diligence, 
m  spite  of  every  obstacle,  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  he  advanced 
iQ)on  the  parUanMntary  garrisons,  which  had  bton  totaUy  neffjected  by  the 
republican  party,  while  employod  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  their  sovereign* 
Dundalk,  where  Monk  eommanded,  was  delivered  up  by  the  troops,  who  mn* 
iinied  against  their  governor :  Drogheda,  Newry,  and  other  {daces  were  taken ; 
Dublin  Itself  was  threatened  with  a  siege ;  and  the  affaire  of  the  lord-lien- 
tenant  wore  every  where  so  favourable  an  aspect,  that  the  young  king  enter- 
tained  thoughts  of  going  in  person  into  Ireland.(3)  But  his  hofpen  were  soon 
extinguished  in  that  quarter. 

The  English  commonwealth  was  no  sooner  established  than  Ireland  became 
fhe  object  of  its  peculiar  attention ;  and  much  intr^^  was  employed  by  the 
leading  men,  in  order  to  procure  Uie  government  of  that  island*  Lambert 
expected  to  obtain  it  But  Crom#ell,  who  considered  Ireland  as  a  new  field 
of  glory,  as  well  as  a  Uieatre  where  his  ambition  might  expand  itself,  without 
exciting  Jealousy,  had  Hie  address  to  get  himself  named  loid-lieutenant,  by 
the  council  of  state,  without  seeming  to  desire  such  an  office.  He  even 
aflf^ted  surprise,  and  seemed  to  hesitate,  whether  he  should  accept  the  com* 
iteand.  But  these  hypocritical  scrupleB  being  got  over,  he  applied  himself  in 
mkinff  prepantiOM  for  his  Irish  expedition  with  that  vigour  which  distin- 
fuished  M  nis  prdoeedings.  He  hnmediat^  sent  ov«t  a  reinforeement  of 
mr  tHaosafld  men  tA  ooloftsl  Jones,  governor  of  Dublin,  in  ordsr  to  enabla 
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faim  to  defend  that  capital;  and  after  8iij[^Mre«iiiff,a  $eao^d  mutiny' of  tlM 
lerdlen,  and  poaiahing  the  ringleaden,  he  hims^  embarked  with  a  body 
of  twelve  thouaaad  exeeUeaitrooiMi.(l) 

In  the  mean  time,  an  event  took  place  that  rendered  the  auoceat  of  the  neir 
knrd-lieatenant  infaHtUa.  Ormon^y  having  pasaed  the  »i ver  Lifiy,  at  the  head 
of  the  royal  army,  and  taken  po(H  at  Rathmines,  with  a  view  of  commenciaff 
tiie  siege  of  Etublin,  had  began  the  reparation  of  an  old  fort,  which  stood 
near  the  gates  of  the  city,  imd  was  wml  calculated  for  euttii^  oflf  supplies 
from  the  garrison.  Being  exhausted  with  fatigue,  in  superintending  this 
tatoor,  he  retired  to  rest,  after  giving  orders  to  k^p  his  forces  under  arms. 

But  he  waa  snddehly  awaked  with  theiaoise  of  firing,  and  found  all  things 
in  tonuilt  and  confusion.  The  officers  had  neglected  Ormond's  orders.  Jones» 
an  ezqeUent  soldier,  observing  their  want  of  caution,  had  sallied  out  with 
the  late  reinforcement ;  and  having  thrown  the  royo^ts  into  disorder,  totally 
rested  them,  in  sptt^  of  all  the  emrts  of  the  lord^ieutenant.  He  to6k  their 
lenti,  baggage,,  and  ammunition,  and  returned  victorious  into  the  city,  afler 
killing  fimnr  thousand  men,  and  taking  two  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners.(3)  . 

Soon  after-this  signal  victory,  which  reflected  so  much  honour  upon  Jone% 
idueh  tanushed  the  military  reputaticm  of  Ormond,  and  ruined  the  royal  cause 
in  Ireland,  Cromwell  arrived  at  Dublin,  to  complete  the  conquest  of  that 
kingdom.  He  suddenly  marched  to  I>rQgheda,  which  was  well  fortified,  and 
into  which  Oimond,  foreseeing  it  would  be  fint  invested,  had  thrown  a  garri* 
son  of  three  tbousand  men,  under  sir  Arthur  Aston,  an  ofllcer  of  tried  couf 
rage;  in  hopes  of  finding  the  enemy  employment  in  the  siege  of  that  place, 
until  he  could  repair  his  broken  forces. .  But  Cromwell,  who  knew  the  im- 
portance of  despatch,  having  made  a  breach  in  the  fortifications,  instantly 
ordered  an  assaults  Though  twice  repulsed  with  loss,  he  renewed  the  attack ; 
and  the  furious  vakmr  of  his  troops  at  length  bearing  down  all  resistancie,  the 
^aoe  was  entered,  sword  in  hand,  and  a  cruel  massacre  made  of  the  garrison* 
Kren  those  who  escaped  the  eeneral  slaughter,  and  whom  the  unfeeling 
hearts  of  the  fiematical  soldiery  had  spared,  were  butchered  nexVday,  in  cold 
blood,  by  orders  from  the  English  commander;  one  person  alone  escqHng,  to 
bear  the  mournful  tidmgs  to  Ormond.(3) 

By  this  severe  execution  of  military  justice,  Cromwell  pretended  to  reta- 
liate tbe  emelties  of  the  Irish  massacre.  But  as  he  well  knew  the  garrison 
of  Dfogfaeda  consisted  chiefly  of  Englishmen,  his  real  purpose  evidentlv  was 
to  strike  tenor  into  the  other  garrisons :  and  his  inhuman  p(4icy  had  the  de» 
sired  effect.  Having  conducted  his  army  to  Wexford,  the  ffarrison  offered  to 
capitulate,  after  a  slight  resistance.  *But  this  submission  aid  not  save  them. 
They  imprudently  neglected  their  defence,  before  they  had  obtained  a  formal 
cessation  of  arms ;  and  the  English  fanatics,  now  fleshed  in  blood,  rushed  in 
Upon  them,  and  executed  the  same  slaij^hter  as  at  Drogheda.  Hencefortht 
every  town,  before  which  Cromwell  presented  himself,  opened  its  gates  on 
the  first  summons.  He  had  no  farther  difficulties  to  encounter  but  what  arofc 
ftom  fatigue  and  the  declining  season.  Fluxes  and  eontagious  distempers  crept 
among  l^s  soldiers,  who  died  in  great  numbers ;  and  he  had  advanced  so  far  ^ 
with  his  decayed  array,  that  he  found  it  difilciilt  either  to  subsist  mihe  enemy's 
country,  or  to  retreat  to  the  parliamentary  garrisons.  His  situation  was 
truly  perilous. 

But  Cromwell's  good  fortune  soon  relieved  him  from  his  distress.  Cork^ 
Kinsale^  and  all  the  English  garrisons  in  Munster,  vesolvuig  to  share  the  glory 
Qi  their  countrymen,  deserted  to  hun,  m  that  extremity,  and  opened  their 
gates  for  the  reception  of  his  sickly  troops.  This  desertion  put  an  end  to 
Ormond's  authority.  The  Irish,  at  all  times  disorderly,  could  no  longer  be 
kept  in  obedience  by  a  Protestant  governor,  whom  their  priests  represented 
as  the  cause  of  all  their  calamities.  Seeing  affiurs  so  desperate  as  to  admit 
of  no  remedy,  Ormond  left  the  island;  and  Cromwell,  well  acquainted  with 
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the  (nfluenee  of  religious  prejudicetH  politically  freed. himself  from  all  farther 
opposition,  by  permittingr  the  Irish  officers  .  jind  soldiers  to  engage  in 
foreign  service.  Above  forty  thousand  Catholics  embraced  this  voluAtary 
banishment.(l) 

These  unexpected  events,  which  blasted  all  the  hopes  of  the  young  king 
from  Ireland^  mduced  him  to  listen  to  the  offers  of  Uie  Scottish  covenanters, 
and  appoint  a  meeting  with  their  commissioners  at  Breda-,  Those  OQmmis«> 
sioners  had  no  power  of  treating.  Charles  was  required  to  submit,  without 
reserve,  to  the  most  ignominious  terms  suroly  ever  imposed  by  ajteople  upon 
their  prince.  They  insisted,  that  he  should  issue  a  proclamation,  banislung 
from  court  all  excommunicated  persons;  or,  in 'other  words,  all  who,  under 
Hamilton  and  Montrose,  had  ventured  their  lives  for  his  family;  that  no 
English  subject,  who  had  served  against  the  parliament,  should  be:  allowed 
to  approach  him ;  that  he  should  bind  himself  by  his  royal  promise  to  take 
the  covenant;  that  he  should  ratify  all  acts  of  parliament  ^by  whidh  pres- 

Sterian  discipline  and  worship  wero  established  f  tiiat,  in  aU  civil  aflUrs,  he 
ould  conform  himself  entirely  to  the  direction  of  the  parliament,  and  in 
ecclesiastical,  to  Ihat  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk.; 

Most  of  the  king's  English  counsellors  dissuaded  him  from'  acceding  to 
such  dishonourable  conditions.  Nothing,  they  said,  could  be  more  disgnice* 
ful  than  to  sacrifice,  for  the  empty  name  of  ro3r8dty,  those  principles  for 
which  his  father  died  a  martyr,  and  in  which  he  himself  had  been  strictly 
educated ;  that  by  such  hypocrisy  he  would  lose  the  rOyalists  in  both  king- 
doms, who  alone  were  sincerely  attached  to  him,  but  could  never  gain  the 
Presbyterians,  who  would  ascribe  his  compliance  merely  to  policy  and  neces- 
sitT.  But  these  sound  arguments  were  turned  into  ridicule  by  the  younjg 
duke  of  Buckingham,  afterward  so  remarkable  for  the  pleasantry- of  his 
humour  and  the  versatility  of  his  character,  and  who  was  now  in  high  favour 
with  Charles*  Bein^r  himself  a  man  of  no  principle,  he  treated  with  con-  . 
tempt  the  idea  of  rejecting  a  kingdom  for  the  sake  o(  episcopacy;  and  he 
made  no  scruple  to  assert,  ttiat  the  obstinacy  of  the  late  king,  on  the  article 
of  religion,  ou^ht  rather  to  be  held  up  as  a  warning,  than  produced  as  an 
example  for  imitation  to  his  son.  (2)  Charies,  whose  principles  were  neariy 
as  libertine  as  those  of  Bu<?kingham,  and  of  whose  character  sincerity  formed 
no  part,  agreed  to  every  thing  demanded  of  him  by  the  covenantere ;  but  not 
before  he  had  received  intelligence  of  the  utter  failure  of  his  hopes  from  the 
Scottish  royalists,  in  consequence  of  the  total  defeat  and  capture  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Montrose. 

That  gallant  nobleman,  having  laid  down  his  arms  at  the  command  of  the 
late  king,  had  retired  to  France,  where  he  resided  some  time  Jiactive,  and 
afterwara  entered  into  the  imperial  service.  But  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of 
the  tragical  death  of  his  sovereign,  than  his  ardent  spirit  was  inflamed  with 
the  thirst  of  revenge ;  and  having  obtained  from  young  Charles  a  renewal 
of  his  commission  of  captain-ffeneral  in  Scotland,  he  set  sail  for  that  country 
with  five  hundred  foreign*  adventurere.  Naturally  confident,  he  hoped  to 
rouse  the  royalists  to  arms,  and  restore  his  n^aster's  authority,  at  least  in 
one  of  his  kingdoms.  These  expectations,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
ill-founded.  Scotland  was  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  Montrose's  old 
enemies,  Argyle  and  the  covenantere,  who  had  severely  punished  many  of 
his  former  adherents.  They  were  apprized  of  his  design ;  and  they  had « 
disciplined  army  ready  to  oppose  him,  of  such  foree  as  left  no  reasonable 
prospect  of  success.  By  a  detachment  from  this  army,  Montrose  and  the 
few  royalists  who  had  joined  him,  were  attacked  and  totally  routed.  Hiey 
were  all  either  killed  or  made  prisonere ;  the  marquis  himself,  who  had  put 
on  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
by  Mackland  of  Assm,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  his  person.  (3) 

The  covenantere  carried  their  noble  prisoner  in  triumph  to  Edinbttrgh* 
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wkere  he  was  ezj^oted  to  the  niOBt  atrdcions  faisalts.  A0er  being  conducted 
tlnoa^.  the  publio  streets,  bound  down  on  a  high  bench  ma  cart  made  for 
the  purpose,  with  hts  hat  off,  the  hangman  br  him,  and  his  officers  walking 
two  aiia  tw6  in  fetlen  behind  him,  he  was  brought  before  the  parliament. 
Loudon,  ^e  chancellor,  in  a  violent  declamation,  reproached  him  v^ith  ihb 
borrUde  murders,  treasons,  and  impieties  for  which  he  was  now  to  suffer  pon 
dign  punishment.  Montiose,  who  bore  all  these  indignities  widi  the  fifreatest 
finxmess,  and  looked  down  with  a  ^oble  disdain  on  the  rancour  of  his  ene- 
mies,, boldly  replied :  That  in  all  his  warlike  enterprises  he  was  warranted 
by  that  commission,  which  he  had  received  from  his  and  their  master,  against 
whose  lawful  authority  they  had  erected  their  standard ;  that  no  blood  had 
ever  l^nr  shed  by  him  but  m  the  field  of  battle,  and  many  persons  were  now 
in  his  eye— many  now  dared  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  whose 
Mfe,  forfeited  by  the  laws  of  war,  he  had  formerly  isaved  from  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers ;  that  he  was  sorry  to  find  no  better  testimony  of  their  return  to 
allegiance  than  the  murder  of  a  faithful  subject,  in  whose  death  the  kins's 
commission  must  be,  at  once,  so  highly  injured  a&d  insulted;,  that,  as  for 
himself,  he  scorned  their  vindictive  fanatical  rase,  and  was  only  grieved  at 
the  contumely  offered  to  that  authority  by  which  ne  aeted.(l) 

This  speech,  so  worthy-of  the  heroic  character  of  Montrose,  had  no  effect 
on  his  unfeeling  judges.  Without  regard  to  his  illustrious  birth  or  great 
renown,  the  man  who  had  so  remarkaUy  distinguished  himself  by  adhering 
to  the  laws  of  his  country  and  the  rights  of'his  spvereign  was  condemned  to 
suffer  the  ignominious  death  allotted  to  the  basest  felon.  His  sentence  bore, 
that  he,  James  Graham,  should  be  carried  to  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and 
there  be  hanged  on  a  gallows  thirty  feet  high ;  that  his  head  should  be  cnt 
off  on  a  Bpaffoldt  and,  fixed  on  the  tolbooth  or  city  prison ;  that  his  legs  and 
arms  should  be.  stuck  up  on  the  most  consoicuous  place  in  the  four  chief 
towns  m  the  kingdom,  and  his  body  be  buried  in  the  place  appropriated  for 
malefactors.  This  last  part  of  his  sentence,  however,  was  to  oe  remitted,  in 
ease  the  kiik,  on  his  repentance,  should  take  off  his  excommunication.  Fur- 
nished with  so  good  a  pretence,  the  clergy  flocked  about  him^  and  exulted 
over  his  fallen  fortunes,  under  colour  of  converting  him.  He  smiled  at  their 
enthusiastic  ravings,  and  rejected  their  spiritual  aid :  nor  did  he  regard  the 
solemnity  with  which  they  pronounced  his  eternal  damnation,  or  their  assu* 
ranee  that  his  future  sufienngs  would  surpass  the  present,  as  far  in  deme 
as  m  duration.  He  showed  himself,  through  the  whole,  superior  to  his  fate ; 
and  when  led  forth  to  execiltion,  amid  the  insults  of  his  enemies,  he  over- 
awed Uie  cruel  wkh  the  dignity  of  his  looks,  and  melted  the  humane  into  tears. 

In  this  last  melancholy  scene,  when  enmity  itself  is  commonly  disarmed, 
one  effort  more  was  made,  by  the  governing  (Murty  in  Scotland,  to  subdue  the 
magnanimous  spirit  of  Montrose.  The  executioner  was  ordered  to  tie  about 
his  neck,  with  a  eord,  that  book  which  had  been  published,  in  elegant  Latin, 
by  Dr.  Wishart,  containing  the  history  of  his  military  exploits.  He  thanked 
his  enemies  for  their  officious  zeal ;  declarinff  that  he  wore  this  testimony 
of  his  braveiy  and  loyalty  with  more  pride  than  he  had  ever  worn  the  gar* 
ter;  a^d  findmg  they  had  no  more  insults  to  offer,  he  patiently  submitted  to 
the  ignominious  sentence.(d)  Thus  unworthily  perished  the  heroic  James 
Graham,  marquis  of  Montrose,  in  the  thirty-eighui  year  of  his  age.  Great 
talents  he  certainly  had  for  war,  and  also  for  the  polite  arts,  which  he  cul* 
tiv^^  with  success  $  but  his  courage  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  with 
a  certain  degree  of  extravagance,  which,  while  it  led  him  to  conceive  the 
boldest  enterprises,  prevented  him  from  attending  sufficiently  to  the  means 
of  accomplishing  thenl.  Alon^  with  Montrose  were  sacrificed  all  the  persons 
of  any  eminence  who  had  repaired  to  hii^  standard,  or  taken  arms  in  order  to 
second  his  designs. 

Though  this  cruel  and  unjust  execution  of  a  nobleman  who  had  acted  by 
royal  authority  inade  the  young  king  more  sensible  of  the  furious  spirit  of! 

(1)  BiinMt,vQLi.   Hiime,voLvU.  Ci)I4.iM4. 
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the  covenanters,  as  well  a*  how  little  he  had  to  expect  from  their  genemrily^ 
hia  foilorit  condition  induced  him  to  ratify  the  agreement  w&h  their  .com- 
miasionera,  as  the  only  reaource  left  for  recovering  any  part  of  his  do^ 
minions.  He  accordiogly  embarked  with  them  for  Scotland,  in  &  Duteh  ahio 
of  war,  furnished  by  the  prince  of  Orange»  and  arrived  safe  in  theXrith  of 
Cromarty^  Here  his  humiliati6ns  began.  Before  he  was  permitted  to  laiuU 
l^e  was  obliged  to  sign  the  covenant,  and  to  hear  n^any  sermons  and  lecturee 
on  the  duty  of  persevering  in  that  holy  confederacy.  The  duke  of  HamiltoOt 
formerly  eari  of  Lanerk,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  other  noblemen,  who 
had  shared  his  councils  abroad,  and  whom  the  covenanters  called  enfagerh 
were  immediately  separated  from  him,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  their  own 
houses.  None  of  his  English  courtiers,  except  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  kingdom;  so  that  he  found  himself  entireljr 
in  the  hands  of  Argyle  and  the  taore  rigid  [Mresbyterians,  by  whom  )ie  was 
considered  as  a  mere  pageant  of  stato,  and  at  whose  mercy  lay  both  his  life 
and  Uberiy.(l) 

In  order  to  please  these  austere  zealots,  Charles  embraced  •  measure, 
which  neither  his  inexperienced  youth  nor  the  necessity  of  his  ailaits  cui 
fqlly  justify.  At  their  request,  he  published  a  declaratiODi,  which  must 
have  rendered  him  contemptible  even  to  the  fanatics  who  framed  it :  tod  yet 
his  refusal  might  have  been  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences* 
**  He  gave  tihanks  for  the  merciful  dispensations  of  Providence,  by  which  he 
was  recovered  from  the  snares  of  evil  counsel,  had  attained  a  full  persuasioA 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  covenant,  and  was  induced  to  cast  himsdf  and 
his  interests  wholly  upon  God.  He  desired  to  be  deeply  humbled  and 
afflicted  in  spirit,  because  of  his  father's  following  wicked  measures ;  op* 
posing  the  covenant  and  the  work  of  reformation,  and  shedding  the  blood 
of  God*8  people  throughout  all  his  dommions.  He  lamented  the  idolatry  of 
his  mother,  and  the  toleration  of  it  in  his  fathei's  house ;  a  matter  of  grant 
offence,"  he  said,  ''to  all  the  Protestant  churches,  and- a  heinous  provocation 
of  mM  who  is  a  jealous'God^  vUUing  the  tins  qfthefiiker  iapcn  me  ckUdrtn, 
He  professed  that  he  would  have  no  enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the  covenant; 
and  that  he  detested  all  popery,  superstition,  prelacy,  heresy,  schism,  and 
profaneness,  and  was  resolved  not  to  tolerate,  much  less  to  countonance,  any 
of  thjem^  in  any  part  of  his  dominions.^(2) 

This  declaration  had  not  the  desired  effect.  The  covenanters  and  the 
clergy  were  still  diffident  of  the  king's  sincerity ;  and  their  suspicions  were 
increased,  when  they  compared  his  education  and  the  levity  of  his  character 
with  the  solemn  protestations  he  had  so  readily  made.  They  had  therefore 
prepared  other  trials  for  him.  They  meant  that  he  should  go  through  a 
public  penance  before  his  coronation : — ^and  even  to  that  indignity  Charles  had 
consented.  In  the  mean  time,  he  found  his  authority  totally  annihilated.  He 
was  not  called  to  assist  at  any  public  council,  and  his  favour  was  sufficient 
to  discredit  any  candidate  for  office  or  preferment.  The  same  jealousy  ren- 
dered abortive  all  his  attempts  to  reconcile  the  opposite  forties.  Argyle,  the 
chief  leader  of  the  covenanters,  artfully  eluded  all  tne  king's  advances  towards 
a  coalition.  MaUgnanU  and  engagern  continued  to  be  objects  of  general 
hatred  and  persecution ;  and  whoever  happened  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  clergy 
was  sure  to  be  branded  with  one  or  other  of  those  epithets.(3) 

The  animosities  among  the  parties  in  Scotland  were  so  violent,  that  the 
approach  of  an  English  army  was  not  sufficient  to  allay  them.  The  progreea 
of  that  army  it  must  now  be  our  business  to  observe. 

The  English  parliament  was  no  sooner  ihformed  of  the  issue  of  the  nege^ 
tiations  at  Breda,  than  Cromwell  was  recalled  from  Ireland :  and  vigorous 
preparations  were  made  for  hostilities,  which  it  was  foreseen  would  prove 
inevitable  between  the  two  British  kingdoms.  Ireton  was  left  to  govern 
Irehmd,  in  the  character  of  deputy,  during  Cromwell's  absence;  and  as 

(1}  Burnet,  toI.  I.    Clareodon,  vol.  vi. 
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'  Failriax  Mitt  ratained  the  name  of  commandemn-ehief  oTtiie  forces  In  EbI|^- 
land;  it  was  expected  that  be,  assisted  by  the  lord4kfatenant,  wonld  conduct 
the  war  against  Scotland.  But  although  Faiiihx  had  pennitted  the  army  to 
make  use  of  hie  name  in  offering  Tiolence  to  the  patbament,  and  in  mor- 
dering  his  eomeretgn,  hetcould  not  he  prevailed  upon  to  beer  ann»  against 
his  covenanted  brethren ;  so  inoonsietent  are  the  ideas  of  fanatics  inregard 
to  moral  duty! 

I  Cromwell,  oh  this  occasion,  acted  the  part  of  a  profomid  hypocrite.  Being 
sent  as  one  of  a  committee  of  parliament,  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  Fairfax- 
(with  whose  rigid  inflexibility,  in  every  thing  that  he  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  ptiheiple,  Oliver  was  well  adqoainted),  he  went  so  far  as  to  shed  tears, 
seemingly  of  grief  and  vexation,  m  the  aflbcted  earnestness  of  his  solicit 
tatioBs.  jBnt  all  hi  Vain:  Fairfax  resigned  hia  commission;  and  Cromwell, 
whose  ambition  no  one  could  suspect,  after  he  had  laboured  so  zealmnly  to 
retain  his  superior  in  the  chief  command,  was  declared  captam-general  of  all 
the  forces  in  £ngland.(l)  This  was  the  greatest  step  he  had  yet  made  towards 
sovereignty,  s«ch  a  command  being  of  the  ntmost  consequence  in  a  con^ 
monwealth  that  stood  solely  by  arms.  Fully  sensible  of  tne  importance 
of  rank  he  had^attained,  the  new  general  immediately  assembled  his  forces ; 
and  before  the  Scots  had  signified  any  intention  of  asserting  the  riglit  off 
Cliaries  to  the  crown  of  England,  he  entered  their  country  with  aa  anhy  of 
siJteen  thousand  men. 

Tlifi  Scots,  who  had  be^  to  levy  troops  on  bemg  threatened  with  an 
invasioik  now  doubled  their  diligence,  and  soon  brought  together  a  stout 
acniy.  The  command  of  this  army  was  given  to  David  Lesly,  an  officer  of 
en>erienee,  who  formed  a  very  Ptoper  plan  of  defence.  He  intrenched  hun- 
self  in  a  fortified  camp  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  after  having  taken  care 
to  remove  from  the  counties  between  Berwick  and  Edinburgh  every  thing 
fltot  could  serve  to  subsist  the '  English  army.  Cromwett  advanced  to  the 
Scottish  camp,  and  tried,  by  every  provocation,  to  bring  Lesly  to  a  battle,  but 
without  efiect.  The  prudent  Scotsman,  aware  that,  though  superior  in 
mBBbers,  his  armv  was  inferior  in  diiicipline  to  the  enemy,  kept  carefully 
within  his  intrenchments ;  so  that  Cromwell,  rednced  to  distress  for  want  of 
mevisions,  and  harassed  by  continual  skirmishes,  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Ihipbar,  where  his  fleet  lay  at  anchor.  Lesly  followed  him,  and  encamped 
on  the  heights  of  Lammermore,  which  overlook  that  town.  OromweU,  wh>> 
had  bnt  a  few  days'  forage,  seemed  now  on  the  brink  of  ruin  or  disgrace. 
He  was  eonscious  of  his  danger,  and  is  said  to  have  etebraced  the  desperate 
resolution  of  sending  to  Newcastle  his  foot  and  artillery  by  sea,  and  of 
attempting,  at  all  hazards,  to  force  his  way  with  his  cavalry.  But  in  this  he 
would  have  found  the  ntmost  trouble,  as  Lesly  had  taken  possession  of  ali 
the  difficult  passes  between  Dunbaf  and  Berwic|t :  and  could  he  even  have 
aeoomj^ished  his  retreat,  it  would  have  occasioned,  in  the  present  unsettled 
dimsition  of  men's  minds,  a  general  insurrection  for  the  king  in  England,  (d) 

Bnt  the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  the  Scottish  clergy  relieved  Cromwell  from  &u 
his  difficulties.  They  had  ordered  the  khig  to  leave  the  camp,  on  finding  he 
gained  on  the  affections  of  the  soldiery ;  and  they  had  likewise  carerully 
purged  it  of  a  large  body  of  maiigttemU  and  enga^en^  whose  loyalty  had  led 
them  to  attend  their  young  sovereign,  and  who  were  men  of  the  matest 
credit  and  military  appearance  m  the  nation.  They  now  thought  they  had 
an  army  composed  wholly  of  saints;  and  so  confident  were  they  of  success, 
that  after  wrestling  dSl  night  with  the  Lord  in  prayer,  they  forced  Lesly,  in 
spite  of  his  earnest  remonstrances}  to  descend  into  the  plain  in  order  to  slay 
the  Hdarian  host.  .Cromwell,  who  had  also  been  seeking  the  Lord  in  his 
Way,  and  had  felt  grefat  eniargement  of  heart  in  prayer,  seeing  the  Scottish 
camp  in  motion,  was  elated  with  holy  transport.  **  God,"  cried  he,  "  is 
delivering  them  into  our  hands :  they  are  coming  down  to  ns !"  He  accord- 
ingly commanded  his  army  to  advance,  singing  psalms,  in  proof  of  his  perfect 

ff^WmmkM.   ClamdoKu  (^  Burnet,  voL  i.  ClanBdM,  toL  ifL  .  WUtloAt^  r.  fifl 
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assurance  of  victory,  and  fell  iipon  the  Scots  before  they  were  disposed. ia 
order  of  battle,  a/ler  descending^  the  hilL  They  were  suddenly  broken,  and 
totally  routed.  About  three  tliousand  fell  in  the  battle  and  pursuit,  and  about 
twice  that  number  wer0  taken  prisoners.  Cromwell,  improving  his  advan- 
tage, made  himself  master  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  while  the  remnant  of  the 
Scottish  army  fled  to  Stirring.(l)  An  ague,  with  which  he  was  seized,  and 
the  approach  of  winter,  prevented  him  from  pushing  his  conquests  faKher, 
before  the  close  of  the  campaign. 

•The  defeat  at  Dunbar,  which  broke  the  power  and  brought  down  the  spnrit- 
ual  pride  of  the  covenanters,  who  reproached  their  God  with  the  slaughter 
of  his  elect,  and  of  deceiving  them  by  false  revelationiB,  was  by  no  means 
disagreeable  to  the  king.  He  considered  the  armies  that  fought,  on  both 
sides,  as  almost  equally  his  enemies;  and  be  hoped  that  the  vanquished,  for 
their  own'preservation,  would  now  be  obliged  to  allow  him  some  more  autho- 
rity. He  was  not  deceived.  The  Scottish  parliament,  which  met  sodn  «fter 
at  Perth,  agreed  to  admit  Hamilton,  Lauderdale,  and  all  the  engagersy  to 
shai^.in  the  civil  and  military  employments  of  the  kingdom,  on  their  doing 
public  penance.  Some  maUgnanUf  or  episcopal  royalistis,  also  crept  in 
among  them :  and  the  king^s  intended  penance  was  changed  into  the  cere- 
mony of  his  coronation,  which  was  perfonned  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity 
at  Scone.(3^ 

'But  Charles,  amid  all  this  appearance  of  respect,  was  still  in  a  condition  thel 
very  ill  suited  his  temper  and  diaposition.  He  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  rigid  covenanters,  and  was  m  reality  little  better  than  a  prisoner.  Ex- 
posed to  all  the  rudei^ess  and  pedantry  of  the  presbyterian  deigy,  and  obliged 
to  listen  to  prayers  and  sermons  from  tnom  to  night,  he  had  no  opportunity  for 
the  disi)lay  of  his  agreeable  qualities  ;  and  could  not  help  frequently  betray- 
ing, amid  so  many  objects  of  ridicule  and  disgust,  evident  symptoms  of  We»* 
riness  and  contempt.  For  although  artful  in  the  practice  of  courtly  dissimu- 
lation, he  could  never  mould  his  features  into  that  starched  grimace  which 
the  covenanters  regarded  as  the  infallible  sign  of  conversion.  His  spiritual 
guides,  therefore,  never  thought  him  sufficiently  regenerated,  but  were  conti- 
nually striving  to  bring  him  into  a  more  perfect  state  of  grace.(3) 

Shocked  at  all  these  indignities,  and  still  more  tired  with  tne  formalities 
to  which  he  was  obliged  to  submit,  Charles  attempted  to  regain  his  liberty, 
by  joining  a  ,body  of  royalists,  who  promised  to  su]^poit  him.  He  accord- 
ingly made  his  escape  m>m  Argyle  and  the  covenanters ;  but  beuig  puisoed 
by  colonel  Mont^mery  and  a  troop  of  horse,  he  was  induced  to  return,  on 
finding  the  royalists  less  powerful  than  he  expected.  This  elopement,  how- 
ever, had  a  good  effect.  The  king  was  afterward  better  treated,  and  intrusted 
with  more  authority;  the  covenanters  being  afraid  of  renewing theur rigours, 
lest  he  should  embrace  some  desperate  measure.(4) 

The  Scottish  army  was  assembled,  under  Hamilton  and  Lesly,  as  early 
as  the  season  would  permit,  and  Charles  was  allowed  to  join  the  cainp. 
But,  imminent  as  the  danger  was,  the  Scots  were  still  divided  by  ecclesias- 
tical disputes.  The  forces  of  the  western  ooiurties,  disclaiming  the  authority 
of  the  parliament,  would  not  act  in  conjunction  with  an  army  that  admitted 
any  engagers  or  maUgnaniU  among  them,  ^hey  called  themselves  the  frtn 
te$Urif  aud  the  other  party  were  denominated  the  re»olytimer$ — distinc- 
tions which  continued  to  agitate  the  kingdom  with  theological  hatred  and 
animosity.  (6) 

Charles,  having  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  encamped  at  Tor- 
wood,  in  a  very  advantageous  situation.  The  town  of  Stirling  lay  at  his 
back,  and  the  plentiful  county  of  Fife  supplied  l^m  with  provisions.  His 
front,  to  which  the  English  armv  advanced,  was  defended  by  strong  intrench- 
ments ;  and  his  soldiers,  as  well  as  his  generals,  being  rendered  more  delibe- 
rately cautious  by  experience,  Cromwell  in  vain  attempted  to  draw  them 


(n  Burnet,  Vol.  L    Clarendon,  vol.  v\.    Whitlocke,  p.  471.    Sir  Edvraid  WaUEor,  UiH.  IX—,    to4 
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ftom  their  potts  by  offeni^g  them  battle.  After  the  two  armie^had  feced 
eaqh  other  aboat  nix  weeks,  Crom  welt  sent  a  detaehtnent  over  the  Forth,  into 
Fife,  in  order  to  cut  off.  the  king's  provisions ;  and  so*  intent- was  he  on  that 
object,  that,  losing  sight  of  idl  besides,  he  passed  over  with  his  whole  army, 
and  effectually  accomplished  his  purpose.  The  king  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  his  post  any  longer.  .         '  ,     ■' 

In  this  desfwrate  extremity,  Charles  embraced  a  resolution  worthy  of  a 
prince  contending  for  empire.  He  lifted  his  camp,  and  boldly  marched  into 
England,  with  an  army  of  fourteen  thousaod  men.  Cromwell,  whose  mind 
was  inore  vigorous  than  comprehensive,  was  equally  surprised  and  akrmed- 
at  this  movement.  But  if  he  had  been  g^ty  of  an  error,  in  the  ardour  of 
distressing  his  enemy^  he  took  the  most  effectual  means  to  repair  it.  He 
despatched  Lambert  with  a  body  of  cavalry  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the 
royal  atiny;  he  left  Monk  to  complete  the  reduction  of  Scotland;  and  he 
himself  foUewed  the  king-  with  sdl  possible  expedition. 

Charles  had  certainly  reason  to  enect,  from  the  general  hatred  which  pre^ 
vailed  against  the  parliament,  that  his  presence  would  produce  a  treneral 
insunhection  in  England*  But  he  found  nimself  disappointed.  The  English 
Presbyterians,  havmg  no  notice  of  his  design,  were  not  prepared  to  join 
nim ;  and  the  cavaliers,  or  old  rovalists,  to  whom  his  approach  was  equally 
unknown,  were  farther  deterred  from  such  a  measure,  by  the  necessity  of 
•Dbecribing  the  covenant.  Both  pai^ies  were  overawed  by  the  militia  of  the 
counties,  which  the  parliament  had,  every  where,  authority  sufficient  to  raise. 
Mational  aiitipathy  had' also  Jts  influence ;  and  the  king  found,  when  he  arrived 
at  Worcester,  that  his  forces  were  little  more  numerous  than  when  he  left 
the  borders  of  Scotland.  Cromwell,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
attacked  Worcester  on  aU  sides ;  and  Charles,  after  beholding  the  ruin  of  his 
cause,  and  giving  many  proofs  of  personal  valour,  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  mght.  The  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  made  a^desperate  resistanee, 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  Scots  were  almost  aU  either  killed  or  taken. 
The  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  eight  ttousand,  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the 
American  planter8.(l) 

When  the  king  left  Worcester,  he  was  attended  by  Lesly,  the  Scottish 
H^aeral,  and  a  party  of  horse ;  but  seeing  them  overwhelmed  with  consterna- 
tion, and  fearmg  they  could  not  reach  their  own  country,  he  withdrew 
himself  from  them  in  the  night,  with  two  or  three  friends,  from  whom  he 
also  separated  himself,  after  making  them  cut  off  his  hair,  that  he  might  the 
better  effect  his  escape,  in  ah  unknown  character.  By  the  direction  of  the 
earl  of  Derby,  he  went  to  Bdscobel,  a  lone  house  on  the  borders  oi  Stafford-  . 
shire,  inhabited  by  one  Pendrel,  an  obscure  but  honest  farmer.  Here  he 
continued  for  some  days,  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  employed  in  cutting 
fegots  along  with  the  farmer  and  his  three  brothers.  One  day,  for  the  better 
concealment,  he  mounted  a  spreading  oak;  among  the  thick  branches  of 
which  he  sheltered  himself,  while  several  persons  passed  below  in  search  of 
their  unhappy  sovereign,  and  expressed,  in  his  hearing,  their  earnest  desire 
of  seizing  him,  that  they  might  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  his  father's 
murderers.(2) 

An  attempt  to  relate  all  the  romantic  adventures  of  Charles,  before  he  com- 
pleted his  escapcp  woQld  lead  me  into  details  that  could  only  serve  to  gratify 
an  idle  cnriosity»  But  there  is  one  other  anecdote  that  must  not  be  omitted, 
as  it  shows,  in  a  strong  light,  the  loyalty  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  English 
gentry,  even  in  those  times  of  general  rebellion  and  fanaticism. 

The  king  having  met  with  lord  Wilmot,  who  was  skulking  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boscobel,  they  agreed  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  fidelity  of 
Mr.  Lane,  a  zealous  royalist,  who  lived  at  Bentley,  not  many  miles  distant. 
By  the  contrivance  of  this  gentleman,  who  treated  them  with  great  respect 
«id  cordiality,  they  were  enabled  to  reach  the  seacoast;  the  king  riding,  on 

(1)  Wbitlocke.    Clarendon. 
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fhe  same  hofse,  before  Mr.  Lane^s  daughter  to  Bristol,  ih  the  dmraeter  of  a 
•ervant.  Bat  when^harlea  arrived  there,  he  found  no  ship^oold  si^l  from 
that  port,  for  either  France  or  Spain, -for  more  than  a  month :  he  was,  there* 
fore,  obliged  to  look  elsewhere  in  quest  of  a  passage.  In  the  mean  time,  ho 
intrusted  himself  to  colonel  Wyndham  of  Dorsetshire,  a  gentleman  of  dis- 
tinguished loyalty.  Wyndham,  before  he  received  the  king,  asked  leave  to 
impart  the  secret  to  his  mothet.  The  request  was  granted ;  and  that  venera- 
ble matron,  on  bein^  introduced  to  her  royal  guest,  expressed  the  utmost  joy, 
that  having  lost,  without  regret,  three  sons  and  one  grandson  iii  defence  of 
his  father,  she  was  still  reserved,  in  her  declining  years,  to  be  instrun^ntal  in 
hu  preservation.  The  colonel  himself  told.  Charies,  that  Ids  father,  sir 
Thomas,  in  the  year  1^36,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  called  to  him  his  five 
sons,  and  said,  '*  My  children !  you  have  hitherto  seen  serene  arid  quiet  times  ^ 
but.  I  must  warn  you  now  to' prepare  for  clouds  and  storms.  Factions  arise 
on  every  side,  and  threateo  the  tranquillity  of  your  native  country.  But 
whatever  happen,  do  you  fai^fuUy  honour  and  obey  your  prince,  and  adhere 
to  the  crown..  I  diarge  you  never  to  forsake  the.eromi,  though  it  should  hamg^ 
upon  a  buthrr--^  These  last  words,"  added  Wyndham,  "^made  such  impres- 
sion on  our  breasts,  that  the  many  afflictions  of  these  sad  times  could  never 

efhce  their  indelible  characten''(l)  .  ^ 

While  the  king  remained  at  the  nouse  of  colonel  Wyndham,  all  his  friends 
in  Britain,  and  over  Europe,  were  held  in  the  most  anxious  suspense,  with 
respect  to  his  fate.  No  one  could  eoojecture  what  was  become  of  hkn,  or 
whether  he  was  dead  or  alive ;  but  a  report  of  his  death  bein^  generally 
credited,  happily  relaxed  the  seareh  of  his  enemies.  Meantime, » many 
attempts  were  made  to  procure  a  vessel  for  his  eiNsape,  though  without  suocess* 
He  was  obliged  to  shift  his  quarters,  to  assume  new  disguises,  and  intrust 
himself  to  other  friends,  who  all  gave  proofs  of  incorruptible  Adelity  and 
attachment.  At  last,  a  small  vessel  was  found  at  Shoreham  in  Sussex,  where 
he  embarked,  and  arrived  safely  at  Fieschamp,  in  Normatidy,  after  one-and- 
forty  days*  oonceaUnent,  during  which  the  secret  of  hialife  bA4  been  intrusted 
to  forty  different  person8.(2) 

The  battle  of  Worcester,  which  utterly  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the 
royalists,  afforded  Cromwell  what  he  called  his  crowmng  mercy  ;{Z)  an  imme- 
diate prospect  of  that  sovereignty  which  had  long  been  the  object  of  his 
ambition.  Extravagantly  elatod  with  his  good  fortune,  he  would  have 
knighted  in  the  field  of  viotory  Lambert  and  Fleetwood,  two  of  his  generals, 
if  he  had  not  been  dissuaded  by  his  friends  frmn  exercising  that  act  of  regal 
authority. (4)  Every  place  now  submitted  to  the  arms  of  the  commonweaUh; 
not  only  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  contiguous  islands,  but  also  on 
the  continent  of  America,  and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies :  so  that  the  par- 
liament had  soon  leisure  to  look  abroad,  and  to  exert  its  vigour  against  foreigv 
nations.    The  Dutch  first  felt  the  weight  of  its  vengeance. 

The  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  being  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
Munster,  that  repubUc  was  now  become  the  greatest  commercial  state  ia 
Europe.  The  English  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Hol- 
landers ;  but  the  common  interests  of  religion,  for  a  time,  and  afterward  the 
alliance  between  the  house  of. Stuart  and  the  family  of  Osanee*  prevented 
any  rupture  between  the  two.  nations.  This  alliance  had  also  led  the  states 
to  favour  the  royal  cause,  during  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and  to  overlook 
the  murder  of  Dorislaus,  one  of  the  regicides,  who  was  assassinated  at  the 
Hague  by  the  followers  of  Montrose.  But  after  the  death  of  William  H. 
prince  of  Orange,  who  wa^  carried  off  by  the  small-pox  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  enslaving  the  people  whom  his  ancestors  had  restored  to  liberty, 
more  respect  was  shown  to  the  English  commonwealth  by  the  governing 
party  in  Holland,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of  violent  republicans.  Through 
the  influence  of  that  party,  a  perpetual  edict  was  issued  against  the  dignity 
of  stadtholder.     Encouraged  by  this  revolution,  the  English  parliament 

(1)  Cl  vendoa.    Bate*.    HeaUie.  C9)  Id.  IbNL 
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tiioii^bt  the  fle&Mfti  fftvmirabl&  for  cefinenting  a  close  oonfederacy  with  the 
•lates  9  and  St.  John, '  who  waJA  sent  over  to'  the  Hagne,  in  the  character  of 
plenipotentiary,  had  entertained  the  idea  of  forming  such  a  coalition  between 
the  two  republics  as  would  have  rendered  their  interests  inseparable.  But 
their  high  mightinesses,  anwilUng'  to  enter  into  such  a  solemn  treaty  with  a 
goremment  whose  measures  were  so  obnoxious,  and  whose  situation  seemed 
yet  precarious,  offered  only  to  renew  their  former  i^liances  with  England: 
and  the  haughty  St.  John. 'dii;c^ni?ted  witL  -".L^  i"jv^^v*''.'':^-.:i^  =■:  well  as 
incensed  at  some  aflfrontis  which  had  h^tm  pu^  ^ptnyiiim^r^^e  retninei^  of 
the  palatine  andOrange  familif^fi,retij^rltt>t^btuiopwtwaLt^^  reso- 

hition  of  taking  advantage  of  the  natM^i^  jc?a)dtifey,Hn  otdejtc}  expHe  a  quarrel 
between  the  two  commottweaUh9.{ljTT  >7  T  '^^  K  P  SI  T  Y  J 

The  parliament  entered  into  th^i^^tmeAt 'ST'lTteir  ainba^dor;  and, 
through  his  influence,  in  conjunt!tiQii%i|p^at  of  C?^¥my(llpw  framed  and 
passed  the  famous  ./let  o^  Aai^tg^aftoThsllc^labM  regula- 

tiotis  of  less  importance,  that  no  goomi^tSBt^^^^jsni^tirffpi]  iuu^  Hngland, 
firom  Asia,  Africa,  or  AmeTica^  but  ia  English  s^hipi; :  nor  frojn  any  part  of 
Europe)  except  in  such  vessels  as  belong,  to  that  country  of  which  the  goods 
are  the  growth  or  manufacture.  This  act,  thou^  necessary  and  truly  poli* 
tieal  as  a  domestic  measute,  afid  general  in  its  restrictions  on  foreign- powers, 
more  especially  affected  the  Dutch,  as  was  foreseen ;  because  their  country 

erodnees  few  coraniodities,  and  thcry  subsisted  and  still  subsist  chiiefly  by 
eing  the  carriors  and  factors  of  other  nations.  A  mutual  jealoiksy,  aocoih* 
panied  with  mutual  injuries,  accordingly  took  place  between  the  two  repub* 
uoa;  and  a  desperate  naval  war,  ultimately  occasioned  by  a  dispute  about  the 
bOnoor  of  the  nag,  was  the  consequence. 

Van  Tromp,  an  admiral  of  great  renown,  had  received  fVorh  the  states 
tike  command  of  aHeet  of  forty  sail,  in  order  to  protect  the  Dutch  merchant- 
men against  the  English  privateers.  He  was  forced,  as  he  pretended,  by 
stress  of  weather,  into  the  road  of  Dover,  where  he  met  with  the  celebrated 
IHak^  who  commanded  an  English  fleet  of  only  fifteen  sail.  Elated  with  his 
superiority,  the  Dutch  commander,  instead  of  obeying  the  signal  to  strike 
hia  flag,  according  to  ancient  custom,  in  the  presence  of  an  English  man-of- 
war,  is  said  to  have  poured  a  broadside  into  the  admiral^  ship.  Blake  boldly 
returned  the  salute,  notwithstanding  his  slender  force;  and  being  afterward 
joined  by  a  squadron  of  eight  sail,  he  maintained  a  desperate  battle  for  five 
BOWS,  and  took  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  sunk  another.  Night  parted 
the  two  fleets. 

Several  other  engagements  ensued,  without  any  decided  advantage.  At 
length,  Yan  Tromp,  seconded  by  the  famous  De  Ruyter^  met  near  the  Good- 
wins with  the  English  fleet  conmaaiided  by  Blake ;  who,  although  inferior, 
as  formerly,  in  force,  did  not  decline  the  combat.  A  furious  encounter 
aceonlingly  took  place ;  in  whfeh  the  admirals  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  the 
inlbrier  officers  and  seamen,  ejcerted  uncommon  bravery.  But  the  Dutch, 
as  nnght  be  expected,  were  ultitnately^conquerors.  Two  English  ships  were 
taken,  two  burned,  and  one  sunk. 

Ailer  thia  victory,  Tromp,  in  bravado,  fixed  a  br6oin  to  the  top  of  his  main- 
mast, as  if  determined  to  sweep  the  sea  of  IQI  English  vessels.  But  he  was 
not  suflSned  long  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  Great  preparations  were  made  in 
E^land,  in  order  to  avenge  so  mortifying  an  insolt,  and  recover  the  honour 
of  the  flag.  A  gallant  fleet  Of  eighty  sail  was  speedily  fitted  out.  Blake 
was  again  invested  with  the  chief  command,  having  under  him  Dean  and 
Monk,  two  worthy  associates. 

While  the  English  admiral  lay  off  Portland,  ho  descried,  by  break  of 
day,  a  Dutch  fleet  of  seventy-six  ships  of  war,  sailing  up  the  channel,  with 
three  hundred  merdiantmen  under  its  convoy.    This  fleet  was  commanded 

(1)  The  duke  tfT  Tovk  bdnftbai  atthe  HagQe,  St  John  had  the  pnsuniption,  in  a  pabllc  walk,  to  dbpati 

fhi  wwartirtii  wISi  Mni     Firad  at  Uifci  laault,  tbe  prince  palaUne  pulkd  off  tha  anAMwiot*a  bat,  ani 

'  bade  him  tenect  the  loo  and  brother  of  hii  king.    St.  John  pat  his  hand  to  hie  fword,  and  refused  to 

ackaowMie  eHber  Uie  kinj  or  duke  of  ^^iJl^jJ^JP^}^  taklngpart  wiUl  the  piinDt,  dw  proud 
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by  Van  Tromp  and  De  Rayter*  who  intrepidly  prepaied  thenuelvei  to  combat 
their  old  antagonist,  hnd  support  that  glory  wnich  they  had  acquired*  The 
battle  that  ensued  was  accoidingly  the  most  furious  that  had  yet  been  fought 
between  the  hostile  powers.  Two  days  was  the  contest  maintained  with 
the  utmost  rage  and  obstinacy :  on  the  third  the  Dutch  gave  way,  and  yielded 
the  sovereignty  of  the  ocean  once  more  to  .its  natural  lords.  Tromp,  how- 
ever, by  a  masterly  retreat,  saved  all  the  merchantmen  except  thirty :  but  he 
lost  eleven  ships  of  war,  and  had  two  thousand  men  killed-(l ) 

After  this  signal  overthrow,  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch  seemed,  for  a 
time,  to  be  utterly  annihilated,  and  with  it  their  trade*  Their  commerce 
by  the  channel  was  cut  off;  even  that  to  the  Baltic  was  much  reduced;, 
and  their  fisheries  were  totally  suspended.  Almost  two  thousand  of  their 
ships  had  fsdlcn  into  the  hands  of  the  English  seamen.  Convinced  at  last 
of  the  necessity  of  subn^ission,  they  resolved  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the 
Enffllsh  parliament  by  soliciting  peace.  But  their  advances  were  treated 
witn  disdain.  It  was  not  therefore  without  pleasure  the  states  received  an 
account  of  the  dissolution  of  that  haughty  assembly. 

The  cause  of  this  dissolution  it  must  now  be  our  business  to  investigate 
and  to  relate  the  circumstances  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 

The  zealous  republicans,  who  had  long  entertained  a  well-founded  jealousy 
of  the  ambitious  views  of  Cromwell,  took  every  opportunity  of  extolling 
ihe  advantages  of  the  fleet,  while  they  endeavoured  to  discredit  the  army: 
and  insisting  on  the  intolerable  expense  to  which  the  nation  was  subjected, 
they  now  urged  the  necessity  of  a  reduction  of  the  land  forces.  That  able 
commander  and  artful  politician,  who  clearly  saw,  from  the  whole  train  of 
their  proceedings,  that  they  were  afraid  of  his  power,  and  meant  to  reduce  it» 
boldly  resolved  to  prevent  them,  by  realizing  their  apprehensions.  He  imme- 
diately summoned  a  council  of  officers ;  and  as  most  of  them  had  owed  theur 
advancement  to  his  favourr  and  relied  upon  him  for  their  future  preferment, 
he  found  them  entirely  devoted  to  his  will.  They  accordingly  agreed  to  frame 
a  remonstrance  to  the  parliament,  complaininff  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  anny, 
and  demanded  a  new  representative  body.  The  commons  were  offended  at 
4ii8  liberty,  and  came  to  a  resolution  not  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  but  to  fill 
up  their  number  by  new  elections. 

Enraeed  at  such  obstinacy,  Cromwell  hastened  to  the  house  with  three 
hundred  soldiers ;  some  of  whom  he  placed  at  the  door,  some  in  the  lobby, 
and  some  on  the  stain.  He  first  addressed  himself  to  his  friend  St.  John, 
telling  hini  he  had  come  with  a  purpose  of  doing  what  grieved  him  to  the 
very  soul,  and  what  he  had  earnestly  besought  the  Lord  not  to  impose  upon 
him ;  but  there  was  a  necessity,  he  added,  lor  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  the  nation.  He  sat  down  for  some  time,  and  heard  the  debates.  Aftev- 
ward  starting  up  suddenly,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  inspiration  or  insanity, 
he  loaded  the  parliament  with  the  keenest  reproaches,  fonts  tjrranny,  oppres- 
sion, and  robbery  of  the  public*  Then  stamping  with  his  foot,  which  was  a 
signal  for  the  soldien  to  enter,  ^  For  shame !"  said  he  to  the  members,  ^  get 
you  gone !  and  give  place  to  honester  men ;  to  those  who  will  more  faithfmly 
discharge  their  trust  You  are  no  longer  a  parliament!  I  tell  yon,  you 
are  no  longer  a  parliament.  The  Lorn  hath  done  with  you :  he  hath 
chosen  other  instruments  for  carrying  On  his  work."  Sir  Henry  Vane 
remonstratin|^  against  this  outrage,  Cromwell  exclaimed,  with  a  loud 
voice,  ^  0,  sir  Harry  Ys^ie !  sir  Harry  Vane !  the  Lord  deliver  me  from  sir 
Harry  Vane !"  words  by  which  it  should  seem  that  he  wished  some  of  the 
soldien  to  despateh  him.  Taking  hold  of  Martin  by  the  cloak,  **  Thou  art  a 
whore*master!"  said  he;  to  another,  *'Thou  art  an  adulterer!*'  to  a  third, 
**  Thou  art  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton !"  and  to  a  fourth,  *^  Thou  art  an  extor- 
tioner !**  He  commanded  a  siudier  to  sieze  the  mace,  saying,  **  What  shall  we 
do  with  tkit  ba/uble  .^— Here,**  added  he,  **  take  it  away !— It  is  you,"  subjoined 
he,  addressing  himself  to  the  membera,  ^  that  have  forced  me  to  proceed  thus. 

(1)  BiiRliec*i^>OT«2JnrtoiY.   CampMriJUMtidrci«w««iiirfl(^ 
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IteTesei^liI  the  Lord,  niofat  and  day,  that  he  wjotild  nrlfaerilaymethan  pot 
me  i^ion  this  work  !*'  And  having  pre viooely  commanded  the  toldien  to  clear 
the  house*  he  ordered  the  door  to  be  locked,  put  the  key  in  hie  pocket,  and 
retired  to  hie  lodgings  in  Whiteball.(  1)    . 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  did  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  a  manner  so  suitaUe  to  hii 
general  character,  and  without  bloodshed,  am\ihilate  the  very  shadow  of  the 
parliament :  in  consequence  of  which  faring  step  he  rentdned  possessed  of 
the  whole  civil  and  miUtarv  power  of  the  three  kingdoms;  and  dispassionate 
reasoners  of  all  parties,  who  had  suceeitw^  enjoyed  the  melatidkoly  pleaeure  cf 
teemg  the  n^riee  they  had  reciproeaUv  tuffirea  revenged  on  ^ieir  enemies,  were 
at  last  made  sensible^  that  licentious  liberty,  under  whatever  pretence  |ts  vio« 
lences  may  be  covered,  must  inevitably  end  in  the  arbitrary  and.  despotic 
govemmeiit  of  a  single  person.  Nor  were  the  people,  considered  as  a  body, 
displeased  at  the  violent  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  from  whom  they  expected 
more  lenity  than  from  the  imperious  republicans,  who  had  hitherto  held  the 
reins  of  government. 

This  extrabrdinar^  man,  who  now  lorded  it  over  his  fellow-siibjects,  was 
boni  at  Huntingdon,  in  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  a  good  family ; 
though  he  himself,  being  the  son  of  a  second  brother,  inherited  but  a  small 

Eateraal  estate.  The  line  of  his  education  was  liberal ;  \>ni  his  genius  beinr 
ttte  fitted  for  the  elegant  and  tranquil  i)uiBuita  of  literature,  he  made  smaS 
proficiency  m  his  studies  at  the  umverSities.  He  even  threw  himself  into  a 
dissolute  course  of  life,  when  sent  to  study  the  law  in  one  of  the  inns  of 
etnm ;  and  consumed  the^more  early  years  of  his  manhood  in  ffaming,  drink- 
ing, and  debauchery.  But  all  of  a  sudden  he  was  seized  with  a  religious 
qiudm,  a/feoted  a  grave  and  sanctified  behaviour,  and  w«s  soon  distinguished 
amoDg  the  puritanical  party  by  the  fervour  of  his  devotional  exercises.  In 
order  to  repair  his  injured  fortune,  he  betook  himself  to  farming ;  but  he 

rt  so  much  time,  with  his  family  in  prayers,  morning  and  afternoon, 
his-new  occupation  served  only  to  involve  him  in.^ater  difficulties.  His 
spiritaal  reputation,  however,  was  so  high,  that,  notwithstanding  the  low  state 
of  his  temporal  affairs,  he  found  means  to  be  chosen  a  member  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  The  ardour  of  his  zeal  frequently  prompted  him  to  rise  in  the 
house,  but  he  was  not  heard  with  attention ;  his  person  being  ungraceful,  his 
voice  untunable,  his  elocution  embarrassed^  and  his  speeches  tedious,  obscure, 
confused,  and  oAen  unintelligible.  -  But,  as  a  profound  thinker  very  justly 
observes,  there  are,  in  a  great  variety  of  human  geniuses,  some  who,  though 
they  see  their  objects  clearly  and  distinctly  in  general,  yet  when  they  come 
to  unfold  their  ideas,  by  discourse  or  writmg,  lose  that  luminous  conception 
which  they  had  before  attained. 

Never  was  this  philosophical  truth  more  fully  exemplified  than  in  tiie  cha- 
faeter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  actions  were  as  decisive,  prompt,  and  judi- 
cious, as  his  speeches  were  wavering,  prolix,  and  inconclusive.  Nor  were 
his  written  compositions  much  superior  to  his  speeches ;  the  great  defect  of 
both  eonsistmg,  not  in  the  want  of  expression,  but  in  the  seeming  want  of 
ideas.  Yet  Cromwell,  though  upwaru  of  forty  years  of  age  before  he  em- 
bnced  the  military  profession,  soon  became  an  excellent  officer,  without  the 
help  of  a  master.  He  first  raised  a  troop,  and  then  a  regiment,  of  horse ;  and 
it  was  he  who  instituted  that  discipline,  and  infused  that  spirit,  which  rendered 
the  parliamentary  forces  in  the  end  victorious.  He  introduced  and  recom- 
meiided  the  practice  of  enlisting  the  sons  of  farmers  and  freeholders,  instead 
of  the  debauched  and  enervated  inhabitanU  of  great  cities  or  liianufacturinff 
towns.  He  preached,  he  prayed,  he  fought,  he  punished,  he  rewarded;  ana 
inspired,  first  nis  own  regiment,  and  afterward  the  whole  army,  with  the  wildest 
and  boldest  endiusiasm.  The  steps  by  which  he  rose  to  high  command,  and 
attained  to  sovereignty,  we  have  already  had  occasioji  to  trace.  Let  us  now 
yiew  hun  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority. 

When  Cromwell  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  he  had  three  parties  in 

O)  Wbitioelu,pi5S4.   Lmllow, vol. IL   Gtaraidop, voL fl.   Haae,voLvlL 
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the  nation  asajBut  fabn ;  the  lOTaliatBv  ^  preabyterianftt  a&d  tb»  lepubUaans* 
But  as  each  of  theae  had  a  violent  antipathy  against  both  the  others,  none  ot 
them  could  become  formidable  to  the  army ;  and  the  republicans^  whom  he 
had  dethroned,  and  whose  resentment  he  had  most  occasion  to  fear,  were 
farther  ^vided  among  themselves.  Besides  the  independents,  they  conaieted 
of  two  sets  of  men,  w6o  had  a  mutual  contempt  for  each  other :  namelyt  the 
millenariaift,  or^^innonarehy  men,  who  expected  suddenly  the  aecoud  coming 
of  Christ;  and  the  deists^  who  utterly  denied  the  truth  of  revelation*  antt 
considered  the  tenets  of  the  various  sects  as  alike  founded  in  folly  and  enror 
The  deists  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  Cromwell  $  partly  from  the  remains  of 
religious  prejudice,  but  chiefly  because  he  could  have  no  hold  of  thorn  by  entbu* 
siasm.  He  therefore  treated  them  with  great  ri^iir,  and  usually  denommated 
them  the  heaihemAl)  The  heads  of  this  smalldivision  were  Algernon  $idnev« 
Henry  Nevil,  Challoner,  Martin,  Wildman,  and  Harrington ;  men  whose  abia- 
ties  might  have  rendered  them  dangerous,  had  not  the  freedom  of  their 
opinions  excited  the  indignation  of  all  parties.  (3) 

Cromwell  paid  more  attention  to  the  millenarians,  who  had  ^at  intesest 
In. the  army,  and  whose  narrow  understandmg  and  enthusiastic  tempec 
afforded  full  scope  for  the  exercise. of  his  pious  deceptioua.  These  men, 
while  they  anxiously  expected  the  tecond  coming  of  Christ,  beliefed  thai  the 
saints,  among  whom  they  considered  themselves  to  atand  in  the  first  class* 
were  alone  entitled  to  govern  in  the  m^an  time.  Cromwell,  in  eonformity 
with  this  way  of  thinking,  told  them  he  had  only  stepped  in  between  ihe 
Utnmg  and  the  dead^  to  keep  the  nation,  during  that  interval,  from  becoming 
a  prey  to  the  common  enemy. (Z)  And  in  order  to  show  them  how  willing  be 
was  they  should  share  his  power,,  since  God  in  his  providenee  had  thrown 
the  whole  load  of  government  upon  his  shoulders,  he  sent^  by  the  advice  of 
his  council  of  officers,  summcms  to  a' hundred  and  twentv-eight  persons* 
chiefly  gifted  men  of  different  towns  and  counties  of  England,  to  five  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  six  of  Ireland.  On  these  illiterate  enthusiasts,  chosen  by  him« 
self,  he  pretended  to  devolve  the  whole  authority  of  the  state,  under  the 
denomination  of  the  parliament ;  and  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  illami*' 
nated  among  them,  a  leather  seller  in  London,  bore  the  name  of  Praiee43od 
BarebonCf  this  contemptible  assembly  was  ludicrously  called  Bar^Hme*»  par* 
Ua$neni»(i) 

Cromwell  told  the^  fanatical  legislators,  on  their  first  meetinff,  that  he 
never  looked  to  see  such  a  day  when  Christ  should  be  so  owned  :(5)  and 
they,  elated  with  that  high  dignity  to  which  th^y  supposed  themselves  ex- 
alted, as  well  as  encouraged  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  thought 
it  their  duty  to  proceed  to  a  thorough  reformation,  and  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  reign  of  the  Redeemer.^6)  Meanwhile,  the  Dutch  ambassadors  endea^ 
voured  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  them :  but  although  Protestants,  and 
even  presbyterians,  they  met  with  a  bad  reception  from  senators  who  had 
pretensions  to.  such  superior  sanctity;  being  regarded  as  worldly-minded 
men,  intent  only  on  commerce  and  industry,  and  whom  it  was  befitting  the 
saints  should  extirpate,  before  they  undertook  the  subduing  of  Antidirist, 
the  man  of  m,  and  the  extending  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  to  the  utteiBiosI 
comers  of  the  earth.(;7)  The  ambassadors,  who  were  strangers  to  such  ¥^ 
doctrines,  remained  in  astonishment  at  finding  themselves  regarded  as  the 
enemies,  not  of  England,  but  of  Christ ! 


■ome  Indepeodentf,  to  be  trien  of  Uhms  that  were  lo  be  admiuad  to  benellcee,  and  alio  to  dlapoee  of  ill 
UieclMicheitliatwereinliiegift  oriMeraw9,ofUiebliriionaiid«rUM«eaihedra)el^^  (IdiMd^ 
The  epiKopallani  were  nmly  tolerated.    Bunet,abi  lap.  (3)  Burael,  toI  L 
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Even  Cromwell  himself  began  to  be  ashamed  of  the  pageant  he  had  set  up 
nfi  a  legislature^  and  with  Which  he  meant  only  to^amuse  the  populace  and  the 
army.  But  what  particularly  displeased  liim  was,  that  the  members  of  this 
enthusiastic  parliament,  though  they  derived  their  authority  solely  from  him, 
began  to  pretend  powers  from  the  Lord;(l)  and  as  he  had  been  careful  to 
summon  in  his  writs  several  persons  warm  inhis  interest,,  he  hmted  to  soipe 
of  them,  that  the  sittings  of  such  a  parliament  any  longer  would  be  of  no  Ser- 
vice to  the  nation.  They  accordingly  met  sooner  than  usual,  as  had  been 
concerted,  and  along  with  Rouse,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons* 
repahred  to  Cromwell  and  his  council  of  officers,  declaring  themselves 
miequal  to  the  task  which  they  had  unwarily  undertaken,  and  resigned  their 
delegated  power.  Biit  general  Harrison,  and  abo^t  twenty  other  fanatics, 
remained  in  the  house;  and  that  they  might  prevent  the  reign  of  the  saints 
from  «oming  to  an  untimely  end,  they  placed  one  Moyer  in  the  chair,  and 
were  preparing  ^to  draw  up  protests,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  colonel 
White  and  a  party  of  soldiers*  The  colonel  asked  them  what  they  did  there  t 
•*  We  are  seeking  the  Lord,"  said  Ihey.^'  Then  you  may  go  elsewhere," 
replied  he;  *'  for,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  has  not  been  he)re  these  many 
yeare.^Ca) 

The  councU  of  officers,  by  virtue  of  that  pretended  power  which  the  mocjc 
parliament  had  resigned  into  their  hands,  now  voted,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  temper  the  liberty  of  a  republic  by  the  authority  of  a  single  person.  And 
being  in  possession'of  that  argument  which  silences  all  others,  namely,  force* 
they  prepared  what  was  called  the  irutrurneTit  qf  gwemmeni,  and  declared 
Oliver  Cromwell  ^rofec^or,  or  supreme  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth,  tho 
name  of  king  being ^tiU  odious  to  their  ears.  He  was  accordingly  conducted 
to  Whitehall  with  great  solemnity,  Lambert  carrying  the  sword  of  state 
before  him:  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  highness;  and  having  taken 
the  oath  required  of  him,  he  was  proclaimed  over  all  the  three  kingdoms* 
without  the  smallest  opposition.(3) 

The  chief  articles  in  the  instrument  of  government  were,  that  the  protector 
should  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  state,  which  should  not  consist  of  moire 
than  twenty-one,  nor  of  less  than  thirteen  persons ;  that  in  his  name  all  justice 
should  be  administered,  and  from  him  all  honours  derived ;  that  he  should 
have  the  right  of  peace  and  war;  that  the  power  of  tne  sword  should  be 
invested  in  him  jointly  with  the  parliament  while  sitting,  and,  during  the 
intervals,  jointly  with  the  council  of  state ;  that  ]ie  should  summon  the  par* 
liament  every  three  years,  and  allow  it  to  sit  five  months,  without  adjourn* 
ment,  prorogation,  or  dissolution.  (4)  The  council  of  state,  named  in  the 
instrument,  consisted  of  fifteen  persons,  strongly  attached  to  the  protector) 
who,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  had  the  power  of  choosing  one  out  of  three  pre* 
sented  by  the  remaining  members. (5)  He  had,  therefore,  little  reason  to 
apprehend  any  opposition  from  them  in  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  his  authority* 
An  implicit  submission  to  some  first  magistrate,  it  must  be  owned,  was 
becoine  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  people  from  relapsing 
into  civil  slaughter ;  so  that  we  may  partly  admit  Cromwell's  plea  of  the 
pMie  good  as  an  apology  for  his  usurpation ;  though  we  should  not  give 
entire  credit  to  his  declaration,  that  he  would  rather  have  taken  a  shephirtTi 
tiaff  than  the  protecU>rthip.{6) 

(UTIniilDe,ToI.  1.11.303.  («)  P«rl./fMfcTOt»  «,  ,«^ .    ^ 

@  Gtaiwdoii.    wGtioeks^  (4)  Id.  Ibid.  _.     ^  ^  ^'  ^'^^^feu^ 

»)  Burnet,  vol.  1.  Cowley'i  otaBrvatUnw  on  Uite  nibjcct  am  more  gprtebUy  Uian  found.  •*TbS 
wvemnieftt  wak  broke/'  saya  he;  "Who  broke  Itl  It  waa  dieaolved.  VVhoduaolved  Itl  It  waa 
«tlliiguiabed.-*Wbo  waa  k  but  Cromwell,  who  not  only  put  out  the  light,  but  cast  away  even  Uie  very 
wnffof  hi  Aa  if  a  tnan  abonid  murdtr  a  whole  fatnilvy  and  then  poeaeas  bimaelf  of  the  vheU  house  f 
heoune  it  la  better  he,  than  tJiat  only  r«t«  should  live  there  I**  (Diseouree  on  the  O09.  of  Ol.  CromtteU.) 
The  reOeetioaa  of  Hobbee,  on  U»e  necestlty  of  the  sobmlaslon  of  Uie  people  In  aucb  emeisency,  are  mora 
to  the  pofpoae.  *«  TH  obUr^ti»n$  of  suMoeU  to  the  sovereign  ia  understood  to  laat  aa  k>ng,  and  no  longer, 
than  the  paw^r  hnteth,  by  which  he  la  aole  to  frotea  them;  for  the  right  men  have  by  nature  to proUet 
tkamsetveg,  «Aa»  none  eUe  can  j^tta  ttm,  can  'by  no  e&vononi  be  rebnqvishod.  The  ooveroignt^  Is  th« 
mml  of  the  eammowmeaUh^  which  once  departed  from  the  body^  toe  nombore  do  no  more  receive  their 
MstiM/fmO.  The  Slid  of  ohoHento  ta  yaoTBCTiOH ;  whkb,«AarMMMr  a  aiaiisMtAtt,  nature  appUetll 
lnaali«&p««totAa(pMSff',ndhiiMidsMe«rt6««AiU^i<."    JUvfcaeit,  ^  U4)  M.  fdlti 

Vot.n.— L 
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YfMe  Cromwell  was  Urns  oompleUiig  his  usmpalkm  over  his  fellow-sub- 
jects* he  did  not  neglect  the  hononr  or  the  interests  of  the  nation.  Never 
did  England  appear  more  formidable  than  daring  his  administration.  A 
fleet  of  a  hundred  sail  was  fitted  out,  under  the  command  of  Monk  and  Deai^. 
They  met  with  the  Dutch  fleets  equally  numerous,  near  the  coast  of  Flanders ; 
and  the  officers  and  seamen  on  both  sides,  fired  with  emulatioii,  and  animated 
with  the  desire  of  remaining  sole  lords  of  the  ocean,  disputed  the  victory 
with  the  most  fierce  and  obstinate  courage.  Though  Dean  was  killed  in  the 
heat  of  the  action,  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  retire,  with  great  loss,  after  a 
battle  of  two  days ;  and  as  Blake  had  joined  bis  countrymen  with  eighteen 
sail,  towards  the  close  of  the  engagement,  the  English  fleet  lay  off  the  coast 
of  Holland,  and  totally  interrupted  the  commerce  of  the  republic. 

But  the  states  made  one  effort  more  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  flag ; 
and  never,  on  any  occasion,  did  their  vigour  appear  more  conspicuous.  They 
not  only  repaired  and  manned  their  fleet  in  a  few  weeks,  but  launched  and 
rigged  some  ships  of  a  larger  size  than  any  they  had  hitherto  sent  to  sea. 
With  this  new  armament  Tromp  issued  forth,  determined  again  to  fight  the 
victors,  and  to  ^  rather  than  yield  the  contest.  He  soon  met  with  the 
English  fleet,  commanded  by  Monk;  both  sides  rushed  into  the  combat ;  and 
the  battle  raged  from  morning  till  night,  without  any  sensible  advantage  in 
favour  of  either  party.  Next  day  the  action  was  continued,  and  the  setting 
sun  beheld  the  contest  undecided.  The  third  morning  the  straggle  was.  re- 
newed ;  and  victory  seemed  still  doubtful,  when  Tromp,  while  gallantly  ani- 
mating his  men,  with  his  sword  drawn,  was  shot  through  the  heart  with  a 
musket  ball.  That  event  at  once  decided  the  sovereignty  of  the  ocean.  The 
Dutch  lost  thirty  ships ;  and  were  frlad  to  purchase  a  peace,  by  yielding  to  the 
English  the  honour  of  the  flag,  and  making  such  other  concessions  as  were 
required  of  them.(l) 

This  successful  conclusion  of  the  Dutch  war,  which  strengthened  Crom- 
weirs  authority  both  at  home  and  abroad,  encouraged  him  to  summon  a  free 

EirliamenC,  according  ^o  the  stipulation  in  the  instrument  Of  government, 
e  took  the  precaution,  however,  to  exclude  all  the  royalists  who  had  borne 
arms  for  the  king,  and  all  their  sons.  Thirty  members  were  returned  from 
Scotland,  and  as  many  from  Ireland.  But  the  protector  was  soon  made  sen* 
sible,  that  even  this  circumscribed  freedom  of  election  was  incompatible  with 
his  Usurped  dominion.    The  new  parliament  began  its  deliberations  with 

Questioning  his  right  to  that  authority  which  he  bad  assumed  over  the  nation, 
'romwell  saw  his  mistake,  and  endeavoured  to  correct  it.  Enraged  at  the 
refractory  spirit  of  the  commons,  he  sent  for  them  to  the  painted  chamber ; 
where,  after  inveigling  against  their  conduct,  and  endeavouring  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  disputing  the  legality  of  that  instrument  by  which  they  them- 
selves were  convoked,  he  required  them  to  sign  a  recognition  of  his  authority, 
and  an  engagement  not  to  propose  or  consent  to  any  alteration  in  the  govern- 
ment, as  it  was  settled  in  a  single  person  and  a  parliament :  and  he  placed 
guards  at  the  door  of  the  lower  house,  who  allowed  none  but  subscribers  to 
enter.(2)  Most  of  the  members,.after  some  hesitation,  submitted  to  this  des- 
potism ;  but  retained,  notwithstanding,  the  same  independent  spirit  which  they 
nad  discovered  at  their  first  meeting.  Cromwell,  therefore,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  put  an  end  to  their  debates.  He  accord inglv  dissolved  the  parliament, 
before  it  had  sijt  five  months — the  time  prescribed  by  that  instrument  of  go- 
vernment which  he  had  lately  sworn  to  observe. 

The  discontents  of  the  parliament  communicated  themselves  to  the  nation; 
sir  Henry  Vane  and  the  old  republicans,  who  maintained  the  indissoluble 
authority  of  the  long  parliament,  encouraged  the  murmurs  against  the  pro- 
tector ;  and  the  royalists,  observing  the  general  dissatisfaction,  without  con* 
sidering  the  diversity  of  parties,  thought  every  one  had  embraced  the  same 
views  with  themselves.  They  accordingly  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
throughout  every  part  of  England ;  and  the  most  sanguine  hopes  were  entec- 

(l  Whitlocke.    aaienddn  (8)  Tlrai1oe,.ToL  tt. 
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tained  oL  success.  But  Cromwell,  having  informatioa  of  their  piirpos^,  was 
enabled  effectually  to  defeat  it:  Many  of  them  were  immediately  thrown  into 
prison,  and  the  rest  were  generally  discouraged  from  risiiig.  In  one  place 
only  the  conspiracy  broke  out  into  action.  Jones,  Penruddock,  and  other 
genUeraen  of  the*  west,  pi^claimed  the  icing  at  Salisbury ;  but  they  received 
no  accession  of  force  equal  to  their  expectations,'and  were  soon  suppressed. 
The  chief  conspiratore  were  capitally  punished :  the  lower  class  were  sold 
for  slaves,  and  transported  to  Barbaaoes.(I) 

The  early  suppression  of  this  conspiracy  more  firmly  established  the  pro- 
tectoi's  authority.  It  at  once  showed  the  turbulent  spirit  and  the  impotence 
of  his  enemies,  and  afforded  him  a  plausible  pretext  for  all  his  tyrannical 
seventies.  He  resolved  no  longer  to  keep  any  terms  with  the  .royalists. 
With  consent  of  bis  council^  he  therefore  issued  an  edict  for  exacting  the 
tenth  penny  from  the'.whole  party :  and  in  order  to  raise  that  imposition,  which 
commonly  passed  by  the  .name  of  decimation,  he  constituted  twelve  major- 
^nerals,  and  divided  the.  whole  kingdom  of  England  into  so  many  military 
jurisdictions. (8)  These  officers,  assisted  by  commissioners,  had  power  to 
subject  whom  tjiey  pleased  to  decimation,  to  levy  all  the  taxes  imposed  by 
the  protector  andhia'cotmcil,  and  to  imprisoi\  any  person  who  should  beex- 
pftied  totheirjjoalcusy  or  suspicion.  They  acted  as  if  absolute- masters  of 
theiibercy  aindi^^rdperty  of  every  English  subject :  and  all  reasonable  men 
were  titiwinade  sensible,  that  (he  nation  was  cruelly  subjected  to  a  military 
and  despotic*  government.  - 

That  government,  however,  directed  by  the  vigorous  spirit  of  Croitiwellf 
^ve  England  a  degree  of  consequence  among  the  European  powers  which 
n  had  never  enjoyed  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  France  and  Spain  at  the 
same  time  courted  the  alliance  of  the  protector;  atid  had  Cromwell  under- 
stood and  regarded  the  interests  of  his  country,  it  has  been  said  he  would 
have  endeavoured  to  preserve  that  balance  of  power,  on  which  the  ^welfare 
of  England  so  much  depends,  by  supporting  the  declining  condition  of  Spain 
against  the  dangerous  ambitjbn  and  sising  greatness  of  the  house  of  Hour- 
bon.(3)  But  the  protector's  politics,  thou^  sound,  were  less  extensive. 
An  invasion  from  France,  in  favour  of  the  royal  family,  which  he  had  reason 
to  apprehend,  or  a  rupture  with  that  court,  he  foresaw  might  prove  ruinous 
to  his  anthority,  in  the  present  dissatisfied  state  of  England.  From  Spain 
he  had  nothing  of  equal  danger  to  fear ;  while  he  was  tempted  to  begin 
hostilities,  by  the  prospect  of  making  himself  master  of  her  most  valuable 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  ^s  of  her  plate  fleets,  by  means  of 
the  superiority  of  his  naval  force.  He  therefore  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  Mazarine,  who,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealous  pride  of  the  usurper,  gave 
the  English  princes  notice  to  leave  France.  They  retired  to  Cologne :  and 
a  closer  alliance  was  afterward  concluded  between  the  rival  powers ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  England,  as  we  have  already  seen,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Dunkirk. 

Having  resolved  on  a  war  with  Spain,  Cromwell  fitted  out  two  formidable 
fleets,  while  the  neighbouring  states,  ignorant  of  his  intentions,  remained  in 
anxions  suspense,  no  one  being  able  to  conjecture  where  the  blow  would  fall. 
One  of  these  fleets,  consisting  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  he  sent  into  the 
Mediterranean,  under  the  famous  admiral  Blake;  who,  casting  anchor 
before  Leghorn,  demanded  and  obtained,  from  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  repara- 
tion for  some  injuries  which  the  English  commerce  had  formerly  sustained 
from  that  prince.  Blake  next  sailed  to  Algiers,  and  compelled  the  dey  to 
restrain  his  piratical  subjects  from  further  depredations  on  the  English.  He 
presented  himself  also  before -Tunis ;  and  having' there  made  the  same  de- 
mand, the  dey  of  that  place  desired  him  to  look  to  the  castles  of  Porto  Farino 
and  Goietta,  and  do  nis  utmost.  Blake,  who  needed  little  to  be  roused  by 
such  a  defiance,  drew^hls  ships  close  up  to  the  castles,  and  tore  them  in 
IHeces  vdth  his  artlllei^';  uwhile  he  sent  a  detachment  of  sailors  in  long-boats 

(1)  Wlillloeke.  *  Ctarandon.''    '  (S)  Pari  Hist.  toL  zz.  C9).Hi2ib«,  toI.tU 
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into  the  hurbotr,  and  burned  erery  ship  that  lay  thexe.  Jbe  ooasti  6f  tiia 
Mediterranean^  from  one  extrenlity  to  the  other,  rung  with  the  renown  of 
English  valo.ur;  and  no  power,  Christian  or  Mahometan,  dared  to  oppose  the 
▼ictonoiis  Blake* 

The  other  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Penn,  and  which  had  four  thou* 
sand  troops  on  board,  under  the  direction  of  general  Venables,  sailed  for  ihe 
West  Indies ;  where  Venables  was  reinforced  with  near  five  thousand  mflitia, 
from  the  islands  of  Bafbadoes  and  St.  Christopher.  The  object  of  the  en* 
terprise  was  the  conquest  of  Hispaniola,  the  most  valuable  island  in  the 
American  Archipelago.  The  commanders  accordingly  resolved  to  begin  with 
the  attack  of  St,  Domingo,  the  capital,  and  at'  that  time  the  only  place  of 
strength  in  the  island.  Oh  the  approach  of  the  English  ileet,  the  intimi- 
dated Spaniards  abandoned  their  habitations,  and  took  refuge  in  the  woods; 
but  observing  that  the  troops  were  imprudently  landed  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  town,  and  seemed  unacquainted  with  the  country,  tpey  recovered 
their  spirits,  and  falling  upon  the  bewildered  invaders,  when  exhausted  with 
hunger,  thirst,  and  a  fatiguing  march  of  two  days,  in  that  sultry  climate, 
they  put  the  whole  English  army  to  flight,  killed  six  hundred  men,  and 
chased  the  rest  on  board  their  ship8.(l)  In.  order  to  atone  for  this  failure, 
Fenn  and  Venablecf  bent  their  course  to  Jamaica,  which  was  surrendered  to 
them  without  opposition :  yet,  on  their  return  to  England,  the  protector,  in 
the  first  emotions  of  his  disappointment.  Ordered  them  both  to  be  sent  to  the 
tower.  But  Cromwell,  although  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  the  conquest 
he  had  made,  took  care  to  support  it  with  men  and  money  ;(2)  and  Jamaica 
became  a  valuable  accession  to  the  English  monarchy. 

No  sooner  was  the  king  of  Spain  informed  of  these  unprovoked  hostilities 
than  be  declared  war  against  England,  and  ordered  all  the  ships  and  goods 
belonging  to  the  English  merchants  to  be  seized  throughout  his  extensive 
dominions.  The  Spanish  commerce,  so  profitable  to  England,  was  cut  oft, 
and  an  incredible  number  of  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Nor* 
were  the  losses  of  the  Spaniards  less  considerable.  An  English  squadron, 
being  sent  to  cruise  off  Cadiz  for  the  plate  fieet,  took  two  galleons  richly 
laden,  and  set  on  fire  two  others,  which  had  ruii  on  shore.  (3)    This  success 

Cved  an  incentive  to  a  bolder,  though  a  less  profitable,  enterprise.  Blake, 
ing  got  intelligence  that  a  Spanish  fleet  of  sixteen  sail,  much  richer  than 
the  former,  had  taken  shelter  amone  the  Canaries,  immediately  steered  his 
eourse  thither ;  and  found  them  in  Uie  bay  of  Santa  CrUz,  in  a  very  strong 
posture  of  defence.  The  bay  was  secured  by  a  formidable  castle  and  seven 
mferior  forts,  in  difierent  parts  of  it,  all  united  by  a  line  of  communication. 
l>on  Diego  Diagues,  the  Spanish  admiral,  had  moored  his  smaller  vessels  near 
the  shore,  and  stationed  the  larger  galleons  farther  out,  with  their  broadsides 
to  the  sea.  Rather  animated  than  intimidated  by  this  hostile  appearance, 
Blake,  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  sailed  full  into  the  bay,  and 
soon  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  AAer  an  obstinate  dispute, 
the  Spaniards  abandoned  their  galleons,  which  were  set  on  fire,  and  consumed 
with  all  their  treasure ;  and  the  wind  fortunately  shifting,  while  the  English 
fleet  lay  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  castle  and  of  all  the  other  forts,  Blake  was 
enabled  to  weather  the  bay,  and  left  the  Spaniards  in  astcwiishment  at  his 
successful  temerity.  (4) 

These  vigorous  exertions  rendered  Cromwell^s  authority  equally  respected 
at  home  and  abroad :  and  to  his  honour  it  must  be  owned,  that  his  domestic 
administration  was  as  mild  and  equitable  as  his  situation  would  permit  He 
again  ventured  to  summon  the  pariiament ;  but  not  trusting,  aS  formerly,  to 

(1)  Barebet'i  JVavol  BUtwry.    Thurloe,  vol.  fli.  (S)  M.  IMd.  (3)  Thortoo,  vol.  iv. 

(4)  Burchetf  uU  nip.  This  wan  the  last  and  greatest  action  of  this  gallaiit  naval  oommmder,  who 
died  in  hts  way  home.  Re  was,  by  principle,  ao  Inflexible  repuhliean ;  and  seal  for  the  interestt  of  hia 
country  only  made  him  serve  under  the  usurps.  Thouf  h  past  ifty  years  of  age  before  he  entered  Into 
■iltttary  service  of  any  Kind,  and  near  sixty  befbre  he  commanded  at  sea,  he  raist^  Uie  naval  gloiy  of 


LtvMi/tts  MnarOt,  vol.  ii. 


Bniland  to  a  greater  height  than  it  had  ever  atuined  to  In  any  former  period.  Cromwell,  ftiKy  sensiMe 
of  nia  merit,  orders  him  a  pftanpous  funeral  at  the  puUlc  expense ;  and  people  of  all  parlies,  by  thelv 
tean^^ore  testimoiiy  to  ^i|^valaDr,_generOBity,  and  {ubUc  spkiL    JL^fs  t(f  Aimirml  JBWU,  by  Pt,  S«mmI 
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tke  gopd-will  of  tlie  people,  he  emidoyed  all  hi»  influence  to  fin  the  lipiise 
with  bis  own  cieaturee^  and  even  placed  guards  at  the  door,  who  permitted 
none  to  enter  but  such  as  produced  a  warrant  fit>m  his  council.  A  majority 
in  favour  of  the  protector  beiuff  procured  l^y  these  undue  means,  a  motion 
was  made  for  investing  him  with  the  dignity  of  king ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  republicans,  a  bill  to  this  purpose  was  voted,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  reason  with  him,  in  order  to  overcome  his  pretended 
scruples.  The  conference  lasted  for  several  days ;  and,  although  Cromwell*s 
inclination,  as  well  as  his  judgment,  was  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  committee, 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  refuse  so  tempting  an  offer.  Not  only  the  am- 
bitious Lambert,  and  other  officers  of  the  army,  were  prepared  to  mutiny  on 
suph  a  revolution,  the  protector  saw  himself  ready  to  be  abandoned  even  by 
those  who  were  most  intimately  connected  with  him  by  family  interest. 
Fleetwood,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  and  Desborow,  his  brother-in-law, 
actuated  merely  by  principle,  declared,  if  he  accepted  the  crown,  that  the^ 
would  instantly  throw  up  their  commissions,  and  should  never  have  it  in  their 
power  to  serve  him  more.(l) 

CnMnwjell  having  thus  rejected  the  regal  digrnity,  his  friends  in  pariiament 
found  themselves  obliged  to  retain  the  name  of  a  ^otnmonwealth  and  pro- 
tector ;  and  as  the  government  was  hitherto  a  manifest  usurpation,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  sanctffy  it  by  a  seeming  choice  of  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives. A  new  political  system,  under  the  name  of  An  humble  Petition  and 
Advice^  was  accordingly  fmmed  by  the  parliament,  and  presented  to  the  pro* 
tector.  It  differed  very  little  from  the  h^rtunent  ofGcroemment;  but  that 
beinff  the  work  of  the  general  officers  only,  was  now  represented  as  a  rotten 
plank,  upon  which  no  man  conld  trust  hitnself  with  safety.  Cromwell,  there- 
fore, accepted  the  humble  petition  and  advice^  as  the  voluntary  deed  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  three  united  nations ;  and  was  anew  inaugurated  in  West- 
minster-hall,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  as  if  his  power  had  just  taken  its 
rise  from  this  popular  instrum6nt.(3) 

Emboldened  by  the  appearance  of  legal .  authority,  the  protector  deprived 
Lambert  and  other  factious  officers  of  their  commissions.  Richard,  his  eldest 
son,  a  man  of  the  most  inoffensive,  unambitious  character,  who  had  hitherto 
lived  contentedly  in  the  country,  on  a  small  estate,  which  he  inherited  in  right 
of  his  wife,  was  now  brought  to  court,  introduced  to  public  business,  and 
generally  regarded  as  heir  to  the  protectorship.  But  the  government  was  yet 
by  no  means  settled.  Cromwell,  in  consequence  of  that  authority  with  which 
he  was  vested  by  the  humble  petition  and  advice,  having  summoned  a  house 
of  peers,  or  persons  who  were  to  act  in  that  capacity,  soon  found  that  he  had 
lost  his  authority  among  the  national  representatives,  by  exalting  so  many  of 
his  friends  and  adherents  to  the  higher  assembly.  A  decided  majority,  ui  the 
house  of  commons  refused  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  that  other  house, 
which  he  had  established,  and  even  questioned  the  legality  of  the  authority  by 
which  it  was  constituted ;  as  the.humble  petition  and  advice  had  been  voted 
by  a  parliament,  which  lay  under  constraint,  and  was  deprived  by  military 
fome  of  a  considerable  number  of  its  members.  Dreading  a  combination 
between  the  commons  and  the  malecontents  in  the  army,  the  protector,  with 
many  expressions  of  anger  and  disappointment,  dissolved  the  parliament.(3) 
When  entreated  by  Fleetwood,  and  others  of  his  friends,  nt>t  to  precipitate 
hfanself  into  so  rash  a  measure,  he  swore  by  the  living  God  that  they  should 
not  sit  a  moment  longer,  be  the  consequences  what  they  might. 

This  violent  breach  with  the  parliament  left  Cromwell  no  hopes  of  ever 
being  able  to  establish,  with  general  consent,  a  legal  settlement,  or  to  temper 
the  military  with  any  mixture  of  civil  authority :  and  to  increase  his  uneasi- 
ness, a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  hint  by  the  millenarians  in  the  army, 
under  the  conduct  of  Harrison  and  other  discarded  officers  of  that  party. 
The  royalists,  too,  in  conjunction  with  th^  heads  of  the  presbyterians,  were 
encouraged  to  attempt  an  insurrection.    Both  these  conspiracies,  by  his  vigi- 

(l)Ttailoe,voLvl.   Ladlair,?QLU.   BarMC,voLL       (9)  WhWocke.    Cltraiidoii.      (^  M.W^ 
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lance  and  activity,  the  protector  was  eaabled^  to  queU ;,  but  tlie  public  discon- 
tents were  so  great,  that  he  was  under  continual  apprehensions  of  assassina 
tion»  He  never  moved  a  step  without  strong  guards :  he  wore  armour  under 
his  clothes,  and  farther  secured  himself  by  offensive  weapons.  He  returned 
from  no  place  by  .the  direct  road,  or  by  the  same  way  which  he  went :  he  per- 
formed every  journey  with  hurry  and  precipitation  :  hie  seldom  lay  above  three 
nights  together  in  the  same  chamber,  and  he  never  let  it  be  known  beforehand 
in  which  he  intended  to  pass, the  night;  nor  did  he  trust  himself  in  any  that 
was  not  provided  with  a  back-door,  where  sentinels  wei^  carefully  placed.(0 

Equally  uneasy  in  society  and  solitude,  the  protector's  body  liegan  to  be 
affected  by  the  perturbation  of  his  mind,  and  his  health  seemed  visibly  to 
decline.  He  was  seized  with  a  slow  fever,  which  changed  into  a  tertian  ague, 
attended  with  dangerous  symptoms ;  and  he,  at  length,  saw  the  necessity  of 
turning  his  eye  towards  that  future  state  of  existence,  the  idea  of  which  had 
at  one  time  been  intimately  present  to  him,  though  lately  somewhat  obscured 
by  Uie  projects,  of  ambition,  the  agitation  of  publie  affairs,  and  the  pomp  of 
worldly  greatness.  Conscious  of  this,  he  anxiously  asked  Goodwin,  6ne  of 
his  favourite  chaplains,  if  it  was  certain  that  the  elect  could  never  suffer  a 
final  reprobation.  ^'  On  that  you  may  with  confidence  rely,"  said  Goodwin. 
V  Then  I  am  safe,'*  replied  Cromwell ;  ^'  for  I  am  sure  that  I  once  was  in  a 
state  of  grace  T'  Elated  by  new  visitations  and  assurances,  he  began  to 
believe  his  life  out  of  all  danger,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  Inost 
experienced  physicians  to  the  contrary.  **  I  tell  you,"  cried  he  to  them,  with 
great  emotion, — ^^  I  tell  you  I  shall  not  die  of  this  distemper !  Favourable 
answer^  have  b6en  returned  from  heaven,  not  only  to  my  own  supplications^ 
but  also  to  those  of  the  godly,  who  carry  on  a  more  intimate  correspondence 
with  the  Lord."^2) 

I  Notwithstanding  this  spiritual  consolation,  which  pfroves  that  Cromwell, 
to  the  last,  was  no  less  an  enthusiast  than  a  hypocrite,  his  disorder  put  a 
period  to  his  life  and  his  fanatical  illusions,  while  his  inspired  chaplains  were 
employed  in  returning  thanks  to  Providence  for  the  undoubted  pledges  which 
they  received  of  his  recovery  !(3) — ^and  on  the  third  of  September,  the  day 
that  had  always  been  esteemed  so  fortunate  to  him,  being  the  anniversary  of 
the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  Tlie  most  striking  features  of  his 
character  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  delineate,  in  tracing  the  progress 
of  his  ambition.  It  can,  therefore,  only  be  necessary  here  to  combine  the 
separate  sketches,  and  conclude  with  some  general  remarks.^ 

Oliver  Cromwell,  who  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  who  had 
risen  from  a  private  station  to  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  three  ancient  king« 
doms,  was  of  a  robust  but  ungraceful  make,  and  of  a  manly  but  clownish  and 
disagreeable  aspect.  The  vigour  of  his  genius  and  the  boldness  of  his  spirit* 
rather  than  the  extent  of  his  understanding  or  the  lustre  of  his  accomplish-^ 
ments,  first  procured  him  distinction  among  his  countrymen,  and  afterwauxi 
made  him  the  terror  and  admiration  of  Europe.  His  abilities,  however,  had 
been  much  overrated.  Fortune  had  a  considerable  share  in  his  most  suc- 
cessful violences.  The  self-denying  ordinance,  and  the  conscientious  weak- 
ness of  Fairfax,  l^d  him,  by  easy  steps,  to  the  supreme  command ;  and  the 
enthusiastic  folly  of  the  covenanters  served  to  confirm  his  usurped  authority. 
But  that  authority  could  neither  be  acquired  nor  preserved  without  talents , 
and.  CromweU  was  furnished  with  those  that  were  admirably  suited  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  the  part  he  was  desthied  to  act.  He  pos- 
sessed, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  power  of  discerning  the  characters  of  men, 
and  the  rare  felicity  of  employing  their  abilities  to  advantage ;  of  discovering 
the  motives  of  others,  and  of  concealing  his  own ;  of  blending  the  wildest 
fanaticism  with  the  most  profound  policy ;  of  reconciling  a  seeming  inco- 
herence of  ideas  with  the  most  prompt  and  decisive  measures,  and  of  com- 

(1)  Ludlow.    Whitlpcke. .  Bates. .  (2)  BhUm.    See  alto  Thurloe.  vol.  viL 

(3)  Id.  ibid.    Goodwin,  who  but  a  few  minutes  before  the  protector  expired,  says  Burnet,  had  pretended 

to  assure  the  people,  In  a  prayer,  that  he  was  not  to  die,  had  aAerward  the  Impudence  to  say  to  God. 

**  Tbott  haaidecdved  us!  and  we  an  decelTed!*'    HitL  ^  Ida  Owm  Tiami^  toL  t  -^         ^^ 
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mandiag  the  hi|[he8t  respect  amid  the  coarsest  faQiiltaritv*(l)  By  these 
taleiitfl,  together  with  a  coincidence  of  interests,  he  was  able  to  attach  and 
to  inaiiage  the  military  fanatics ;  and  by  their  assistance,  to  subdue  th^  pai^ 
liament,  and  to  tyrannise  over  the  three  kingdoms.  But  in  all  this  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary;  for  an  army  is  so  forcible,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  rude  a  weapon,  that  any  hand  which  wields  it  may,  without  much  dexte- 
rity, perform  any  operation,  and  attain  any  ascendant  in  human  society.(2) 

The  moral  character  of  Cromwell  is  by  no  means  so  exceptionable  as  it  is 
generally  represented.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  truly  surprising,  how  he  could 
temper  such  violent  ambition,  and  sucn  enraged  fanaticism,  with  so  much 
regard  to  justice  and  humanity.  Even  the  murder  of  the,  king,  his  most 
atrocious  measure^  was  to  hiin  covered  under  a  cloud  of  republican  and  (ana* 
tical  illusions ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  like  many  others  concerned  ui  it,  he 
considered  it  as  the  most  meritorious  a6.tion  of  his  life.  For  it  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  fanaticism  to  give  a  sanction  to  any  measure^  however  cruel 
and  unjust,  that  tends  to  promote  its  own  interests,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  those  of  the  Deity  y  and  to  which,  consequently,  all  moral 
obligations  ought  to  give  place; 


LETTER  X. 

The  CommatWfeiM  of  England,  Jrom  the  Death  of  the  Protector  to  the 
BestQration  of  the  MonarAy,  . 

It  was  generally  believed,  that  CromwelPs  arts  and  policy  were  exhausted 
with  his  life ;.  that  having  so  often,  by  fraud  and  false  pretences,  deceived 
every-  party,  and  almost  every  individual,  he  could  not  much  longer  have 
maintained  his  authority.  And  when  the  potent  hand,  which  had  hitherto 
conducted  the  governjfnent  of  the  commonwealth^  was  removed,  eveiy  one 
expected  that  the  unwieldy  and  ill-constructed  machine  would  fall  to  pieces. 
^  Europe,  therefore,  beheld  with  astonishment  his  son  Richard,  an  inexpe- 
rienced and  unambitious  man,  quietly  succeed  to  thq  protectorship.  The 
council  recognised  his  authority :  his  brother  Henry,  who  governed  Ireland 
with  popularity,  ensured  him  the  obedience  of  that  kmgdom ;  and  Monk,  who 
still  possessed  the  chief  command  in  Scotland,  aiid  who  was  much  attached 
to  the  family  of  Cromwell,  there  proclaimed  the  new  protector  without  oppo- 
sition*   The  fleet,  the  army,  acknowledged  his  title :  he  received  coHgratu- 


.(1)  Among  tail  ancient  friends,  we  are  told,  he  would  frequenUy  relax  Jiimaelf  by  triilinf  a 

—by  jetting,  or  mailing  burlesque  verses:  and  that  he  souietinies  pushed  matters  to  the  length  of  ruslio 
baffoonerv  and  horse-play  ;  such  as  putting  burning  coals  into  the  boots  and  hos^  of  the  officers  who 
attended  him,  blacking  their  ikces,  or  ihrowins  cushions  at  them,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  return.— 
(Whiilocke.  Ludlow.  Bates.)  We  are  also  Tnrornied  by  the  same  authors,  that  when  he  had  any  par 
ticolar  point  to  gain  wfth  the  army,  ii  was  usual  for  him  to  take  some  of  the  most  popular  sergeants  and 
corporals  to  bed  with  him,  and  to  ply  them  there  with  prayers  and  religious  discouryee. 

(n  Mr.  Cowley  expresses  himself  admirably  on  this  subject  "  If  cra(\  be  wisdom,  and  disslmolaltoa 
Wit,^*  says  he,  "  I  must  not  deny  Crouiwell  to  have  bt* en  singular  in  both :  but  so  gross  was  the  manner 
hi  which  he  made  use  of  them,  that,  as  wise  men  ought  not  to  have  believed  him  at«flrst,  so  no  man  waa 
finl  enoof  h  to  believe  him  at  laat;  neither  did  any  man  seem  lo  do  it,  but  those  who  thought  they  gained 
as  much  by  their  dissembling  as  he  did  by  bis.  His  very  actings  of  godliness  grew  at  last  m>  ridiculous^  aa 
if  a  player,  by  potting  on  a  gown,  shuuld  think  that  he  excellently  represented  a  woman,  Uioupb  his  beard 
at  the  same  time  were  seen  by  all  the  spectators.  If  yotr  ask  me  why  they  did  not  liisaand  explode  him 
off  the  stage,  I  can  only  answer,  that  they  durst  not  do  so ;  because  Uie  actors  and  the  doorkeepers  wera 
too  ecrong  for  the  company.'*  ( Diseoitrte  amcerHin/r  the  government  of  Oliver  Cromwell.)  The  military 
cstablisbment,  during  CromwcH's  adniinistraiiun,  seldom  consisted  of  less  than  forty  thousand  men.  The 
fiwt  sokliers  had  commoaiy  a  shining,  and  the  horsemen  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day.  (Thurkw, 
vol.  L  p.  »5,  vo).  ii.  p.  414.  This  desirable  niainlenance,  at  a  time  when  living  was  much  cheaper  than 
at  present,  induced  the  sons  of  farmers  and  small  freeholders  to  enlist  in  the  army,  and  proved  a  better 
aecurity  to  the  protractor's  authority,  than  all  his  canting,  praying,  and  insidious  policy.  Men  who  fol- 
towed  so  gainful  a  profusion  were  naturally  attached  to  the  persoii  who  encouraged  it,  and  averse  against 
the  re-establishment  of  civil  government,  which  would  render  it  unnecessary. 

Croniwell  is  said  to  have  expended  sixty  ihoiisbnd  pounds  annually,  in  procurmg  private  intelligence : 
and  It  was  long  supposed  that  be  was  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  secret  councils  of  all  the  couita  of 
Europe ;  but  since  the  publication  of  Thurloe's  StaU  Fapera,  it  appears  tliat  this  money  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  procuring  information  of  the  Intrigues  of  the  royalists,  and  that  the  protector  had  little  laUOir 
wmce  QiUnt^  coundli,  ezeepi  tbote  of  floUand,  wbich  an  not  expected  lo  be  conceaM. 
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tatoiy  addresses  from  the  counties  and  most  considerable  coTporations,  in 
terms  of  the  most  dutiful  allegiance,  and  foreign  ministers  'were  forward  in 
paying  him  the  usual  compliments ;  so  that  Ridiard*  whose  moderate  temper 
would  have  led  him  to  declihe  any  content  for  enipire,  was  tempted  to  accept 
of  a  sovereigilty  which  seemed  tendered  to  him  by  universal  consent* 

But  this  consent,  as  Ribhard  had  soon  after  occasion  to  experience,  was 
only  a  temporary  acquicTscence^  until  each  party  could  concert  measures,  and 
act  effectually  for  its  own  interest.  On  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  which 
it  was  found  tiecessary  to  summon,  in  order  to  furnish  supplies,  the  new 
protector  found  himself  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  The  most  con* 
siderable  officers  of  the  army,  and  even  Fleetwood  his  brother-in-law,  and 
Desborow  his  uncle,  who  were  extremely  attached  to  republican  principles, 
if  not  to  the  fifth  monarchy  or  dominion  of  the  saints,  began  to  enter  into 
cabals  ag^nst  him.  Overton,  Ludlow,  Rich,  and  other  officers  whom  Olivef 
had  discarded,  again  made  their  appearance,,  and  also  declaimed  against  the 
dignity  of  protector ;  but  above  the  rest,  Lambert,  who  was  now  roused  from 
his  retreat,  inflamed  by  his  intrigues  all  those  dangerous  humours,  and  threat* 
ened  the  nation  with  some  great  convul8ion.(l)  As  the  discontented  officers 
usually  met  at  Fleetwood's  apartments,  the  party  was  denominated,  from  the 
.   place  where  he  lived,  The  Cabal  of  Waflin^ord-kause. 

.  Richard,  who  possessed  neither  vigour  nor  superior  discernment,  was  pre* 
vailed  upon,  amid  these  commotions,  to  give  his  consent  inadvertently  to  the 
calling  of  a  general  council  of  officers,  who  might  make  him  proposals,  as 
was  pretended,  for  the  good  .of  the  army.  But  uiey  were  no  sooner  Assem- 
bled than  they  voted  a  remonstrance,  in  which  they  lamented  that  the  good 
old  cause,  aS  they  termed  it,  was  utterly  neglected ;  and  proposed,  as  a  remedy, 
thaf  the  whole  military  power  should  be  vested  in  some  person  in  whom  they 
could  all^confide.  The  protector  was  justly  alarmed  at  uiese  military  cabals, 
and  the  commons  had  no  less  reason  to  be  so.  They  accordingly  voted, 
that  there  should  be  no  future  meeting  or  general  council  «f  officers,  except 
with  the  protector's  consent,  or  by  his  otdetrs.  This  vote  brought  matters  to 
extremity.  The  officers  hastened  to  Richard,  and  rudely  demanded  the  dis* 
solution  of  the  parliament.  Unable  to  resist*  and  wantin|[  resolution  to  deny* 
the  protector  complied  with  their  request.  With  the  parliament  his  authority 
was  supposed  to  expire,  and  he  soon  after  signed  his  resignation  in  form. 
His  brother  Henry,  though  endowed  ^rith  more  abilities,  also  quietly  resigned 
"the  government  of  Ireland. (2)  Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  fell  from  an  enormous 
height,  but,  by  rare  fortune,  without  bloodshed,  the  family  of  the  Cromwells, 
to  that  humble  station  from  which  they  had  risen.  Richard  withdrew  to 
his  estate  in  the  country ;  and  as  he  had  done  hurt  to  no  man,  so  no  man 
ever  attempted  to  hurt  him:(3)  a  striking  instance,  ais  Burnet  remarks,  of 
the  instability  of  human  greatness,  and  of  the  security  of  innocence ! 

The  council  of  officers,  being  now  possessed  of  supreme  authority,  began 
to  deliberate  what  form  of  government  they  should  establish.  Many  of  them 
seemed  inclined  to  exercise  the  power  of  the  sword  in  the  most  open  man- 
ner ;  but  as  it  was  apprehended  the  people  would  with  difficulty  be  .induced 
to  pay^taxes  levied  by  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure,  it  was  thought  safer  to 
preserve  some  shadow  of  civil  authority.-  They  accordingly  agreed  to  revive 
the  rump,  or  that  remnant  of  the  long  parliament  which  had  been  expelled 
by  Cromwell;  in  hopes. that  these  members,  having  already  felt  their  own 

(1)  Whitloeke.    Ludlow.  (S)  Id.  Ibid. 

(3)  Even  after  ih«  rectoraion  he  remained  nnmoleated.  He  thougbc  nroper,  hnwever,  to  travel  for  soma^ 
yean ;  and  had  frequent!/  the  mortification,  while  in  disKniw,  to  hear  hlmeelf  treated  ■■  a  blockhead,  for 
reaping  no  greater  benem  from  hii  Aither^s  crimes.    But  Richard,  who  waa  of  a  fj^Ue,  humane,  and 

Senemus  disposition,  wisely  preftrred  the  peace  of  virtue  to  the  glare  of  guilty  grandeur.  .When  some  of 
is  partisans  offered  to  put -an  end  to  the  intrigues  of  the  officers  by  the  death  of  Lambert,  he  rejected  the 
proposal  with  horror.  "  I  will  never,**  said  he,  ^  purchase  power  or  dominion  by  such  sanguinary  mea- 
■iirea!'*  He  lived,  in  conteqtraent  and  tranquillity,  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  died  towards  the  latter  part 
of  queen  Anne's  reign.  He  appears  to  have  had  nothlnc  of  the  enthusiast  about  him :  for  we  are  told,  thai 
when  murmursweremade  against  certain,  promotions  in  the  army,  he  smartly  replied,  "What!  would  yov 
have  me  prefisr  none  but  the  godly  ?  Now  here  is  Dick  Ingoldsby,  who  can  naitlier  pray  nor  piMch ;  yei 
wUIItrastliiinbeft*«y«aH!*>    Ltidtow'iJirMi.  -^       •'* 
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weaknesiv  would  thenceforth  be  contented  to  act  in  euboi^ination  to  the 
militaiy  commanderi. 

But  in  this,  expectation  they  were  deceived*  Thouffh  the  parliament, 
ej^cluaire  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  consisted  only  of  about  forty  mdepen- 
dents  (for  the  presbjrt^ans,  who  had  formerly  been  excluded,  were  still 
denied  their  seats),  yet  these  being  all  men  of  violent  ambition,  and  some  of 
them  of  experience  and  abilities,  resolved,  since  they  enjoyed  the  title  of 
supreme  authority,  not  to  act  a  subordinate  part  to  those  who  acknowledged 
themselves  their  servants.  They  therefore  elected  a  council,  in  which  they 
took  care  that  the  members  of  the  cabal  of  Wallingford-hoUse  should  not  be 
the  majority.  They  appointed  Fleetwood  lieutenant*general,  but  inserted 
an  express  article  in  his  conmiission,  that  it  should  continue  only  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  house.  They  chose  seven  persons,  who  were  to  fill  up  such 
commands  as  became  vacant;  and  they  voted,  that  all  commissions  should 
be  received  from  the  speaker,  and  signed  by  him  in  the  name  of  the  house.(l) 

These  precautions,  the  purpose  of  which  was  visible,  gave  great  disgust  to 
the  principal  military  officers ;  and  their  discontent  woiSd,  in  all  probability, 
have  immediately  broke  out  in  some  resolution  fatal  to  the  parliament,  had 
it  not  been  checked  by  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  common  enemy* 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  now  consisted  of  royalist9  and  presbyterians.  To 
both  these  parties  the  dominion  of  the  pretended  parliament,  and  of  the  army, 
was  become  equally  obnoxious :  a  secret  reconciliation,  therefore,  took  place 
between  them ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that,  burying  former  animosities  in  obli- 
vion,  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  for  the  overthrow  of  the  rump,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  family.  A  resolution  was  accordingly  taken,  in 
many  counties,  to  rise  in  arms ;  and  the  kjng,  attended  by  the  duke  of  York, 
had  secretly  arrived  at  Calais,  with  a  resolution  of  putting  himself  at  -the 
head  of  his  loyal  subjects. 

But  this  confederacy  was  disconcerted  by  the  treacheiy  of  sir  Richard 
Willie;  who,  being  much  trusted  by  sir  Edward  Hyde,  the  king's  chief  coun- 
seller,  and  by  the  principal  royalists,  was  led  into  al^  the  designs  of  the  party. 
He  had  been  corrupied  by  Cromwell,  whom  he  enabled  to  disconcert  every 
enterprise  against  his  usurped  authority,  by  confining,  beforehand,  the  perw 
sons  who  were  to  be  the  actors  in  it :  and  he  continued  the  same  traitorous 
correspondence  with  the  pailiament,  without  suspicion  or  discovery,  (d)  The 
protector,  and  Thurloe  his  secretary,  now  secretary  to  the  parliament,  were 
alone  acquainted  with  this  treachery  ;(3)  and  by  the  penetration  and  craft  of 
Moreland,  Thurloe's  under*8ecretary,  the  whole  was  at  last  discovered  in 
sufficient  time  to  ptit  the  king  on  his  guard,  though  not  to  prevent  the  failure 
of  the  concerted  insurrection.  Many  of  the  conspirators,  in  the  different 
counties,  were  thrown  into  prison ;  and  the  only  considerable  party  that  had 
taken  arms  (under  sir  Georce  Booth,  by  reason  of  his  not  being  seasonably 
informed  of  the  treachery  of  Willis),  and  which  had  seized  Chester,  was  dis* 
persed  by  a  body  of  troops  under  Lambert.(4) 

Lambert^  success  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  parliaments  At  the  request  of 
his  officers,  whom  he  had  debauched  by  liberalities,  he  transmitted  a  petition 
to  the  commons,  demanding  that  Fleetwood  should  be  appointed  commander- 
in-chief,  himself  lieutenant-general,  Desborow  major«ffeneral  of  the  horse, 
and  Monk  of  the  foot.  The  parliament,  alarmed  at  the  danger,  voted  that 
they  would  have  no  mere  general  officers ;  vacated  Fleetwood's  commission, 
and  vested  the  command  of  the  army  in  seven  persons,  of  whom  he  was 
one.  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig  eveti  proposed  the  impeachment  of  Lambert.  But 
that  artful  and  able  general,  despismg  such  impotent  resolutions,  advanced 

a)  wi 

(S)U. 

JiwCam-r r >. 

h  at  pIcMure ;  and  when  be  confined  any  of  tbem.  as  he  aOerwanl  reMored  Uien  to  liberty,  hii  precautkni 
fBMd  only  for  the  result  or  general  jeaJousy  and  susitldoa.  For  haaever  koii|bt  any  ef  iban  to  trial, 
taepc  for  conaptradea  tiiat  adndttad  of  the  Aillait  inoT. 

(1)  Bunwc,abia«p. 
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I  Wbidoeke.    Ludlow.    Clarendon.  (8)  Burnet^  yol.  I. 

,.)  Id.  iMd.    This  was  one  of  tbe  master-etrokea  of  Cromweira  policy.    Having  all  the  king*8  party  lu 
a  net,  and  piMaed  that  tbe  auperlor  lenity  of  his  administration  should  be  remarked,  he  let  tliem  danceia 
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^ith  his  hardy  Teterans  to  London ;  and  taking  poBsession^  ^arly.  in  'the 
morning,  of  all  the  streets  that  led  to  Westminster-hsdl,  intercepted  the 
speaker,  and  excluded  the  other  members  from  the  hou8e.(l)    ^ 

Finding  themselves  thus  once  more  possessed  of  th6  supreme  authority^ 
the  substance  of  which  they  intended  for  ever  to  retain,  though  they  might 
hestow  on  others  the  shadow,  the  officers  elected  a  committee  of  twenty-^ 
three  persons,  of  whom  seven  were  of  their  own  body.  These  they4)retended 
to  invest  with  sovereign  power,  under  the  name  of  a  committee  of  safety. 
They  frequently  spoke  of  Summoning  a  parliament  chosen  by  the  people, 
though  nothing  could  be  farther  from  their  intentions;  but  they  really. took 
some  steps  towards  assembling  a  military  parliament,  composed  of  officers 
elected  from  every  regiment  in  the  army. (2)  •  The  most  melancholy  appre- 
hensions prevailed  among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  throughout  the^  three 
kingdoms,  of  a  general  massacre  and  extermination ;  and  among  the  body  of 
the  people,  of  a  perpetual  and  cruel  servitude  under  those  sanctified  robbersi 
who  threatened  the  extirpation  of  all  private  morality,  as  they  had  already 
expelled  all  public  law  aqd  justice,  from  the  British  dominions.(3) 

While  England  and  her  sister-kingdoms,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  thus 
agitated  with  fears  and  intestine  commotions,  Charles  IL,  their  .lawful  sove- 
reign, was  wandering  on  the  continent,  a  neglected  fugitive.  After  leaving 
Paris,  ha  went  to  Spa,  and  thence  to  Cologne,  where  he  lived  two  years,  on 
a  small  pension  paid  him  by  the  court  of  France,  and  some  contributions  sent 
him  by  his  friends  in  England.  He  next  removed  to  Brussels,  where  he 
enjoyed  certain  emoluments-  from  the  Spanish  government.  Sir  Edward 
Hyde,  who  had  shared  all  his  misfortunes  as  well  as  those  of  his  father,  and 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  were  his  chief  friends  and  confidants.  At  last, 
reduced  to  despair,  by  the  failure  of  every  attempt  for  his  restoration,  he 
resolved  to  try  the  weak  resource  of  foreign  aid,  and  went  to  the  Pyrenees, 
when  the  two  prime  ministers  of  fraiice  and  Spain  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
negotiations.  ~Don  Lewis  de  Haro  received  hira  with  warm  expressions  of 
kindness,  and  indicated  a  desire  of  assisting  him,  if  it  had  been  consistent 
with  the  low  condition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  but  the  cautious  Mazarine, 
pleading  the  alliance  of  France  with  the  conraionwealth  of  England,  refused 
mo  much  as  to  see  him. (4) 

At  ^is  very  time,  however,  when  Charles  seemed  abandoned  by  all  the 
world,,  fortune  was  paving  the  way  for  him,  by  a  surprising  revolution,  to 
mount  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  in  peace  and  triumph.  It  was  to  general 
Monk,  commander-in-shief  in  Scotland,  that  the  king  was  to  owe  his  restora- . 
tion,  and  the  three  kingdoms  the  termination  of  their  bloody  dissensions. 
Of  this  man  it  wiH  be  proper  to  give  some  account. 

George  Monk,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  Devon- 
shire, but  somewhat  fallen  to  decay,  was  properly  a  soldier  of  fortune.  He 
liad  acquired  military  experience  in  Flanders,  that  great  school  of  war  to  all 
the  European  nations ;  and  though  alike  free  from  superstition  and  enthusiasm, 
and  remarkably  cool  in  regard  to  party,  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
royal  cause,  during  the  civil  wars  of  England,  as  colonel  in  the  service  of 
Charles  I.  But  being  taken  prisoner,  and  committed  to  the  tower,  where  he 
endured,  for.  above  two  years,  all  the  rigours  of  poverty  and  imprisonment,  he 
was  at  last  induced  by  Cromwell  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  parliament, 
and  sent,  according  to  his  agreement,  to  act  against  the  Irish  rebels ;  a  com- 
mand which,  he  flattered  himself,  was  reconcilable  to  the  strictest  principles 
of  honour.  Having  once,  however,  engaged  with  the  parliament,  he  was 
obliged  to  obey  orders,  and  found  himself  necessitated  to  act  both  against  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  in  Ireland,  and  against  Charles  II.  in  Scotland.  On  the 
reduction  of  the  latter  kingdom.  Monk,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
observe,  was  vested  with  the  supreme  command ;  and,  by  the  equality  and 

(1)  WhiUocke.    Ludlow.    Cluvndoa.  (8)  Ludlow*i  Mm. 

(3)  Hume,  ?oL  tU.  (4)  ClaraodoB 
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)ii«tiee  of  his  administration,  he  acquired  the  g:ood-will  of.  the  Scots,  at  the 
«aiiie  time  that  he  kept  their  restless  spirit  in  awe,  and  secured  the  attach.- 
Welltof  his  arniy.(l) 

The  •eitfittibxioiis  which  Monk  had  formed  with  Oliver  kept  him  faithful  to 
Richard  Croim^^U^  and  not  being  prepared  for  opporsition,  when  the  long 
prliament  was  i«st<^red,  he  acknowledged  its  autnority,  and  was  continued 
m  his  command.-    But  no  sooner  was  Hie  parliament  expelled  by  the  army, 
.    than  he  protested  against  the  violence ;  and  resolved,  as  he  pretended,  to 
^  vindicate  the  invaded  privileges  of  that  assembly,  though  in  reality  disposed 
v;^  effect  the  restoration  of  his  sovereign,  he  collected  his  scattered  forces, 
*%iVF  declared  his  intention  of  marching  into  Engl&nd.  .  The  Scots  furnished 
hirfl^With  a  small  but  seasonable  supply  of  money,  and  h»  advanced  towards 
the  bordenp»>of  the  two  kingdoms  with  a  body  of  six  thousand  men.    Lam- 
bert, he  soon  learned,  was  comine  northward  with  a  superior  army;  andj  in 
order  to  gain  time,  he  proposed  an  accommodation.    The  committee  of 
^  .^^  vafbt^rfell  into  the  snare.    A  treaty  was  signed  by  Monk's  commissioners ; 
v^'rii^'he  i^Aisefd  to  ratify  it,  under  pretence  that  they  had  exceeded  their 
yiWUy  and  drew  the  committee  into  a  new  negotiation. 
V  :|D^tilt94ttean  time,  Hazehrig  and  Morley  took  possession  of  Portsmouth,  and 
'fdoctared  fbr the. parliament.    The  parliament  was  restored:  and,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  Lambert,  the  commons  sent  orders  for  the  forces  Muder 
his  command  immediately-to  repair  to  certain  garrisons  which  were  appointed 
them  as  quarters.  -  In  consequence  of  these  orders. Lambert  was  deserted  by 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  the  tower. 
-The  other  officers,  who  had  formerly  been  cashiered  by  the  parliament,  but 
"who  had  resumed  their  commands,  were  confined  to  their  houses ;  and  sir 
Henry  Vane,  and  some  other  members,  who  had  concurred  with  the  com- 
mittee of  safety,  were  ordered  into  a  like  confinement.    Monk,  thou^rh 
informed  of  the  restoration  of  the  parliament,  continued  to  advance  with  his 
army;  and,  at  last,  took  up  his  quarters  in  Westminster.    When  intro- 
duced to  the  house,  he  declared,  that  while  on  his  march  he  observed  an 
anxious  expectation  of  a  settlement  among  all  ranks  of  men;  that  they  had 
no  hope  of  .such  a  blessing  but  froni  the  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament, 
and  the  sunmioning  of  a  new  one,  free  and.  full ;  which,  meeting  without 
oaths  or  engagements,  might  finally  give  contentment  to  the  nation. 

And  it  would  be  sufficient,  he  added,  for  public  security,  as  well  as  for 
liberty,  if  the  fanatical  party  and  the  royalists  were  excluded.  (2) 

This  speech,  though  little  agreeable  to-  the  assembly  to  which  it  was 
addressed,  diffused  universal  joy  aniong  the  people.  The  hope  of  peace  and 
concord  broke,  like  the  morning  sun,  from  the  darkness  in  which  the  nation 
was  involved,  and  the  memory  of  past  calamities  disappeared.  The  royal- 
ists and  the  Presbyterians,  forgetting  former  animosities,  seemed  to  have  but 
one  wish,  and  equally  to  lament  the  dire  effects  of  their  calamitous  divisions. 
The  republican  parliament,  though  reduced  to  despair,  made  a  last  effort  for 
(he  recovery  of  its  dominions.  A  committee  was  sent  with  offers  to  the 
general.  Proposals  were  even  made  by  some,  though  enemies  to  a  supreme 
magistrate,  for  investing  him  with  the  dignity  of  protector ;  so  great  were 
their  apprehensions  of  the  royal  resentment,  or  the  fury  of  the  people !  He 
refused  to  hear  them  except  in  the  presence  of  the  secluded  members ;  and 
having,  in  the  mean  time,  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  city  of  London, 
and  placed  its  militia  in  sure  hands,  he  pursued  every  measure  proper  for  the 
settlement  of  the  nation,  though  he  still  pretended  to  maintain  republican 
principles. 

The  secluded  members,  encouraged  by  the  general's  declaration,  went  to 
the  house  of  commons,  and,  entering  without  obstruction,  immediately  found 

(I)  Oumble*!  Lift  •f  Jivwk,  Lodfow's  Mwufir:  Monk  ta  said  to  have  advised  Crbmwell  to  attack 
the  Bcou  at  Dunbar,  aven  before  they  had  left  their  ni3untaino«ii  lituation.  "  Thef  ,**  ob.«nred  he,  In 
Mipport  of  his  opinion, "  have  numbera  and  the  hills ;— we,  discipline  and  despair  !'*'  (Id.  ibid.)  A  aenH- 
■sm  truly  miUiafy,  and  utierly  dsToid  of  that  fanaticlam  which  covaroedCromwall  oo  Um  c '~ 

0)  GoiDlfle*!  Li/«  e/ ^mO. 
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themselves  to  be  the  majority.  They  bef^an  with  vepealing  the  OTdinancen 
'  by  which  they  had  been  excluded:  they  renewed  the  general's  commission, 
and  enlarged  his  powers :  they  established  a  council  of  state,  consisting 
chiefly  of  those  men  who,  during  the  civil  war,  had  made  a  figure  among  the 
Presbyterians ;  and  having  passed  these  and  other  votes  for  the  present  com- 
posure of  the  kingdom,  they  dissolved  themselves,  and  issued  writs  for  the 
uimediate  assembling  of  a  new  parliament.(l) 

The  council  of  state  conferred  the  command  of  the  fleet  on  admiral  Mon- 
tague, whose  attachment  to  the  royal  family  was  well  known ;  and  thus 
secured  the  naval,  as  well  as  military  force,  in.  hands  favourable  to  the  pro- 
jected, revolutidn.  But  Monk,  notwithstanding  all  these  steps  towards  the 
re-establishment  of  monarchy,  still  maintained  the  appearailce  of  zeal  for  a 
commonwealth ;  and  had  never  declared,  otherwise  than  by  his  actions,  that 
he  had  adopted  the  king's  interest  At  last,  a  critical  circumstance  drew  a 
confession  from  him.  Sir  John  Granville,  who  had  a  commission  from 
Charles,  applied  for  access  to  the  genera^  and  absolutelv  refused  to  commu- 
nicate his  business  to  any  other  person.  Monk,  pleased  with  this  closeness^ 
BO  conformable  to  his  own  tempjer,  admitted  Granville  into  his  presence,  and 
opened  to  hhn  his  whole  intentions.  He  refused,  however,  to  coounit  any 
thing  to  writing;  but  delivered  a  verbal  message,  assuring  the  king  of  hui 
services,  giving  advice  for  his  conduct,  and  exhorting  him  instantly  to  leave 
the  Spanish  territories,  lest  he  should  be  detained  as  a  pledge  for  the  restitution 
of  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica.  (2) 

The  elections  for  the  new  parliament  were  every  where  carried  in  favoor 
of  the  friends  of  monarchy ;  for  although  the  parliament  had  voted,  Uiat  no 
one  should  be  elected  who  had  himself^  or  whose  father  had  borne  arms  for 
the  late  king,  little  regard  was  paid  to  this  ordinance.  The  passion  for 
liberty,  which  had  been  carried  to  such  violent  extremes,  and  produced  such 
bloody  commotions,  began  to  give  place  to  a  spirit  of  roy^ty  and  obedience. 
The  eari  of  Manchester,  lord  Fairfax,  lord  Roberts,  Denzil  Hollis,  sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  and  other  leaders  of  the  presbjrterians,  were  resolved  to  atone 
for  their  past  transgressions  by  their  present  zeal  for  the  royal  cause.(3) 
Nor  were  the  affairs  of  Ireland  in  a  condition  less  favourable  to  the  restora- 
tion of  monarchy.  Lord  Broghill,  president  of  Munster,  and  sir  Charles 
Coote,  president  of  Connaught,  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  enter  into  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  king;  and,  in  conjunction  with  sir  Theophilus  Jones,  and 
other  ofiicers,  they  took  possession  of  the  government,  and  excluded  general 
Ludlow,  who  was  zealous  for  the  parliament,  but  whom  they  represented  as 
in  league  with  the  committee  of  safety.  (4) 

All  those  promising  views,  however,  had  almost  been  blasted  by  certaio 
unfortunate  circumstances.  On  the  admission  of  the  secluded  members  into  . 
parliament,  the  heads  of  the  republican  party  were  seized  with  the  deepest 
despair,  and  endeavoured  to  infuse  the  same  sentiments  into  the  army.  The 
king's  death,  the  execution  of  so  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  seoues- 
tration  and  imprisonment  of  the  rest,  were  in  their  eyes  crimes  so  black, 
that  they  must  be  prosecuted  with  the  most  implacable  resentment.  When 
these  suggestions  had  begun  to  operate  upon  the  troops,  Lambert  suddenly 
made  his  escape  from  the  tower.  Monk  and  the  council  of  state,  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  his  vigour  and  activity,  as  well  as  with  his  popularity 
in  the  army,  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation  at  this  event.  But, 
happily,  colonel  Ingoldsby,  who  was  immediately  despatched  after  him,  ovcn 
took  him  at  Daventry,  before  he  had  asseiinbied  any  considerable  force,  and 
brought  him  back  to  his  place  of  confinement.  In  a  few  days  he  would  have 
been  formidable. 

When  the  parliament  first  met,  the  leading  members  exerted  themselves 
chiefly  in  bitter  invectives  against  the  memory  of  Cromwell,  and  in  exe- 
crations against  the  inhuman  murder  of  the  late  king;  no  one  yet  daring  to 
make  any  mention  of  the  second  Charles.    At  length,  the  general,  having 

(1)  WMUoeke.    ClRrandmi.  (9)  LumMowii.    Claieadon. 

(3)  CUreodoo.    WhiUoeke.  <4)  Id.  MM. 
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vnfficiently  sounded  the  inclinations  of  the  conunoos*  ^Te  tliroetkme  ti> 
Annesly,  president  of  the  council,  to  infonn  theniy  that  sir  John  Granville, 
one  of  the  king's  servants,  was  now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  from  his  majesty 
to  the  parliament.  The  loudest  acclamations  resounded  through  the  house 
on  this  intelligence.  Granville  was  called  in ;  and  the  letter,  accompanied 
with  a  declaration,  was  greedily  read.  The  declaration  was  well  calculated 
to  promote  the  satisfaction  inspired  by  the  prospect  of  a  settlement.  It 
oflered  a  general  amnesty,  leaving  piuticular  exceptions  to  be  made  by 
parliament :  it  promised  liberty  of  conscience :  it  assured  the  soldiers  of 
their  arrears,  and  the  same  pay  they  then  enjoyed  i  and  it  submitted  to 
parliamentary  arbitration,  an  inquiry  into  all  grants,  purchase,  and  aliena- 
tions.(l) 

The  peers,  perceiving  the  spirit  with  which  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  house 
of  commons,  was  animated,  hastened  to  reinstate  themselves  in  their  ancient 
rights,  and  take  their  share  in  the  settlement  of  the  ffovernment.  They 
found  the  doors  of  their  house  open,  and  were  all  admitted  without  except 
tion.  The  two  iiouses  attended  while  jthe  king  was  proclaimed  in  Palace- 
yard,  at  Whitehall,  and  at  Temple^bar;  and  a  committee  of  lords  and  com- 
mons were  despatched  to  iiivite  his  majesty  to  return,  and  take  possession  of 
the  kingdom.  The  respeqt  of  foreign  powers  soon  followed  the  allegiance 
of  his  own  subjects ;  and  the  formerly  neglected  Charles  was,  at  the  same 
time,  invited  by  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  Provinces,  to  embark  at  one 
of  their  seaports.  He  Chose  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  latter;  and  had 
the  satisfaction,  as  he  passed  from  Breda  to  the  Hague,  to  be  received  with 
the  loudest  acclamations.  The  states-general,  in  a  iMdy,  made  their  compli- 
ments to  him  with  the  ^atest  solemnity;  and  all  ambassadors  and  foreign 
ministers  expressed  the  joy  of  their  masters  at  his  change  of  fortune.(2) 

The  English  fleet  came  in  sight  of  Scheveling;  and  Montague,  who  had 
not  waited  the  orders  of  the  parliament,  persuaded  the  officers  to  tender 
their  duty  to  their  sovereign.  The  king  went  on  board,  and  the  duke  of 
York  took  the  command  of  the  fleet,  as  high  a[dmira>*(3)  When  Charles 
disembarked  at  Dover,  he  was  riSceived  by  general  Monk,  whom  he  cordially 
embraced,  and  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  father.  He  entered  Loudon 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  which  happened  to  be .  his  birth-day,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people,  whose  fond  imaginations 
formed  the  happiest  presages  from  the  concurrence  of  two  such  joyful  occa- 
sions; and  the  nation  in  general  expressed  the  most  sincere  satisfaction  al 
tile  restoration  of  their  ancient  constitution  and  their  native  prince,  without 
the  effusion  of  .blood.(4) 

We  roust  now,  my  dear  PhHip,  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  progrese 
of  navigation,  commerce,  and  colonization,  before  we  carry  farther  the  gene^ 
ral  transactions  of  Europe.  Without  such  a  survey^  we  should  never  be  able 
to  judge  distinctly  of  the  interests,  claims,  quarrels,  and  treaties  of  the  several 
European  nations. 


LETTER  XL 

The  Progress  of  Ncmigationi  Commereei  and  Coioniga(ion,from  the  Beginning 
^theSixUenOiiotheMiddUqftheSeoerUeenihCm^ 

Tbk  discoveries  and  conquests  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  soon  excited  the  ardour,  the  avarice,  and  the 
ambition  of  other  European  nations.  The  English  and  Dotch  were  particu- 
laiiy  tempted,  by  their  maritime  situation  and  commercial  spirit,  as  well  as 
by  their  great  progress  in  navigation,  to  use  every  effort  to  share  in  the 
riches  of  the  east  and  west;  and  the  Reformation,  by  abolishing  the  papid 

(1)  asraodoD.  (g  w*- 
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ilurisdictioiir  left  them- free  from  religious  res^riints.  .  Nor  did  the  Dutch 
ong  want  other  motives,  which  necessity  ihade  them  obey,  for  entering  into 
a  competition' with  the  destiroyers  of  the  New  World  and  the  conquerors  of 
India,  in  th6se  distant  seats  of  their:weQlth  and  power.  Before  I  relate  the 
bold  enterprises  of  these  republicans,  however,  it  will  be  proper  to  traCe  the 
farther  progress  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  in  navigation,  commerce^ 
and  colonization.  (1) 

'  No  sooner  had  Cortez  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Mexican  empire,  than 
he  ordered  shrp-builders  to  repair  to  Zacatula;  a  port  on  the  South  Sea,  in  order 
to  equip  a  fleet  destined  for  the  Molucca  islands.  From  their.Xr^de  with  those 
islands  the  Portuguese  drew  immense  wealth ;  all  wh|ch  he  hoped  to  secure 
for  the  crown  of  Castile,  by  a  shorter  navigation.  (2)  But  he  w^s  ignorant* 
that,  during  the  progress  of  his  victorious  arms  in  the  New  World,  the  very 
plan  hte  was  attempting  to  execute  had  been  j)r08ecuted  with  success  by  a 
navigator  in  the  service  of  his  feountry. 

Ferdinand  Magellan^  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  who  had  acted  several  years 
in  the  East  Indies,  with  distinguished  valour,  as  an  officer  under  the  famous 
Albuquerque,  disgusted  with  his  general,  and  slighted  by  his  sovereign,  re* 
nounced  his  allegiance  to  an  ungrateful  master,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
.  in  hopes  that  his  merit  would  there  be  more  justly  estimated.  He  endeavoured 
to  recommend  himself  by  reviving  Columbus's  original  project  of  discovering 
a  passage  to  India  by  a  westerly  course,  and  without  encroaching  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  globe  allotted  to  the  Portuguese  by  the  pope's  line  of  demarcation.^ 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  at  that  time  directed  the  Spanish  councils,  listened 
with  a  favourable  ear  to  Magellan's  proposal,  and  recommended  it  to  his 
master  Charles  V.,  who,  entering  into  the  measure  with  ardour,  honoured  Ma- 
gellan with  the  habit  of  St.  Jago  and  the  title  of  captain-general,  and  fur* 
nished  him  with  five  ships,  victualled  for  two  years,  in  order  to  enable  hin^ 
to  accomplish  his  undertaking. 

With  this  squadron  Magellan  sailed  fVom  Seville  on  the  10th  of  ^August, 
1519 ;  and  after  touching  at  the  Canaries,  stood  directly  south,  towards  the 
equinoctial,  along  the  coast  of  America.  But  he  was  so  long  retarded  by. 
tedious  calms,  and  spent  so  much  time  in  searching  every  bay  and  inlet,  for 
that  communication  with  the  South  Sea  which  he  wished  to  discover,  that  he  did 
not  reach  the  river  de  la  Plata  till  the  12th  of  Januaiy,  1 520.  Allured  to  enter  by 
the  spacious  opening  through  which  that  vast  body  of  water  pours  itself  into 
the  Atlantic,  he  sailed  up  it  for  some  days;  but  concluding,  at  last,  from  the 
shallowness  of  the  stream,  and  the  freslmess  of  the  water,  that  the  wished-for  . 
strait  was  not  situated  there,  he  returned  and  continued  his  course  towards 
the  south.  On  the  31st^of  March  he  arrived  at  Port  St.  Julian,  about  forty- 
eight  degrees  south  of  the  line,  where  he  resolved  to  winter,  the  severe  sea- 
son then  coming  on  in  those  latitudes.  Here  he  lost  one  of  his  ships ;  add 
the  Spaniards  suffered  so  much  from  the  excessive  rigour  of  the  climate,.that 
they  insisted  on  his  relinquishing  the  visionary  project,  and  returning  to 
£ufope.  But  Magellan,  by  ordering  the  principal  mutineer  to  be  assassinated, 
and  another  to  be  publicly  executed,  overawed  the  remainder  of  his  followers, 
and  continued  his  voyage  still  towards  the  south.  In  holding  this  course,  he 
at  length  discovered,  near  the  fifty-third  degree  of  latitude,  the  mouth  of  a 
strait,  into  which  he  entered,  notwithstanding  the  murmurs  of  his  officers. 
After  sailing  twenty  days  in  that  winding  dangerous  passage,  which  still  bears 
his  name,  and  where  one  of  his  ships  deserted  him,  the  great  Squthern  Ocean 
opened  to  his  view,  and  inspired  him  with  new  hopes,  while  his  adventurous 
soul  effused  itself  to  Heaven  in  a  transport  of  joy  for  the  success  which  had 
already  attended  his  endeavours. (3) 

Magellan,  however,  was  still  at  a  great  distance  from  the  object  of  his 
wishes ;  and  greater  far  than  he  imagined.  Three  months  and  twenty  days 
did  he  sail  in  a  imiform  direction  towards  the  north-west,  without  discovering 

^(1)  For  ftn  account  of  their  flrat  diicoverfes  and  conqoeata,  aee  Part  L  Let.  LVIL 
C9)  Berrera,  dec  IlL  lib.  ii.  c.  x.  (3)  Henerai  dec  IL  Ub.  il.  c  S,  ttb.  tU.  c  8. 
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land ;  dnring^  which  voyage,  the  longest  that  had  ever  been  made  in  the  un* 
iwunded  ocean,  his  people  suffered  incredible  distress  from  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, putrid  water,  and  all  their  attendant  maladies..  One  circumstance, 
and  one  only,  afforded  them  some  consolation :  they  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  fair  weather,  with  such  mild  winds  as  induced  M ^ellan  to  bestow 

^  on  that  ocean  the  epithet  of  Pac^.  At  length,  (hey  fell  in  with  a  cluster  of 
small  islands,  which  afforded  them  refreshments  in  such  abiindance  that  their 
health  was  soon  restored.  From  these  islands,  which  he  called  Ladrones,  he 
continued  his  voyage,  and  soon  made  a  discovery  of  the  Manillas ;  since  de- 
nominated the  Philippine  Idandi,  from  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  first  planted 
a  colony  in  them.  In  Zebu,  one  of  the  Philippines,  Magellan  got  into  an 
unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  rtattves,  who  attacked  him  with  a  numerous  body 
of  well-armed  troops ;  and  while  he  fought  gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
he  was^lain,  together  with  several  of  his  officers,  by  those  fiercebarbarians.fi) 
On  the  dieath  of  this  great  navigator,  th^  expedition  was  prosecuted  unaer 
different  commanders.  •  They  encountere4  many  difficulties  in  ranging  through 
the  smaller  islands  scattered  in  the  eastern  part  6f  the  Indian  Ocean,  touched 
at  the  great  island  of  Borneo,  and  at  last  landed  at  Tidore^  one  of' the  Mo- 
luccas, to  the  astonishment  of  the  Portuguese ;  who,  ignorant  of-  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  could  not  comprehend  how  Sie  Spaniardsyhy  holding  a  westerly 
course^  had  reached  that  sequestered  seat  of  their  mdst  valuable  commerce, 
which  they  themselves  had  discovered  by  sailing  in  an  opposite  direction ! — 
At  this  and  the  adjacent  islands,  the  Spaniards  found  a  people  acquainted  with 
the  benefits  of  extensive  trade,  and  willing  to  open  ah  Intercourse  with  a  new 
nation*  They  took  in  a  cargo  of  spices,  the  distinguished  produce  of  those 
islands ;  and  with  that,  together  with  the  specimens  of  the  commodities 
yielded  by  the  other  rich  countries  which  they  had  visited,  the  Victory,  which 
of  the  iyfo  remaining  ships  was  most  fit  for  a  long  voyage,  set  sail  for  Europe 
under  the  command  of  Juan  Sebastian  del'Cano.  He  followed  the  course  of 
the  Portuguese  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and,  after  a  variety  of  disasters, 
arrived  safe  at  St.  Lucar.(2) 

The  Spanish  merchants  eagerly  engaged  in  that  alluring  commerce,  which 
was  thus. unexpectedly  opened  to  them;  while  their  men  of. science  were 
employed  in  demonstrating,  that  the  Spice  islands  were  so  situated  as  to  belong 

.  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  in  consequence  of  the  partition  made  by  pope  Alex- 
ander VI.-  But  the  Portuguese,  alarmed  at  the  intrusion  of  such  formidable 
rivals,  remonstrated  and  negotiated  in  Europe,  at  the  same  time  that  they  ob- 
structed in  Asia  the  trade  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  Charles  V.,  always  needy, 
notwithstanding  his  great  resources,  and  unwilling  to. add  a  rupture  with  Por- 
tugal to  the  numerous  wars  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  made  over  to  that 
crown  his  claim  to  the  Moluccas  for  a  sum  of  money.(3)  In  consequence  of 
this  agreement,  the  Portuguese  continued  undisturbed,  and  without  a  rival, 
masters  of  the  trade  of  India;  and  the  Manillas  lay* neglected,  till  Philip  II. 
succeeded' to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Soon  after  his  accession,  Philip  formed 
the  scheme  of  planting  a  colony  in  those  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  Philippines.  This  he  accomplished  by  means  of  an  armament^  fitted 
out  for  New  Spain.  Manilla,  in  the  island  of  Xruconia,  was  the  station  chosen 
for  the  capital  of  (he  new  establishment;  and^  in  order  to  induce  the  -Spaniards 
to  settle  there,  the  rising  colony  was  authorized  to  send  India  goods  to 
America,  in  exchange  for  the  precious  metals.(4)  From  Manilla  an  active 
commercial  intercourse  began  with  the  Chinese,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  that  industrious  people,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  settled  in  the 
Philippines  under  the  Spanish  protection.  By  their  means  the  colony  was  so 
amply  supplied  with  all  the  valuable  productions  and  manufactures  of  the 
East,  as  soon  enabled  it  to  open  an  advantageous  trade  with  America,  by  a 
course  of  navigation  the  longest  from  land  to  land  on  our  globe. ($)    This. 

(1)  Herrera,  d«;.  11.  lib.  ix.  c.  3.  («)  M.  IWd.  (3>  Herrera,  <!■».  in.  Hb.  iv.  c,  5. 

(4)  When  PhiHp  granted  thw  indulgence,  unless  he  meant  afterward  lo  withdraw  if,  he  was  certainly 
Bttle  acquainted  wtui  the  commercial  interest*  of  Old  Spain. 
(9^  Torqueraada,  lib.  v.  e.  H.    Robertson,  Hitt.  Spttn.  Anur.  1»ok  Tlil. 
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trade  was  orieiAally  carried  on  with  (^^allao,  the  port  of  Lima^  and  the  moat 
comniodious  narbdur  on  the  coast  of  Peru ;  but  experience  having  discovered 
many  difficulties  in  that  mode  of  communication,  and  the  superior  facility  of 
an  intercourse  with  New  Spain,  the  staple  of  the  commerce  between  Ameridi 
and  Asia  was  removed  from  Callao  to  Acapnlco.(l) 

The  SpanisU  cdlony  in  the  Philippines,  having  no  immediate  connexions 
with  Europe,  ^ve  nO  uneasiness  to  the  Portuguese,  and  received  no  annoy- 
ance from  them.  In,  (he  mean  time,  the  Portuguese  hot  only  continued  to 
monopolize  the  whole  commerce  of  the*£ast,  but  were  masters  of  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  as  well  as  that  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  two  peninsulas  of  India. 

.  They  possessed  the  Moluccas,  Ceylon,  and  the  isles  of  Sunda,  with  the  trade 
of  China  and  Japan  ;  and  they  made  their  colony  of  Brazil,  which  occupies 

i  that  immense  territory  that  lies  between  the  Maragnon  and  the  Riade  la  Plata^ 
one  of  the  most  valuable  districts  in  America.  But,  like  every  people  who 
have  suddenly  acquired  great  riches,  (he  -  Portuguese  began  to  feel  the 
enfeebling  effects  of  luxury  and  effeminacy.  That  hardy  valour,  which  had 
subdued  so  many  nations,  existed  no  longer  among  them :  they  were  with 
difficulty  brought  to  fight,  except  where  there  was  a  prospect  of  plunder. 
Corruption  prevailed  in  all  the  departments  of  ^vemment,  and  the  spirit  of 
rapine  among  all  ranks  of  men.    At  the  same  tnne  that  they  gave  themselves 

.  up  to  all  those  excesses  which  make  usurpers  hated,  chey  wanted  courage  to 
make  themselves  feared.    Equally  detested  in  every  quarter,  they  at  length 

,  saw  themselves  ready  to  be  expelled  from  India  by  a  confederacy  of  the  , 
princes  of  the  country  ;  and^  although  they  were  able,  by  a  desperate  effort^ 
to  break  this  storm,  their  destruction  was  at  hand^(;3) 

When  Portugal  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the 
fatal  catastrophe  of  Don  Sebastian  and  his  gallant  nobility  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  Philip  II.  became  possessed  of  greater  resources  than  any  monarch 
in  ancient  or  modern  times.  But  instead  of  employing  his  enormous  wealth 
in  procuring  the  security,  the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  widely 
extended  empire,  he.  profusely  dissipated  it,  i;i  endeavouring  to  render  him* 
self  as  despotic  m  Europe  as  he  was  already  in  America,  and  in  na  inconsi- 
derable portion  of  Asia  And  Africa.  While  Philip  was  employed  in  this  am-  . 
bitious  project,  his  possessions  in  India  were  neglected ;  and  as  the  Portn-* 
guese  hated  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  they  paid  little  attention  to  the 
security  of  their  settlements.  No  one  pursued  any  other  object  but  his  own 
immediate  interest :  there  was  no  union,  no  zeal  for  the  pubhc  good.(3) 

Things  could  hot  continue  long  in  such  a  situation ;  and  a  new  re^rulationt 
in  regard  to  trade,  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  m  India* 
Philip  II.,  whose  bigotry  and  despotism  had  induced  hitn  to  attempt  to  deprive 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  in 
order  more  effectually  to  accomplish  his  aim,  prohibited  his  new  subjects  from 
holding  any  correspondence  with  the  revolted  provinces. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  trade,  of  the  Hollanders,  which  consisted 
chiefly,  as  at  present,  in  supplying  the  wants  of  one  nation  with  the  produce 
of  another.  Their  merchants,  ambitious  of  augmenting  their  commerce,  had 
got  the  trade  of  Lisbon  into  their  hands.  There  they  purchased  India  goods» 
which  they  sold  again  to  all  the  different  states  of  Europe.  They  were  thene- 
fore  struck  with  consternation  at  a  prohibition  which  excluded  them  from  so 
essential  a  branch  of  their  trade ;  and  Philip  did  not  foresee,  that  a  restriction, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  weaken  the  Dutch,  would,  in  the  end,  render  them  more 
formidable.  Had  they  been  permitted  to  continue  their  intercourse  with  Por- 
tugal, there  is  reason  to  believe  they  would  have  contented  themselves  with 

(1)  Many  remoiMtrsncet  have  been  preeented  agatnat  thli  trade,  as  decrimental  to  Old  flnntn.  by  dWett* 
Ing  Into  another  channel  a  lane  pdrtjop  of  that  treaaiipe  which  ought  to  (kuw  Into  the  pareii .  iicdom ;  at 
tendina  togl  v«>  rim  to  a  apirH  of  independency  in  the  colonies,  and  to  eooourage  innumerable  frauds,  agaiiut 
whieh  it  is  impossible  to  auard,  in  transaai»ns  so  te  removed  fh>ra  the  inspection  of  fovemmeni.  Bui 
as  it  requires  no  slight  efibrt  of  political  wisdom  and  vigour  to  abolish  any  practice  which^  numbers  are 
InteretfUNl  in  supporting,  and  tu  which  time  has  added  the  sanction  of  Its  authority,  the  commerce  between 
Acapulco  and  Manilla  ^s  still  carried  on  to  a  conslderaUa  eatent  and  Allowed  ooder  certain  natilctioaii 

(t)  Faria y  Souaa,  lib.  ▼.  cap  1.  •      (g)  ld.lMd 
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ttieooiMiiefoetibey  carried  on  in  the  Euiopean seas;  botiiiidiiif  itimpoenblt 
to  piesenre  their  trade  without  the  coroinoditiea  of  the  East,  they  resolved  to 
seek  Uiem  at  the  original  market,  as  they  were  deprived  of  every  other«(l) 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  Hollanders  fitted  out  some  ships  for 
India  j  andy  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  find  a  passage  thither  through  the 
North  SeBij  they  proceeded  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  the  direction  of 
Cornelius  Houtnian,  a  Dutch  merchant,  who  had  resided  some  time  at  Lisbon» 
and  made  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  thipg  relative  to  the  object 
of  his  voyage.  His  success,  though  by  no  means  extraordinary,  encouraged 
the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  to  form  the  project  of  establishing  a  settlement 
in  the  island  of  Java.  Admiral  Van  Neck,  who  was  sent  on  that  important 
expedition  with  eight  ships,  foimd  the  inhabitants  of  Java  prejudiced  against 
his  countrymen:  They  permitted  lum,  however,  tq  trade ;  and  having  sent 
home  four  vessels  laden  with  spices,  and  other  India  commodities,  he  sailed 
to  the  Moluccas,  where  he  met  with  a  more  favourable  reeeptioii.  The  na^ 
tives,  he  learned,  had  forced  the  Portuguese  to  abandon  some  places,  and 
only  waited  an  opportunity  of  expelling  them  from  the  rest.  He  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  some  of  the  sovereigns,  he  established  factories  in  several 
of  the  islands,  and  he  returned  to  Europe  with  his  remaining  ships  richly 
laden.(d> 

The  success  of  this  voyage  spread  the  most  extravagant  joy  over  the  United 
Provinces.  New  associ^ions  were  daily  formed  for  carrying  on  the  trade  to 
India,  and  new  fleets  fitted  out  from  every  port  of  .the  lepoblie.  But  the 
ardour  t>f  forming  these  associations,  though  terrible  to  the  Portuguese,  who 
never  knew  when  they  were  m  safety,  or  where  they  could  with  certainty 
annoy  the  enemy,  had  almost  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Dutch  trade  to  the  East* 
The  rage  of  purchasing  raised  the  value  of  commodities  in  Asia,  and  tho 
■ecessity  of  selling  made  them  bear  a  low  price  in  Europe.  The  adventurers 
were  in  danger  of  falling  a  sacrifice  to  their  own  efforts,  and  to  their  laudable 
Jealousy  and  ^nulation,  when  the  wisdom  of  government  saved  them  from 
ruin,  by  uniting  the  diflbrent  societies  into  one  great  body,  under  the  name  of 
ibe  East  india  C^mpany,i$) 

This  company,  whieh  was  invested  with  authority  to  make  peace  or  war  with 
the  Indian  princes,  to  erect  forts,  choose  governors,  maintam  i[{arrisons,  and 
Bominate  officers  for  the  conduct  of.  the  police  and  the  administration  of 
fnstiee,  set  out  with  great  advantages*  The  incredible  number  of  vessels 
fitted  out  by  the  private  associations  had  contributed  to  make  all  the  branches 
of  eastern  commerce  perfectly  understood,  to  form  many  able  officers  and 
seamen,  and  to  encourage  the  most  reputable  citizens  to  become  members 
of  the  new  company.  Fourteen  ships  were  accordmffly  fitted  out  for  Indist 
under  the  oommana  of  adnairal  Warwick,  whom  the  Dutch  look  upon  as  tiie 
founder  of  their  lucrative  commerce  and  powerful  establishments  m  the  Bast* 
He  erected  a  factory  in  the  island  of  Java,  and  secured  it  by  fortifications : 
he  founded  another  hi  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Jahor,  and  formed  alii* 
ances  with  several  princes  in  BengaL  He  had  frequent  engagements  with 
the  Portuguese,  in  which  he  was  generally  successfol.(4)  A  furious  war 
ensued  between  the  two  nations. 

During  the  course  of  this  war,  which  lasted  for  riiany  years,  the  Dutch 
were  continually  sending  to  India  fresh  supplies, of  men  and  ships,  while  the 
Portuguese  received  no  succours  from  Europe.  Spain,  it  should  seem,  wished 
to  humble  her  new  subjects,  whom  she  did  not  think  sufficientl;^  submissivot 
and  to  perpetuate  her  authority  over  them  by  the  niin  of  their  wealth  and 
power:  she  neither  repaired  their  fortifications  nor  renewed  their  garrisonsi. 
Vet  the  scale  remained  even  for  a  while,  and  the  success  was  various  on  both 
sides ;  but  the  persevering  Hollanders,  by  their  unwearied  efforts,  at  length 
deprived  the  Portuguese  of  Ceylon,  the  Moluccas»  and  a])  their  valuable  poa« 

0)  AwBETMnniT,  AUiiUda  RtetuH  da  VvjiH—y  f^  «"<  —^  ^  VXoMUHmmU^  t  m»  ^rtgrm 
itU  C^HmMgnU 4m  /Mm  OrinUlm,  (S)  Ibid. 
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•enioiiB  in  the  eaflt,  ezeepi  Goa,  «t  the  same  time  ftmt  the^aeqmmd  tiie 
ahnosl  exdnrive  trade  of  Cliioa  and  Japan-Cl)  The  island  of  Janravhowerer, 
where  they  had  erected  their  fint  fortincatioos,  and  earty  haitt  the.  splendid 
eity  of  Batavia,  eontinoed  to  be,  as  it  is  at  piesent,  the  seat  of  Iheir  principal 
settlement,  and  the  centre  of  their  power  in  India. 

But  these  new  republicans,  flushed  with  snoccss,  were  not  satisfied  with 
flieir  acquisitions  in  the  east.  They  turned  their  eyes  also  towards  the  west : 
they  established  a  colony,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Nova  Belgia,  on 
Hudson  river,  in~Noith  America :  they  annoyed  the  trade  and.plundered  the 
settlements  of  the  Spaniards,  in  every  part  of  the  New  World ;  and  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  important  colony  of  Brazil  in  South  America.  But 
this  was  not  a  permanent  conquest.  When  the  Portuguese  had  shaken  off 
the  Spanish  yoke  in  Europe,  they  bore  with  impatience  in  America  that  of 
the  Dutch :  they  rose  agamst  their  oppressors;  and,  after  a  vimety  of  strug* 
^es,  obliged  them  finally  to  evacuate  Brazil,  in  ifi&4.(S)  SincQ  that  ehi  the 
Portuguese  have  continued  in  possession  of  this  rich  territory,  the  principal 
support  of  their  declining  monarchy,  and  the  most  valuable  European  settle^ 
mem  in  America. 

The  English  East  India  company  was  established  as  early  as  the  year 
1600,  and  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  A  fleet  of  five  stout  ships  was 
fitted  out  the  year  following,  under  the  command  of  captain  James  Lancaster  ; 
who  was  favourably  received  by  the  king  of  Achen,  and  <Kher  Indian  princes, 
with  whom  he  formed  a  commercial  treaty,  and  arrived  in  the  Downs,  alter 
a  prosperous  voyage  of  near  two  years.  Other  voyages  were  performed  with 
eqoal  advantage.  But  notwithstanding  these  temporary  encouragements, 
tne  English  East  India  company  had  to  struggle  with  many  difficnlties^  and 
laboured  under  essential  inconveniences.  Their  rivals,  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  had  harbours  of  which  they  were  absolute  masters ;  peaces  of  strength^ 
which  they  had  built,  and  secured  by  garrisons  and  regular  fortifications  ; 
whole  provinces,  of  which  they  had  acquired  possession  either  by  force  or 
fraud,  and  over  which  they  exerted  an  arbitrary  sway.  Their  tiade  wa» 
therefore  protected,  not  only  against  the  violence  or  caprice  of  the  natives  of 
India,  but  also  against  the  attempts  of  new  competitors.  They  had  every 
opportunity  of  getting  a  good  sale  for  the  commodities  they  carried  out  from 
Europe,  and  of  purchasing  those  they  brought  home  at  a  moderate  price  ; 
whereas  the  English,  who  at  first  acted  merely  as.  fair  traders,  having  none 
of  these  advantages,  were  at  once  exposed  to  the  uncertainty  of  general  mar-*- 
kets,  which  were  frequently  anticipated  or  over-stocked,  to  the  variable 
humour  of  the  natives,  and  to  the  imperious  will  of  their  European  rivals* 
who  had  the  power  of  excluding  them  from  the  principal  ports  of  the  East.(3) 

In  order  to  remedy  these  inconveniences,  the  .English  company  saw  the 
necessity  of  departing  from .  their  original  principles,  and  of  opposing  force 
by  force.  But  as  such  an  elfort  was  beyond  the  resources  of  an  infant  society, 
they  hoped  to  receive  assistance  from  government.  In  this  reasonable  ex- 
pectation, however,  they  were  disappointed  by  the  weak  and  timid  policy  of 
James  I.,  who  only  enlarged  their  charter;  yet  by  their  activity^perseverance, 
and  the  judicious  choice  of  their  officers  and  other  servants,  thev  not  only 
maintained  their  trade,  but  erected  forts  and  established  factones  in  the 
islands  of  Java,  Poleron,  Amboy  na,  and  Banda.(4) 

The  Dutch  were  alarmed  at  these  estahlisiiments.  Having  driven  the 
Portuguese  from  the  Spice  islands,  they  never  meant  to  suffer  any  European 
nation  to  settle  there;  much  less  a  people  whose  maritime  force,  govern- 
ment, and  character  wonM  make  them  dangerous  rivals.  They  accordingly 
endeavoured  to  dispossess  the  English  by  every  possible  means*  They  began 
with  attemptihg,  by  calumnious  accusations,  to  render  them  odious  to  the 
ns:tives  of  the  countries  where  they  had  settled.  But  finding  these  shameful 
ezpedienU  ineffectual,  they  had  recourse  to  force ;  and  tSt  Indian  Oc^m 


S>  ywgK»ttbiw^  (S)  OuL  Om.  in  r^gn^  torn.  tlr. 
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iMrame.  a  tMiie  ef  •  the  most  bloody  engagements  between  the  maritime  forces 
of  the  twocoiiq>anie8.(l)  '  . 

At  length  ai|  attempt  was  made  to  pot  a  period  to  those  hostilities  by  one 
of  the  roost  extraordinary  treaties  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind ;  and 
"^hich  does  iittie  honour  to  the  political  sagacity  either  of  the  English  or 
Dutch,  if  the  latter,  as  is  alleged,  did  not  mean  it  as  a  veil  to  their  future 
vi^enees.  It  was  agreedt  that  the  Moluccas,  Amboyna,  and  Banda  should 
belong  in  common  to  the  companies  of  the  two  nations ;  that  the  English 
should  have  one^third,  and  the  Dutch  two-thirds  of  the  produce,  at  a  fixed 
price ;  that  eacfa^  in  proportion  to  their  interest,  should  contribute  to  the 
defence  of  those  islands ;  that  this  treaty  should  remain^ih  force  twenty  years, 
daring  whieh  the  entire  trade  of  India  should  remain  equally  free  to  both 
nations,  neither  of  then)  endeavouring  to  injure  the  other  by  separate  fortifi* 
cations,  or  clandestine  treaties  with  the  natives ;  and  that  all  disputes,  which 
couM  not  be  accommodated  by  the  councils  of  the  companies,  should  be 
finally  settled  and  determined  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  states 
general  of  the  United  ProvinQes.(3) 

The  fate  of  this  treaty  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  one 
party  or  the  other.  The  avarice  of  the  Dutch  prompted  them  to  take  advan> 
tage  of  the  confidential  security  of  the  English,  and  to  plunder  the  factories 
of  Lantore  and  Poleron,  after  exercising  the  most  atrocious  cruelties  on  the 
servants  o(  the  company.  The  supineness  of  the  English  gov»nment 
encottra^d  them  to  act  the  same  tragedy,  accompanied  with  still  more 
horrid  circumstances  of  barbarity,  at  Ambc^^;(3)  where  confessions  of  a 
jirelended  conspiracy  were  extorted,  by  tortures  at  which  humanity  shudders, 
and  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven  by  Englishmen. 

In  Goiisequettce  of  these  unexpected  violences,  for  which  the  feeble  and 
eonrupt  administration  of  James  L  obtained  no  reparation,  the  English  East 
India  company  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  Spice  islands  to  the  rapacity  of 
the  Dutch;  and  thfiugh  they  were  less  unfortunate  on  the. coasts  of  Ooro- 
mandel  and  Malabar,  the  civil  wars  m  which  England  was  involved  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  and  which  took  off  all  attention  from 
distant  objects,  reduced  their  affairs  to  a  very  low  condition.  Their  trade 
levxved  during  the  commonwealth ;  and  Cromwell,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  HoSand,  obtained  several  stipulations  in  their  favour ;  but  which, 
from  the  confusions  that  ensued,  were  never  executed.  On  the  accession  Of 
Charles  II.  they  hoped  to  recover  their  consequence  in  India.  But  that  needy 
and  profligate  prince,  who  is  said  to  have  betrayed  their  mterests  to  the  Dutch 
fiM'  a  bribe,  cruelly  extorted  loans  from  them,  at  the  same  time  that  he  hurt 
their  trade,  by  selling  licenses  to  interlopers ;  and  by  these  means  reduced 
tliem  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

The  Enfflish  were  more  successful  in  establishing  themselves,  dtuing  this 
period,  in  North^ America  and  the  West  Indies.  As  early  as  the  year  1496, 
j<rfm  Cabot,  a  Venetian  mariner,  in  the  service  of  Henry  V II.,  had  disco- 
vered the  island  of  Newfoundland,  and  sailed  along  the  northern  shore  of 
the  American  continent,  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Florida. 
fiut  no  advantage  was  taken  of  these  discoveries  before  the  middle  of  the 
Tfiiga  of  Elizabeth ;  when  the  bigotry  and  ambition  of  Philip  II.  roused  the 
indignation  of  all  the  Protestant  powers,  but  more  especially  of  England,  and 
incited  many  bold  advcQturers  to  commit  hostilities  against  his  subjects  in 
the  New  World.  The  most. distinguished  of  these  was  sir  Francis  Drake; 
who,  havine  acquired  considerable  wealth  by  his  depredations  against  the 
Spaniards  m  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  passed  with  four  ships  into  the  South 
$ea,  by  the  straits  of  Magellan,  took  many  rich  prizes,  and  returned  to 
England,  in  1579,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.'(4)  His  success  awadiened  the 
avidity  of  new  adventurers ;  and  the  knowleq^  which  was,  by  these  means, 
acquired  of  the  different  parts  of  the  American  continent,  suggested  to  the 

m  BtrUum  OUmL  tf  ^tfrv^t  ▼«<•  ^-  (t)  U.  Md.  (3)  U.  IM. 
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celebrated  fiir  Waiter  Raleiffh  the  idea  of  a  settkineBt  withlKi  Ibe  Unils  oC 
thoae  coasts  formerly  visited  by  John  Cabot 

A  company  was  accordingly  ibrmed  for  that  parpose,  in  eonieqneiioe  of 
Raleiffh's  magnificent  promises ;  a  patent  was  obtained  fiomthe  queen,  con- 
formsu>le  to  Uieir  views,  and  two  ships  were  sent  out,  commanded  by  Philip 
Araidas  and  Arthur,  Barlow  in  1584,  They  came  to  anchor  in  the  Bay  of 
Roanoke,  in  the  country  now  known  by  the  name  of  North  Carolina,  of 
which  they  took  formal  possession  for  the  crown  of  England.  On  their 
return,  they  gave  so  favourable  an  account  of  the  climate,  soil,  and  temper 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  a  colony  was  established  the  following  year:(l) 
and  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  encourage  the  undertakinjf,  honoored  the  colony 
with  the  name  of  Yiroinu,  in  allusion  to  her  fkvounte,  but  much  disputed 
virtue. 

This  settlement,  however,  never  arrived  at  any  degree  6f  prosperity,  and 
was  finally  abandoned  in  lft88.  From  that  time  to  the  year  1606,  when  two  ' 
new  companies  were  formed,  and  a  charter  granted  to  estch  of  them  by 
James  I.,  no  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  English  to  settle  on 
the  coast  of  North  America.  One  of  the  new  companies  consisted  of  adven- 
turers residing  in  th^  city  of  London,  who  were  desiroujT  of  settling  lownrds 
the  south,  or  in  what  is  at  present  called  Virginia;  and  the  other,  of  adven- 
turers belonging  to  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  Exeter,  who  chose  the  country 
more  to  the  north,  or  what  is  now  called  New-England.  The  London  com- 
pany immediately  fitted  out  three  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Christopher 
Newport,  an  able  and  experienced  mariner,  with  a  hundred  and  ten  adven- 
turers on  board,  and  all. manner  of  implements  for  building  and  agriculture, 
as  well  as  the  necessary  arms  for  their  defence.  After  a  tedioos  voyage,  and 
many  discontents  among  the  future  colonists,  their  little  squadron  reached 
the  bay  of  Chesapeake.  One  of  the  adventurers,  in  the  name  of  the  whole, 
was  appoiirted  to  treat  with  the  natives^  from  whom  he  obtained  leate  to 
plant  a  colony  on  a  convenient  spot,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  mbuth  of  the 
river  Powhatan,  by  the  English  called  James  river;  Here  they  erected  n 
slight  fort,  barricadoed  with  trunks  of  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
litUe  huts,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Jamestown,  in  honour  of  the 
king.(2)  -  Such  Was  the  slender  beginning  of  the  colony  of  Viiginia;  whieb, 
though  it  had  to  struggle  at  first  with  many  difficulties,  became,  even  before 
the  restoration,  of  veiy  gi^at  national  consequence. 

This  rapid  prosperity  of  Virginia  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  culture  of 
tobacco,  its  staple  commodity,  and  to  the  number.of  royalists  that  took  refuge 
there,  in  order  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  parliament.  A  like  cause  gave 
population  and  prosperity  to  the  neighbouring  province  of  Maryland,  whose 
staple  also  is  tobacco.  This  territory  being  granted  by  Charles  L  to  Cecilio« 
lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catholic  nobleman  (whose  father,  sir  George 
Calvert,  had  sought  an  asylum  in  Newfoundland,  in  order  to  6nJoy  the  free 
exereise  of  his  religion),  he  formed  the  scheme  of  a  Settlement,  where  he 
might  not  only  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  himself,  but  also  be  enabled  to 
grant  it  to  such  of  his  friends  as  should  prefer  an  easy  banishment  with  free- 
dom, to  the  conveniences  of  England,  imbittered  as  they  then  were  by  tho 
sharpness  of  the  laws  against  sectaries,  and  the  popular  odium  that  hung  over 
papists.  The  project  succeeded :  the  Roman  Catholics  flocked  to  the  new 
settlement  in  great  numbers,  especially  on  the  decline  of  the  royal  cause ; 
and  Maryland  soon  became  a  flourishing  colony. (3) 

New-Rnglaind  owed  its  rise  to  similar  circumstanees.  A  small  body  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  puritans,  afterward  known  by  the  name  of  independentst 
in  order  to  avoid  the  severity  of  the  English  laws  against  non-conformity, 
had  taken  refuge  in  HoUandf,  soon  after  the  accession  of  James  L^  Bui 
although  Holland  is  a  country  of  the  greatest  religious  freedom,  they  did  not 
find  themselves  better  satisfied  there  than  in  England*    They  were  tolerated 

(1)  Smith*!  nut.  mf  V&ftnim.  0^  IM 

(1)  Douglas*!  AMMMry,  P^  VL  leet  iv. 
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ifldeedi  bok  Wsteked )  then  seal  began  to  have  daogeroiu  .languors  for  want 
erf  oppoettion,  imdf  ^n?  without  power  or  coneequence,  they  grew  tired  of 
the  indolent  eecuritv -of  their  aanctuary.  They  were  desirpus  of  removinff 
to  a  country  where  they  should  see  no  superior.  With  this  view,  they  applied 
to  the  Plymouth  eompany«  for  a  patent  of  part  of  the  territory  included  in 
Iheir  grant*  t^leaaed  with  this  applicatioD,  the  company  readily  complied; 
and  these  pious  adventurers*  havmg  made  the  necessary  preparations  for 
Iheirirojrage,  embarked  in  one  ship,  in  16d0,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  penMN%  and  landed  at  a  place  near  Cape  Cod,  where  they  founded  a 
aettlement,  to  whicli  tbe^  gav#  the  name  of  New-Plymouth.(l)  Of  her  adven* 
iarers,  of  the  same  complexion,  successively  followed  those  ;(3)  and  New. 
England,  in  less  than  fiSty  years,  became  a  great  and  populous  colony,  con- 
sifltaig  of  several  mdependent  governments,  which  were  little,  inclined  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  mother  country. 

Besides  these  large  colonies  in  North  America,  the  English  had  established 
a  colony  at  Surinam,  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  in  South  America,  and  taken 
possession  of  several  of  the  West  India  islands,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Barbadoes  and  St.  Christopher's  were  thriving  colonies  before  the 
conquest  of  iamaida;  and  the  rapid  cultivation  of  that  large  and  fertile 
ialaad,  which  had  been  much  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  together  with  the 
improvement  of  her  other  plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  soon  gave  England 
the  oommand  of ,  the  sugar  trade  of-  £urope.(3 ) 

For  the  benefits  of  this,  however,  and  of  her  whole  cdlony  trade,  England 
k  ultimately  indebted. to  the  sagacity  of  the  heads  of  the  commonwealth 
parijament  They  perceived  that  those  subjects,  who,  from  various  motives^ 
bad  taken  refuge  m  America,  would  be  lost  to  the  parent  state,  if  the  ships 
of  foreign  powers  were  not  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the  plantations.  The 
discQsaioQof  that  important  point,  with  other  political  considerations,  brought 
€0  the  famous  navigation  act,  which  prohibits  all  foreign  ships,  unless 
under  some  particular  exceptions,  from  entering  the  harbours  of  the  English 
oolooieey  and  obliges  their  principal  nroduce  to  be  exported  directly  to  coun- 
tries under  the  d<miinion  of  England. 

Before  this  regulation,  which  was  with  difficulty  submitted  to  by  some  of 
the  colonies,  and  always  evaded  by  the  fanatical  and  factious  inhabitants  of 
New-Euffland,  the  colonists  used  to  send  their  produce  whithersoever  they 
thought  It  could  be  disposed  of  to  most  advantage,  and  indiscriminately 
admitted  into  their  harbours  ships  of  all  nations.  In  consequence  of  that 
unlimited  fteedom,  the  greater  part  of  their  trade  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
IH^h,  who,  by  reason  of  the  low  interest  of  money  in  Holland,  and  the 
leasonableness  of  their  port  duties,  could  aflford  to  buy  at  the  dearest,  and 
sell  at  the  cheapest  rate;  and  who  seized  upon  the  profits  of  a  varietjr  of 
ptodtieiioos,  which  they  had  neither  planted  nor  gathered.(4^  The  naviga- 
tion act  reme4ied  this  evil;  and  the  English  parliament,  though  aware  of  ue 


(1)  llMBtfMi    HatdilnMv.   Wlortow,  tr^  PomIim. 

(t^  Amoag  tte  minitor  <ir  p«noM  mdlapoaed.  we  are  told,  appeared  Jobo  Hampden  and  Oliver  Ciom- 
ML  who  were  only  pieveoted  tnm  einrutf  ng  their  purpoae  of  golnff  into  voluntary  exile,  by  a  royal  pro- 
tfMMHkm,  iMed  after  they  were  on  ahipboeni,  In  1635,  proMMting  futuie  emlgr^tlona,  unlil  a  lleenae 
ihMl*  ht  obutoeS  Amm  the  privy  eoancIL  {JftaUfg  HuUrw  •/  tMs  Pwntmu,  vol.  110  Tbe  ezuliaiioa 
ef  the  parltaaical  writers  on  thla  aubject  le  ezcpMlve.  They  aacribe  all  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of 
Onrtae  I.,  to  eoanexkm  with  the  scheme  of  Providence,  to  that  tyrannical  edict,  as  they  are  pleased  to 
MB  ft.    (Nente,  dM  sap.    UutWm  lAf*  •/ OUtfgr  CnmwM,  ate,)    Nor  can  tbo  speculative  politician 

t  A  eontecuire  on  Uie  ponstbte  consequences  of  the  emicration  of  two  sncb  ettraordinaiy 

»^  ofolhers  whowould  have  folfow«d  thftm,  at  such  a  crisis.  Charles  T.,  roused  to  arms,  but 
I  by  the  aniUnment,  mitht  Have  eatabllahed  absolute  sovereignly  4n  J^ng^nd ;  whHe  Hampden 
i  •  eomnonwMllh,  ct  Crmnwell  erected  a  iHllitary  despotism,  in  America.  Possessed  of  a  bouod- 
hMeonntTF  (ftir  whatever  they  had  gone  they  must  have  become  leaders),  they  would  never  have  sub- 
■MedlDlheiimilrol  of  any  power  on  thtosldeof  Ute  AUantlc.  The  work  of  ^ges  would  havebeen  accom- 
iMriwi  hi  a  few  years.  Sooner  than  have  bomesueh  control,  Hampden  wo^M  have  tahen  refuge  n  Um 
woe*-  hnvn  Maodated  with  the  wild  nadvea,  and  enrolled  them  among  the  number  of  his  cltlsens. 
ChmiwelL  la  such  emenmey,  would  alao  have  led  his  Ainadcal  herd  into  the  boonm  of  the  forest :  have 
"  I  with  the  savaaes  •  have  preached  to  them ;  have  converted  them ;  and  when  he  had  made  dian 
Inna^  Ih^  woiyd  have  found  they  were  sUvea  I    Though  destitute  of  the  uients  of  a  Hampden  or 


•  CmmiwSi.  ihtf  emigrants  to  tiie  northern  planUtiorts  had  strongly  Imbibed  the  sentiments  of  poltUcal  as 
weU  an  nH^  indepenteney,  which  they  have  ever  since  eontinaed  to  cherish. 
dl  dScssaSri/  Oa  Jhirs/san  SjOlsawnto  mJtmmemtyroLik.  (4)  Id.  ibid. 
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uiconyeiiienceB  of  sijch  a  regulation  to  the  coloRies,  were  nol  dannei  at  its 
probable  efiecta.  They  considered  the  empire  only  as  a  tree,  whose  sap  must 
be  returned  to  the  trunk,  when  it  flows  too  freely  to  some  of  the  tnranches. 

To  all  thos^e  settlements  England  thenceforth  exported,  without  a  nval» 
her  various  manufactures.  From  her  islands  in  the  West  Indies  they  passed 
to  the  Spanish  main,  whence  large  sums  were  returned  in  exchange;  and  as 
it  was  long  before  her  North  American  colonies  began  to  thing  of  mani^ 
facturing  for  themselves,  the  export  thitlier  was  very  great.  Nor  was  her 
trade  cronfined  merely  to  America  and  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Early  in 
the  sixteenth  century  she  had  opened  a  beneficial  trade  to  Russia,  by  dis* 
covering  a  passage  round  the  North  Gape;  and  the  ingenuity  of  her  mann* 
facturers,  who  now  excelled  the  Flemmgs,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  her 
wool  used  formerly  to  be  sold,  ensured  her  a  market  for  her  cloths  in  all  thft 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic. 

France,  though  at  present  so  distinguished  for  her  oommeree  and  naval 
power,  was  late  in  establishing  any  permanent  colony.  She  had  yet  no  set- 
tlement in  the  East  Indies:  the' colony  of  Canada  was  only  in  its  infancy; 
her  settlements  in  Hispaniola  were  not  formed ;  and  the  plantations  in  Mar- 
tinico  and  Guachloupe  were  very  inconsiderable.  Nor  had  her  silk 'manu- 
facture yet  attained  that  high  degree  of  perfection  which  afterward  rendered 
It  so  great  a  source  of  wealth.  (1)  -    - 

Spain  continued  to  receive  annually  immense  sums  from  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Contiguous  setUements  and  new  governments  were  daily 
formed,  and  the  demand  for  European  goods  was  excessive.  But'  as  the 
decline  of  their  manufactures  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  depend  upon  foreigner! 
for  the  supply  of  that  demand,  their  wesuth  became  the  common  property 
of  Europe.  The  industrious  manufacturer  of  every  country  had  his  share  $ 
and  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World  fomid  themselves  dwindle  into  the 
factors  of  England  and  Holland. 

Such,  my  dear  Philip,  was  the  commereial  state  of  Europe  when  Lewi0 
XIV.  assumed  the  reins  of  govemmfMit,  and  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  War  continued  to  rage  between  the  Spaniavds  and 
Portuguese ;  but^  after  an  ambitious  struggle  of  twenty-eight  years,  Spain 
vas  obliged  to  acknowledge,  in  1668,  the  right  of  the  family  of  Braganxa  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal.    The  rest  of  Europe  was  in  peace. 


LETTER  XII. 

A  general  View  ef  the  Affaire  of  Europe,  wtih  a  particuhr  AeeamU  ef  thoee  of 
Englandj  frotn  the  Hestoraiion  of  uiarles  U.,  tn  1600,  to  the  Trinu  JUlianeef 

in  1668. 

No  prince  ever  had  it  more  in  his  power  to  have  rendered  himself  tiie 
favounte  of  his  people,  and  his  people  great,  flourishing,  and  happy,  than 
Charles  II.  of  England.  They  had  generously  restored  him  to  the  regal 
dignity;  without  imposing  any  new  limitations  on  his  prerogative.  But  their 
lat&  violences,  and  the  torrent  of  blood  which  had  been  shed,  too  strongly 
demonstrated  their  dread  of  popery,  and  their  hatred  of  arbitrary  sway,  to 
permit  a  supposition  that  they  would  ever  tamely  suffer  an^  trespass  on  their 
civil  or  religious  liberties.  If  destitute  of  the  sense  of  justice  or  of  gratitude, 
the  imprudences  of  his  grandfather,  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  his  father,  and 
ten  years  of  exclusion,  exile,  and  adversity,  were  surely  sufficient  to  have 
taught  him  moderation;  while  the  affectionate  expressions  of  loyalty  and 
attachment,  which  every  where  saluted  his  ears,  demanded  his  roost  warm 
acknowledgments. 

With  loyalty,  mirth  and  gayety  returned.    That  gloom  which  had  so  long 

(1)  aajmal,  irift.  PMMk,  *« 
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orenpvead  the  idand,  gradunlly  disappeared  with  those  fanatical  opinions 
that  produced  it.  And  if  the  king  had  made  a  proper  use.  of  his  political 
situaiioa,  and  of  those  natural  and  acquired  talents  which  he  so  abundantly 
possessed,  he  might  have  held,  with  a' high  hand,  the  balance  of  Europe,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  restored  the  English  nation  (to  use  the  memorable 
words  of  my  lord  Clarendon)  to  its  prinStive  temper  and  ifUegriiy;  to  ^  its 
old  good  manners,  its  old  good  humour,  and  its  old  good  nature/'  But  an 
intatuated  desire  of  governing  without  control,  and  also  of  changing  the 
leligiqn  of  the  two  British  kingdoms,  accompanied^with  a  wasteful  prodigality, 
which  nothing  oould  supply,  lost  him  by  deffrees  the  hearts  of  hisr  subjects, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  and,  instead  of  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  made 
him  a  pensioner  of  France.    .  - 

Charles  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors :  and,  considering  his  adverse  fortune,  and  the  opportunities  he  had 
enloyed  of  mingling  with  the  world,  might  haVe  been  supposed  to  be  past  the 
levities  of  youth  and  the  intemperance  of  appetite.  But  being  endowed  with 
a  strong  constitution  and  a  great  flow  of  spirits,  with  a  manly  figure  and  an 
engaging  manner,  animal  love  was  still  his  predominant  passion,  and  amuse- 
ment his  chief  o<;cupation.  He  was  not,  however,. incapable  oif  application 
to  business,  nor  unacquainted  with  aflairs  either  foreigii  or  domestic ;  biit 
luving  l^n  accustomed,  during  his  exile,  to  live  among  his  courtiers  as  a 
eom|NUiion  rather  than  a  monarch,  he  loved  to  indulge,  even  after  his  restore- 
tion,  in  the  pleasures  of  disengaged  sacietv^  as  well  as  of  Unrestrained  £^1- 
laatfy,  and  hated  every  thing  that  interfered  with  those  favourite  avocations. 
His  example  was  contagious;  a  gross  sensuality  infected  the  court;  and 
prodigsility,  debauchery,  and  irreligion  became  the  characteristics  of  the 
yoooger  and  more  fashionable  part  of  the  nation.(l) 

T^  king  himself,  who  appears  to  have  been  lUtle  under  the  influence  of 
either  moral  or  religious  principles,  conscious  of  his  own  irregularities,  could 
easily  forgive  the  deviations  of  others,  and  admit  an  excuse  for  any  system 
of  opinions.  Hence  he  gained  the  profligate  by  indulgence,  at  the  same  time 
that  ne  chose  to  flatter,  by  attentions,  the  pride  of  religion  and  virtue.  This 
accommodating  character,  which  through  his  whole  reign  was  Charles's 
chief  support,  at  iirst  raised  the  highest  idea  of  his  judgment  and  impartiality. 
Without  regard  to  former  distinctions,  he  admitted  into  his  council  the  most 
eminent  men  of  all  parties;  the  presbyterians  equally  with  the  royalists 
shared  this  honour.  Nor  was'h^  less  impartial  in  the  distribution  of  honours. 
Admiral  Montague  was  not  only  created  eari  of  Sandwich,  and  Monk  duke 
of  Aiberaarie,  promotions  that  might  have  been  expected ;  but  Annesley  was 
eieated  eaii  of  Anglesey;  Ashley  Cooper,  lord  Ashley;  and  Denzil  Mollis, 
loid  HoUis. 

Whatever  might  be  the  king's  motive  for  such  a  conduct,  whether  a  desire 
of  lasting  popularity,,  or  merely  of  serving  a  temporary  purpose,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  have  been  truly  political,  as  it  contributed  not  only  to  banish  the 
remembrance  of  past  animosities,  but  to  attach  the  leaders  of  the  presby- 
terians; who,  besides  having  a  principle  share  in  the  restoration,  were  for- 
midable by  their  numbers  as  well  as  by  their  property,  and  declared  enemies 
to  the  independents;  and  other  republican  sectaries.  But  the  choice  ^hich 
Charies  made  of  his  ministers  and  principal  servants  more  especially  prog- 
nosticated future  happiness  and  tranquilFity,  and  gave  sincere  pleasure  to  all 
the  true  friends  of  the  constitution.  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  created  earl  of  Cla- 
rendon^ was  made  lord  chancellor.  He  had-been  bred  to  the  laWy^xMsessed 
great  talents,  was  indefatigable  in  business,  and  very  fU  for  the  place  of 
prime  minister.  The  marquis,  created  duke  of  Oniiond,  less  remarkable  for 
nis  talents  than  his  courtly  accomplishments,  his  honour,  and  his  fidelity,  wai 
eonstitttted  steward  of  the  household ;  the  earl  of  Southampton,  a  man  of 
abilitiCT  and  integrity,  was  appointed  lord  treasurer,  and  sir  Edwitrd  Nicholas 

(1)  Bunwt,  vol.  L  book  tL 
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and  Mr.  Morriee  seeretariM  of  state.  The  secretarieB  wvre  both  mm  of 
karning  and  vinu^,  but  little  acquainted  with  foreign  affiBLirs«(l) 

These  ministers  entered  into  a  free  aivd  open  correspondence  with  the 
leading  members  of  both  houses ;  in  conseqaence  of  which  the  eomfmtum  (at 
the  assembly  that  accomplished  the  restoration  had  been  hitherto  esdledy  by 
being  summoned  without  the  king's  authority)  received  the  name  of  a  pariia* 
pent.  All  juridical  degrees*  passed  during  the  commonwealth  or  protector* 
ship,  were  affirmed ;  and  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  conformable  to  the 
king's  declaration  from  Breda.  In  that  declaration  Charles  had  wisely 
referred  all  exceptions  to  the  parliament,  which  excluded  such  as  had  any 
immediate  hand  m  the  late  king's  death.  Only  six  of  the  regicides,  howeveF* 
with  four  others,  who  had  been  abettoris  of  their  treason,  were  executed* 
The  rest  made  their  escape,  were  pardoned,  or  confined  in  different  prisons. 
They  all  behared  with  great  firmness,  and  seemed  to  consider  themselves  as 
martyrs  to  their  civil  and  religious  principles.(3) 

l4ambert  and  Vane,  though  not  immediately  concerned  in  the  late  king^s 
death,  were  also  attainted.  Lambert  was  pardoned,  in  .consequence  of  hift 
submission ;  but  Vane,  on  account  of  his  presumptuous  behaviour  durinff  hi0 
trial,  was  executed.(3)  The  same  lenity  was  extended  to  Scotland ;  wneve 
only  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  one  Guthery,  a  seditious  preacher,  were  exe* 
cuted.  Argyie's  case  was  thought  peculiarly  hard ;  but  as  Guthery  had  per* 
sonair^  insulted  the  kinpr,  as  well  as  pursued  a  conduct  subversive  of  all  legal 
authority,  his  fate  was  lamented  only  by  the  wildest  fanatios.(4) 

Notwithstanding  these  expiatory  sacrifices,  Charles's  government  w:as,  for 
a  time,  remarkably  mild  and,  equitable.  The  first  measure  that  excited  any 
alarm  was  the  act  of  uniformity. 

Had  the  convention-parliament,  from  a  jealousy  of  myal  power,  exacted 
any  conditions  from  the  king,  on  his  restoration,  the  establishment  of  the 
presbyterian  discipline  would  certainly. have  been  one  of  them:  not  only 
because  more  favourable  to  civil  liberty  than  episeppacy,  in  the  opinioil  of 
the  people,  but  more  conformable  to  the  theological  ideas  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  members.  No  such  stipulation,  however,  havhi^ been  required^ 
the  church  of  England  had  good  reason  to  expect  that  the  hierarchy  would 
recover  its  ancient  rights,  and  again  appear  with  undiminished  splendour,  «a 
weU  as- the  monarchy.  Charles,  to  whom  the  business  of  religion  was  wholly 
left,  though  inclined  to  revive  episcopacy,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  The 
piesbyterians,  from  their  recent  services,  had  claims  upon  his  gratitude^  and 
the  episcofMil  clergy  from  their  loyalty  and  former  sufierings,  in  consequence 
of  their  attachment  to  the  royal  cause.  As  he  wished  to  gain  all  parties,  by 
disobliging  none,  he  conducted  himself  with  great  moderation.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  restored  the  ejected  clergy,  and  ordered  the  liturgy  to  be  received 
into  the  churches,  he  issued  a  declaration,  in  which  he  promised,  that  the 
bishops  should  all  be  regular  and  constant  preachers ;  that  they  should  not 
confer  ordination,  or  exercise  any  jurisdiction,  without  the  advice  and  assist* 
ance  of  presbyters,  chosen  by  the  diooess ;  that  such  alterations  should  be 
made  in  the  hturgy  as  would  render  it  totally  unexceptionable ;  and  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  episcopal  mode  of  worship  should  not  be  imposed  on  those 
who  were  unwilling  to  receive  it. (6) 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  church  at  the  dissolution  of  the  convention-par- 
liament ;  which,  while  it  guarded  the  le^  rights  of  the  crown,  lately  so  vio- 
lently invaded^  never  lost  sight  of  the  hberty  of  the  subject,  but. maintained 
the  happy  medium  between  high  prerogative  and  licentious  freedom.  The 
new  parliament  was  of  a  very  different  complexion.  The  royalists,  seconded 
by  the  influence  of  the  crown,  had  prevailed  in  most  elections.  Not  above 
seventy  members  of  the  presbyterian  party  obtained  seats  in  the  house  of 
commons ;  and  these  not  being  able  either  to  oppose  or  retard  the  measures 
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ef  the  eoaittjDHmareliy  imd  episeopacy  -were  now  as  moeh  exalted  a»  they 
fiad  formerlj  been  depTeeied. 

An  adt' 
goyenlknent, 

restored  lo  t]  _  _ 

eonseqoence  of  a  law  passed  by  Charles  I.  immediately  before  tKe  civil  wars,  - 
that  act  was  now  repealed,  and  they  were  permitted  to  resume  their  seats  in 
the  house  of  lords.  But  what  most  remarkably  manifested  the  zeal  of  the 
pariiament  for  the  church  and  monarchy  was  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  triennial  act.  Instead  of  the  exact  stipulationis  of  the  latter,  a 
general  clause  provided,  that  parliaments  should  not  be  intenrupted  above 
three  years  at  most  Bv  the  act  of  uniformity  it  was  re()uired,  that  eve^ 
elergyman,  capable  of  holding  a  benefioe,  should  possess  episcopal  ordination ; 
(Should  declare  his  assent  to  every  thing  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
JPrayer;  should  take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  abjure  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  and  renounce  the  principle  of  taking  arms  against  the 
Icing,  on  any  pretebce  whatsoever.(l) 

TBus  was  the  church  reinstated  in  her  former  power  and  splendour ;  and 
9S  the  old  persecuting  laws  subsisted  in  their  full  rigour,  and  e^en  new  clauses 
of  a  like  nature  were  now  enacted,  all  the  king's,  promises  of  toleration  and 
indulgence  to  tender  consciences,  in  his  declaration  from  Breda,  were  thereby 
eluded  and  broken.  The  more  zealous  of  the  presbyt^rian  clergymen,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  refuse  the  subscription,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
might ;  though  there  iB4[io  doubt  but  they  flattered  themselves,  that  the  bishops 
would  not  dare  to  expel  so  great  a  number  of  the  most  popular  preachers  m 
the  kingdom.  But  m  this  hope  they  were  deceived.  The  church,  anticipating 
the  pleasure  of  retaliation,  had  made  the  terms  of  subscription  rigid,  on  pur* 
pose  to  disgust  all  the  scrupulous  presbyterians,  and  deprive  th^m  of  tneir 
bvings  ;(9}  and  the  court  beheld,  with  equal  satisfaction  and  astonishment, 
two  thousand  of  the  clergy,  in  one  day,  relinquish  their  cures,  and  sacnilce 
their  interest  to  their  religious  opinions. 

This  measure,  which  united  the  Protestant  dissenters  in  a  common  hatred 
of  the  church,  and  roused  in  the  church  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  perse- 
cution, was  peculiarly  unpolitic  and  imprudent,  as  well  as  violent  and  ,uniust; 
more  especially  as  the.  opportunity  seemed  fair  for  taking  advantage  of  the 
resentments  of  {he  piesi^terians  against  the  republican  sectaries,  and  to  draw 
them,  without  persecuting  the  others,  by  the  cords  of  love,  into  the  pale  of 
the  church,  instead  of  driving,  them  back  by  severe  usage  into  their  ancient 
eonfederacies.  A  small  relaxation  in  the  terms  of  commuhion  woidd  cer- 
tainly have  been  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  But  the  royal  family  and  the 
CatlioUcs,  whose  influence  was  great  at  court,  had  other  views,  with  which 
the  nation  was  then  unacquainted,  and  which  it  must  now  be  our  business 
to  nnfold. 

Charles,  during  his  exile,  had  not  only  imbibed  strong  prejudices  in  favour 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  but  had  even  been  secretly  reconciled  in  form  to  the 
church  of  Rome.(3)  His  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  however,  was  a  more 
sinceire  convert.  James  had  zealously  adopted  all  the  absurd  and  pernicious 
principles  of  popery ;  and  as  he  had  acquired  a  great  ascendant  over  the  king, 
DV  bis  talent  for  business,  the  severities  in  the  act  of  uniformitv  had  been 
ebiefly  suggested  by  him  and  the  eari  of  Bristol,  also  a  zealous  Cfatholic  and 
a  favourite  at  court.  Sensible  that  undisguised  popery  could  claim  no  legal 
indulgence,  they  inflamed  the  church  party  against  the  presbyterians ;  they 
encouraged  the  presbjrterians  to  stand  out ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of 
thne  artifices,  they  saw  so  numerous  and  popular  a  body  of  the  clergy  ejected, 
tiny  formed  the  plan  of  a  general  toleration,  in  hopes  that  the  hated  sect  of 
the- Catholics  might  pass  unobserved  in  Uie  crowd,  and  enjoy  the  same  liberty 
with  the  rest. 

The  king,  who  had  this  measure  more  at  heart  than  could  have  been 

0)  PtfriAAvoLiiltt.  C^B»Mi,voi.l.bookS.  (S)  B«nMt,boQkL' 
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expected  from  his  Beeming  indiffereqce  to  all  Teliffioiu(»  accordingly  issued  a 
declaration,  under  pretence  of  miligatinff  the  rigours  contained  in  the  act  of 
.  anfform i ty.  After  mentioning  the  promises  of  liberty  of  conscience  contained 
'  in  his  declaration  from  Breda,  be. added,  that  althousb,  in  the  first  place,  he 
had  been  zealous  to  settle  the  uniformity  of  the  churdi  of  England*  which  he 
should  ever  maintain ;  yet  in  regard  to  the  penalties  upon  thoiBe  who  do  not 
conform  thereunto,  through  scruple  of  conscience,  but  modestly  and  without 
scandal  perform  their  devotions  in  their  own  way,  he  should  make  it  his 
special  care,  so  far  as  In  him  lay,  without  invadinr  the  freedom  of  parliament, 
to  incline  the!  members  to  concur  with  him  in  .framing  such  an  act  for  thai 
purpose,  as  might  enable  him  to  exercise  with  .more  universal'  satisfaction 
that  dispensing  power,  which  he  conceived  to  be  inherent  in  hira.(l)  The 
parliament,  however,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  dUpMainp  power  in  the  crown* 
and  having  a  glimpse  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  to  be  exercised,  came  to 
a  resolution,  that  the  indulo^ence  proposed  would  prove  most  pernicious  both 
to  church  and  state ;  would  open  a  dooir  to  schism,  encourage  faction,  disturb 
the  public  peace,  and  discredit,  the  wisdom  of  the. legislature. (3)  And  the 
court,  having  alreddy  gained  so  many  points,  judged  it  necessary  to  lay  aside 
for  a  time  the  project  of  toleration,  In  the  mean  time,  the  ejected  eler^men 
were  prosecuted  with  unrelenting  rigour;  severe  laws  being  enacted,  not  , 
only  against  conventicles,  but  against  any  non-confonniug  teacher  coming- 
witnin  five  miles  of  a  corporation. 

The  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  did  not  experience  more  favour  than  those 
in  England.  As  Charles  had  made  them  no  promises  before  his  restoration, 
he  resolved  to  pursue  the  absurd  policy  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  of 
establishing  episcopacy  in  that  kin^om.  In  this  resolution  he  was  oonfiniied 
by  his  antipathy  against  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  on  account  of  the  insults 
which  he  had  received  while  among  them.  He  therefore  replied  to  the  eail 
of  Lauderdale,  with  more  perttiess  than  judgment,  when  pressed  to- establish 
presbytery,  that,  **  it  was  not  a  religion  for  a  gentleman  T*  and  he  could  not 
agree  to  its  farther  continuance  in  Scol]and.(3)  Such  a  reason  might  have 
suited  a  fop  in  his  dressing-room,  or  a  jolly  companion  over  his  bottle,  but 
was  very  unworthy  of  the  head  of  a  great  monarchy.  The  consequences 
were  such  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  A  vast  majority  of  the  Scottish 
nation  looked  up  with  horror  to  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  exposed 
themselves  to  the  most  severe  persecutions  rather  than  relinquish  their  form 
of  worship.  (4) 

Certain  political  measures  conspired  with  those  of  religion  to  diminish 
that  popularity  which  the  king  had  enjoyed  at  his  restoration.  His  marriage 
with  Catharine  of  Portugal,  to  which  he  was  chiefly  prompted  by  the  large* 
ness  of  her  portion,(5)  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  his  subjectSy  >vho  were 
desirous,  above  all  things,  of  his  marrying  a  Protestant  princess.  The  sale 
of  Dunkirk  to  France,  in  order  to  supply  his  prodijErality,  occasioned  universal 
disgust  ;(6)  aYid  the  Dutch  war,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  engaged  with  a 
view  of  diverting  part  Of  the  parliamentary  aids  to  the  supply  of  his  own  pro- 
fusions, contributed  still  fartner  to  increase  the  public  disaatii^action.  The 
particulars  of  that  war  it  must  now  be  our  business  to  relate. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  commencing  hostilities  against  the  United  JPro^ 
vinceB  were,  the  depredations  committed  by  the  subjects  of  that  republic 
upon  the  English  traders  in  different  parte  of  the  worid.  But,  unfortunately 
for  Charles,  these  depredations,  though  sufficient  to  call  up  the  keenest 
resentment,  had  all  preceded  the  year  1669,  when  a  treaty  of  league  and 

(1)  Kpnn«t<i  ntritttr^  p.  8S0.  (3)  Pvt  Rut.  voL  zzUL 

(3.  Burnet,  vol.1,  book  il.  (4)  fd.  ibid. 

(5^  He  recHivpd  with  her  Ave  hundred  thousand  poondi  iteillRS,  the  mtlement  of  Bombay  la  tbt  JSa0L 
Indies,  And  the  fortren  of  Tancier  oo  the.coait  of  Africa. 

(6)  The  sale  of  Dunkirk,  though  ■ticmatised  m  onD  of  the  worstmeaeorea  of  Chai1ee*e  reign*  was  mort 
blanieable  as  a  mark  of  meaoneae  in  the  king  than  on  account  of  ita  detriment  to  the  nation.  The  chttrfa 
of  maintaining  that  fortrea  was  very  great,  and  the  benelltarMng  from  itamall.  It  had  then  no  <hc»boai 
to  receive  veaMla  of  burden ;  and  Lewis  XI V.,  who  was  a  Judge  of  such  aoqulsltionB,  and  who  flrai  madt 
it  agood  aeaport,  UKWgbthe  bad  inade  a  hard  bargain,  when  he  paid  four  haiidrBdUioiiaaiul  pounda  fiirk.. 
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vUimee  had  been  tenewed  between  England  and  the,  states.  Thia  drcnnir 
stance,  howerer,  was  overlooked  in  the  general  jealousy  of.  the  Inlanders  ^ 
who,  by  their  persevering  industry,  as  well  as  by  other  ^eaiis,  had  of  late 
greatly  bait  the,  foreign  trade  of  the  English  merqhants.  The  king  was 
resolved  on  a  war,  from  which,  in  consequence  of  his  superior  naval  force, 
he  hoped  to  derive  vast  advanta^s;  and  being  warmly  seconded  in 'his 
views  by  the  city  and  parliament,  sir  Robert  Holmes  was  secretly  despatched 
with  a  sqoadjon  to  tne  coast  of  Afriea$  where  he. not. only  expeUed  the 
Dutch  from  Cape  Corse,  to  which  the  English  had  sonie  pretensions,  but 
seized  their  settlements  of  Cape  Verde  and  the  isle  of  Goree,  together  with 
Beveral  trading  vessels.  Another ,  squadron  sailed  soon  after  to  North 
America,  with  three  hundred  men  on  board,  under  the  command  of  sir  Rich- 
ard Nicholas,  who  took  possession  of  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Nova  Belgia, 
aAerward  called  New-York,  in  honour  of  the  duke,  who  had  obtained  a 
grant  of  it  from  his  brother.!^  1) 

Since  the  death  of  William  II.  prince  of  Orange,  who  attempted,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  to  encroach  on  the  liberties  of  the  republic  of  Holland,  the  . 
Dutch,  conformable  to  their  perpetual  edict,  had  elected  no  stadtholder.  The 
government  had  continued  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Louveslein,  or  violent 
Teppblican  party,  who  were  declared  enemies  against  the  house  of  Oranoe. 
This  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  United  Provinces  could  not  be  very  agreeable 
to  the  king  of  England,  who  must  naturally  desire  to  see  his  nephew,  William 
III.t  reinstated  in  that  authority  possessed  by  his  ancestors.  lie  is  even  sus- 
pected of  a  design,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  of  rendering  the  young 
prjnee  absolute,  and  bringing  the  states  to  a  dependence  on  England.  It  is 
at  least  certain,  that  the  famous  John  De  Wit,  pensionary  of  Holland,  who 
was  the  soul  of  the  republican  party,  and  vested  with  almost  dictatorial 
powers,  afraid  of  some  such  design,  had,  soon  after  the  restoration,  entered 
mto  dose  alliance  with  France.(2)  This  has  since  been  thought  bad  policy : 
and  it  must  be  owned,  that  De  Wit's  antipathy  against  the  family  of  Orange 
led  him  into  measures  not.  always  advantageous,  to  his  country;  but  it  ouffht 
at  the  same  time  to  be  remembered,  that  neither  the  aenius  of  Lewis  XIV. 
Bar  the  resources  of  the  French  monarchy  were  then  known. 

De  Wit,  equally  distinguished  by  hts  magnanimity,  ability,  and  integrity, 
and  who  knew  how  to  blend  the  moderate  deportmeut  of  the  private  citizen 
with  the  dignity  of  the  minister  of  state — De  Wit,  who  had  laid  it  down  as 
a  maxim,  that  no  independent  state  ou^rht  ever  tamely  to  suffer  ap^  breach 
of  equity  from  another,  whatever  their  disparity  in  force— when  mformed 
of  the  hostilities  of -England,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  how  to  act.    He 
immediately  sent  orders  to  De  Ruyter,  who  was  cruising  with  a  fleet  in  the 
McMliterranean,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the  piratical  states  of  Barbaiy, 
to  sail  towards  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  put  the  Hollanders  again  in  posses- 
sion of  those  settlements  from  which  thev  had  been  violently  expelled.    The 
Dutch  admiral*  who  had  a  considerable  body  of  land  forces  on  board,  reco- 
vered all  the  conquests  of  the  English  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  except  Cape 
Corse  castle*    He  even  dispossessed  them  of  some  of  their  old  settlements ; 
and  sailing  for  America,  ne  insulted  Barbadoes,  committed  hostilities  on 
Long  Island,  and  took  a  considerable  number  of  ships.(3) 

A  declaration  of  war  was  the  consequence  of  these  mutual  hostilities,  and 
both  aides  prepared  for  the.  most  vigorous  exertions  of  their  naval  strength. 
By  the  prudent  management  of  De  Wit,  a  spirit  of  union  was  preserved 
Mmong  the  states ;  great  sums  were  levied ;  and  a  navy,  composed  of  larger 
ahips  than  the  Diftch  had  ever  before  sent  to  sea,  was  speedily  equipped. 
Charles,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  naval  architecture,  went  himself 
from  port  to  port,  inspecting  the  dock-yards,  and  hastening  t!ie  preparations. 
Sailor*  flocked  from  all  quarters;  and  James  duke  of  York,  the  king's 
Imrtlier,  who  had  been  originally  designed  for  the  head  of  the*  navy,  and 

(D  JTtfiv  Jmm^M  Mn»0tr»,   Tbit  lArrHory,  m  lytqg  wldiin  Um  Um  of  Um  ED|lteb  diaooreHei,  Imi 
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was  now  lord  high-^admiral  of  Cn^and,  put  to  «ea  with  a  fleet  of  a 
hundred  sail,  biesidea  fireships  and  bomlvketehea,  and  stood  for  the  coaat  of 
Holland.  Prince  Rupert  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich  commanded  under  hind. 
The  Dutch  iTeet,  of  at  least  equal  force,  was  doramanded  by  admiral  Op-> 
dam,  in  conjunction  with  Evertson  and  young  Tromp,  son  to  the  foteoua 
.  admiral  of  that  name,  killed  in  the  former  war.  They  declined  not  the- 
combat.  The  sea  was  smooth,  and  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen  in  the  sky.  The 
duke  of  York,  in  the  royal  Charles,  bore  down  upon  Opdam,  and  a  furious 
battle  began.  The  contest  was  continu6c|  for  fdur  hours  with  great  obsti 
nacy :  at  length  Opdam's  ship  blew  up ;  and  tlie  Dutch,  diseouri^ged  by  the 
awful  fate  of  (heir  admiral  and  his  a;allaat  crew,  iled  towards  the  Texel.(l) 
They  lost  near  thirty  ships,  and  their  whole  fleet  might  have  been  sunk 
or  taken,  had  the  English  made  a  proper  u#e  of  their  Ttctory.  But,  unfor* 
tunately,  about  midnignt,  orders  were  given  ,t6  shorten  sail  ;(8)  so  that,  at 
morning,  no  hopes  of  overtaking  the  enemy  remained.  And  thus  waa 
neglected  an  opportunity  of  destroying  the  naval  force  o^  the  Dutch,  which 
never  returned  in  this  or  in  any  succeeding  war.  The  English  loet  only 
One  ship. 

The  jov  arising  from  the  duke  of  York's  naval  victory,  so  highly  extolled 
by  the  adherents  of  the  court,  was  much  diminished  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  plague,  which  carried  off  near  a  hundred  thousand  persons  in  London 
in  one  year.  The  melancholy  apprehensions  occasioned  by  thia  ealaroityy 
added  to  the  horrors  of  war,Vere  increased  by  the  prospect  of  new  enepies. 
Lewis  XIV.  was  obliged  to  assist  the  Dutch,  in  consequence  of  hii  alliance 
with  De  Wit  and  the  states ;  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  was  jealous  of 
the  naval  power  of  England,  engaged  to  famish  thirty  ships  in  support  of  the 
same  cause,  for  an  annual  subsidy  of  fifteen  hundreU  thousand  crownt.(3) 
De  Wit,  however,  who  was  now  blamed  aa  the  author  of  the  war,  did  not 
trust  to  these  alliances.  He  not  only  forwarded  the  naval  preparations,  but 
went  on  board  the  fleet  himself;  and  so  extensive  was  his  genius,  that  he  soon 
became  as  much  master  of  sea  affairs,  as  if  he  had  been  bred  to  them 
from  his  infancy.  By  his  c(Mirage  and  capacity,  he  quickly  remedied  all  the 
disorders  occasioned  by  the  late  misfortune ;  inAised  new  confidence  into  liii 
party,  and  revived  the  declining  valour  of  his  countfymen.(4) 

In  order  to  balance  so  formidable  a  combination,  Charles  attempted,  bat 
without  success,  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  Spain.  Conscious,  howevert 
that  Lewis  could  have  no  serious  purpose  of  exalting  the  power  of  Holland^ 
and  elated  with  recent  success,  ne  w)is  not  alarmed  at  the  number  of  lue 
enen^ies ;  though  every  shore  was  hostile  to  the  English  seamen,  from  the 
extremity  of  ]^}orway  to  the  coast  of  Bayonne.  A  formidable  fleet  of  seventy* 
eight  sail  of  the  line,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Albemarie  and  prince 
Rupert,  seemed  to  justify  the  confidence  of  the  king.  But,  unfortunately,  thi« 
force  was  divided  in  the  moment  of  danger.  It  having  been  reported,  that 
the  duke  of  Beaufort  had  entered  the  channel  with  a  French  fleet  of  forty  8ail» 
prince  Rupert  was  detached  with  twenty  sail  to  oppose  him.  Meanwhile* 
the  Dutch  fleet,  to  the  number  of  nfaiety  sail,  commanded  by  De  Ruytet  and 
Tromp,  had  put  to  sea ;  and  Albemarle,  notwithstanding  his  inferiority,  rashly 
sought  an  engagement.(6)  But  his  ralour  atoned  for  his  temerity.  Tm 
battle  that  ensued  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  mankind  { 
whether  we  consider  its  duration,  or  the  desperate  courage  with  which  it  waa 
fought. 

(1)  MNvf  Jamu*§  Mmnrt.    . 

(9)  Time  oiilpra  were  clveit  lif  one  BrOnker,  t  gentleman  of  the  dnfcc^s  bedohanber,  while  htoweler 
WW  Mtaeh  BiHl  wttlMNil  Mi  MtlMrtty,  ir  we  Mto? e  Uie  rayal  «MBOrtaIlat;  Md  Me  behmvloiir  dttftaf  Um 
actirm  leave*  us  no  ntom  to  Mi|ipote  be  could  be  afraid  of  a  beaian  aod  flyiiig  enemy.  But  k  is  neverttaa- 
. ..w .U-... .      .  /  inWnlgtit.    In  1^  word,  It  k 

I  altboufb  we  know  aoUilaf 


leee  well  known,  that  ilie  aaiiie  man  may  be  a  ^tem  at  n«^n,  and  a  coward  at  midnight. 
Mgbl V  hnprnbable  Uiai  Bronker  ehooM  dare  to  |^ve  eodi  ofden  of  UaMeir ;  aiid  altlioi«li 
poatelvely  lo  the  cootraiy,  we  are  tnlbrmed  by  Burnet,  thac  the  duke  aeemed  very  much  atrock,  whe*, 
UiiderAandiiig  that  he  wai  likely  to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  he  waa  told  by  Pen,  Ma  captain,  diat  ha 
muat  "prepare  for  ketUr  wprk  In  the.ii«3Ei  engaremeHtt".  aa  the  Dutch  alwaya  gaUicr  erartfit  ftooa 
daip«A>.  {Nttt  9/  kit  Om  TVwef,  vol.  I.  booklU  Thla  lafbrmation  Boniet  had  (hm  Uio  eari  of  Mm- 
tag  ne,  who  waa  then  a  votumeeron  boardtha  dakaMiMp. 
ZS)  X.CI.  d*  JEatradaf .  (4)  Baaoaga.  (S)  OhMadMiVi^rb.    CmUa^^  Bttm'. 
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Your  days  did  the  combat  Me»  viti^oul  any  appearance  of  raknir  dadcen- 
kng  on  either  aide*  The  Datch  had  the  advantage  in  the  action  of  the  fiiit 
day ;  yet  AlheHiarle,  in  engaging  De  Ruyter,  had  shown  himself  worthy  of 
hia  former  renown.  Two  Dutch  admirals  were  slain,  and  three  English  ahipa 
taken.  X)ne  Dutch  ship  was  burned.  Darl^ness  parted  the  combatants. 
Next  morning  the  battle  was  renewed  with  redoubled  fierceness ;  and  the 
Dutch  were  ready  to  give  way,  when  they  were  reiriforoed  with  sixteen 
capital  ships.  The  English  now  found  that  the  most  heroic  valour  cannot 
counterbalance  the  superiority  of  numbers^  against  an  enemy  not  defective 
either  in  courage  or  conduct.  Albemarle,  however,  would  yield  to  nothing, 
but  the  interposition  of  night;  and,  although  he  had  4o8t  no  ships  in  this 
second  action,  he  found  his  force  so  much  weakened,  that  he  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  the  darkness  and  retire.  But  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  shattered  condition  of  his.  fleet,  prevented  him  from  fully  executing  his 
design.  Before  morning,  however,  he  was  able  to  make  some  vrsyi  and  it 
was  four  in  the  afternoon  before  De  Ruyter  could  come  up  with  hiid.  His 
disabled  ships  were  ordered  to.  make  all  the  sail  possible,  and  keep  ahead, 
while  he  himself  closed  the  rear  with  sixteen  of  the  most  entire,  aind  presented 
an  undaunted  .countenance  to  the  Hollanders.  Determined  to  perish  sooner 
than  to  strike,  he  prepared  to  renew  the  action.  But  as  he  was  sensible  Hm 
probability  of  success  was  against  him,  he  decUired  to  the  earl  of  Ossory, 
0on  of  tbe  duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  then  on  board  with  him,  his  intention 
to  blow  up  his  ship  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy :  and  that 
gaUadt  youth  ^plauded  the  desperate  resolution^  But  fortune  rescued  both 
uom  such  a  violent  death,  at  the  same  time  that  it  saved  the  English  navy. 
▲  fleet  beinff  descried  before  the  action  was  renewed,  suspense  for  a  time 
restrained  toe  rage  of  the  combatants.  One  party  concluded  it  to  be  the  duke 
of  Beaufort,  the  other  prince  Rupert,  and  both  rent  the  sky  with  their  shouts. 
At  length,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  English,  it  was  discovered  to  be 
tbe  prince.  Night  prevented  an  immediate  renewal  of  the  action,  but  next 
morning  the  battle  raged  with  more  intenseness  than  ever.  Through  the 
whole  fourth  day  the  contest  remamed  doubtful ;  and  towards  evening,  both 
fleets,  as  if  weary  of  camagei  retired  under  a  thick  fog  to  their  respective 
harboars.(l) 

But  the  English  admirals  were  men  of  too  high  valour  to  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  victory.  While  they  sent  the  disabled  ships  to  different  docks  to 
be  refitted,  they  remained  on  board  their  own..  The  whole  fleet  was  soon 
leady  to  put  to  sea,  and  a  new  engagement  was  eagerly  sought.  Nor  was  it 
long  denied  them.  Ruyter  and  Ttomp,  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  consisting  of 
about  eighty  sail,  had  posted  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  ia 
hopes  of  being  joined  by  a  French  squadron,  and  of  riding  triumphant  in  the 
channeL  There  they  were  descried  by  the  English  fleet  under  prince  Rupert 
and  Albemarle.  The  force  on  both  sides  was  nearly  eoual.  The  Dutch 
bore  towards  the  coast  of  Holland,  but  were  closel}^  pursued.  At  length  they 
formed  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  and  a  terrible  conflict  ensued.  Sir 
Thomas  Allen,  who  commanded  the  En^ish  white  squadron^  attacked  the 
Dutch  van  with  irresistible  fury,  and  kuled  the  three  admirals  who  com-* 
manded  it.  Tromp  engaged  and  defeated  sir  Jeremy  Smith,  admiral  of  the 
bine;  but  unfortunately  for  his  countrymen,  by  pursuing. too  eagerly,  he  was 
utterly  separated  from  the  Dutch  centre,  where  his  assistance  was  much 
wanted.,  Meanwhile,  De  Ruyter,  who  occupied  that  dangerous  station, 
fluuntained  with  equal  conduct  and  courage  the  combat  against  the  centre 
of  the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Rupert  and  Albemarle.  Overpowered, 
by  numbers,  his  high  spirit  was  at  last  obliged- to  submit  to  a  retreat,  which 
he  conducted  with  the  greatest  ability;  yet  could  he  not  help  exclaiming,  in 
the  agony  of  his  heart,  "  My  God !  what  a  wretch  am  I,  to  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  this  disgrace  !-^Among  so  many  thousand  bullets,  is  there  not 
one  to  put  an  end  to  my  miserable  lifeT*    Tromp,  too,  after  all  hia  aoccesa 


(1)] 
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xran  obliged  to  yield  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  EngliBh  red  and  blue 
squadrons.  (1) 

Though  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Dutch  in  this  en^gement  was  not  very 
considerable,  it  otscasioned  great  consternation  among  the  provinces.  The 
defeat  of  their  fleet  filled  them  with  the  most  melancholy  apprehensions. 
Borne  of  these  were  soon  realized.  The  English,  now  absolute  masters  of 
the  sea,  rode  in  triumph  along  the  coast,  and,  insulted  the  Hollanders  in 
their  harbours.  A  squadron,  under  sir  Robert  Holmes,  entered  the  road  of 
Vlie,  and  burned  two  n\en  of  war  and  a  hundred  and  forty  rich  merchantmen, 
together  with  the  large  villa^  of  Brandahs;  the  whole  damage  being  com- 
puted at  several  millions  sterling.(2) 

The  situation  of  De  Wit  was  now  truljr  critical.  The  Dutch  mer6hantSt 
uniting  themselves  with  the  Orange  faction,  violently  exclaimed  against  an 
administration,  which,  bs  they  pretended,  had  brought  disgrace  ana  niin^on 
their  country.  But  the  firm  and  mtrepid  mind  of  De  Wit  supported  him 
under  all  his  difficulties  and  distresses.  Having  quieted  the  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  he  gave  himself  little  trouble  about  the  murmurs  of 
the  rest,  as  they  contributed  but  little  towards  the  public  expense.  The  fleet 
of  the  republic  was  refitted  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  again  sent  to  sea 
under  De  Ru3rter ;  and  the  kin?  of  France,  though  pleased  to  see  England 
and  Holland,  weakening  each  other^s  naval  force,  hastened  the  Sailing  of  the 
duke  of  Beaufort,  lest  a  second  defeat  should  oblige  his  friend  De  Wit  to 
abandon  his  dangerous  station.(3)  Such  a  defeat  would  certainly  have 
happened  to  one,  iT  not  to  both  fleets,  had  not  a  violent  storm  obliged  prince 
Rupert  to  retire  into  St.  Helenas.  Wliile  he  remained  thete,  repairing  the 
damages  he  had  sustained,  De  Ruyter,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the  road  of 
Boulogne,  returned  home  with  his  fleet  in  a  sickly  condition.  The  duke  of 
Beaufort,  who  came  too  late  to  form  a  Junction  with  the  Dutch  admiral,  passed  ' 
both  up  and  down  the  channel  without  being  observed  by  the  English  fleet: 
and  Lewis  XIV.,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  infant  navy,  which  he  had 
reared  with  much  care  and  industry,  despatched  orders  to  Beaufort  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  to  Brest. (4) 

The  same  storm,  which,  by  sea,  prevented  prince  Rupert  from  annoying 
the  French  and  Dutch  fleets,  promoted  a  dreadful  calamity  on  land.  A  Rre 
broke  out,  at  one  in  the  morning,  in  a  baker^s  shop  near  Loindon-bridge,  and 
had  acquired  great  foree  before  it  was  observed.  The  neighbouring  nouses 
were  chiefly  composed  of  wood ;  the  weather  had  long  been  remarkably  dry; 
the  streets  were  narrow,  and  the  wind  blew  violently  from  the  east:  so  that 
the  flames  spread  rapidly  from  house  to  house,  and  from  street  to  street,  till 
the  whole  city  was  in  a  blaze.  Terror  and  consternation  seized  on  the  dis« 
tracted  inhabitants,  who  considered  the  conflagration,  so  fast  following  the 
plague,  as  another  visitation  from  Heaven,  on  account  of  the  crimes  of  the 
court,  or  as  a  conspiracy  of  the  papists,  in  conjunction  with  France,  for  the 
extirpation  of  all  true  religion.  Suspicions  even  extended  to  the  rojral 
family.(5)  Three  nights  and  three  days  did  the  flames  rage  with  increasing 
fury:  on  the  fourth  day,  the  wind  falling, the  fire  ceased  in  a  manner  as  won« 
derful  as  its  progress.  Of  twenty-six  wards,  into  which  the  city  was  divided* 
fifteen  were  burned  down ;  four  hundred  streets  and  lanes,  and  thirteen  thou^ 
sand  houses  were  destroyed.(6)  But  this  calamity,  though  severely  felt  at  the 
time,  has  eventually  contributed  to  the  health,  safety,  and  future  conveniency 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  by  the  judicious  method  observed  in  constructing 
the  new  buildings  -,(7)  and,  what  is  truly  remarkable,  it  does  not  appear  tha^ 
during  the  whole  conflamtion,  one  life  was  lost  either  by  fire  or  otherwise. 

Though  the  most  judicious  historians  leave  us  no  room  to  suppose  that 
either  the  Catholics  or  the  court  had  any  concern  in  the  fire  of  London,  the 


Bamage.    Clarendon.   Hettli. '        (t)  Clarendon.    Heatti. 

BaMiage-    LoClere.  (4)  CUrmd»u*$JAf!t-    Omii»>^f  Brnktr. 


ffi ., . 

(A  Burnet,  book  II.  (8)  Kiag  JwmW§  Mm,    CUnm4nC§  Uf*,    Bomct,  ubi  mjpt 

(7)  Tbe  Mreeii  were  noConlj  aaade  wider,  and  more  rafpilar  tlian  foniierly,  but  Um  iMMiaea  were  fomied 
If  kH  eonbaHte  Bitariali,  ite  UMOT  latli  and  flitf^^ 
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yrtrf  mMpicion  of  spch  a  conspiracj  is  a  proof  of  the  jealoasy  entertained  of 
the  measures  of  gpTemment.  This  jealousy  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the 
severities  exercised  ag^nst  the  presbyteriaos  and  other  non-conrormists, 
who  still  composed  the  majority  of  the  people  of  England ;  and  by  the  secret 
iavour  shown  to  the  Catholics,  who,  though  proscribed  by  mahy  laws,  seldom 
felt  the  rigour  of  any. 

Tlie  non-conformists  in  Scotland  were,  if  possible,  still  more  harshly 
treated.  In  consequeqee  of  the  introduction  of  episcopacy,  a  mode  of  wor- 
ship extremely  obnoxious  to  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  nation,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  parish  churches  had  been  at  once  declared  vacant.  New 
ministers  were  sought  for  all  over  the  kingdom^  and  the  churches  filled  wiCh 
meA  of  the  most  abandoned  characters.  No  candidate  was  so  ignorant  or 
vicious  as  to  be  rejected.  The  peeple,  who  were  extremely  devoted  to  their 
former  teachers  ^men  remarkable  for  the  austerity .  of  their  manners  and 
their  fervour  in  preaching),  could  not  conceal  their  indignation  against  these 
intruders,  whose  debaucheries  filled  them  .with  horror.  They  followed  the 
ejected  clergymen  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  where  multitudes  assembled 
to  listen  to  their  pious  discourses ;  and  while  this  pleaisure  was  allowed  them, 
they  discovered  no  symptoms  of  sedition.  But  when  the  Scotfish  parlia- 
ment, which  was  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  court,  framed  a  law 
against  conventicles,  similar  to  ihat  severe  act  p^assed  in  England,  the  people 
took  the  alarm  ;•— and  the  cruelties  and  oppressions  exercised  in  enforcing 
this  law,  at  last  roused  them  to  rebellion.  (1) ' 

The  inhabitants  of  the  western  counties,  where  religious  zeal  has  always 
been  more  ardent  than  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland,  rose  in  arms^  to  the 
number  of  two  thousand,  and  renewed  the  covenant.  They  conducted 
themselves,  however,  in  a  harmless  and  inoffensive  manner,  conunitting  no 
kind  of  violence,  nor  extorting  any  thing  by  force;  and  they  published  a 
manifesto,  in  which  they  professed  their  loyalty  and  submission  to  the  king, 
and  only  desired  the  le^stablishment  of  presbytery  and  their  former  minis- 
ters. As  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  their  party  in  the  west  had  been  con- 
fined on  suspicion  of  an  insurrection,  they  marched  towards  Edinburgh,  in 
hopes  of  being  jomed  by  some  men  of  rank ;  but  finding  themselves  deceived, 
many  dispersed,  and  the  rest  were  marehing  back  to  their  own  country, 
when  they  were  attacked  bv  the  king^s  forces,  and  routed  at  Pentland  Hilfs. 
A  considerable  number  or  prisoners  were  taken,  and  treated  with  great 
severity :  ten  were  hanged  on  one  gibbet  in  Edinburgh,  and  thirty-five  before 
their  own  doore,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. (2) 

All  these  men  might  have  saved  their  lives,  if  they  would  either  have  re- 
nounced the  covenant  or  discovered  any  of  their  associates ;  but,  though 
Biostly  persons  of  mean  condition,  they  adhered  inviolably  to  their  fmth  and 
friendship.  Maccail,  one  of  their  teachers,  supposed  to  have  been  deep  in  the 
secrets  of  his  party,  was  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  extort  a  confession, 
but  without  effect.  He  bore  his  sufferings  with  great  constancy ;  and,  ex- 
piring under  them,  seemed  to  depart  in  a  transport  of  joy.  ^  Farewell,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,^  said  he ;— ^  farewell,  kindred  and  friends ;  farewell,  weak 
and  frail  body ;  farewell,  world  and  time :  welcome,  eternity ;  welcome,  angels 
and  saints ;  welcome.  Saviour  of  the  world ;  and  welcome,  God  the  Judge  of 
all  !^(3;  These  words  he  uttered  with  a  voice  and  manner  that  made  a  great 
hnpression  upon  all  that  heard  him,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  inflame  the 
seal  of  his  partisans.  Conventicles  continued  to  be  attended  in  defiance  of 
all  the  rigours  of  government,  though  these  were  extended  to  a  degree  of 
severity  that  was  disgraceful  to  humanity. 

The  state  of  Ireland  was  no  less  deplorable  than  that  of  Scotland ;  but 
the  miseries  of  the  Irish  proceeded  from  other  causes.  Those  it  must  now 
be  our  business  to  trace. 

(1)  Not  only  such  as  frequented.  ednventlcl«f  were  panMied  to  the  vtmMt  rl|{Oor  of  the  tew,  bat 
when  H  was  found  Uiat  tlie  liead  of  wiy  Aiuily  did  not  regularly  fo  to  church,  ioldien  were  quarieraA 
«|ionbhii,tif!hepaldadaeau«iidaiice.   Bitmet,  book  11.  _ 

^^-       .voirtbookli.  (?)Id,lbM. 
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Cromwell,  harinff  expelled,  without  distincticm,  all  the  native  Irish  froni 
their  three  princiiNu  provinces,  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Ulster,  had  conined 
them  to  Connaug^kt,  and  the -county  of  Clare.*  And  although  those  who  had 
thus  been  expelled  were  gfenerally  Catholics,  many  of  them  were  altogether 
innocent  of  the  massacre  which  had  drawn  so  much  odium  on  their  country- 
men of  that  religion.  Several  Protestants,  too,  and  the  duke  of  Onnond 
among  the  rest,  who  had  uniformly  opposed  the  Irish  rebellion,  were,  also 
attainted,  because  they  had  afterward  embraced  the  king's  cause  against  the 
parliament.  To  all  these  unhappy  sufferers,  sOme  relief  seemed  due  afler  the 
restoration  :  but  the  difficulty  was,  how  to  find  the  means  of  redressing  such 
great  aad  extensive  grievances. 

The  most  valuable  lands  in  Ireland  had  been  already  measured  out  and 
divided,  either  among  the  adventurers  who  had  lent  money  to  the  parliament 
for  the  suppression  of  the  popish  conspiracy,  or  among  the  soldiers  who  had 
accomplished  that  business.  These  men  could  not  be  dispossessed ;  because 
thev  were  the  most  powerful  and  only  armed  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  4  because  it  was  necessary  to  favour  them,  in  order  to  support  the 
Protestant  and  English  interest  in  that  kingdom ;  and  because  they  had  ge- 
nerally, with  seeming  zeal  and  alacrity,  concurred  in  the  king^  restoration* 
Charies,  therefore,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  promised  to  maintain 
their  settlement :  and  he  at  the  same  time  engaged  to  yield  redress  to  the 
innocent  sufferer8.(l) 

There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  still  undivided  in  Ireland:  and 
from  this  and  other  funds,  it  was  thought  possible  .for  the  king  to  fulnl  his 
engagements  without  disturbing  the  present  landholders.  A  court  of  claims 
was  accordingly  erected,  consisting  altogether  of  English  commissionerSf 
who  had  no  connexion  with  any  of  the  parties  into  whi<^  Ireland  wa« 
divided ;  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  being  supposed  the  only  person  whose  pru- 
dence and  justice  could  compose  such  jarring  interests,  was  created  lord-liett^ 
tenant.  The  number  of  claims  presented  spread  uni  versal  anxiety  and  alarm  $ 
but  afler  a  temporary  ferment,  all  parties  seemed  willing  to  abate  somewhat 
of  their  pretensions,  in  order  to  obtain  stability.  Ormond  interposed  his 
authority  to  that  purpose.  The  soldiers  and  adventurers  agreed  to  relinquish 
a  fourth  of  their  possessions :  all  those  who  had  been  attainted  on  account 
of  their  adherence  to  the  king  were  restored,  and  some  of  the  innocent 
Catholics.(3) 

In  consequence  of  this  settlement,  Ireland  began  to  acquire  a  deme  of 
composure,  when  it  was  disturbed  by  aA  unpolitic  act,  passed  by  the  English 
parliament,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Insh  cattle  into  England.  Ormond 
remonstrated  stronffly  against  that  lawr  He  said,  that  the  trade  then  carried 
on  between  England  and  Ireland  was  extremely  to  the  advantage  of  the  former 
kingdom,  whicn  received  only  provisions,  or  rude  materials^  in  return  for 
every  species  of  manufacture ;  that  if  the  cattle  of  Ireland  were  prohibited, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  island  had  no  other  commodity  with  which  they  could 
pay  England  for  their  importations,  and  must  therefore  have  recourse  to  other 
nations  for  a  supply ;  that  the  industrious  pari  of  the  mhabitants  of  England, 
if  deprived  of  Irish  provisions,  which  made  living  cheap,  would  be  obliged  tp 
augment  the  price  or  labour,  and  thereby  render  their  manufactures  too  dear 
to  be  exported  with  advantage  to  foreign  markets.(3) 

The  king  was  so  well  convinced  of  the  force  of  these  arguments  that  he 
used  all  his  interest  to  oppose  the  bill,  and  declared  that  he  could  not  give  his 
assent  to  it  with  a  ^afe  conscience.  But  the  commons  were  obstinate,  and 
Charles  was  in  want  of  supply :  he  was  therefore  impelled  by  his  fe^  of  a 
refusal  to  pass  it  into  a  law.(4)  The  event,  however,  justified  the  reasoning 
of  Ormona.  This  severe  law  brought  great  distress  upon  Ireland  for  a  time  ; 
but  it  has  proved  in  the  issue  beneficial  to  that  kingdom,  and  hurtful  to  Englandf 
by  obliging  the  Irish  to  apply  with  more  industry  to  manufactures,  and  to 
cultivate  a  commercial  correspondence  witfi  France* 

(l)CwieBlJftoftJUDuk*0fOrmmd,foLU.   Hiuae,  Tpl.  viL  (3)  U.  ibid. 
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Tkeae  grievaneei  and  dwcontento  in  all  ther  Haee  kinydonwt  and  the  Mttle 
lilcoecf  in  a  war  from  which  the  greattst  advantages  were  enected,  induced 
the  king  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  peace.  Th<e  Datch«  whose  trade  had 
suffered  extremelyy  were  no  less  disposed  to  such  a  ineasure ;  and  after  some 
ineffectual  conferences,  held  in  the  queen-mother's  apartments  at  Paijs,  il 
was  ayreed  to  trans£er  the  negotiation  to  Breda.  The  English  ambassadors, 
lord  HoUirand  Henry  Coventry,  immediately  desisted,  that  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  should  be  agreed  to,  until  the  several  claims  could  be  adjusted  $ 
but  this  proposal,  seemuigly  so  natural,  was  rejected  through  the  influence  of 
the  penetrating  Be  Wit.  That  able  and  active  minister,  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  characters  of  the  contending  princes,  and  ^with  the  sitiiation  of 
afl^irsin  Europe^had  discQvered  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  Mow,wluch 
might  at  once  restore  to  the  Dutch  the  honour  lost  during  the  war,and  severely 
levenge  those  injuries  Which  he  ascribed  to  the  wanton  ambiUon  andiijjustioe 
of  the  EnglifiU  nM>narch.(l) 

The  expense  of  the  naval  armaments  of  England  had  been  so  great,  that 
Charles  had  not  hi^rto  been  able  to  convert  to  his  own  use  any  of  we  mon^ 
granted  him  by  parliament.  He  therefore  resolved  ^o  save*  as  far  as  possible, 
uie  last  supply  of  one  million,  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts.  This  sum*  which  was  thoujght  by  his  wisest  ministers  too  small 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour,  afforded  the  profuse  and  needy 
monarch  a  pretence  for  laying  up  ius  first  and  second  rate  ^ips.  Nor  did 
that  measure  appear  highly  .reprehensible,  as  the  immediate  prospect  of  peace 
seemed  sufficient  to  free  the  king  irom  all  i^prehensions  of  danger  from  his 
enemies.  But  0e  Wit,  who  was  informed  of  this  supine  security,  protracted 
the  negotiations  at  Breda,  and  hastened  the  naval  preparations  of  Holland* 
The  Dutch  fleet,  under  De  Ruyter,  took  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames ;  while  a  sijuadron,  commanded  by  Van  Ghent,  assisted  by  an  east 
wind  and  a  spring  tide,  af^r  reducing  Sbe^mess,  bFok^  a  chain  which  h$d 
been  drawn  .acix)ss  the  river  Medway*  and  destroyed  three  ships  stationed  to 
guard  it ;  advanced  as  far  as  Chatham,  a^d  burned  the  Royal  Oak,  the  Loyal 
London,  and  the  Great  James,  all  first  ri^tes»  and  carried  off  the  hull  of  th^ 
Boyal  Charles.(2)  ... 

The  destruction  of  the  ships  at  Chatham  drew  the  city  of  London  into  the 
ntmoet  consternation.-  It  was  apprehended  the  Dutch  would  next  sail  up 
the  Thames,  and  that  they  might  carry  thek  hostilities  even  as  far  as  London 
bridge.  Nine  ships  were  sunk  at  Woolwich ;  Ave  at  Blackwall ;  platforms 
were  boilt  in manv  places,  flunished  with  artillery;  the  covntry^was  armed, 
and  the,  traud-baocfs  of  the  city  were  called  out*  Tliese  precautions,  and  the 
difficult  naviffation  of  the  Thames,  induced  De  Ruyter  to  steer  his  course  te 
the  westward*  He  made  a  fruitless  attempt  upon. Portsmouth,  and  also  on 
Plymouth;  he  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  TbaiBes,  where  he  was  not  more 
successful ;  but  he  rode  triumphant  in  the  chaniiel  for  several  weeks,  and 
spread  universal  alarm  along  the  coast.(3) 

These  fears,  however,  were  soon  dispelled  by  the  signing  of  the  treaty  at 
Breda.  In  order  to  facilitate  that  measure,  so  necessary  in  his  present  dis- 
tressed situation,  Charles  had  instructed  his  ambassadors  to  recede  from 
those  demands  which  had  hitherto  obstructed  the  negotiation.  No  menti<Hi 
was  now  made  of  the  restitution  of  the  island  of  Polerone  in  the  East  Indies, 
which  had  formerly  been  insisted  on ;  nor  was  any  satisfaction  required  for 
Hwrne  depredations,  which  had  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  war*  Eng* 
land,  however,  retained  possession  of  New-York;  and  the  English  settle- 
ment of  Burinam,  which  had  been  reduced  by  the  Dutch,  was  ceded  to  the 
republic.(4) 


(1)1 .^ 

€t)  daroMlMiVZiA.  KmfJmHU*t  Jlkm.  CaptatalkMiglaiswlneoiunMdMoalNwdtteto^ 
pnWwd  in  Um  floinei,  tboagh  lie  had  ^  eaqr  oppmrtonlty  of  caMoliif.    "  Never  wm  It  knowii;**  old  iH^ 
^flwtBlXNigtaeqiittted  bit  port  wfUiontordenr    Tttnple,  vol  il. 

<9)  aer«i4mVZ4r^    JOig  Mmm's  Mem.  (4>0bu«niiM,iUMp 
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Bat  Uii9  paclficafiont  though  it  removed  the  appreheimions  of  danger,  by 
no  means  quieted  the  discontents  of  the  people.  All  men  of  spirit  vf/ere  filled 
with  indigfnation  at  the  improvidence  of  government,  ajdd  at  the  livar!ce> 
meanness,  and  prodigality  of  the  kins,  who,  in  6rder  to  procure  money  to 
squander  upon  his  pleasures,  had  left  his  kingdom  exposed  to  insult  and 
disgrace.  In  a  word,  the  shameful  conclusion  of  the  Dutch  war  totally  dis- 
pelled that  delirium  of  joy  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  restoration;  and 
the  people,  as  if  awaking  from  a  dream,  wondered  why  they  had  been  pleased. 

Gnarles,  who,  amid  all  his ,  dissipations,  possessed  and  even  employed  a 
considerable  share  of  political  sagacity,  as  well  as  address,  resolved  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  his  popularity,  by  sacrificing  his  minister  to  the  national 
resentment.  The  plan  in  part  succeeded,  as  it  seemed  to  indicate  a  change 
of  measures,  at  the  same  time  that  it  presented  a  grateful  ofiering  to  in 
ofiended  people.  ' 

Though  the  earl  of  Clarendon  had  for  some  time  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
soverei^,  by  the  austerity  of  his  manners  and  the  severity  of  his  remon- 
strances, he  was  still  considered  by  the  public  as  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  and 
ilegard^d  as  the  author  of  every  unpopular  measure  since  the  restoration. 
The  king^s  marriage,  in  which  he  had  merely  acquiesced ;  the  sale  of  Dun* 
kirk^  to  which  he  had  only  given  his  assent  as  one  of  the  oouncil ;  thie  Dutch 
war  which  he  had  opposed ;  and  all  the  persecuting  laws  against  the  dtffei^nt 
sectaries,  were  universally  ascribed  to  him.  The  Catholics  knew  him  to  be 
the  declared  enemy  of  their  principles,  both  civil  and  religious:  so  that  he 
was  exposed,  one  way  or  other,  to  the  hatred  of  every  party  in  the  nation* 
This  general  odium  afforded  the  king  a  pretence  for  depriving  him  of  the 
seals,  and  dismissing  him  from  his  councils ;  and  the  parliament,  to  whom 
Charles  ungenerously  gave  th^  hint,  first  impeached,  and  then  banished 
him.(l)  Conscious  of  his  own  innocence,  and  unwilling  to  distuib  the  tran-  . 
quillity  of  the  state,  the  chancellor  made  no  defence,  but  quietly  submitted 
to  his  sentence :  and  this  cruel  treatment  of  so  good  a  minister,  by  a  kind 
of  tacit  combination  of  prince  and  people,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  ingra« 
titude  of  the  one,  and.  of  the  ignorance  and  injustice  of  the  other ;  for  if  Cla« 
lendon  was  not  a  great,  he  was  at  least  an  upright,  and  even  an  abk,  states*  . 
man.  He  was,  t^  use  the  words  of  his  friend  Southampton,  ^  a  true  Pro- 
testant, and  an  honest  Englishman  ;*'  equally  attentive  to  the  just  prerogatives 
of  the  crown^  and  to  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  subject,  whatever  errors 
he  might  be  guilty  of  either  in  fc^ign  or  domestic  politics. 

The  kine's  next  measure,  namely,  the  triple  alliance^  was  no  less  popiriar, 
and  more  deserving  of  praise.  J3ut  before  I  speak  of  di^t  alliance,  we  must 
take  a  view  of  the  state  of  France  and  Spaius 

Lewis  XIY .,  who  assumed  the  reins  of  government  nearly  at  the  same  time 
that  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  possessed  every 
quality  that  could  flatter  the  pride,  or  conciliate  the  affections,  of  a  vaingk^ 
nous  people.  The  manly  beauty  of  his  person,  in  which  he  surpassed  all  his 
courtiers,  was  embellished  with  a  noble  air ;  the  dignity  of  his  behaviour  was 
tempered  with  affability  and  politeness ;  and  if  he  was  not  the  greatest  king, 
he  was,  at  least,  to  use  the  words  of  my  lord  Bolingbroke,  ^  the  t)est  actor  of 
majesty  that  ever  filled  a  throne.*'(d)  Addicted  to  pleasure,  but  decent  even 
in  his  sensualities,  he  set  an  example  of  elegant  gallantry  to  his  subjects ; 
while  he  elated  their  vanity,  and  gratified  their  passion  for  show,  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  palaces  and  the  splendour  of  his  public  entertainments. 
Though  illiterate  himself,  he  was  a  munificent  patron  of  learning  and  the 

S>lite  arts)  and  men  of  genius,  not  only  in  his  own  kingdom,  but  all  over 
urope,  experienced  the  fostering  influence  of  his  liberality. 
Dazzled  with  the  lustre  of  so  many  shining  qualities,  and  proud  to  parti- 
cipate m  the  glory  of  their  young  sovere^p[l,  the  French  nation  submitted 
wittKiut  murmuring  ta  the  most  violent  stretches  of  arbitrary  power.    This 
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rabmiMiTe  loyalty*  eontbii^ied  with  the  ambiUon  of  the  pioce^  the  iodastiy 
and  ingenuity  of  the  people^  and  her  own  interqal  tranquillity,  made  France^ 
which  had  long  been  distracted  by  domeetic  factions,  and  orershadowed  by 
the  mndeur  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  now  appear  trqly  formidable  to  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms.,  Colbert,  an  able, and  active  minister, ih^  put  the 
,  Ranees  into  eicellent  oider)  enormous  sums  were  raised  for  the  public 
service;  a  navy  was  created, .and  a  great  standing  army  supported,  without 
being  felt  by  that  populous  and  extensive  kingdom.  ^       ' 

donsciouB  of  hia  power  and  his  resources,  th^  Trench  monarch  had  early 
given  symptoms  of  that  haughty  spirit,  that  restless  ambition,  and  insatiable 
Siirst  of  flory^  which  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe.  A  quarrel 
having  haf^ned  in  London,  tetween  the  French  and  Spanish  abibassadors^ 
on  account  of  their  claims  to  precedency,  Lewis  threatened  to  commence 
hostilities,  unless  the  superiority  of  his  crown  was  acknowledged )  and  was 
not  satisfied  till  the  court  of  Madrid  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Paris^  aiid 
promised  never  more  to  revive  such  claims.  His  treatment  of  the  pope  was 
still  more  airogant^  Grequi^  the  French  ambassador  at  Royne,  havinfif  met 
with  an  aifront  from  the  guards  of  Alexander  YIL,  that  pontiff  was  obliged 
to  punish  the  offenders,  to  send  his  nephew  into  France  to  ask  pardon,  and 
to  allow  a  pillar  to  be  erected  in  Rome  itself,  as  a  monument  of  his  own 
humiiiation*  Nor  did  England  escape  experiencing  the  lofty  spirit  of  Lewis. 
He  refused  to  pay  the  honours  of  the  flag;  and  prepared  himtelf  with  such 
Tigour  for  resistance,  that  the  too  easy  Charles  judged  it  prudent  to  desist 
from  his  pretensions.  ^  The  king  of  England^"  said  hCf  to  his  ambassador 
d^^strades,  **  may  know  the  amount  of  my  foree,  but  he  Imows  not  the  elevan 
tionof  my  mind.  Eveiy  thing  appeara  to  me  contemptible  in  comparison 
of  glory.^'(l)  . 

s  These  were  strong  indications  of  the  character  of  the  French  monarch } 
but  the  first  mipasure  that  gave  general  alarm  was  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands. 

Though  Lewis  XIV .,  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyreneesy  had  solemnly  renounced 
aU  title  to  the  succession  of  any  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  which  might 
occur  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  the  infanta  Maria  Theresa,  her 
had  still  kept  m  view,  as  a  favourite  object,  the  eventual  succession  to  the 
whole  of  that  monarehy ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father*ih4aw,  Philip  !¥<< 
he  retracted  his  renunciation,  and  preiendfed  that  natural  rights,  depending 
on  blood  and  succession,  could  not  be  annihilated  by  any  extorted  deed  or 
contract  Phdip  had  left  a  son,  Charies  n.  of  Spain,  a  sickly  infant,  whose 
death  was  daily  expected ;  but  as  the  queen  of  France  was  the  oifopring  of  u 
prior  marriage,  she  laid  claim  to  a  considerable  province  of  the  Spanish  mo^^ 
narohy,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  her  brother.  This  claim  was  founded  on  & 
custom  in  some  parts  of  Brabant,  where  a  female  of  a  first  marriage  was 
preferred  to  a  male  of  a  second^  in  the  succession  to.  private  inheritances  ^ 
and  from  which  Lewis  inferred,  that  his  queen  had  acquired  a  right  to  the 
sovereignty  of  that  important  dutchy. 

Such  an  ambitious  claim  was  more  fit  to  be  adjusted  by  military  foree  than 
by  argument;  and  in  that  kind  of  dispute,  the  king  of  France  was  sensible 
of  his  sufieriority.  He  had  only  to  contend  with  a  weak  woman,  Mary  Anne 
of  Austria,  queen*regent  of  Spain,  who  was  entirely  governed  by  father 
Nitard,  her  confessor,  a  German  Jesuit^  whom  she  had  placed  at  the  head  of 
her  councfls,  after  appointing  him  grand  inqdisitor.  The  ignorance  and  arro- 
gance of  this  priest  are  sufficiently  displayed  in  his  weN-known  reply  to  the 
doke  of  Lerma,  who  had  treated  him  with  disrelspect :  **  You  ought  to  revere 
the  man,^  said  he,  *'  who  has  every  day  your  God  in  his  hands,  and  your 
queen  at  his  feet.'*(2) 

Father  Nitard  and  his  mistress  had  left  the  Spanish  monarehy  defenceles» 
in  every  quarter :  but  had  the  towns  in  the  Low  Countries  been  more  strongly 
garrisoned*  and  the  fortifications  in.  better  repair,  the  king  of  Fiance  watf 
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mptred  to  oveicome 'all  diiBcaltiev.  -  He  entered  Fkoiden  at  the  bead  of 
forty  thousand  men:  Turenne  commanded  nnder  him;  and  Louvoie,  hie 
mimBter  for  ibilitary  airain,'had  placed  large  magazines  ih  all  their  frontier 
•towns.  The  Spaniards,  though  apprized  of  their  danger,  were  in  no  condi- 
tion to  resist  such  a  force.  Charleroyv>Aeth,  Toumay*  Fumes,  Armentiersy 
Conrtray,  and  Douiiy  immediately  surrendered ;  and  Lisle, ^ougfa  well  fov- 
ti^ed,  and  furnished  with  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  men,  capitulated  alter  a 
siege  of  liine  days.  LoiivQis  adviised  the  king  to  leave  ^^rrisons  in  aU  these 
towns,  and  the  t)elebr^ted  Vauhan  waa  employed  to  fortify  them.(l) 

A  progress  so  rapid  filled  Europe  with  terror  and  consternation.  Another 
campaign,  it  was  supposed,  might  put  Lewis  in  possession  of  all  the  Low 
Oountries.  The  .Dutch  were  particulariy  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  having  - 
their  frontier  exposed  to  so  powerful  and  aimbitions  a  neighoour.  But^  in 
looking  around  them,  they  saw  no  means  of  aafety :  for  although  the  emperor 
and  the  German  princes  discovered  evident  symptoms  of  discontent,  their 
motions  i^ere  slow,  and  backward ;  and  no  dependence,  the  states  thou^t, 
could  be  placed  on  the  variable  and  impolitic  counsels  of  the  king  of  Engj* 
land.  Ckmtrary  to  all  expectation,  however,  the  English  monarch  resolved  to 
take  the  first  step  towaids  a  confed^racnr,  which  should  apparently  have  for  its 
object  the  restraining  of  the  power  and  the  ambitioiis  pretensions  of  Fiance. 

Sir  William  Tcmme,  the  ffnsiish  resident  at  Brussels,  received-  orders  to 
gf>  secretly  to  the  Hague^for  this  purpose.  ^  Frank,  open,  smcere,  and^supe- 
nor  to  the  little  arts  of  vulgar  p6Uticians,  Temple  met  in  De  Wit  with  a 
man  of  the  same  generous  sentiments  and  honourable  views*  He  hnmedi* 
atelv  disclosed  his  master's  intentions;  and  although  jealousy  of  the-familv 
of  Orange  might  inspire  De  Wit  with  an  aversion  agamst  a  strict  union  if  ith 
England,  he  patriotically  resolved  to  sacrifice  every  private  consideration  to 
the  public  safety.  Lewis,  dreading  a  geneial  combination,  had  offered  to 
relinquish  all  his  queen^s  rights  to  Brabant,  on  condition  eiUier  of  keeping 
the  conquests  he  had  made  the  last  campaign,  or  of  receiving  instead  of  tnem 
Franche-Compt^  Aire,  and  St.  Omer.  De  Wit  and  Temple  founded  their 
treaty  upon  that  proposal :  they  agreed  to  offer  their  mediation  to  the  con- 
tending powers;  and  to  oblige  France  to  adhere  to  this  alternative,  and  Spain 
to  accept  it.(3)  A  defensive  alliahce  was  at  the  same  time  concluded 
between  England  and  Holland;  and  room  being  left  for  the  accession '^of 
Sweden,  which  was  soon  afitei^  Obtained,  that  kingdom  also  became  a  prin- 
cipal in  the  treaty. 

This  alliance,  whic&  has  always  been  considered  as  the  wisest  measure  ui 
the  disgraceful  reign  of  Charies  IL,  restored  England  to  her  proper  station 
m  the  scale  of  Europe,  and  highly  exalted  the  consequence  of  Holland.  Yet 
it  is  somewhat  surpriising,  that  the  same  confederacy  which  was  concerted  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  conquests  of  Lewis  XIV.,  did  not  also  require  a  positive 
renunciation  of  his  unjust  pretensions  to  the  Spanish  succession ;  for  if  his 
former  renunciations  were  no  bit  to  the  supposed  rights  accniiuj^to  Maria 
Theresa  his  queen,  on  the  death  of  her  fkther  Philip  IV.,  they  coiud  be  none 
to  the  rights  that  would  accrue  to  her  and  her  children  on  the  death  of  her 
brother  Charies,  whose  languishing  state  of  health  left  no. room  to  hope  that 
he  could  ever  live  to  have  offs|>ring.  But  our  surprise  on  this  account  ceases, 
when  we  are  iold  that  the  king  of  England  was  actuated  by  no  views  of 
general  pcdicy ;  that  to  acquire  a  temporary  popularity  with  his  subjects,  to 
ruin  D>e  Wit,  py  detaching  nim  from  France,  and,  in  conseq[uence  of  his  fall, 
to  raise  the  ramily  of  Orange,  were  Charies^s  only  motives  for  standing 
forth  as  the  head  of  the  triple  al]iance.(S)    It  gave,  however,  at  the  time, 

(1)  Voltaire,  SikUt  cbap.  tU.   The  dmdd  of  1Mb  wu  Uw  fliiC  fort  oonatraeted  according  to  bis  new 

OD  Temple  at  Snt  inalsied  on  an  oAoalTe  leatae  between  England  and  HoUand,  In  order  to  obUgn 
France  to  itUnquleli  all  lier  conqueils :  but  thii  De  Wit  coniidered  as  too  strong  a  measure  to  be  agreed 
la  bf  the  «aiea.  The  Fkeneh  monareh,  he  taid,  was  yodng,  hang bty,  and  powerful ;  and  iftrratad  In  eo 
imperlona  a  manner,  wooM  expoie  hhnaelf  to^the  greatest  extremities  rather  than  anbmit.  TVatplR**  Me* 
wuirt^ymU  , 

f3}  Mm.  49  OomniUt^  torn.  II.    See  also  Macpbenon'i  iTwi.  ^Mriuiu,  vol.  I.  and  Dah7mple*s  4ppmd. 
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mat  satisfaction  to  the  coBtractinpr  powers,  and  iUled  the  negotiators  wifli 
the  hivhest  joy.  **  At .  Breda,  as  friends  T— €ried  Temple ;— ^'  here,  as  bro- 
thers !^  and  De  Wit  added,  that  noir  the  bttsiness  was  finished,  it  looked  like 
a  miracle,  (i)    ' 

France  and  Spain  wete  equally  displeased  at  the  terpis  of  this  trea^. 
Lewis  was  enraged  to  find  limits  set  to  bis  ambition ;  for  although  his  own 
offer  was  made  the  basis  of  the  league,  that  offer  had  only  been  thrown  out, 
m  order  to  allay  the  Jealousy  4>f  the  Beigfaboarins:  powers,  and  to  keep  them 
in  a  state  of  inaction,  tilliie  had  rpduced  the  whole  ten  provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries*  Spam  was  no  less  dissatisfied  at  the  thought  of  being  obliged  to 
give  iq)  so  many  important  places,  on  account  of  such  unjust  claims,  and 
unprovoked  hostilities.  At  length,  however,  both  agreed  to. treat,  and  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  parties  met  at  Aix-larChapeUe ;  where  Spain,  from 
a  consciousness  of  her  own  weakness,  accepted  of  the  alternative  offered  by 
France,  but  in  a  way  that  occasioned  general  surprise,  and  gave  much  uneasi- 
nesa  to  the  Dutch.  Lewis,  under  pretence  of  enforcing  the  peace,  had  entered 
Franche-Comt^  in  tiie  month  of  Februarjr,  and  reduced  the  whole  province 
in  a  few  weeks.  Spain  chose  to  recover  this  province,  and  to  abandon  all  the 
towns  conquered  in  Flanders  during  the  last  campaini  ;(2)  so  that  the  French 
monarch  still  extended  his  garrisons  mto  the  heart  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
but  a  slender  barrier*  remained  to  the  United  Provinces.  Buf  as  the  trinle 
league  guaranteed  Uie  remaining  provinces  of  Spain,  and  the  emperor  and  tne 
German  princes,  whose  interests  appeared  to  require  its  support,  were  invited 
to  enter  mto  the  same  confederacy,  Lewis,  it  was  thought,  could  entertain  no 
views  xif  pit}secuting  his  conquests  in  the  quarter  which  lay  most  exposed  to 
his  ambition. 

Other  circumstances  seemed  to  combine  to  ensure  the  balance  of  Europe* 
After  a  ruinous  war  of  almost  thirty  years,  carried  on  by  Spain,  m  order  to 
recover  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal,  and  attended  with  various  success,  an 
equitable  treaty  had  at  last  been  concluded  between  the  two  crowns,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  mdependenoy  of  Portu^  was  ackiiowledged.(3) 
Being  now  free  from  so  formidaUe  a  foe,  Spain  might  be  expected  to  exert 
more  vi^ur  in  defence  of  her  possessions  in  the  Low  Countries  $  and  the 
satisfaction  expressed  in  England  on  account  of  the  late  treaty,  promised  the 
most  hearty  concurrence  of  the  parliament  in  every  measure  that  should  b# 
proposed  for  confining  the  dangerous  greatness  of  France. 

But  the  bold  ambition  of  Lewis  XIv.,  aided  by  the  pernicious  policy  of  the 
faithless  Charles,  soon  broke  through  all  restraints ;  and,  as  we  shall  after- 
ward have  occasion  to  see,  set  at  defiance  more  fonnidable  confederacies  than 
the  triple  alliance. 

0)  7VM^'«Jir<iR.nrtl.  (8)  Id.  Ibid 

(3)  TlMs  treaty,  wbich  wu  eoneluded  (hrough  the  iMdIttloD  of  tta€  king  of  Sncland.  and  to  wUeh  a 
body  of  EogHsb  troo|a  had  creatty  concributad  by  thahr  valoiir,  waa  laully  conaeoMd  with  a  yoj  aidpUv 
vafolatloii.  Atobonao  VI.  (loa  of  the  ramona  daka  t!X  BraaannL  who  had  eneottraflad  the  rortugnaae '~ 
dMkeorUieSpantah yoke, and «-  '^  .       -.    .      t»     . 

aftnded  bia  aotijecta  1^  BuflhrfM 
laeeo,  daoffbtar  of  the  daka  t!X  Nemouia,  atlmcMl 


Padro,  fiwaook  hlabed,  andllad  lo  a  monaaiary.  She  aocoaadhin  of  debility  boUi  of  body  and  mind,  Miad 
Itar  a  diToreai  and  pat  beraelf,  in  the  mean  Una,  under  Uia  protection  of  the  church.  A  Jbetk»  aeiaed  the 
wmched  Alphonao,  who  waa  conllnad  in  the  laland  of  Teieara ;  whila  hie  brodier,  Who  Unuiadiately  miu- 
riad  the  queen,  waa  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom  la  the  aaaembly  of  the  ttatee.  (Venot,  Hut.  de  U 
Mn«Ld*P»rL)  Don  Pedro,  a  prlnee  of  ahUttlea.  waa  pieparinf  to  a«ert  with  vigour  ttirlndapeBden^ 
af  htaeooBtiy,  when  It  waa  eMallllahed  by  uea^  dnbeglnMi«  of  Um  year  1^ 
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LETTER  XIIL 

The  Otneral  View  of  ike  Affairs  ^  Europe  conOmied  from  the  Treaty^  Atx- 
la-ChapeUet  in  1668,  to  Ihe  Peace  of  Mtmegven^  in  1678. 

As  the  most  trivial  causes  IVequentl^  produce  the  greatest  events,  in  lik« 
manner,  my  deai;  Philip,  ^e  slightest  circumstances  are  often  laid  hold  of  bv 
ambition,  as  a  pretext  f6T  its  devastations— for  deluging  the  earth  with  bloody 
and  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  mankind.  Though  I^wis  XlY.  was  highly 
incensed  at  tnq  republic  of  Holland,  for  pretending  to  prescribe  limits  to  hu 
eonquei^tSf  and  had  resolved  upon  revenge ;  yet  his  resentment  seems  to  have 
been  more  particularly  roused  by  the  arrogance  of  Van  Beuninghen,  the  Dutch 
embassador^  This  republican,  who,  although  but  a  burgomaster  of  Amster* 
dam,  possessed  the  vivacity  of  a  courtier  and  the  abilities  of  a  statesman,  took 
a  peculiar  pleasure  in  mortifying  the  pride  of  the  French  monarch,  when  em- 
ployed in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Aix4a*'Chapelle.  "  Will  you  not  trust  to 
the  king*s  word ]•*— said  M.  de  Lionne  to  him  in  a  confiference.  "I- know  not 
what  the  king  will  do,"  replied  he ; — ^*  but  I  know  what  he  cah  do.''(l)  A 
medal  is  also  mentioned,  though  seemingly  without  foundation,  on  which  Van 
Beuninghen  (hid  Christian  name  heingjo^ua)  was  represented,  in  allusion  to 
the  Scripture,  as  arresting  the  sun  in  his  course  s — and  the  sun  was  the  device 
chosen  for  Lewis  XIV.  by  his  flatterers  !(3)  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
states  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck,  on  which,  in  a  pompous  inscription, 
th6  republic  is  said  to  have  conciliated  kings,  and  restored  tranquillity  to 
Europe. 

These  were  unpardonable  aflAronts  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  and  haughty  mo« 
narch,  surrounded  by  minions  and  mistresses,  and  stimulated  by  an  insatiable 
thirst  of  glory.  But  while  Lewis  was  making  preparations  for  chdstising  the 
insolence  of  the  Dutch,  or  rather  for  the  conquest  of  Holland,  hid  love  of 
fame  was  attracted  by  a  new  object,  and  part  of  his  forces  employed  against 
an  enemy  more  deserving  the  indignation  of  the  tnoei  OirisUan  king. 

The  Turks,  after  a  lon^  interval  of  inaction,  were  again  become  formidable 
to  Europe.  The  grand  vizier,  Kupruli,  who  at  once  directed  the  councils  and 
conducted  the  armies  of  the  Porte,  hs^l  entered  Hungary  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men^  in  1664 ;  and  although  he  was  defeated,  in  a  great 
battle,  near  St.  G6dard  upon  the  Raab,  by  the  imperial  troops  under  the  famous 
Montecuculi,  the  Turks  obtained  a  favourable  peace  firom  Leopold,  who  was 
threatened  with  a  revolt  of  the  Hungarians.  The  Hungariftn  nobles,  whose 
privileges  had  been  invaded  by  the  emperor,  flew  to  arms,  and  even  craved 
|he  assistance  of  the  Turks,  their  old  and  irreconcilable  enemies.  The  rebels 
were  quickly  subdued  by  the  vigour  of  Leopold.  But  the  body  of  that  brave 
people  who  had  so  often  repelled  the  infidels,  and  tilled,  with  the  sword  in 
their  hand,  a  country  watered  with  the  blood  of  their  ancestors,  were  still 
dissatisfied ;  and  Germany  itself,  deprived  of  so  strong  a  barrier  as  Hungary, 
was  soon  threatened  by  the  Turks. 

In  the  mean  time,  Kupruli  turned  the  arms  of  the  Porte  against  the  Vene* 
tians ;  and  an  army- of  sixty  thousand  Janizaries,  under  that  able  and  expe- 
rienced general,  baa  now  besieged  Candia  for  upwards  of  two  yeanp.  But 
the  time  of  the  crusades  was  long  past,  and  Uie  ardour  which  inspired  them, 
extinguished.  Though  this  island  was  reputed  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of 
Christendom  against  the  infidels,  no  general  confederacy  had  been  formed 
for  its  defence.  The  pope  and  the  knights  of  Malta  were  the  only  allies  of 
the  Venetians,  against  the  whole  naval  and  military  force  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  At  length,  however,  Lewis  XIV.,  whose  love  of  glory  had  made  hun 
Msist  the  emperor  against  the  Turks  even  in  Hungary,  sent  a  fleet  from  Ton- 
loa  to  the  relief  of  Candia,  with  seven  thousand  m^n  on  board,  under  the  duka 

(J)  Voltilre,  SiieU,  cliap.  tUI.  9)  UU»  chap.  It. 
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of  Beaufort.  But  u  up  other  Christian  pnQce  imitated  hia  exi^ple»  theae 
succouta  served  only  to  retard  the  conquest  of  that  important  island.  The 
duke  of  Beauibrt  was  slain  in  a  sally ;  and  the  capital,  ^ms  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  ruins,  surrendered  to  Kupruli.(  1 )  The  Turks,  during  tins  siege,  discovered 
mat  knowl^e  of  the  military  art ;  and  Morosini,  the  Venetian  admiral,  and 
Montbrun,  who  commanded  the  troops  of.  the  republic,  made  all  theezertionfs 
and  took  advantage  of  all  the  circumstances,  that,  seemed  possible  fcHr  valour 
and  conduct,  in  opposition  to  such  superior  armaments. 

These  distant  operations  did  not  a  moment  divert  the  attention  of  Lewis 
froqji  his  favourite  project^  the  conquest  of  the  Lpw  Countries,  which  he  meant 
to  resume,  with  the  invasion  of  Holland.  But  in  order  to  render  that  project 
successful,  it  seemed  necessary  to  dets^  England  from  the  triple  alliance* 
This  was  no  difficult  matter. 

Since  the  ezUe  of  Clarendon,  whiqh  had  been  preceded  by  the  death  of 
Southampton,  and  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Albemarle,  Charles  IL,  havms 
BO  man  of  principle  to  be  a  check  upon  his  conduct,  had  flfiven  up  his  mina 
entirely  to  arbitrary  counsels.  These  counsels  were  wholly  directed  by  five 
persons,  commonly  denommated  the  Cabal,  in  allusion  to  the  mitial  letters  of 
their  nances;  Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington, .and  Lauderdale:  all 
men  of  abilities,  but  destitute  of  either,  public  or  private  virtue.  They  had 
flattered  Charles  in  his  desire  of  absolute  power,  and  encouraged  him  to  love 
that  he  might  accomplish  it  by  a  close  connexion  with  Franoe.(3)  Lewis, 
th&y  said,  if  gratified  in  his  ambition*  would  be  found  both  able  and  willing  to 
deiend  the  common  cause  of  kings  against  usurping  subjects  i  that  the  con- 
quest of  the  United  Provinces,  undertaken  by  two  such  potent  monarchs, 
would  prove  an  easy  enterprise,  and  effectually  contribute  to  the  attainment 
^  oC  the  great  purpose  desired ;  t^at,  under  pretence  of  the  Dutr;h  war,  the  king 
might  levy  a  military  force,  wiUiout  which  he  jcould  never  hope  to  maintain, 
or  enlarge  his  prerogative;  and  that,  by  subduing  the  republic  of  Holland,, a 
great  step  would  be  made  towards  a  desirable  change  in  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  as  it  was  evident  the  fame  an.d  grandeur  of  that  republic  fortified  his 
majesty's  factious  subjects  in  their  attachment  to  what  they  vainly  termed  their 
civil  and  reiigioua  liberties.  (3) 

But  although  such  were  the  views  of  the  king,  and  iiuch  the  senti- 
ments of  his  munisters,  so  conscious  was  Charles  of  the  criminality  of  the 
measures  he  meant  to  pursue,  that  only  two  of  the  unprincipled  members  of 
the  cabal  were  thought  fit  to  be  trusted  with  his  whole  scheme ;  Clifford  and 
Arimgton,  both  secretly  Roman  Catholics.(4)  By  the  counsels  of  these  men, 
in  conjunction  with  the  duke  of  York  and  some  other  Catholics,  was  con- 
chided  at  Paris,  by  the  lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  a  secret  treaty  with  France ; 
in  which  it  was  agreed,  not  only  that  Charles  should  4;o-operate  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  the  destruction  of  Holland,  but  that  he 
should  propagate,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  Catholic  faith  in  his  domi- 
nions, and  publicly  declare  himself  a  convert  to  that  religion.  (5)  In  considera- 
tion of  this  last  article,  he  was  to  receive  from  Lewis  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  a  body  of  troops,  in  case  the  change  of  his  religion 
^lould  occasion  a  rebellion  in  England;  and,  by.anuther  article,  a  large  annual 
subsidy  was  to  be  paid  him,  m  order  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  without 
the  assistance  of  pariiament.(6) 

On  purpose  to  concert  measures  conformable  1o  this  alliance,  and  to  conceal ' 
Irora  the  worid,  and  even  horn  the  minority  of  the  cabaU  thd  secret  treaty 


S" 


i)  Yoitaire,  uU  raik    Henaaltf  1MB.  .         .      '  ... 

6  Charles**  def  tre  of  ateolute  power  leeim  to  have  pioreeded  more  ftom  a  love  of  ease,  and  an  indo- 
lence of  temper,  than  fW>m  any  indinatioir  to  oppreai  bli  enbjects.  Re  wtahed  to  be  aUe  to  raiie  the  ne- 
ecMTT  aupDlto  without  the  trouble  of  managing  Uie  parliamenL  But  as  hia  proAialon  waa  boundlen,  and 
lilajMeeniUea  in  conaeqoenee  of  it  very  great,  ft  may  be  riuesUoned  whether,  if  he  had  accompllahed  hia 
ska,  be  woald  not  have  loaded  his  people  wlUi  tazca  bevond  what  dkey  could  easily  bear.  At  any  rata, 
taeanemptwaaauociona  •  was  treason  again*  the  oooadtuHon,  and  ought  to  be  held  In  eternal  detaAatioik 

(3)  Botlag.    Stud.  Hist.    Hume,  vol.  viil.  {4)  KimgJamn*§  MemQU-M. 

(5)  The  dma  when  this  declaration  should  be  made  was  left  to  Chailea ;  who,  at  the  prospeet  of  btlas 
■kla  to  leitJBliAhtoUimaoma  to  the  Catholic  obureh,  is  said  to  have  wept  fbrj^y.   Kmg  Jtmm'i  Mm. 

(^  iaivJ«««s,ttUiup.    B99  9iKJ>tityvaf»tf9Jff*nd> 
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with  Fr^OB,  a  pompom  farce  was  acMd,  and  an  important  negotiaitkm 
naged  \yy  a  woman  of  twenty-iivB.  Lewis,  under  pretence  of  Tisitinf  lus  lale 
conquests,  but  especially  the  ffreat  works  he  was  erecting  at  Dunkkk,  made 
a  Journey  thither,  accompanied  with  his  whol^e  court,  arid  preceded  or  followed 
by  thirty  thousand,  men ;  some  destined  to  reinforce  the  'garrisons,  some  to 
work  on  the  fortifications,  and  others  to  level  the  roads«(l)  The  mineess 
Henrietta  Maria  of  England,  who  had  been  married  to  the  duke  of  Orieans, 
brother  to  Lewis  XIV.,  and  who  was  equally  beautiful  and  accomplished,  took 
this  opportunity  of  visiting  her  native  country,  as  if  attracted  by  its  vicinity. 
Her  brother  Charles  met  her  at  Dover ;  where  was  concluded,  between  France 
and  England,  a  mock  treaty,  perfectly  similar  to  the  real  one,  except  in  the 
article  of  reli^on,  which  was  totally  omitted ;  and  where^amid  festivity  and 
amusements,  it  was  finally  resolved  to  begii;!  with  the  Dutch  war,  as  a  prelude 
to  the  establishment  of  jpopery  and  arbitrary  sway  in  Great  Britain.(2) 

Soon  after  that  negotiation,  which  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to  tiw 
French,  and  was  so  disgraceful  to  the  English  monarch,  died  his  sister,  the 
dutchess  of  Orleans,  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  and 
the  favourite  of  her  family.  Her  death  was  sudden,  and  not  without  violent 
suspicions  of  poison ;  yet  did  it  make  no  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  Charies* 
Always  prodigal,  he  hoped  in  consequence  of  this  new  alliance,  to  have  his 
necessities  amply  supplied  by  the  generosity  of  France  and  the  spoils  of 
Holland.  And  Lewis  XIV.,  well  acquainted  with  the  fluctuating  councils  ^)f 
England,  had  taken  care  also  to  bind  the  king  to  his  interests  by  a  tie  vet 
stronger,  if  possible,  than  that  of  his  wants,--by  the  enslaving  chain  of  nis 

geasures.  When  the  dutchess  of  Orleans  came  over  to  meetner  brother  at 
over,  she  brought  among  her  attendants,  at  tihe  desire  of  the  French  mo* 
narch,  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  the  name  of  <)uerouaiile,  who  made  the  de« 
sired  impression  upon  Charles.  He  seiit  her  proposals :  his  offers  were  ae* 
eepted ;  and  although  the  fair  favourite,  in  order  to  preserve  appearances^  went 
back  to  France  wim  her  mistress^  she  soon  returned  to  England,  The  king. 
In  the  first  transports  of  his  passion,  created  her  dutchess  of  Portsmouth ;  md 
as  he  continued  attached  to  her  during  the  whole  future  part  of  his  life,  she 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  highly  instrumental  in  continuing  his  connex* 
ions  with  her  native  country. 

Lewis,  now  sure  of  the  friendship  of  Charles,  and  having  almost  completed 
his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  chief  object  of 
their  alliance,  took  the  first  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  it.  There 
were  two  ways  of  leading  an  army  from  France  into  the  territories  of  the 
republic :  one  lay  througn  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  other  through  the 
dominions  of  the  German  princes  upon  the  Rhine.  A  voluntary  passage 
throu^  the  f<mner  was  not  to  be  expected  (  to  force  it  appeared  danfferous 
and  difiUcult ;  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  attempt  one  through  the  latter. 
The  petty  princes  upon  the  Rhine,  it  was  presumed,  might  be  corrupted  with 
ease,  or  insulted  with  safety;  but  as  it  was  necessary  first  to  enter  the  tern-* 
tories  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  whose  concurrence  Lewis  thought  it  impossU 
ble  to  gain,  on  account  of  the  memory  of  former  injuries,  he  resolved  to  seize 
the  dominions  of  a  prince  whom  he  could  not  hope  to  reconcile  to  his  views. 
He  accordingly  gave  orders,  in  breach  of  the  faith  of  tr^aties^  and  in  the  height 
of  security  and  peace,  to  the  mareschal  de  Crequi,  to  enter  Lorrain  wiUi  a 
powerful  armv.  The  dutchy  was  subdued  in  a  short  time;  and  the  duke, 
deprived  of  ail  his  territories,  took  refuge  in  the  city  of  Cologne. 

This  enterprise,  whibh  seemed  only  a  prelude  to  farther  violences,  gave 
great  alarm  to  the  continental  powers,  though  ignorant  of  its  final  puipose ; 

(I)  yoltaln,SMel«,elMp.ts. 

vSMIt  ■■«•«■*  *««i»»»  WM».M  wwwwrav  lu  AllflBIHI    ■■  'WVUia    in «««■■»    UnU    nVOI    I^l<«ivai^    vutj    ■mi  i  !■■■     II  MIMM 

«bac  ktDgdom ;  »  clreanutnioe  which  w^hed  more  with  the  Freaeh  moMrtb,  notwlUMUUMlla|  Ui  Mgotqr, 
ilMii  the  pfioiMifBihNi  nf  iho  CathoUe  lUth.  {DdkrymmWa  JlmpmUM.)  The  daka  of  Torli,  <m  Um  oCher 
fcMd,  wu  «w  beglnniiiff  with  reii|ion,  foneeeinf  tliet  L^rie,  aftir  Mrviof  kit  own  psrpMW,  viMid  m 
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and  Lewis  in  vain  endeavotrred  to  Justify  his  ooioidiict  by  the  allegation  of 
dangerous  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Lonram.(l)  Charies  U.,  though  under  no 
apprehensions  from  the  ambition  of  the  French  monarch,  took  Mvantage  of 
thegenenU  terror,  in  order  to  demand  a  large  supply  from  his  parliament , 
He  informed  the  two  houses,  by  the  month  of  the  lord-keeper  Bridgeman,  that 
both  France  and  Holland  were  arming  by  sea  and  land,  and  that  pructenoe 
dictated  similar  prqwrations  to  England*  He  urged,  besides  the  necessity  he 
was  under,  in  consequence  of  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered  by 
the  triple  alliance,  of  maintaining  a  respectaUe  fleet  and  army,.in  order  tp 
enable  hinn  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  Deceived  by  these  repre* 
sentations,  the  commons  voted  a  supply  of  near  three  millions  sterling  ;f 3) 
the  largest  that  had  ever  been  granted  to  a  king  of  England,  and  surely  ibr  . 
the  most  detestable  purpose  thit  ever  an  abused  people  voluntarily  aided  their 
prinee. 

But  simple  as  this  supply  was,  nejther  it  nor  the  remittances  from  France 
were  eqml  to  the  accumulated  necessities  of  the  crown.  Both  were  lost  in 
the  mysterious  vortex  of  old  demands  and  new  profusions,  beforera  .fleet  of 
fifty  sail  was  ready  to  put  to  sea.  The  king  durst  not  venture  again  to,  as* 
eembl^  the  parliament ;  for  although  the  treaty  with  France  was  yet  a  secret, 
though  the  nation  was  still  ionortot  of  his  treasonous  designs  against  the  re* 
ligion  and  liberties  of  his  subjects,  the  duke  of  York,  the  presumptive  heir  of 
the  crown,  had  at  Ispt  declared  himself  a  Catholic,  and  a  universal  alarm 
was  spread  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power.  Some  new  expedient  was,  there- 
fore, necessary,  in  order  to  raise  money  to  complete  the  naval  preparations ; 
and,'by  the  advice  of  sir  Thomas  Glifiocd,  one  or  the  cabal,  who  was  rewarded 
for  his  pernicious  counsels  with  a  peerage,  it  was  resolved  to  shut  the  exche.- 
quer  9  to  pay  no  money  advanced  upon  the  security  of  the  funds,  but  to  se- 
cure all  the  parents  that  should  be  made  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  for 
thepublic  service.(3) 

Tlie  shutting  of  the  exchequer,  occasioned  universal  consternation,  and 
even  rain  m  ttie  city:  the  bankers  failed,  the  meKhants  could  not  answer, 
thebr  bills,  and  a  total  stagnation  of  commerce  was  the  consequence.  The 
king  and  his  ministers,  however,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  general  confusion  and 
disMss.  Charles,  in  particular,  was  so  much  elated  at  being  able  to  supply 
ius  wants  without  the  assistance  of  parliament,  and  so  confident  of  success 
in  the  war  with  Holland,  which  he  thought  could  not  last  above  one  cam- 
paign^  that  he  grew  perfectly  regardless  of  the  complaints  of  his  subjects; 
^sGovered  strong  symptoms  of  a  despotic  spirit,  and  exercised  several  acts 
of  power  utterly  inconsistem  with  a  limited  govemnient.(4)  But  his  first 
hostile  enterprise  was  ill  calculated  to  encourage  snch  hopes,  or  support  such 
arbitrary  proceedings.  Before  the  declaration  of  war,  an  insidious  and  un- 
euocessful  attempt  was  made  upon  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  valued  at  near 
two  millions  sterling,  by  an  English  squadron  under  sir  Robert  Holmes.  And 
Charies  had  the  infamy  of  violating  the  faith  of  treaties,  without  obtaining 
math  advantage  as  cotfld  justify  the  measure  on  the  principles  of  politico 
prodence. 

Though  the  Dutch  were  not  ignorant  of  the  preparations  of  En^and,  they 
never  thoroughly  believed  they  could  be  intended  against  them,  before  this 
act  of  hostility,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war. 
As  Lewis  had  taken  offence  at  certain  insolent  Speeches,  and  pretended  medaUf 
Oharies,  ^ter  complaining  of  a  Dutch  fleet,  on  their  own  coast,  not  striking 


fldruKc  It  opon  tbe  Mcurttv  of  the  ftiiMto  on  which  the  pariianent  had  charged  their  mppUes,  md  oat  of 
wUcb  they  were  repaid,  when  the  money  waa  levied  upon  the  public.  One  nUnkm  ftmr  hundred  ihoB- 
Mud  pooBtfaMd  been  advaneed  upon  the  faiUi  of  the  moDey-bllle  passed  in  the  laetwwion  of  ptrlianieiiit 
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the  fti^  to  an  English  yacht,  mentioned  certain  iainmoe  pidurei  as  a  canse  of 
quaml.(l)  The  Dutch qvere  at  a  loss  for  the  meajding^  of  this  last  article* 
until,  it  was  discovered,  that  a  portrait  of  Cornelius  De  Wit,  brother  to  the 
pensionary,  painted  by  order  of  certain  Qiagistrates  of  Dort,  and  hunff  up  in 
a  chamber  of  the  town-house,  had  given  occasion  to  the  complaint  In  the 
back  ground  of  that  picture,  were  drawn  some  ships  on  fireinaharbouf, 
which- was  construed  to  be  Chatham,  where  De  Wit  had  reallv  distinguished 
himself.  But  little  did  he  or  his  countrymen  think,  that  an  objscuie  allusion 
to  that  act  of  open  hostility  would  rouse  the  resentment,  of  £Qgland.(9|)  In 
a  word,  reasons  more  false  and  iiivolous  were  never  employed  to  justify  a 
flagrant  breach  of  treaty. 

The  French  monarch,  in  his  declaration  of  war,  affected  more  dignity.  He 
did  not  condescend  to  specify  particulars ;  he  only  pretended  that  the  mso- 
lence  of  the  Hollanders  had  been  such,  that  it  did  not  consist  with  hiaghry 
any  longer  to  bear  it.  They  had  incurred  his  displeasure,  and  he  denounced 
vengeance.  This  indignant  lang|uage  was  ill  suiteid  to  deliberate  violence  and 
injustice ;  but  the  haughty  Lewis  had  now  completed  his  preparations,  and 
his  ambition  was  flattered  with  the  most  promising  views  of  success. 

Never  had  Europe  beheld  such  a  naval  and  military  force,  or  so  extensive 
a  confederacy,  since  the  league  of  Cambray,  as.  was  formed  for  the  destruc* 
lion  of  the  republic  of  Holland.  Sweden,  as  well  as  England,  was  detached 
from  the  triple  league,  by  the  intrigues  of  Lewis,  in  order  to  be^a  cheek  updD 
the  emperor.  >The  bishop  of  Munster,  a  warlike  and  rapacious  prelate,  was 
engaged  by  the  payment  of  subsidies  and  the  hopes  of  plunder  to  take  part 
with  France.  The  elector  of  Cologne  had  idso  agreed  to  act  offensively 
against  the  states ;-  and  having  consigned  Bonne  and  other  towns  into  the 
hands  of  Lewis,  magazines  were  there  erected,  and  it  was  proposed  to  invade 
the  United  Provinces  from  that  quarter.  The  combined  fleet  of  France  and 
England,  amounting  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  sail,  was  ready  to  ravage  their 
coasts ;  and  a  French  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  choice  troops, 
commanded  by  the  aUest  generals  of  the  age,  was  preparing  to  enter  their 
frontiers. 

The  Dutch  were  in  no  condition  to  resist  such  a  force,  especially  by  land. 
The  security  procured  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia;  the  general  tranquillity, 
in  consequence  of  that  treaty;  the  subsequent  connexions  of  the  states  with 
France ;  the  growing  spirit  of  commerce ;  and  even  their  wars  with  Enffland» 
had  made  them  neglect  their  military  force»  and  throw,  all  their  strength  into 
the  navy.  Their  very  fortifications,  on  which  they  had  formerly  rested  their 
existence,  were  suflered  to  go  out  of  repair,  and  their  small  army  was  ill  dis* 
ciplined,  and  worse  commanded.  The  old  experienced  cheers,  who  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  house  of  Orange,  had  been  dismissed  during  the 
triumph  of  the  rigid  republican  party,  and  their  places  supplied  by  raw 
youths,  the  sons  or  kinsmen  of  burgomasters,  by  whose  interest  that  party 
was  supported.  These  new  officers,  relying  on  the  credit  of  their  friends 
and  family,  paid  no  attention  to  their  military  duty.  Some  of  them,  it  is 
said,  were  even  allowed  to  serve  by  deputies,  to  whom  tliey  assigned  a  smadl 
part  of  their  pay.(3) 

De  Wit,  now  sensible  of  his  error,  in  relying  too  implieitly  on  the  faith  of 
treaties,  attempted  to  remedy  these  abuses,  and  to  raise  a  respectable  mill- 
tary  force  for  Che  defence  of  nis  country,  in  this  dangerous  crisis.  But  every 
proposal  which  he  made  for  that  purpose  was  opposed  by  the  Orange  factioii» 
who  ascribed  to  his  misconduct  alone  the  defenceless  state  of  the  republic ; 
and  their  power,  which  had  increased  with  the  difficulties  of  the  states,  was 
become  extremely  formidable,  by  the  popularity  of  the  young  prince  William 
III.,  now  in  the  twenty-second  year  or  his  age,  and  who  had  already  ffiven 
strong  indications  of  the  great  qualities  which  afterward  distinguished  his 
active  life.    For  these  qualities  William  was  not  a  little  indebted  to  his  gene^ 
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Tout  andpatriotic  riyal,  De  Wit ;  who,  conscious  of  the  precariom  situation 
of  his  own  party,  had  given  the  prince  an  excellent  education,  and  instiucted 
him  in  all  the  principles  of  gotemment  and  sound  policy,  in  order  to  render 
him  canahle  oi  serving  his  country,  if  any  future  emergency  should  ever 
throw  tne  government  mto  his  hands.(l)    -^ 

The  conduct  of  William  had  hitherto  been  highly  deserving  of  approba- 
tion,  and  such  as  could  not  fail  to  recommend  him  to  his  countiymen. 
Though  encouraged  by  England  and  Brandenburg,  to  which  he  was  allied 
by  bhM>d,  to  aspire  after  the  stadtholdership,  he  had  expressed  his  resolution 
of  depending  entirely  on  the  states  for  his  advancement.  The  whole  tenor 
of  his  behaviour  was  extremely  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  Hollanders. 
Grave  and  silent,  even  in  youth ;  ready  to  hear,  and  given  to  inquire ;  de8ti-> 
tote  of  brilliant  talents,  but  of  a  sound  and  steady  understanding ;  greatly 
intent  on  business,  little  inclined  to  pleasure,  he  strongly  engaged  the  hearts 
of  all  men.  And  the  people,  remembering  what  they  owed  to  his  family, 
which  had  so  gloriously  protected  them  against  the  exoitntant  power  of  Spain* 
were  desirous  Of  raising  him  to  all  the  authority  of  his  ancestors ;  as  the 
leader  whose  valour  and  conduct  could  alone  deliver  them  from  those  immi- 
nent dangers,  with  which  they  were  threatened.(2)  In  consequence  of  this 
general  predilection,  William  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
of  the  republic,  and  the  whole  military  power  was  put  into  bis  handsl  New 
levies  were  made,  and  the  army  was  completed  to  the  number  of  seventy 
thousand  men.  But  raw  troops  could  not  of  a  sudden  acquire  discipline  or 
experience :  and  the  friends  or  the  prince  were  still  dissatisfied,  because  the 
perpeto^  edict,  by  which  he  was  excluded  from  the  stadtholdershin,  was  not 
yet  revoked.  The  struggle  between  the  parties  continued;  ana  by  their 
mutiial  animosities,  the  vigour  of  eveiy  public  measure  was  broken,  and  the 
exeeation  of  every  project  retarded. 

In  the  mean  time^  De  Wit,  whose  maxim,  and  that  of  his  party,  it  had  ever 
been  to  give  the  navy  a  preference  above  the  army,  hastened  tne  equipment 
of  the  Heet ;  in  hopee  that,  by  striking  at  first  a  successful  blow,  he  might  be 
fiMe  to  inspire  courage  into  the  dismayed  states,  as  well  as  to  support  his 
own  doclinmg  authority.  Animated  by  me  same  hopes,  De  Ruyter,  his  firm 
adherent,  and  the  greatest  naval  officer  of  his  age,  put  to  sea  with  ninety- 
one  men  of  war,  and  forty-four  frigates  and  fireships,  and  sailed  in  quest  of 
the  enemy. 

The  English  fieet,  under  the  duke  of  York  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  had 
already  Joined  the  French  fleet,  commanded  by  count  d'Estr6es.  With  this 
Junction  the  Dutch  were  unacquainted,  and  hoped  to  take  signal  vengeance 
on  the  English  for  their  perfidious  attempt  on  the  Smyrna  fleet.  When  De 
Ruyter  came  in  sight,  the  combined  fleet,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  sail,  lay  at  anchor  in  Solebay. .  The  eari  of  Sandwich,  who  had  before 
warned  the  duke  of  the  danger  of  being  surprised  in  such  a  posture,  but 
whose  advice  had  been  slighted  as  savouring  of  timidity,  now  hastened  out 
of  the  bay;  where  the  Dutch,  by  their  fireships,  might  have  destroyed  the 
whole  naval  force  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Though  determined  to  conquer  or 
perish,  he  so  tempered  his  coura^  with  prudence,  that  the  combined  fleet 
was  evidently  indebted  to  him  for  its  safety*  He  commanded  the  van ;  and 
by  his  vigour  and  despatch,  gave  the  duke  of  York  and  d*Estr6es  time  to 
disengage  themselves.  Meanwhile,  he  himself,  rushinff  into  battle  with'  the 
HoUanders,  and  presenting  a  front  to  every  danger,  nad  drawn  the  chief 
attention  of  the  enemy^  He  killed  Van  Ghent,  a  Dutch  admiral,  and  beat 
off^^  his  ship,'  after  a  furious  engagement':  he  sunk  another  ship,  which 
attempted  to  lay  him  aboard,  and  two  fireships  that  endeavoured  to  grapple 
with  him.  Though  his  own  ship  was  much  shattered,  and  of  one  thousand 
men  she  carried,  near  six  hundred  lay  dead  on  the  deck,  he  still  continued 
to  thunder  with  all  his  artillery,  and  to  set  the  enemy  at  defiance,  until 
IKiised  on  by  a  third  fireship  more  fortunate  than  the  two  former.    The  ruia 
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of  his  gallant  ship  was  now  inevitable  |  but  although  aenaible  of  the  eonae- 
quenoea  of  remaioing  on  board,  ht  refuaed  to  make  hia  eacape.(l)  So  deep 
bad  the  doke^s  aarcaam  sunk  into  hia  mind,  that  a  brave  death^  in  thoae  awfiu 
momenta,  appeared  to  him  the  only  refuge  from  ignominy,  since  hia  utmoat 
efforts  had  not  been  attended  with  victory. 

Duhnff  this  terrible  conflict  between  Van  Ghent's  division  and  the  earl  of 
Sandwich,  the  duke  of  York  and  De  Ruyter  were  not  idle.  The  du]ce  bore 
down  upon  the  Dutch  admiral,  and  fought  hun  with  such  fury  for  two  houra, 
that  of  thirty-two  actions  in  which  that  hoary  veteran  had  been  engaged,  he 
declared  that  this  was  the  most  vigorously  disputed.  Night  put  a  stop  to.  the 
doubtful  contest.  Nex^  morning  the  duke  of  York  thought  it  prudent,  to 
retire.(2)  The  Dutch,  though  much  disabled,  attempted  to  haraas  him  in 
his  retreat :  he  turned  upon  them,  and  renewed  ihe  fight.  Meantime,  air 
Joseph  Jordan,  who  had  succeeded  Sandwich  in  the  command  of  the  van,  or 
blue  division,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  partially  engaged,  having  gained 
the  weather-gage  of  the  enemy,  De  Ruyter  fled,  from  a  sense  of  his  danger, 
and  was  pursued  by  the  duke  to  the  coast  of  Holland.  As  the  English  hung 
dose  on  his  rear,  fifteen  of  his  disabled  ships  could  only  have  been  tfaved  by 
a  sudden  fog,  which  prevented  all  farther  consequences.  (3)  The  Frenra 
had  scarce  any  share  in  this  action ;  and  as  backwardness  is  not  their  national 
charaoteristie,  it  was  universally  believed,  that  they  had  received  orders  to 
keep  at  a  distance,  while  the  English  and  Dutch  w^re- weakening  each  other : 
an  opinion  which  was  confirmed  by  all  the  subsequent  engagements  during 
theiirar.    . 

It  was  certainly  honourable  for  the  Dutch  to  have  fought,  with  so  little 
loss,  the  combined  fleet  of  France  and  England ;  but  nothing  less  than  a 
-complete  victory,  aiid  not  perhaps  even  that,  could  have  preserved  Uie  credit 
of  De  Wit,  or  prevented  the  execution  of  those  schemes  which  were  fonned 
for  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

The  king  of  France,  having  divided  his  army,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  into  three  bodies,  had  put  them  all  in  motion  akK>ut  the 
beginning  of  May.  The  first  he  headed  lu  person,  assisted  by  the  famous 
Turenne;  the  prince  of  Cond6  led  the  second;  and  Ghamilli  and  Luxem- 
bourg, who  were  to  act  either  separately. or  conjunctly,  commanded  the  third. 
The  armies  of  the  elector  of  Cologne  and  the  bishop  of  Monster  appeared  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  divided  the  force  and  attention  of  the  slates. 
Too  weak  to  defend  their  extensive  frontier,  the  Dutch  troops  were  scattered 
into  so  .many  towns,  that  no  considerable  body  appeared  in  the  field;  and 
yet  a  strong  garrison  was  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  fortress.  Orsoy,  Wesel, 
Khimberg,  and  Burack  were  taken  almost  as  soon  as,  invested,  by  the  French 
generals.  GroU  surrendered  to  the  bishop  of  Munster:  and  Lewis,  to  the 
universal  consternation  of  the  Hollanders,  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.(4) 

The  passage  of  that  river,  so  much  celebrated  by  the  flatterers  of  Lewis 
XIV.,  had  in  it  nothing  extraordinary.  The  extreme  dryness  of  the  season, 
in  addition  to  the  other  misfortunes  of  the  Dutch,  had  much  diminished  the 
greatest  rivers,  and  rendered  many  of  them,  in  some  places,  fordable.  llie 
French  cavalry,  animated  by  the  presence  of  their  prince,  and  protected  by 
a  furious  discharge  of  artilleiy,  flung  themselves  mto  the  Rhine,  and  had 
only  a  few  fathoms  to  syrim :  the  infantry,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  passed 
quietly  over  a  bridge  of  boats ;  and  as  only  a  few  Dutefa  regiments,  without 
any  cannon,  appeared  on  the  other  side,  the  danger  was  very  small.(6) 

(1)  BurneL  Temple.  King  Juneif  in  hia  Memoira,  makea  no  nentlOB  of  any  dlngreenient  wUli  the 
eari  of  Sondwleh ;  Imt  Uils  lilenee  to  Mrely  iiimfficient  to  inifh  afaJnat  tbe  niieral  leatimonjr  of  oOiar 
contemporary  writer*.  It  was  a  ctreunutaiiee  not  to  bii  honour,  and  thaieforeUkely  to  be  concealed.  Bte 
account  of  tbe  battle  seema  In  other  reapecta  Teiy  accurate.  (B)  Kiw  JommU  Mm. 

(3)  Ibid.  (4)  yoltalre,  SMt,  cba^  fat.    HanwUt,  16IB. 

($)  Voliaire,  BidcU,  chap.  Ix.  Htnault,  1678.,  The  notion  which  (enerany  prevailed  of  tMapMNM 
at  Paria  waa,  that  all  the  French  forces  had  passed  tbe  Rhine  fay  awlmming,  in  the  ftce  of  an  amtr 
totrenehed  on  the  other  aide,  and  amid  the  Are  of  artillery  ftom  an  imprognaUe  ftttreaa  called  Uie  TIMm. 
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Hie  attemptt  however^  was  bold,  and  its  miebeas  added  fnatly  to  the  ^my 
of  Lewi«»  and  the  tenor  Of  his  annis.  Amheim  immediately  aunendexed  to 
Tiffeime;  and  Schenek,  which  had  ikmneily  sustained  a  siege  of  nine 
months,  was  rednced  by  the  same  great  commander,  in  less  than  half  the 
namber  of  days.  Nimeguen,  and  a  number, of  other,  towiis,  were  delivered 
up  on  the  first  bnmmons ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  uiiable  to  make  head 
against  the  victorious  Miemy,  retii^  into  the  province  of  Holland  with  Jiis 
small  ahd  discouraffed  army.  The  progress  of  Lewis,  like  the  course  of  an 
inundation,  levelled  every  thing  before  it.  The  town  and  proviiice  of 
Utrecht  sent  deputies  to  implore  his  clemency.  Naerden,  within  nine  miles 
of  Amsterdam,  was  reduced  by  the  marquis  of  Rochfort ;  and  had  he  taken 
possession  of  Muyden,  the  keys  of  which  were  delivered  to  some  of  his  ad- 
vanced parties,  but  recovered  by  the  magistrates,  when  the  moment  of  terror 
was  over,  Amsteidam  itself  must  have  fallen,  and  with  it  perhaps  the  republic 
of  Holland. 

But  this  opportunity  being  neglected,  the  states  had  leisure  to  recollect 
themselves ;  and  JYie  same  ambitious  vanity,  which  had  induced  the  Frendi 
monarch  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  United  Provinces,  provell  the 
meantf  of  their  preservation.  Lewis  entered  Utrecht  in  triumj^,  surrounded 
by  a  splendid  court,  and  followed  by  a  gallant  army,  all  glittering  with  gold 
and  sdver.  Poets  ahd  historians  attended  to  celebrate  his  exploits,  and 
transmit  the  fame  of  his  victories  to  posterity.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeksj  the  thtee  provinces  of  Gueldersv  Utrecht,  and  Overvssel  had  sub- 
mitted  to  his  arms :  Friesland  and  Groningen  were  invaded  by  his  ally,  the 
bishop  of  Monster;  so  that  the  reduction  of  Holland  and  Zealand  seemed 
DOW  onlT  necessary  to  crown  his  enterprise.  But  he  wasted  in  vain  parade 
at  Utrecht  the  seas<m  proper  for  that  purpose. . 

In  tiie  mean  time,  the  peofde  of  the  remaining  provinces,  instead  of  col* 
lecting  eouiage  and  unammity  from  the  approach  of  danffer,  became  still 
more  a  prey  to  faction,  and  ungovernable  and  outrageous  from  their  fears. 
They  ascribled  all  their  misfortunes  to  the  unhappy  De  Wit,  whose  prudence 
and  patriotism  had  formerly  been  the  object  of  such  general  applause.  Not 
only  the  bad  st^te  of  the  army,  and  the  ill  choice  of  governors,  were  imputed 
to  him,  but,  as  instances  of  cowardice  multiplied,  treachery  was  suspected; 
and  his  foimer  connexions  with  France  being  remembered,  the  populace 
believed  that  he  and  his  party  had  conspired  to  betray  them  to  their  ambitious 
.enemy.^  Under  this  apprehension,  and  perhaps  from  a  hope  of  disarmuig  the, 
leaentment  of  the  king  of  England,  the  iorrent  of  popular  favour  ran  strongly 
towards  the  prince  of  Oranse,  who,  notwithstanding  his  youth  and  inexperience, 
was  represented  as  the  omy  person  able  to  save  the  republic.  The  pension- 
ary and  his  partisans,  however,  unwilling  to  relinquish  their  nuthority,  still 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  perpetual  edict ;  and  hence  the  distracted  councils 
and  feeUe  efforts  of  the  states. 

Amsterdam  alone,  amid  the  general  despondency,  seemed  to  retain  any  de- 
gree of  courage  or  conduct.  The  magistrates  obliged  the  burgesses  to  keep 
strict  watch ;  the  populace,  whom  want  of  emplojrment  might  enffage  to  mu- 
tiny, were  maintained  by  regular  P&y»  ftnd  armed  and  discij^ned  for  the  pub- 
lio  defence.  Ships  were  stationed  to  guard  the  city  by  sea ;  and,  as  a  last 
resource,  the  sluices  were  opened,  and  the  neighbouring  country  was  laid 
under  water,  without  regard  to  the  fertile  fields,  the  numerous  villas,  and 
fkmrishing  villages  which  were  overwhelmed  by  the  inundation  !(1)  All  the 
province  mllowra  the  example  of  the  capital. 

But  the  security  derived  from  this  expedient  was  not  sufficient  to  infuse 
courage  into  the  dejected  states.  The  body  of  the  nobles,  and  eleven  towns, 
voted  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  hostile  kings,  in  order  to  supplicate  peace. 
They  offered  to  surrender  Maestricht,  and  ul  the  frontier  towns  which  lay 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  seven  provhices,  and  to  pay  a  large  sum  towards 
<be  expenses  of  the  war.    Fortunately  for  the  republic  and  for  EuropOf  these 


a)  Voluire,  SiUblf,  clitp.  iz.    TtmrWtMm»VKUil 
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0Q|iditi<m8  were  rejected.  Lewis,  in  the  absence  of  Torenn^  listened'to  <he 
violent  counsels^  of  liis  minister  Louvois,  whose  unreasonable  demands  Ibl^w 
the  states  into  a  despair  that. overcame  their  fears.  The  demands  of  Chaiies 
were  not  mote  moderate,  liie  terms,  in  a  word,  required  by  the  two  mo* 
narchs,  would  have  deprived  the  commonwealth  of  all  security  by  sea  as  well 
as  by  land,  and  have  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  perpetual  dependence.  Yet  were 
the  provmces  still  agitated  by  the  animosities  of  faction.  Enrased  to  find 
their  country  enfeebled  by  party  jealousy,  when  ite  very  political  exist^we 
was  threatened,  the  people  rose  at  Dort,  and  fofced  their  magistrates  to  sijp 
the  repeal  of  the  perpetual  edict.  Other  cities  followed  the  example,  and  the 
prince  of  Orange  was  declared  stadtholder. 

This  revolution,  so  favourable  to  the  defence  of  the  repid)lic,  was  followed 
l^  a  lamentable  tragedy.  Hie  talente  and  virtues  of  the  pensionary  Be  Wit 
marked  him -out  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Orange  party,  now  tri* 
umphant.  But  popular  fury  prevented  the  interposition  of  power.  Cor 
nelius  Be  Wit,  the  pensionary^s  brother,  who  h^d  so  often  served  his  country 
with  his  sword,  was  accused,  by  a  man  of  an  infamous  character,  of  endea- 
vouring to  bribe  him  to  poison  the  prince  of  Oriange.  The  accusation,  though 
attended  with  the  most  improbable,  and  even  absurd  circumstances^  was 
greedily  received  by  the  credulous  multitude,  and  even  by  the  magistrates* 
Cornelius  was  cited*  bcibre  a  court  of  judicature,  and  put  to  the  torture,  in 
order  to  extort  a  confession  of  his  crime.  He  bore  with  the  most  intrepid 
firmness  all  that  cruelty  could  inflict:  but  he  was  stripped  notwithstanding  of 
his  employmente,  and  sentenced  to  banishment  for  life.  The  pensionary^ 
who.  had  supported  his  brother  through  the  whole  prosecution,  resolved  not  to 
desert  him  m  his  disgrace.  He  accordingly  went  to  his  prison,  on  purpose  to 
accompany  him  to  the  place  of  his  exile.  The  signal  was  given  to  the  popu- 
lace. They  broke  open  the. prison  doors :  they  pulled  out  the,  two  brothers ; 
and  wounded,  mangled,  and  tore  them  to  pieces  ;(1)  exercising  on  their  dead 
bodies  acts  of  barbarity  too  horrid  to  relate. 

The  massacre  of  the  Be  Wits,  by  extinguishing  for  a  time  the  animosities 
of  party,  gave  vigour  and  unanimity  to  the  councils  of  the  state.  All  men* 
from  fear,  inclination^  or  prudence,  concurred,  in  paying  the  most  implicit 
obedience  to  the  prince  of  Orange;  and  William,  worthy  of  that  heroic 
family  from  which  he  was  descended,  adopted  sentimente  becoming  the  head 
of  a  brave  and  free  people.  He  exhorted  them  to  reject  with  scorn  those 
humiliating,  conditions  demanded  by  their  imperious  enemies ;  and  by  his 
advice,  the  states  put  an  end  to  negotiations  which  had  servedonly  to  depress 
the  courage  of  ttie  citizens,  and  delay  the  assistance  of  their  allies.  He 
showed  them,  that,  aided  by  ihe  advantages  of  their  situation,  they  would  still 
be  able,  if  they  abandoned  themselves  not  to  despondencV,  to  preserve  the 
remaining  provinces,  until  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  made  sensible  of  their 
common  danger,  could  come  to  their  relief.  And  he  professed  himself  willing 
to  undertake  their  defence,  provided  they  would  second  his  efibrts  with  the 
same  manly  fortitude,  which  they  had  so  often  discovered  under  his  illustrious 
predecessors. 

The  spirit  of  the  young  prince  seemed  to  diffuse  itself  into  eveiy  breast. 
The  people,  who  had  lately  entertained  only  thoughts  of  jrielding  their  necks 
to  subjection,  now  bravel}^  determuied  to  resist  the  haughty  victor,  and  to 
defend  that  remnant  of  their  native  soil,  of  which  neither  the  arms  of  Lewis 
nor  the  inundation  of  waters  had  as  yet  bereaved  them.  Should  even  the 
ground  on  which  they  might  eombat  fail  them,  to  use  the  forcible  language  of 
Hume,  they  were  still  resolved  not  to  yield  the  generous  strife ;  but  flying  to 
their  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  erect  a  new  empire  in  the  south  of  Asia, . 
and  preserve  alive  even  in  the  climates  of  slavery,  that  liberty  of  which 
Europe  was  unworthy.(2)  They  had  already  concerted  measures,  we  are 
.told,  for  executing  this  extraordinary  resolution ;  and  found,  that  the  ships  in 

0)  7]niqilc*#  jfMi.  pait  U.   0M  ■!»  B1trBe^B«nB|e,Le  Ctarc,  the  Gazette,  No.  TM.piciemd  io 
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their  harbours  adequate  to  such  ayoyage,  were  capable  of  carrying  fifty  thou- 
sand families,  or  about  two  hundred  thousand  persons.  (1) 

No  sooner  did  the  confederate  kings  perceive  the  new  spirit  with  which  the 
Dutch  were  animated,  than  they  bent  all  their  efforts  to  corrupt  the  prince  of 
Orange.  They  offered  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  province  of  Holland;  to 
be  held  under  the  protection  of  France  and  England,  and  secured  against  the 
invasion  of  foreign  enemies,  as  well  as  the  revplt  of  his  own  subjects^  But 
William,  from  motives  of  prudence,  if  not  patriotism,  rejected  all  such  pro- 
posals. He  was  sensible  that  the  season  of  danger  was  over,  and  that  the 
power  which  he  already  enjoyed  by  the  suffrage  of  his  countrymen,  was  both 
more  honourable  and  less  precarious  than  that  which  must  depend  on  princes, 
who  had  already  sacrificed,  their  faith  to  their  ambition.  He  therefore  de- 
clared, that  he  would  sooner  retire,  if  all  his  endeavours  should  fail,  and  pass 
his  life  in  hunting  on  his  lands  in.  Germany,  than  betray  the  trust  reposed  in 
him,  by  selling  the  liberties  of  his  coiintry.(3)  And  when  asked,  ina  hauffhty 
tone,  if  he  did  not  see  that  his  country  was  already  ruined,  he  firmly  replied, 
**  lliere  is  one  way  by  which  I  can  be  certain  never  to  see  the  ruin  of  my 
country ;  and  that  is,  to  die  in  disputing  the  last  ditch  ^(3) 

The  Dutch,  however,  were  much  disappointed  in  finding,  that  the  elevation 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  dignity  of  stadtholder  had  no  influence  on  the 
measures  of  his  uncle,  the  king  of  England.  Charles  persisted  in  his  alliance 
with  France.  But  other  circumstances  saved  the  republic.  When  the  hos* 
tile  fleets  approached  the  coast  of  Holland,  with  an  army  on  board  com- 
manded by  count  Schomberg,  they  were  carried  back  to  sea  in  so  wonderful 
a  manner,  and  afterward  prevented  from  landing  the  forces,  by  such  stormy 
weather,  that  Providence  was  believed  to  have  interposed  miraculously  to  pre- 
vent the  ruin'  of  the  Hollanders  ;(4)  and  Lewis,  finding  that  his  enemies 
gained  courage  behind  their  inundations,  and  that  no  farther  progress  was 
ukely  to  be  made  by  liis  arms  during  the  campaign,  had  retired  to  Versailles, 
in  Older  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  his  success,  which  was  pompously  displayed  in 
poems,  orations,  and  triumphal  arches.  Meanwhile,  the  other  states  of  £  urope 
negan  to  discover  a  jealousv  of  the  power  of  France»  The  emperor,  though 
naturally  slow,  had  put  himself  in  motion ;  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
showed  a  disposition  to  support  the  states ;  the  king  of  Spain  had  sent  some 
loTces  to  their  assistance ;  and,  by  the  vigorous  efibrts  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  prospect  of  relief  from  their  allies,  a  different  face  of  afiiurs 
began  soon  to  appear. 

Of  aU  their  friends  or  allies  there  was  none  on  whom  the  Dutch  relied  more 
fiimly  for  relief  than  the  English  parliament,  which  the  king's  hecessities 
obliged  him  at  last  to  convene.  But  that  assembly  was  too  much  occupied 
with  domestic  grievances  to  have  leisure  to  attend  to  foreign  pohtics. 
Charles,  among  his  other  arbitrary  measures,  had  issued  a  general  declara- 
tion of  indulgence  in  religious  matters,  by  which  the  Catholics  were  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  Protestant  sectaries.  The  purpose  of  this  mea* 
ame  was  ^ily  foreseen,  and  excited  a  general  alarm.  A  remonstrance  was 
framed  against  such  an  exercise  of  prerogative :  the  king  defended  his  mea- 
sure, and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  all  men  were  suspended  in  re^fsrd  to  the  issue 
of  SO'  extraordinary  an  affair.  Besides  his  usual  guards,  the  kmg  had  an  army 
encamped  on  Blackheath,  under  the  command  of  marshal  Schomberg,  a  fo- 
reigner. Many  of  his  officers  were  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  and  he  had  reason 
to  expect  that  his  ally,  the  king  of  France,  would  supply  liim  with  troops,  if 
force  shoiUd  become  necessary  for  restraining  his  discontented  subjects,  and 
supporting  the  measures  they  had,  by  common  consent,  agreed  to  pursue. 

a)  Burnet,  Iw*  U.  Voltaire,  SiVcl«,ch«p.  Ix.  The  reflectionB  of  Voltaire  on  thiarabject  are  truly 
iofenioiiB  and  atrikJng.  '*  AmAerdam,  the  emporiam  and  the  magazine  of  Ihirope,  eaya  be^  wherein  con- 
merc&and  the  aru  a^  cultivated  by  three  hundred  thousand  fnhabttanta,  would  Mton,  in  that  event,  have 
feeeooe  one  vastnoraea.  All  the  aiHaeent  landa,  which  require  Immenae  ezpe&i^  and  many  thouaanda 
of  men,  to  keep  np  their  dykea,  would  again  have  been  overwh^med  by  that  ocean  from  which  thay  had 
bees  gained,  leaving  to  Lewie  XIV.  only  the  wretched  glory  of  having  dettroyed  one  of  Uie  floert  and  moi« 
otraoidlnarynioiramentBOflnmiaatoduitiy.'*    W-^iW-       ^    ^,.  ,..  ,^  .v*^ 

(f^nmpVsMnlLV^VL  (3)  Bame^bookiL  (4)Id.ibii. 
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But  Charlef ,  although  encoimged  by  his  miDiBters  toptoooed,  was  s^artM 
when  be  approached  Uie  dangerous  precipice ;  and  the  same-  love  of  ease 
which  had  led  him  to  desire  arfoitmry  power,  induced  him  to  retract  the  decla* 
ration  of  indul^nce,  when  he  saw  now  much  hazard  and  difficulty  there 
would  be  m  maintaininf^  it.  He  accordingly  called  for  the  writing,  and  broke 
the  Sieals  with  his  own  hand.(l)  But  the  parliament,  though  higly  satisfied 
with  this  compliance,  thought  another  step  necessary  for  the  securitv  of  their 
ciTil  and  religious  liberties.  They  passed  an  act  called  the  Tbst  :  by  which 
all  persons,  holding  any  public  office,  besldes^aking  the  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  allegiance,  and  receiving  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church 
of  England,  were  obliged  to  abjure  the  doctrine  of  transubstanttation.  Even 
to  this  bill  the  kiiig  gave  his  assent;  and  the  parliament,  in  recon^nse  for 
these  concessions,  granted  him  a  considerable  supply  for  his  txtruordinarjf 
oecasionst  as  they  expressed  themselves,  disdaining  to  mention,  a  war  which 
they  abhorred*(li) 

But  Charlto,  though  balded  in  his  favourite  project,  and  obliged  tacitly  to 
relinquish  the  dispensing  power  of  the  crown,  was  still  resolved  to  p6rse?ere 
in  his  alliance  with  France,  in  the  Dutch  war,  and  consequently  m  all  the 
secret  designs  which  depended  on  such  pernicious  measures.  Wiuithe  money 
granted  by  parliament,  lie  was  enabled  to  equip  a  fleet,  the  command  of  which 
was  given  to  prince  Rtmert,  the  duke  of  York  being  set  aside  by  the  test* 
Sir  Edward  Spragge  and  the  earl  of  Ossory  commandedunder  the  prince*  A 
French  squadron  joined  them,  commanded  by  d*£str6es  and  Martel. 

The  combined  fleet  sailed  towards  the  coast  of  Holland,  where  three  inde- 
cisive battles  were  fought  with  the  Dutch,  under  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Trbmp^ 
The  last,  however,  claims  our  attention  on  account  of  its  obstinacy.  Tromp 
immediately  fell  along  the  side  of  Spragge,  and  both  engaged  with  incredible 
obstinacy.  Tromp  was  compelled  once  to  shift  his  mg,  i^ngge  twice  to 
aui(  his  ship ;  and,  unfortunately,  as  the  English  admiral  yns  passing  to  a 
third  ship,  in  order  to  hoist  his  flag,  and  r^iew  the  dispute,  a  shot  struck  his 
boat,  ana  he  was  drowned,  to  the  regret  even  of  his  enemies.  But  the  death 
of  this  gallant  officer  did  not  pass  unrevenged.  Van  Tromp^  after  the  disaster 
of  Spragge,  was  repulsed,  in  spite  of  his  most  vigorous  efforts,  by  the  intre- 
pidity of  the  earl  ot  Ossory.(3) 

In  the  mean  time,  a  furious  combat  was  mamtained  between  De  Rojrter  imd 
prince  Rupert.  Never  did  the  prince  acquire  more  deserved  honour;  his 
conduct  being  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  valour,  which  shone  with  dbtia- 
guished  lustre.  The  contest  was  equally  obstinate  on  both  sides,  and  vic- 
tory remained  long  doubtful.  At  length,  prince  Rupert  threw  the  enemy  Into 
some  confusion ;  and,  in  order  to  increase  it,  sent  among  them  two  fireships* 
They  at  once  took  to  flight ;  and  had  the  French,  who  were  masters  of  the 
wind,  and  to  whom  a  signal  was  made,  borne  down  upon  the  Dutch,  a  decided 
advantage  would  have  been  rained.  But  they  paid  no  regard  to  the  signaL 
The  English,  seeing  themselves  neglected  by  their  allies,  therefore  oave  over 
the  pursuit ;  and  De  Ruyter,  with  little  loss,  made  good  his  retreat.(4)  The 
victoiy,  as  usual,  was  claimed  by  both  sides. 

While  the  Dutch,  my  dear  Philip,  thus  continued  to  defend  tb^nselves  with 
vigour  by  sea,  fortune  was  still  more  favourable  to  them  by  land.  Though 
the  French  monarch  took  Maestricht,  one  of  their  strongesl  bulwarks,  after 
a  siege  of  thirteen  days,  no  other  advantage  was  obtamed  during  the  oaift- 
paign.  Naerden  was  retaken  b^  the  prince  of  Oran^ ;  and  the  imperialists, 
under  Montecuculi,  after  having  m  vain  attempted  against  Turenne  the  passage 
of  the  Rhine,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  that  able  general,  and  sat  down  suddenly 
before  Bonne.  The  prince  of  Orange,  by  a  conduct  no  less  masterly,  leaving 
behind  hhn  the  other  French  generals,  joined  his  army  to  that  of  the  empire.  . 
Bonne  surrendered,  after  a  short  siege.    The  greater  part  of  the  electorate  of 

(1)  EebiH.    Bamet    Bairin.   Tbe  people  vramnmiieh  elaled  it  tide  Ttctotvaw  dM 
ttiftttiey  eipiMica,  with  fconSwe  and  iflmntiiiione.  Uieir  tuiouteMilMi  Jcy.   Diid. 
C^  JMRMli,  Marata,  l«7a    Eetard, toI.  Ul.    BanM,bo«klL 
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Cologne  was  mibdoed  bj  the  Dutch  and  Germonfl ;  and  the  oommsnicttkm 
between  Flnnceyand  the  United  Provinces  being  by  that  meaHa  cat  oS;  Lewis 
was  obliged  to  recall  his  forces,  and  abandon  his  conqnests  with  the  ntmost 
pieeipitation.(l)  The  very  monoments  oi  his  glory  were  not  completedi 
when  he  returned  in  disgrace  x  the  triumphal  aich  at  the  sate  of  St  Denis 
was  yet  unfiiiished,  after  all  cause  of  triumph  had  ceased  !^) 

A  congress*  under  the  mediation  of  Sweden,  held  at  Ooloene  during  the 
summed,  was  attended  with  no  snccess.  The  demands  of  the  confederate 
kings  were  originally  such  as  must  have  reduced  the^HoUanders  to  perpetual 
serritUde ;  and  although  they  sunk  in  their  demands,  in  proportion  as  the 
affairs  of  the  states  rose,  the  states  fell  still  lower  in  their  oners*  so  that  it 
was  found  impossible  for  the  parties,  without  some  r^arkable  changje  qt 
fortune,  ever  to  agtee  on  any  conditions.  After  the  French  evacuated  lH[oUandf 
the  congress  broke  up.  No  longer  anxious  for  their  safe^«  the  states  were 
now  bent  on  revenge.  Their  negotiations  at  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid 
were  approaching  to  a  happy  conclusion.  The  house  of  Austria  in  both  its 
branches  was  alarmed  at  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.,  and  the  emperor  and 
the  Catholic  king  pi^licly  signed  a  treaty  with  the  United  Provinces  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  Forgetting  her  ancient  animosities  ^gainst  the  repub- 
lic, in  the  redent  iiguiies  which  sue  had  received  from  the  French  mbnareb* 
Spain  immediately  issued  a  declaration  of  war ;  and,  by  a  strange  reverse  in 
her  policy,  defended  the  Dutch  againist  France  and  England,  by  whose  aid 
they  had  become  indepNendent  of  her  power ! 

The  boundless  ambition  of  Lewis  xiV;,  together  with  the  dark  designs  and 
mercenary  meanness  of  Charies  II.,  which  led  hlrfi.to  a  close  alliance  with 
France,  had  totally  chang[ed  the  system  of  European  policy.  But  a  run  ^ 
events,  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  ccmvederate  kings  to  reverse,  at 
last  brought  things  back  to  what  is  now  esteeuied  their  natural  order.  The 
first  of  these  events  was  the  peace  between  England  and  Holland. 

When  the  English  parliament  met,  the  commons  discovered  such  strong 
symptoms  of  discontent  at  the  late  measures  of  government,  that  the  kin^, 
perceiving  he  could  expect  no  supply  for  carrying  on  the  war,  asked  theur 
advice  in  regard  to  peace.  Both  houses  thanked  him  for  his  condescension* 
and  unanimously  concurred  in  their  advice  for.  a  negotiation.  Peace  was 
accordingly  concluded  with  Holland,  by  the  marquis  Be  Fresno,  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  who  had  powera  for  that  purpose,  and 
added  the  influence  of  his  own  court  to  the  other  reasons  which  had  oUiged 
Charies  to  listen  to  terms.  The  conditions,  though  little  advantageous,  were 
by  no  means  degrading  to  England.  The  honour  pf  the  flag  was  relin^ioisbed 
by  the  Dutch;  all  possessions/w^re  mutually  restored ;  new  regulations  of 
trade  were  made,  and  the  republic  a^ed  to^pinr  the  king  nea^  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  towards  reimbursmg  the  expense  of  me  war.(3)  Charles 
bound  himself  to  the  states,  by  a  secret  article,  not  to  allow  the  English  troops 
itf  the  French  service  to  be  recruited,  but  would  not  agree  to  recall  them* 
They  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men,  and  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  rapid 
succejAs  of  Lewis.  (4) 

Thoujrh  the  peace  with  Holland  relieved  the  king  from  many  of  his  diffi-* 
culties,  it  did  not  restore  him'  to  the  confidence  of  his  people,  nor  allay  the 
Jealousy,  of -the  parliament.  Sensible  of  this  jealousy,  Charles,  who  had 
always  been  difSdent  of  the  attachment  of  his  subjects,  still  kept  up  his  con- 
nexions with  France.  He  apologized  to  Lewis  for  the  step  he liad  taken,  by 
representing  the  reid  state  oi  his  affairs ;  and  the  French  monarch,  with  great 
complaisance  and  good  humour,  admitted  the  validity  of  his  excuses.  In 
order  still  farther  to  atone  for  deserting  his  ally,  Charies  offered  his  mediation 
to  the  contending  powers* 
.  Willing  to  negotiate  pider  so  favourable  a  mediator,  the  king  of  France 
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[)  Henaiilt,  1874.  O  VoKalre,  Si4b<«,  «lmj».  t. 

(4)  Home, TQl. yuTTlM  kii<t  paitialinrto  Fnnee  preftentad a  wiet  fanvitlon  of  Ui  flvVM 
'■ttvetottMnemitBSorUMiBtroopi.    idibid.    Se«  alao  DaliynplA  w^ginM^ 
Vol.  II.— O 
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nadily  acceded  ta  Che  offer.  As  it  was  apprehendedy  howeyer,  that  for  a 
like  reaaon  th^  allies  would  be  iQclined  to  refuse  it,  sir  WiUiajn  Temple, 
whose  principles  were  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  general  interests  of 
Bnrope;  was  invited  from  his  retreat,  and  appointed  ambassador  from  Eng- 
land to  the  states.  Temple  accepted  the  office.  But  reflecting  on  the 
unhappy  iftsue  of  his  former  fortunate  negotiations,  and  on  the  fatal  turn  of 
counsels,  which  had  occasioned  it,  he  resolved,  before  he  sat  out  on  his 
embassy,  to  acquaint  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  king's  real  senti- 
jnents  in  regard  to  those  popular  measures  which  he  seemed  to  luLve  resumed. 
He  therefore  took  occasion,  at  a  private  audience,  to  blame  the  dangerous 
schemes  of  tiie  cabal,  as  well  as  their  flagrant  breach  of  the  most  solemn 
tr6atie8.(l)  And  when  the  king  seemed  disposed  to  vindicate  their  measures, 
but  blamed  the  means  employ^  to  carry  them  into  execution,  that  excellent 
minister,  no  less  prudent  than  patriotic,  endeavoured  to  show  his  sovereigD 
bow  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it  would  be  to  introduce  into  England  the 
same  system  of  religion  and  government  that  was  established  in  France ; 
that  the  universal  ^nt  of  the  nation  was  against  both;  that  many,  who 
a|^)eared  indifferent  in  regard  to  all  religions,  would  yet  oppose  the  introduc- 
tion of  popery,  as  they  were  sensible  it  could  not  be  effected  without  military 
ibrce,  and  that  tlie  same  force,  which  should  enable  the  king  to  bring  about 
such  a  change,  would  also  make  him  master  of  their  civil  liberties ;  that  in 
France,  it  was  only  necessary  for  a  king  to  gain  the  nobility  and  cleray,  as 
the  peasants,  having  no  land,  were  as  insigniflcant  as  our  women  and  chil- 
dren : — ^whereas,  in  England,  a  great  part  of  the  landed  property  was  in  the 
hatds  of  the  yeomanry  Or  lower  gentry,  whose  hearts  were  high  with  ease 
and  plenty,  wnile  the  inferior  Orders  in  France  were  dispirited  by  oppression 
and  want ;  that  a  king  of  England,  since  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  policy, 
could  neiUier  raise  nor  maintain  an  army,  except  by  the  voluntary  supplies 
of  his  parliament;  that  granting  he  had  an  army  on  foot,  yet,  if  compiosed 
of  Ensiishmen,  it  would  never  be  induced  to  serve  ends  v^hich  the  people  so 
much  hated  and  feared ;  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England  were  not  the 
hundredth  i>art  of  the  nation,  and  m  Scotland  not  the  two-hundredth ;  and  it 
seemed  against  all  common  sense  to  hope,  by  any  one  part,  to  govern  ninety- 
nine,  whO'  were  of  different  humours  and  sentunents ;  that  foreign  troops, 
if  few,  would  only  serve  to  inflame  hatred  and  discontent ;  and  how  to  bring 
over  at  ohce,  and  maintain  many  (for  no  less  than  threescore  thousand  would 
be  necessary,  to  subdue  the  spirit  and  liberties  of  the  nation),  was  very  hard 
to  imagine.(3) 

These  reasonings  Temple  endeavoured  to  enforce  by  the  authority  of 
€k>urville,  a  French  statesman,  who  had  resided  some  time  in  England,  and 
for  whose  judgment  he  knew  Charles  had  great  respect.  *'  A  king  of  Eng- 
land," said  Gourville,  on  hearing  of  our  dissensions,  *'  who  will  be  the  man 
of  his  people^  is  the  greatest  king  in  the  world ;  but  if  he  will  be  something 
more,  by  God !  he  is  nothing  at  all.''  The  king,  who  had  listened  with  impa- 
tience at  first,  seemed  now  open  to  conviction ;  and  laying  his  hand  on  Tem- 
ple's, said  with  an  air  of  sincerity — "  And  I  will  be  the  man  of  my  people  r'(3) 

When  Temple  went  abroad,  he  found  a  variety  of  circumstances  Ukely  to 
defeat  the  purpose  pf  his  embassy.  The  allies  in  general,  independent  of 
their  jealousy  of  Charles's  mediation,  expressed  great  sudour  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  tne  war.  Spain  had  enga^d  Holland  to  stipulate  never  to  come 
to  an  accommodation  until  all  things  in  Flanders  were  restored  to  the  same 
situation  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  Pvrenean  treaty ;  the  emperor  had 
high  pretensions  on  Alsace ;  and  although  the  Dutch,  oppressed  oy  heavy 
taxes,  might  be  desirous  of  peace,  they  could  not,  without  violating  all  the 
principles  of  honour  and  policy,  abandon  those  dlies  to  whose  protection 

(1)  The  cabal  was  now  In  a  manner  A^mAreA.  Cliflbrd  was  dead ;  and  Ashley,  created  ead  of  8hafle»- 
Mry,  had  gone  over  to  the  popular  parly,  In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  anlmpinichineDt,  when  he  found 


BneUnghain, In eonipquence orble wavering  and  iDooaflMent  eondnet,  waa baoame of  anudl  acOQiuit; 
tat  Landardala  and  Arltngian  wna  adU  of  aone  weight. 
at  TemfVt  Mm* Mni£.ciiap  i.  (9)  U.  ibid. 
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thej  had  so  lately  been  indebted  for  their  safety.  The  prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  xtmt  influence  in  iheir  councils,  and  in  whose  family  they  had  just 
decreed  the  office  of  stadtholder  to  be  perpetual,  was  besides  ambitioiis'  of 
military  fame,  and  convinced  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  negotiate  till  a  greater 
impression  was  made  upon  France,  as  no  equitable  terms  could  otherwise  be 
expected  from  Lewis«(l)  The  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign  did  not 
oontribnle  to  this  effect.  > 

Lewis  XIY.  astonished  all  Europe  by  the  vigour  of  his  exertions*  He  had 
three  great  armies  in  the  field  this  summer:  one  on  the  side  of  Germany; 
one  in  Flanders,  and  one  on  the  frontiers*  of  Roussillon ;  and  he  himself,  at 
the  head  pf  a  £^rth,  entered  Franche*0omt4,  and  subdued  the  whole  province 
in  six  weeks.  The  taking  of  Besan^on  was  matter  of  great  triumph  to  the 
French  monarch.  He  loved  sieges,  and  is  said  to  have  understood  themi  well ; 
hat  he  never  besieged  a  town  without  being  morally  certain  of  taking  it. 
IjOuvois  prepared  aU  things  so  effectually,  the  troops  were  so  weU  appointed, 
and  Yauban,  who  conducted  most  of  the  sieges,  was  so  great  a  master  in  tiie 
art  of  takingjtowns,  that  the  kind's  gloiy  was  perfectly  safe.  Yauban  directed 
the  attacka  at  Besan^on,  which  was  reduced  in  nine  davs,  and  became  the 
capital  of  the  province :  the  university  and  the  seat  of  government  being 
transferred  to  it  from  DoU(  2) 

Nothing  of  importance  happened  in  Roussillon :  but  in  Flanders,  the  prince 
of  Condi,  with  an  inferior  army,  prevented  the  prince  of  Orange  from 
entering  France  by  that  quarter:  and  after  long  avoiding  an, engagement, 
from  motives  of  prudence,  he  attacked  the  rear  of  the  confederates,  when  an 
opportunity  ofiered,  in  a  narrow  defile  near  Seneffe,  a  village  between  Mari-' 
mofit  and  Nivelle;  threw  them  into  confusion,,  and  took  great  part  of  their 
cannon  and  baggage.  The  prince  of  Orange,  however,  less  remarkable  for 
preventing  misfortune  than  for  stopping  its  progress,  rallied  his  disordered 
forces ;  led  them  back  to  the  charge ;  pushed  the  veteran  troops  of  France } 
and  obliged  the  great  Cond4  to  exert  more  desperate  efforts,  and  hazard  his 
person  more  than  in  any  action  during  his  life,  though  now  in  an  advanced 
age,  and  though  he  had  been  peculiarly  distinguished  in  youth  by  the  impe- 
tuosity of  his  courage.  William  did  not  expose  his  person  less.  Hence  the 
generous  and  candid  testimony  of  Cond6,  forgetful  of  his  own  behaviours 
^The  prince  of  Orange  has  acted  in  every  thing  like  an  old  captain,  except 
in  venturing  his  life  too  much  like  a  young  soldier.  (3) 

The  engagement  was  renewed  three  several  times;  and,  after  sunset,  it 
it  was  continued  for  two  hours  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Darkness  at  last, 
not  the  slackness  of  the  combatants,  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  and  leA  the 
victory  undecided.(4)  Twelve  thousand  men  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  the 
loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal.(6)  In  order  to  give  an  air  of  superiority 
to  the  allies,  and  to  bring  the  French  to  a  new  engagement,  the  prince  dr 
Orange  besieged  Oudenarde;  but  Souches,  the  imperial  general,  not  being 
willing  to  hazard  a.battle,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  enterprise,  on  the 
approach  of  Cond^.  Before  the  close  of  the  campaign,  however,  after  an 
obstinate  siege,  he  took  Grave,  the  last  town  which  the  French  held  in  any 
of  the  seven  provinces.(6) 

Turenne,  who  commanded  on  the  side  of  Germany,  completed  that  high 
reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired,  of  being  the  ffreatest  general  of 
his  a^  and  nation.  By  a  long  and  hasty  march,  in  oraer  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  different  bodies  of  German  troops^  he  passed  the  Rhine  at 
Fhilipsburg,  and  defeated  the  old  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  Caprkra,  the  imperial 

reral,  at  Sintzheim.  With  twenty  thousand  men,  he  possessed  himself  of 
whole  palatinate,  by  driving  the  allied  princes  beyond  the  Neckar  and 
the  Maine.  They  returned  however,  during  his  absence  in  Lorrain,  with  a 
prodigious  army,  and  poured  into  Alsace,  where  they  meant  to  pass  the 
winter.   He  came  back  upon  them  unexpectedly  s  routed  the  imperialists  at  . 

TonplflLuWiiip.   VQliaiK,SJM«,cl»p.x.  (S)Id.iMd.    H«natttt,16H 

ni93?#Jir«n.put1l.clMpl.  U)]d.IbU. 

Y«telra,AMt,eliBp.iL  .       ^  (S)  T«p(le,  obi  rap. 
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Mulhatuen,  and  chased  from  Colmar  the  elector  of  Brandenlnii^,  who  com* 
manded  the  troops  of  the  allied  princes*  He  gained  a  farther  advantage  at 
Turkheim ;  and  having  dislodged  all  the  Germans^  oUiged  them  to  pass  the 
Rhine.  But  the  glory  of  so  many  victories  was  stained  by  the  cruelties  coro« 
mitted  in  the  I^aUtinate;  where  the  elector  beheld  from  his  castle  at  Man- 
heim,  two  cities  and  five-and-twenty  towns  in  flameB,(l)  and  where  lust  and 
rapine  walked  hand  in  hand  with  fire  and  sword.  Stung-  with  rage  and 
revenge  at  such  a  spectacle,  he  challenged  Turenne  to  single  combat.  The 
nuureschal  coolly  replied,  that  he  could  not  accept  such  a  challenge  without 
his  master's  leave ;  but  was  ready  to  meet  the  Palatine  in  the  field,  at  the 
head  of  his  armvy  against  any  which  that  prince  and  his  new  allies  could 
bri^  together.  (9) 

These  events  inspired  the  people  of  England*  with  the  most  raelaneholy 
apprehensions,  but  gave  sincere  satisfaction  to  the  court;  and  Charles,  at  the 
sequest  of  the  king  of  France,  prorogued  the  parliament,  which  was  to  have 
met  on  the  tenth  of  October,  to  the  thirteenth  of  April  in  the  following  year, 
lest  the  commons  should  force  him  to  take  part  with  the  United  Provinces. 
One  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  the  price  of  this  prorogation.(3) 

Lewis,  notwithstanding  his  successes,  was  alarmed  at  the  number  of  his 
enemies ;  and  therefore,  besides  purchasing  the  neutrality  of  England,  he 
endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Holland.  The  events 
of  the  next  campaign  showed  that  his  fears  were  well  founded.  Though  he 
made  vast  preparations,  and  entered  Flanders  with  a  numerous  army,  com* 
manded  by  lumself  and  the  prince  of  Cond^,  he  was  able  to  gain  no  adV^- 
tange  of  any  consequence  over  the  prince  of  Orainge,  who  opposed  him  in  all 
his  motions.  Neither  party  was  willing,  without  some  pecufiarly  favourable 
circumstance,  to  hazard  a  general  engagement,  which  might  be  attended 
with  the  utter  loss  of  Flanders,  if  victory  declared  for  the  F^nch,  and  with 
the  invasion  of  France  if  ^e  king  should  be  defeated.  Disgusted  at  his  want 
of  success,  Lewie  returned  to  Versailles,  about  the  end  of  July^  and  nothing 
memorable  happened'  in  the  Low  Countries  during  the  campaign. 

The  campaign  was  still  less  favourable  to  France  in  other  quarters.  To- 
lenne  was  opposed,  on  th«  side  of  Germany,  by  his  celebrated  rival  Monte- 
enculi,  who  commanded  the  forces  of  the  empire.  The  object  of  Montecuctdi 
was  to  pass  the  Rhine,  and  penetrate  into  Alsaee,  Lorraine,  or  Burgundy; 
that  of  Turenne,  to  fpard  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  disappoint  the  schemes 
of  his  antagonist.  •  The  most  consummate  skill  was  displayed  on  both  sides. 
Both  had  reduced  war  to  a  science,  and  each  was  enabled  to  discover  the 
designs  of  the  other,  by  judging  what  he  himself  would  have  done  in  like  cir« 
cumstancesv  Turenne,  by  postmg  himself  on  the  Gern^n  side  of  the  Rhine, 
was  enabled,  not  only  to  keep  Montecuculi  from  passing  that  river,  but  to 
seize  any  opportunity  that  fortune  might  present.  Such  a  happy  moment  he 
thought  he  had  discerned,  and  was  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  it,  by 
bringing  the  Germans  to  a  decisive  engagement,  and  his  own  generalship 
and  that  of  Montecuculi  to  a  final  trial,  when  a  period  was  put  to  his  life  by 
a  cannon-ball,  as  he  was  viewing  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  taking 
measures  for  erecting  a  battery.(4) 

The  consternation  of  the  French  on  the  loss  of  their  general  was  inex- 
pressible. The  same  troops,  that  a  moment  before  were  assured  of  victory, 
now  thought  of  nothing  out  flight.  A  dispute  relative  to  the  command, 
between  the  count  it  Lorges,  nephew  to  Turenne,  and  the  marquis  de  Vau- 
hrun,  was  added  to  their  grand  misfortune.  They  retreated :  Montecuculi 
pressed  them  hard ;  but,  by  the  valour  of  the  Enjgrlish  auxiliaries,  who  brought 
up  the  rear,  and  the  abilities  of  de  Lorges,  who  inherited  a  considerable  share 
of  the  genius  of  his  uncle,  they  were  enabled  to  repass  the  Rhine,  without 
much  .loss.  Leaving  the  army  in  Flanders  under  the  command  of  Luxem« 
burg,  the  prince  of  Cond^  eame  with  a  rehiforoement  to  supply  the  place  of 


m  Voltaire,  SUeU,  e&sp.  zl.  (3)  T^U't  MtM,  put  tt. 

(3)  D9byvaU*»  Append.    Macphenon's  Jfo(.  Brii.  chap.  !▼. 

(A-)  7>apl^^MR.piftU.eliap.i    Henaolt,  107S.   Voltaire,  St^c<i|  cbap.  U. 
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Tmenne;  and  thoogfa  he  was  not,  perhaps,  m  all  rsspteta,  equal  to  that  con- 
smnraate  general,  he  not  only  prevented  tiie  Germans  tnm  establishing  them- 
■elves  in  Alsace,  but  obliged  them  to  repass  the  Rhine,  and  take  winter- 
quarters  in  their  own  conntry.(l) 

Before  the  arrival  of  Gond6,  however,  a  detachment  from  the  Germaii 
aimy  had  been  sent  to  thesiege  of  Treves ;  an  enterprise  which  the  allies  had 
greatly  at  heart.  In  the  mean  time,  the  mareschal  de  Crequi  advanced  with 
a  French  army  td  the  relief  of  the  phice.  The  Germans,  whom  he  despised, 
leaving  part  of  their  forces  in  the  lines,  advanced  to  meet  him  with  the  main 
body,  under  the  dukes  of  Zell  and  Osiiafotti|f,  and  totally  routed  him.  He 
escaped  with  only  four  attendants,  and  throwing  himself  into  Treves,  deter- 
mined to  perish  rather  than  surrender  the  town*  But  the  garrison,  after  a 
gallant  defence,  resolving  not  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his  obstinacy,  capitulated 
lor  themselves ;  and  because  he  refused  to  sign  the  articles,  they  aelivered 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.(d) 

The  king  of  Sweden,  Who  had  been  induced  by  the  payment  of  large  sub- 
sidies to  take  part  with  France,  was  still  more  unfortunate  this  campaign 
than  Lewis.  The  Dutch,  the  Spaniards,  the  Danes,  became  at  once  his 
enemies.  He  was  defeated  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  whose  tenrit6ries 
fae  had  invaded,  and  lost  all  Pomerania.  BremerAirt  was  taken  by  the  troops 
of  BrunilWic-Lunenburg;  Wolgast  by  those  of  Brandenbuig;  and  Wismar 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes.(3) 

It  was  iM>w  the  crisis  for  the  king  of  England,  by- a  vigorous  concurrenee 
with  the  allies^  to  have  reraned  the  confidence  of  his  people  and  the  respect 
of  aH  Eurc^.  He  might  have  set  bounds  for  ever  to  the  power  of  France, 
and  have  been  the  happy  instrument  of  preventing  all  tiiose  long  and  bloody 
Wars,  which  were  occasioned  bv  the  disputes  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  sue* 
cession,  as  well  as  those  which  have  been  the  consequence  of  a  prince  of  the 
liouae  of  Bourbon  being  established  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  Charles  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  his  situation ;  but,  instead  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  it,  to  restrain  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.,  he  thou^  only  of  acquiring 
money  to  squander  upon  his  pleasures,  by  selling  has  neutrality  to  that 
monarch !  A  new  secret  treaty  was  accordmgly  concluded  between  the  two 
kings,  by  which  they  obliged  themselves  to  enter  into  no  treaties  without 
mutual  consent  \  and  in  which  Charles  farther  stipulated,  in  consideration  of 
an  annual  pension,  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  his  parliament,  should  it  attempt 
to  force  him  to  declare  war  against  Fiaiice.(4) 

Thns  secure  of  the  neutralltyof  England,  Lewis  made  vigorous  preparations 
to  canying  on  the  war  in  Flanden,  and  was  eariy  in  the  field  in  persoa 
He  laid  siege  to  Cond^  in  the  month  of  April,  and  took  it  by  storm.  Bou- 
chain  fell  into  his  hands  by  the  middle  of  May ;  the  prince  of  Orange,  vriio 
was  ill  supported  by  bis  allies,  not  daring  to  attempt  its  relief,  on  account  of 
the  advantageous  position  of  the  French  army.  After  iaoing  each  other  for 
some  time,  the  two  armies  withdrew  to  a  greater  distance,  as  if  by  mutual 
consent,  neither  choosinr  to  hazard  an  engagement.  The  king  of  France, 
with  his  usual  avidity  for  praise,  and  want  of  perseverance,  returned  to 
VersuUes,  leaving  the  command  of  his  aimy  to  mareschal  Schomberg ;  and 
the  prince  of  Orange,  on  the  departure  of  Lewis,*bid  siege  to  Maestricht. 

OiTmpUrsMm.puta.ci»p,\,   Houuim  UTTSL    yoittliy,  Si^e/e,  cbap.  xl. 

(9)  Volatre,  qM  mip.  (3)  Mm.  i»  Brmidmimrr. 

(4>  low vtgny  to  LewtoXIV.,  Jml  S^  id  Fek  87,  WM,  in  DrfrpyltV  Jtmind.  The  praofb  tiwtOliwtet 
wua  penflloner  of  Fmice<fo  not  nm.  woMv  apon  thaie  letten.  TiMjr  mn  alio  to  bo  found  io  Kmg  Jamst!'» 
Meamri  tnd  the  Danb^  Papert.  BoUiMbroke  Meim  to  IWTe  been  perfbctf/  ■oquainted  with  thein';  and 
vny  JuadfolMervee,  that  Chariea  H.,  by  tbla  nwainwM,  whaterar  nlglit  be  bia  nioUvea  Air  rabmiutef  to  k, 
**  catattliibad  the  anpartority  of  Fraace  In  Earope."    (LeiUrs  ^m  tk^  Simdg  §/ IHtt^rp.)    UapriBolfikd  m 


Che  minlaten  of  Cbariea  were,  it  U  wltb  pleasure  that  we  learn  from  Bouvlfny*a  d^patchea,  not  one  of 
them  heartHy  concurred  in  tbia  infamona  treaty.  "Hence/*  aava  he  to  hia  maater, " your  m^eacy  wU 
plainly  aee,  that  m  a/i  JMcwi,  there  ia  •Mly  UM  Mi#  and  Uw  Aite  of  Feri^  wbo  flR^oee  ^^ 
with  Mgution  r*  (Febb,  97,  ISTO.)  And  In  a  fUtura  letter  he  add^  in  Qonflnnatlon  of  thia  ainaular  aicap* 
tion,  <*  I  can  answer  for  it  to  your  miU«*i7i  tl>*t  <l>«<^  are  none  of  yoar  own  nbjeeU  who  wuk  yoo  betUit 
awMta  la  mil  four  mrndtrfkin^,  than  tkege  tw  frimtn',  hot  K  is  alao  true,  that  you  cannot  ctmU  upon 
aoybotthene(»a/W«iidf taailibirlaiidr'  (Jan. 98. 1877.)  TheaBbwsador'aoiiiIylbarthareAire waa, 
Uwi  Chaflea  nsiglic  b^, "  ^5f«  ^  the  »maimmu»otVmptimUr   And  the  vtmov  wna  MHa»ad  a  nt- 
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The  tiehofaes  were  opened  towards  the  end  of  July;  and  many  desperate 
.assaults  m^de,  and  several  outworks  taken ;  but  all  without  effect.  The  place 
jnadea  gallant  defence ;  sickness  broke  out  in  the  confederate  army;  and  on 
the  approach  of  Schomberff,  who  had  already  taken  Aire,  the  jprince  of  Orange 
was  obliged  to  abandon  ms  enterpri8e.(l)  The  taking  oi  Phiiipsburg,  by 
the  imperialists,  was  the  only  success  that  attended  the  arms  of  the  allies 
daring  ^let  campaign. 

France  was  no  less  successful  b^  sea  than  by  land ;  Lewis  XIV.  had  yeiy 
early  discovered  an  ambition  of  forming  a  powerful  navy :  and  during  the 
War  between  England  and  Holland*  in  which  he  was  engaged,  his  subjects 
had  acquired  in  perfection  the  art  of  sliip-building,  as  well  as  the  most 
Approved  method  of  conducting  sea-engagements,  by  means  of  signals,  said 
to  nave  been  invented  by  the  duke  of  York.  An  accidental  circumstance 
pow  afforded  Lewis  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  naval  strength,  to  Uie 
astonishment  and  terror  of  Europe. 

Messina  in  Sicily,  had  revolted  from  Spain ;  and  a  French  feet,  under  the 
duke  de  Vivonne,  was  sent  to  support  the  citizens  in  their  rebellion.  A 
Dutch  and  Spanish  squadron  sailed  to  oppose  Vivonne ;  but,  after  an  obstinate 
combat,  Messina  was  relieved  by  the  French.  Another  engagement  ensued 
near  Augusta,  rendered  famous  by  the  death  of  the  gallant  De  Ruyter,  and 
in  which  the  French  had  also  the  advantage.  A  third  battle^  more  decisive 
than  any  of  the  former,  was  fought  off  Palermo.  The  combined  fleet,  to  the 
number  of  twentyseven  ships  of  the  line,  nineteen  galleys,  and  four  fire- 
ships,  was  drawn  up  in  a  line  withmit  the  mole,  and  under  cover  of  the  forti*  v 
Acations.  The  disposition  was  good,  and  the  appearance  formidable ;  yet 
Vivonne,  or  rather  du  Quesne,  who  commanded  under  him,,  and  was  a  great 
lUMral  officer,  did  not  hesitate  to  venture  an  attack  with  a  squadron  inferior 
in  strength.  The  battle  was  sustained  with  great  visour  on  both  sides ;  nntil 
the  French,  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  sent  some  fireships  in 
among  the  enemy.  All  was  now  confusion  and  terror.  Twelve  cs^[Htal  ships 
were  sunk,  burnt,  or  taken ;  Ave  thousand  men  lost  their  lives ;  and  the  Frencn, 
riding  undisputed  masters  of  the  Mediterraneany  endangered  the  total  revolt 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,(d) 

A  congress  had  been  opened  at  Nimeguen  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
but  no  progress,  it  was  found,  could  be  nuule  in  negotiation,  till  the  war  had 
taken  a  more  decisive  turn.  The  disappointment  of  the  allies,  in  the  eventa 
of  the  campaign,  had  now  much  damped  their  sanguine  hopes ;  and  the  Hoi* 
landers,  on  whom  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  lay,  seeing  no  prospect  pf  a 
general  pacification,  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  concluding  a  separate 
treaty  with  France.  They  were  loaded  with  debts  and  harassed  with  taxes ; 
their  commerce  languished;  and,  exclusive  of  the  disadvantages  attending 
all  leagues,  the  wealuiess  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  divisions  and  delays  of 
the  Germans,  pro^osticated  nothmg  but  disgrace  and  ruin.  They  them* 
selves  had  no  motive  for  continuing  the  war,  besides  a  desire  of  securing  a 
good  frontier  to  Flanders :  yet  gratitude  to  their  allies  inclined  them  to  try 
whether  another  campaign  might  not  produce  a  peace  that  would  give  general 
satisfaction ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  aetuated  by  ambition  and  animosity 
against  France,  endeavoured  to  animate  them  to  a  steady  perseverance  in 
their  honourable  resolution. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  eyes  of  all  panics  were  turned  towards  England. 
Charles  IL  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  arbiter  of  Europe ;  and  no 
terms  of  peace  which  he  would  have  prescribed  could  have  been  refused  by 
any  of  the  contending  powers.  The  Spaniards  believed  that  he  would  never 
3uffer  Flanders  to  be  subdued  by  France ;  or  if  he  could  be  so  far  lost  to  his 
owa  interest,  that  tiie  parliament  would  force  him  to  take  part  with  the  con^ 
federates.(3)  The  parliament  was  at  last  assembled  in  order  to  appease  the 
Itmrmors  of  the  people,  after  a  recess  of  upwards  of  twelve  months.    Disputef 

STMq^I«'«JftiiM»tr#,pwtli.  00  U Give, VOL  U.   Voltaire,  $M4i,€||iv-«Mk 
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about  their  own  riglits  enraged  the  peers  for  a  time :  ani  the  commons  pro* 
ceeded  with  temper,  in  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nary,  whic^ 
the  king  had  recommended  to  their  attention.  Everything  seemed  to  promise 
a  peacwle  and  easy  session*  But  the  rapid  and  unexpected  pn^rress  of  the. 
ranch  arms  soon  disturhed  this  tranquillity,  and  directed  to  other  objects 
the  deliberations  of  both  houses^ 

Lewis,  haying  jMreviously  formed  lar^  magazines  in  Flanders,  had  taken 
tiie  field  in  February.  Attended  by  his  brother  the.  duke  of  Orleans,  his 
minister  Loovois,  Vauban,  and  five  maiipschals  of  FraQce,  he  undertook  the 
siege  of  Valenciennes ;  and  by  the  judicious  advice  of  Vauban,  who  recom- 
mended an  assault  to  be  made  in  the  morning,  when  it  wodld  be. least  i 
expected,  in  preference  to  the  night,  the  usual  time  for  such  attempts,  the 
place  was  carried  by  snrpn6e.(l)  Cambray  surrendered  after  a  short  siege ;, 
and  St.  Omer  was  closely  invested,  when  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  an  army ' 
hastily  assembled,  marched  to  its  relief.  The  siege  was  covered  by  the  dukef 
of  Orleans  and'Luxemburg ;  and  as  the  prince  was  determined  to  endeavour 
to  raise  it,  be  the  consequences  what  they  might,  an  obstinate  battle  was  fought^ 
at  Mont  Cassel ;  where,  by  a  superior  moviement  of  Luxemburg,  WiUnm  was 
defeated,  in  spite  of  his  most  visorous  efforts,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Ypres* 
His  behaviour  was  gallant,  and  his  retreat  masterly;  but  St  Omer  submitted 
to  the  arms  of  France.(2) 

Justly  alwmed  at  such  extraordinary  success,  the  English  parliament  pre* 
sented  an  address  to  the  king,  representing  the.  danger  to  which  tiie  kingdom 
was  exposed  from  the  greatness  of  France,  and  praying  that  he  would  form 
sdch  alliances  as  should  both  secure  his  own  domimons  and  the  Spanish  Ne- 
therlands, and  thereby  quiet  the  fears  of  his  people.  The  king  returned  an 
evasive  answer,  and  the  commons  thought  it  necessary  to  be  m6re  particular. 
They  entreated  him  to  interpose  immediately  in  favour  of  the  confederates ; 
and,  in  case  a  war  with  France  should  be  the  consequence  of  such  inter^ 
ference,  they  promised  to  8U]$»port  him  with  all  necefBsary  aids  and  supplies. 
Charles,  in  his  answer,  iatrtfully  expressed  his  desire  of  being  fird  put  in  a 
condiiion  to  actompUsh  the  design  of  their  addreu.  This  was  understood  as  a 
demand  for  money ;  but  the  commons  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
king's  connexions  with  France,  to  hazard  their  money  in  expectation  of 
alliances  which  they  believed  would  never  be  formed,  if  the  supplies  were 
panted  beforehand.  Instead  of  a  supply,  they  therefore  voted  an  address, 
m  which  **  they -besought  his  majesty  to  enter  into  a  league,  q^^inme  and 
dtfensivef  with  the  states  general  of  the  United  Provinces,  against  the  growth 
and  power  of  the  French  king,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands ;  and  to  make  such  other  alliance  with  the  confederates  as  should  appear 
fit  and  useftil  for  that  end."(3)  They  supported  their  advice  with  arguments  $ 
and  concluded  with  assuring  the  king,  that  when  he  shotdd  be  pleased  to  de- 
clare such  an  alliance  in  parliament,  they  would  most  cheerfully,  sui^ort  his 
measures  with  plentiful  and  speedy  supplies.  Pi^etending  resentment  at  this 
address,  as  an  encroachment  on  his  prerogative,  Charles  made  an  angry  speech 
to  the  commons,  and  ordered  the  parliament  to  be  adjourned. 

Had  the  king,  my  dear  Philip,  been  prompted  to  this  measure  (as  an  author, 
no  ways  prejudiced  against  him,  very  justly  observes)  by  a  real  jealousy  ot 
his  prerogative,  it  might  merit  some  applause,  as  ati  indication  of  vigour ;  but 
when  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  motives  that  produced  it,  when  we 
know  that  it  proceeded  from  his  secret  engagements  with  France,  and  his 
disappointment  in  not  obtaining  a  large  sum  to  dissipate  upon  his  pleasures, 
it  furnishes  a  new  instance  of  that  want  of  sineenty  which  disgraced  the 
character  of  Charles.(4)  When  he  thus  urged  the  commons  to  strengthod 
his  hands  for  war,  he  had  actually  sold  his  neutrality  to  France,  as  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice ;  and  had  he  obtained  the  supply  required  for 

'     (1)  Vottmtre,  &Vci0,cbap.xfl. 

ei)  TmM9  Mmuirt,  pwi  11.  chap  IL  la  aUemiNlnc  to  ralhr  Ma  dlqianai  troopi,  tha  prtam  HnnBk 
oMof  tiM  ninawmya  aeroa  die  (kea  with  btaawoid.  »BaKal!*^  oded  he,  *«!  wlU  aet a mazk oa yott  at 
pKMii,  that  I  may  haiH  sroa  afterward,"    Id.  IbitL 

(9»ibiiniala,BfiySV10n.  ^^  (4)  MaaplNnoii,  JHit  ^^.^tap  t 
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that  end*  he  would  no  douhl  have  .foaad  exp^iants  to  scieea  b^  eonduct, 
without  entering  into  war,  or  even  breakinff  off  his  private  coi^espondenQe 
with  Lewis.  But  to  make  an  qffenmt  and  d^muive  alUance  with  the  confede'' 
nUt$  the  e<mAti(m  of  a  9Vpply^  he  foieaaw^  would  d^vive  him  of  the  Mcret 
mbndy^  and  throw  him  upon  the  mercy  of  liia  eommcHis,  whose  confidence  he 
had  deservedly  lost,  and  whose  spirit  he'was  desirous  to  subdue.  Considering 
ku  views^  and  the  engagements  m  had  formedf  he  acted  with  prudence ;  hut 
both  were  unworthy  of  a  king  of  England.  , 

While  Charles,  lolling  in  the  lap  of  pleasure,  or  wasting  his  time  in  thought- 
less jollity,  was  thu^  ingloriously  sacrificing  the  honoyr  of  his  kingdom  and 
the  mterests  of  Europe,  in  consideration  of  a  contemptible  pension  from  a 
prince  to  whom  he  niight  have  given  law,  the  e^es  of  his  subjects  wcfs  anx<* 
lously  turned  towards  the  political  situation  of  the  contending;  powevs^and 
the  events  of  the  isampaign.  In  Spain,  domestic  faction  had  been  added  to 
the  other  misfortunes  of  a  kingdom  long  declining,  through  the  weakness  of 
her  eouncils,  and  the  general  corruption  of  her  people. .  Don  John  of  Aosti^iSt 
natural  son  Qf  Philip  IV.,  had  taken  arms  against  the  ^ueen-regent,  and 
advanced  towards  Madrid ;  and,  although  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 
support,  he  returned  to  Saragossa,  fortune  soon  after  favoured  his  ambition* 
The  young  king,  Charles  II.,  escaping  from  his  mother,  ohlered  her  to  be  shut 
up  in  a  convent  a^  Toledo,  and  declared  Don  John  prime  mmister.  But  ^ 
hopes  entertained  of  his  abilities  v^ere  not  answered  by.  the  event*  The  inis^ 
ibitunes  of  Spain  increased  on  every  side. 

in  Catalonia,  Monterey  was  defeated ;  Bracamonte  lost  the  battle  of  Foru* 
mina  iii  the  kingdom  of  Sicily ;  and  Flanders,  in  consequence  of  the  capture 
.of  Valenciennes,  Cambray,  and  St  Oitier,  was  laid  open  to  absolute  conquest^ 
Tbe  prince  of  Orange,  in  order  to  atone  for  his  dereat  at  Cassel^  sat  down 
before  Chaileroy  rbut  on  the  a{q[)earance  of  the  French  army,  under  mareschal 
Luxemburg*  he  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege.(Jl)  William,  though  possess^ 
of  considerad>le  talents  for  war,  was  inferior  to  this  experienced  general ;  and 
seems  always  to  have  wanted  that  Yuuppy  combination  of  genius  and  skill 
which  is  necessa^  to  jGorm  the  great  comoumder. 

On  the  llE^er  Rhine*  Charles  V,  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  had  succeeded  h«i 
uncle  rather  m  the  title  than  in  the  territory  of  that  dutcby«  commanded  a  body 
af  the  allies^  The  prince  of  Saxe*£isinach,  at  the  head  of  another  army, 
endeavoured  to  enter. Alsace.  But  the  maresohal  de  Crequi,  with  an  inferi<Mr 
force,  defeated  the  views  of  the  duke  of  Lonam,  though  an  able  officer.  Ha 
obliged  him  to  retire  from  Mentz ;  he  hindesed  him  from  crossing  the  Maese ; 
he  beat  up  his  posts,  he  cut  off  his  convoys  i  and  having  gained  an  advauts^ 
over  tiie  allies,  near  Cokersburg,  he  closed  the  campaign  on  that  side  with 
the  taking  of  Friburg.  The  baron  De  Montelar,  who  defended  Alsace,  was 
no  less  successful.  After  various  movements,  he  enclosed  the  troops  of  the 
prince  of  Saxe-Eisinach  within  his  own*  and  forced  them  to  capituiatei  near 
Strasburg.(9}  The  king  of  Sweden,  however,  was  not  equally  fortunate  with 
his  illustrious  ally;  he  had  still  the  worst  m  the  war,  notwithstanding  the 
(taking  of  Elseinbourg,  and  a  victory  gained  over  the  king  of  Denmaijc.  His 
fleet  was  twice  defeated  by  the  Danes*  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  took 
from  him  the  important  fortress  of  Stettin.(3) 

During  the  rapid  pix^ress  of  the  French  arms  in  Flanders,  serious  negoti- 
ations had  begun  between  Lewis  and  the  states,  general  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces,  and  an  eventual  treaty  was  s^^ually  concluded ;  by  which  all  diffe- 
rences were  adjusted,  and  nothii^  wanting  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  but 
the  concurrence  of  their  respective  allies.  The  misforiunes  of  the  confede* 
rates,  and  the  supine  indiffefence  of  England,  seemed  to  render  peace  neces- 
sary to  them.  But  had  they  been  sufBeiently  acquainted  with  the  state  of. 
France,  they  would  have  had  fewer  apprehensioiis  from  ihe  continuance  of 
the  war.  Though  victorious  in  the  field*  she  was  exhausted  at  home.  The 
\  which  had  sendered  her  the  terror  of  her  neighbours  had  already 
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^fipmtd  her,  for  a  time,  of  th^  power  of  hurtingr  them.  But  the  ignorance 
of  mankind  oontinued  their  fear?:  the  apprehensiOna  of  Europe  remained : 
and  Lewis  derived  more  glory  fiom  his  imaginary  than  from  his  real  force. 

These  apprehensions  were  very  great  in  England.    In  parliament  they 
were  made  subsenrient  to  the  purposes  of.  ambition  and  faction,  as  well  as  of 

Sitnotiiftn ;  and  they  awakened  dangerous  discontents  among  the  people. 
lirmurs  were  heard  from  all  ranks  of  men.  WiOing^  to  put  an  end  to  dis* 
^  satislactions  that  disturbed  his  repose,  Charles  made  a  new  attempt  to  gain 
the  confidenee  of  his  people.  His  brother's  bigoted  attachment  to  popery,  and 
his^own.mihappy  connexions  with  France,  he  was  sensible,  had  chiefly  occa* 
sioned  the  loss  of  his  popnlarity.  To  afibrd  the  prospect  of  a  Protestant 
•ucoessiOD  to  the  throne,  and  procure  a  g^ieral  peace  to  Europe^  could  not 
therefore  fail^  he  thought,  of  quieting  the  minds  of  his  subjects.  He  accordr 
inffly  encouraged  i»oposals  of  marriage  from  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the 
lady  Mtfry,  his  brother^s  ^dest  daughter,  and  presumptive  heiress  to  the  crown, 
the  dnke  of  York  having  then  no  male  issue,  and  the  king  no  legitimate 
oftpring.  By  so  temptinff  a  match,  he  hoped  to  eng^e  the  prince  entirely  in 
his  mterests ;  and  to  sanctify  with  William's  ai^robation  sucha  peace  as  would 
satisfy  Franee,  and  tend  to  perpetuate  his  own  connexions  witn  Lewis. 

WiUiam  came  over  to  England  at  the  close  of  the  campaign ;  and  what- 
ever might  be  his  motives  for  such  a  conduct,  he  acted  a  part  highly  deserv- 
ing^  of  applause.  Whether  we  examine  it  by  the  rules  of  prudence  or  delicacy. 
He  refused  to  enter  upon  business  before  he  had  been  uitrodqced  to  the  lady 
Mary;  declaring  that,  as  he  placed  great  part  of  his  happiness  in  domestic 
salisfactioD,  no  consideration  of  interest  or  policy  coidd  ever  induce  him  to 
many  a  person  who  was  hot  perfectly  agreeable  to  him.  The  lady  Mary^ 
whom  he  found  in  the  Uoom  of  youth,  and  very  amiable  both  in  mind  and 
person,  exceeded  his  lughest  hopes ;  but  he  still  refused  to  concert  any  mea- 
suree  for  the  general  peace,  until:  his  marriage  should  be  concluded.  His 
aUies,  who,  as  things  stood^  were  likely  to  have  hard  terms,  would  otherwise, 
he  said^  be  apt  to  suspect  that  he  had  made  this  match  at  thehr  cost.  "  An  j 
I  am  detemuned,"  added  he,  *<  it  shall  never  be  said,  that  I  sold  my  honour 
for  a  wife  P(l)  Charles,  who  affected  to  smile  at  thc^  punctilios,  persisted 
m  his  resolution  of  making  the.  peace  precede  the  marriage ;  but  finding  the 
prince  inflexible,  he  at  last  consented  to  the  nuptials,  which  were  celebrated 
at  St.  James's^  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  nation. 
'  This  matnmonial  alliance  gave  sreat  alarm  to  the  king  of  France.  A 
Junction  of  England  with  the  confederates,  he  concluded,  would  be  the  im* 
mediate  consecjuence  of  so  important  a  step,  taken  not  only  without  his 
consent,  but  without  his  knowledge  or  participation.  Chaites,  however, 
endeavourefd  to  [quiet  his  apprehensions,  by  adjourning  the  parliament  from 
the  third  of  December  to  the  fourth  of  next  April ;  a  term  late  for  granting 
supplies,  or  forming  preparations  for  war.(d)  In  the  mean  time,  the  king,  the 
prmce  of  Orange,  the  K>rd*treasurer  Daaby,  and  sir  William  Temple,  held 
consultations  relative  to  a  general  peace;  and  the,  earl  of  Feversham  was 
despatched  to  France  with  conditions  sufficiently  favourable  to  the  allies,  and 
yet  not  dishonourable  to  Lewis. 

Two  days  only  were  allowed  the  French  monarch  for  the  acceptance  or 
lefosal  of  the  peace,  and  the  English  ambassador  had  no  power  to  negotiate. 
But  he  was  prevailed  onto  stay  some  days  longer,  and  returned  at  last  with- 
out any  positive  answer.  «  »Iy  ambassador  at  London,"  said  Lewis,  "  shall 
have  full  powers  to  finish  the  treaty  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king.  And  I 
hope  my  brother  will  not  break  with  me  for  one  or  two  town8.'*(3)  The 
French  ambassador  declared,  that  he  had  leave  to  yield  all  the  towns  requirod, 
except  Toumay ;  and  {even  to  treat  of  some  eqmvalent  for  that,  if  the  king 
thought  fit.  Charles  was  so Aened  by  the  moderation  of  Lewis.  The  prince 
cf  Orange,  who  had  given  vigour  to  the  English  councils,  was  gone;  and 

(1)  7>i)9i^«j;^partitcbap.iii.  CQ  r«irrvV«uter«i. 
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delay  succeeded  delay  in  the  negoiiaiions,  until  the  French  monarch,  having 
taken  the  field  early,  made  himself  master  of  Ghent  and  Ypres,  after  having^ 
threatened  Mons  and  Namur.(l)  .  . 

These  conquests,  which  completed  the  triumph  of  France,  filled  the  Duteh 
with  terror,  and  the  Engflish  with  indignation.  But  Lewis  managed  matters 
so  artfully  in  both  nations,  that' neither  proved  a  bar  in  the  way  of  his  ambi« 
tioD.  Through  his  intrigues  with  the  remains  of  the  Louvestein  party  in 
Holland,  he  increased  the  general  desire  of  peace,  by  awakening  a  jealousy, 
of  the  designs  of  the  prince  of  Orange  on  account  of  his  eagerness  for  con- 
tinuing the  war.  In  England,  he  not  only  maintained  his  connexions  with 
Charles,  but  gained  to  his  interest  many  of  the  popular  riiembers  in  both 
houses  of  paniament,  who  were  less  afraid  of  the  conquest  of  Flanders  than 
of  trusting  the  king  with  an  army  to  defend  it.  So  great,  however,  was  the 
ardour  of  the  people  of  England  for  war,  that  both  the  king  and  parliament 
were  obliged  to  give  way  to  it.  An  anhy  of  twenty  thousand  men,  to  tib» 
astonishment  of  Europe,  was  completed  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  part  of  it  was 
sent  over,  under  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  to  secure  Ostend.  Meanwhile, 
Charles,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
secretly  engaged  to  disband  his  army,  and  to  permit  Lewis  to  make  his  own 
terms  with  the  confederates ;  and  the  commons  also,  swayed  by  French  influ- 
ence, but  ignorant  of  the  king's  engagements,  and  ever  desirous  to  thwart 
his  measures,  voted  that  the  army  should  be  disbanded  !(3)  Baseness  so 
complicated,  in  men  of  the  most  exalted  stations,  makes  us  almost  hate 
human  nature,  and  the  generous  mind,  in  contemplating  such  a  motley 
group,  without  regard  to  imposing  names,  beholds  with  equal  indignation 
the  pensioned  king  and  the  hireling  patriot.  (3) 

V  Having  nothing  now  to  dread  uom  the  only  two  powers  that  could  set 
bounds  to  his  empire,  Lewis  assumed  the  style  of  a  conaueror;  and,  instead 
of  yielding  to  the  terms  offered  by  Charles,  he  himself  aictated  the  articles 
6f  a  peace,  which,  by  placing  all  the  barrier  towns  of  Flanders  in  his  hands, 
left  that  country  open  to  his  future  inroads.  This  imperious  proceeding, 
^d  other  aggravating  circunistances,  occasioned  great  murmurs  m  England, 
and  the  king  seemed  at  length  disposed  to  enter  heartily  mto  the  war«  But 
the  confederates  had  been  too  often  deceived,  to  trust  any  longer  to  the 
fluctuating  counsels  of  Charles.  Negotiations  for  a  general  oeace  advanced 
towards  a  conclusion  at  Nimeguen ;  and  as  the  emperor  and  Spain,  though 
least  able  to  continue  the  war,  seemed  resolved  to  stand  out.  Van  Beveming, 
the  Dutch  ambassador,  more  prudently  than  honourably  signed  a  separate 
treaty  with  France.(4)  That  treaty,  which  occasioned  much  clamour  among 
the  confederates,  was  ratified  by  the  states ;  and  all  the  other  powers  were  at 
last  obliged  to  accept  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  French  monarch. 

The  principal  of  these  terms  were,  that  Lewis,  besides  Franche  Compt^, 
which  he  had  twice  conquered,  should  retam  possession  of  Cambray,  Aire, 
St.  Omer,  Valenciennes,  Toumay,  Ypres,  Bouchain,  Cassel,  Chailemont,  and 
other  places ;  that  he  should  restore  Maestricht  to  the  states,  the  only  place 
belonging  to  the  United  Provinces  which  he  now  retained;  that  Spain 
should  l^  again  put  in  possession  of  Charieroy,  Oudenarde,  Aeth,  Ghent, 
and  Limburg;  that  the  emperor  should  give  up  Friburff  to  France,  and 
retain  Philipsburg;  that  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  should  restore  to 
Sweden  his  conquests  in  Pomerania,  and  that  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 

(1)  Temp1«*sMem.panii.tha^[\l    Voltaire,  Si^to, cbap.  xU. 

(9)  T^wipWs  Mem.  part  U.  chap.  IH.    Dalrymple^s  Appendix,  p.  157. 150. 

(3)  That  aome  of  the  popular  members  in  l»ih  bousefl  of  parliament  received  money  ftom  ihe  eoart  oT 
Fraooe,  Is  a  truth  too  notorioos  to  be  denied,  tlioii|[h  painAil  to  rdato..  And  to  say  tbejr  abetted  no  mear* 
■ure  which  they  did  not  believe  to  be  for  Uie  good  of  their  coiuilry,  fs  but  a  poor  apology  for  their  venality. 
A  senator  who  can  be  prevailed  on  lo  accept  a  bribe,  It  is  to  be  feared,  win  readily  persuade  hlmaelf  of  the 
reeUtude  of  any  measure,  for  the  support  of  which  that  bribe  is  oOfbrsd.  Of  this  lord  Ruaael  seent  to 
kave  been  fully  ooavlnced ;  for  alUiough  willing  lo  cooperate  with  France,  In  order  to  prevent  Charles  n 
from  becoming  absolute  (as  soon  as  Informed  that  Lewis  ZIV.  began  to  discover  that  such  a  change  la 
the  English  government  would  be  against  his  Interest),  he  was  startled  when  told  by  Daiilkm,  that  In 
v-.« .,    -. ......  "— "IsbouidbesorryV 


had  **  a  considerable  sum  to  distribute  in  parliament  to  obstruct  the  vote  of  supply.**— **  I  sliould 
njj  bOto  have  any  eomrnmnieaiUfi  wiUi  mm  wIm can  be gainU  by  «MMy.*\  VubjmfVtJ 
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•bonld  remain  in  fall  force  owet  Germany  and  the  north.(l)  The  duke. of 
Lonrain  was  the  only  prince  who  refused  to  be  included  in  the  peace  of  Nune- 
guen :  he  chose  rather  to  become  a  soldier  of  fortune^  and  to  command 
the  imperial  armies,  than  to  accept,  his  dominions  on  the  conditions  proposed 
by  Lewis. 

The  prince  of  Orange  was  so  much  enraged  at  this  peace,  that  he  took  a' 
▼ery  unwarrantable  step  to  break  it  He  attacked,  the  <}uarters  of  the  duke 
of  Luxemburg  at  St.  Denis  near  Mons,  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  and.  when 
the  duke  reposed  on  the  faith  of  it,  in  hopes  of  catting  off  the  whole  French 
anny.(S)  But  he  gamed  no  decided  advantage ;  and  this  bold  violation  of 
tiie  laws  of  humanity,  if  not  of  those  of  nations,  w«s  attended  with  no  other 
consequence  than  the  loss  of  many  lives  on  botli  sides. 

llie  king  of  England  also,  disgusted  with  Lewis,  and  ashamed  of  having 
been  so  long  the  tool  of  a  monarch  to  whose  ambition  he  might  have  given 
law,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  states  to  disavow  their  ambassador,  and  ^ 
refuse  to  niifv  the  peace.  But  the  Dutch  had  made  too  sood  terms  for  them- 
selves to  think  of  immediately  renewing  the  war;  and  Charles,  though  denied 
the  stipulated  bribe  for  his  ignominious  neutrality,  soon  returned  to  his  former 
connexions  with  France.(3)  I 

Thus,  ray  dear  Phihj),was  Lewis  XIV.  highly  exalted  aboVe  every  other 
European  potentate.  He  had  greatly  extended  his  dominions,  in  defiance 
of  a  powerful  confederacy;  and  he  had  secured  veiy  important  conquests, 
by  treaty.  His  ministers,  in  negotiating,  had  appeared  as  much  superior 
to  those  of  other  nations,  as  his  generals  in  the  field.  He  had  given  law  to 
Spain,  Holland,  and  tiie  empire :  his  arms  had  humbled  his  most  formidable 
neighbours,  and  his  ambition  threatened  the  independency  of  all.  The 
farmer  progress  of  that  ambition  we  shall  afterward  nave  occasion  to  trace. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  must  carry  forward  the  domestic  history  of  Great 
Britain. 


LETTER  XIV. 

tpecthe  View  of  ikt  ^fftdn  ofSoMand. 

NoTwrrasTAiCDiire  the  seeming  eagerness  of  Charles  II.  for  war,  towards 
•  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  he  was  never  believed  to  be  sin- 
eere.  So  utterty  had  he  lost  the  confidence  of  his  people,  that  Ins  best  mea- 
sures were  supposed  to  proceed  from  bad  motives :  nay,  the  more  popular 
,any  measure  appeared,  the  more  it  was  suspected  of  some  dangerous  pur- 
pose. A  general  terror  prevailed  of  popery  and  aibitrair  power:  dark  sur- 
mises were  propagated ;  and  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  in  coi^unction 
with  France,  were  justly  considered  as  the  great  enemies  of  the  civil  and 
relinous  liberties  of  the  nation. .  I 

I  Tiiese  apprehensions,  mflamed  by  the  violence  of  faction,  and  turned  upon 
a  particular  object  by  the  forgeries  of  artful  men,  gave  birth  to  the  famous 
imposture  known  by  the  name  of  the  Popisb  Plot;  the  most  extraordinary 
example  of  phrensy  and  delusion  that  ever  distracted  an  unhappy  people.  But 
before  we  enter  on  that  mysterious  busmess,  I  must  carryforward  the  affairs 
of  Scotland,  with  which  it  was  intimately  connected. 

Soon  after  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
in  1666,  and  the  severe  punishment  of  the  fanatical  insurgents,  the  king 
was  advised  to  try  milder  methods  for  bringing  the  people  over  to  episcopacy. 
With  this  view,  he  intrusted  the  government  to  the  earl  of  Tweedale,  and 
■ir  Robert  Murray,  men  of  prudence  and  moderation.    In  order  to  cmnpose 

O)  Hcnaiill,aii.]07a    Mnu^Brmdmhwg.   V«talM,  MUf,  ebap.  xii. 
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the  religions  differences,  which  still  ran  high,  these  mkusters  adopted  a 
scheme  of  eomprehmaon;  by  which  it  wiUi  proposed  to  diminish  the  authority 
Of  the  bishops,  to  abohsh  their  negative  voice  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  to  leave  them  little  more  than  the  right  of  precedency^  among  the  pres- 
byters.^ 1)  But  this  scheme  alarped  the  jealousy  of  the  zealQ^s  teachers  of 
those  times.  They  chose  rather  to  deliver  their  wild  harangues,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  to  conventicles  in  woods  and  mountains,  than  have 
any  communication  with  antiphristian  institutions,'  Which  they  esteemed 
dangerous  and  criminal.  ^  Touch  not!  taste  not  I  handle  not!**,  was  their 
common  cry ;  and  the  king's  ministers,  perceiving,  that  advances  to  such 
men  could  Only  serve  to  debase  the  dignity  of  government,  by  being  coa- 
temj)tuously  rejected^  gave  up  theprojeqt  of  eomprehennpih  and  adopts  that 
of  indulgence. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  new  scheme,  they  proceeded  with  ^at  teknper 
,  aqd  judgment.  Some  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  presbytenan  teachers 
wei-e  settled  in  vacant  churches,  without  being  obliged  to  cpnform  to  the  esta- 
blished religion ;  and  salaries  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  w^re  offered  to  the 
rest,  till  they  should  be  otherwise  provided  for,  on  4mMlitton  that  they 
behaved  themselves  with  decency  and  moderation.  This  offer  was  universally 
rejected,  as  the  king's  bribe  for  silence;  and  those  teachers  who  weve  settled 
in  the  vacant  churches  soon  found  their  popularity- decline,  when  they  deli- 
vered only  the  simple  doctrines  of  Christianity.  JBy  ceasing  to  rail  against 
the  church  and  state,  called  preadiinp  to  the  times,  they  got  the  name  of  c^umb 
doffs,  who  were  supposed  to  be  afraid  to  bark. (3)  The  chvtpches  were  again 
deserted,  for  the  more  vehement  and  inflammatory  discourses  of  the  field : 
preachers  and  conventicles  multiplied  daily  in  the  west;  where  the  people* 
as  formerly,  came  armed  to  their  places  of  worship.   . 

When  this  fanaticism  was  at  its  height,  Lauderdale  was  appointed  com* 
missioner  to  the  Scottish  parliament,  which  met  on  the  19th  of  October* 
The  zealous  presbyterians,  the  chief  asserters  of  liberty,  were  unable  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  the  court ;  so  that  the  tide  ran  strongly  towards 
monarchy,  if  not  despotism.  By  one  act  it  was  declared,  that  the  right-  of 
governing  the  church  was  inherent  in  the  king ;  and  by  another,  the  number 
of  the  militia  (established  by  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown  about  two 
years  before)  was  settled  at  twenty-two  thousand  men;  who  were  to.be  con- 
stantly armed,  regularly  disciplined,  and  held  in  readiness  to  march  to  any 
part  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  where  their  service  might  be  required,  for 
the  support  of  his  authority,,  power,  or  greatness.(3)  Thus  was  Chartes 
invested  with  absolute  sway  in  Scotland,  and  even  furnished  with  the  means 
of  becoming  formidable  to  his  English  subjects,  whose  liberties  he  wished  to 
subdue. 

A  severe  act  against  conventicles  followed  these  arbitrary  laws,  on  which 
Lauderdale  highly  valuied  himself,  and  which  induced  the  king  to  make  him 
sole  minister  for  Scotland*  Ruinous  fines  were  imposed  on  the  presbyterians, 
who  met  to  worship  in  houses,  and  field  preachers  and  their  hearers  were  to 
be  punished  with  death.  But  laws  that  are  too  severe  defeat  their  own  end* 
The  ri|rours  exercised'  against  conventicles  in  Scotland,  instead  of  breaking 
the  spirit  of  the  fanatics,  served  only  to  render  them  more  obstinate;  to 
increase  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  to  bind  them  more  closely  together,  and  to 
inflame  them  against  the  established  religion.  The  commonalty  every  where 
in  the  lOw  country,  but  more  especially  in  the  western  counties,  frequented 
conventicles  without  reserve ;  and  although  the  gentry  themselves  seldom 
visited  those  illegal  places  of  worship,  they  took  no  measures  to  repress  that 
irregularity  in  their  inferiors,  whose  liberty  they  seemed  to  envy,  in  prder 
to  prevent  this  connivance,  a  bond  or  contract  was  t^idered  to  the  landlords 
in  the  west,  by  which  they  were  to  engage  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their 
tenants ;  and  in  case  any  tenant  frequcfxited  a  convaiilicle,  the  landlord  ^ 

(1)  Boniec,vDLt.  ODIlMd. 
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to  Biib}ect  himself  to  the  same  fin^  that  could  by  law  be  exacted  from  the 
oifender.(l) 

But  it  was  ridicidous  to  give  sanction  to  laws  by  voiluntary  contracts ;  it 
witfl  iniouitous  to  make  one  roan  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  another,  and 
it  Was  megal  to  impose  such  hard  conditions  upon  men  who  had  no  way 
offended.  (B)  For  these  reasons  the  ^ater  part  of  the  gentry  refused  to  sign 
the  bonds  required;  and  Lauderdale,  enraged  at  such  firmness,  endeavoured 
to  break  their  spirit  by  an  expedient  truly  tyrannicaL  Because  the  western 
counties  abound  in  conyenticles,  though  otherwise  in  a  state  of  profound 
peace,  he  pretended  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion.  He  made, . 
therefore,  an  agreement  with  some  Highland  chiefs  to  call  out  their  followers 
to  the  number^ of  eight  thottss^nd,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  guards,  and  the 
militia  of  Angus,  Were  sent  to  live  at  free  quarter  upon  the  lands  of  such 
gentlemen  as  had  Rejected  the  bonds. 

As  the  western  counties  were  the  mostpopulous^  and  the  most  industrious 
in  Scotland,  and  the  Highlanders  the  men  least  civihzed,  it  is  more  easy  to 
imagine  than  to  describe  the  havoc  that  ensued.  An  army  of  barbarians, 
trained  up  in  rapine  and  violence,  unaccustomed  to  discipline,  and  averse  from 
the  restraints  of  law,  was  let  loose  among  a  set  of  people,  whom  they  were 
taught  to  regard  as  the  enemies  of  their  pri^e  and  their  religion.  Nothing 
escaped  their  ravenous  hands:  neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  innocence  afforded 
pTOtectioA.  And  lest  the  cry  of  an  oppressed  people  should  reach  the  throne, 
the  council  forebade,  under  severe  penalties,  all  noblemen  aiid  gentlemen  of 
landed  property  to  leave  the  kingdom,  f  3) 

Notwithstanding  this  severe  edicts  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  with  ten  other 
noblemen,  and  about  fifty  gentlemen  of  distinction,  went  to  Londod,  and  laid 
their  complaints  before  the  king.  Charles  was  shocked  at  their  narrative^ 
but  he  took  no  effectual  means  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  which  they  com- 
plained. ••  According  to  your  representation,''  said  he,  •*  Lauderdale  has  been 
Siilty  of  many  bad  things  in  the  government  of  Scotland;  but  I  cannot  find 
at  he  has,  in  any  thing,  acted  contrary  to  my  interest."  What  must  the 
intd)*ests  of  a  kmg  be,  when  they  are  unconnected  with  the  welfare  of  his 
people! 

Meanwhile,  Lauderdale  ordered  home  the  Highlanders ;  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  dissatisfied  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  he  summoned  a 
convention  of  estates  at  Edinbutgh.  And  this  assembly,  to  the  eternal  dis- 
grace  of  ihe  nation,  sent  up  an  address  to  the  king,  approving  of  Lauderdale's 
government.  But  as  the  means  by  which  that  address  was  procured  were 
wen  known,  it  served  only  to  render  both  the  king  and  his  minister  more  odious 
in  Scotland,  and  to  spread  universal  alarm  in  England ;  where  all  men  con- 
cluded, that  as,  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom^  the  very  voic^  of  liberty  waa 
totally  suppressed,  and  grievances  so  riveted,  that  it  was  become  dangerous 
even  to  mention  them,  every  thing  was  to  be  feared  from  the  arbitrary  dispo- 
sition of  Charles.  If,  by  a  Protestant  church,  persecution  could  be  earned 
to  such  extremes,  what,  it  was  asked,  might  not  be  dreaded  from  the  violence 
of  popery,  with  which  the  kingdom  was  threatened  1 — and  what  from  the  full 
efltablishment  of  absolute  power,  if  its  approaches  were  so  tyrannical? — Such 
were  ^e  reasonings  of  men,  and  such  their  apprehensions  in  England,  when 
the  rmnoiur  of  a  popish  plot  threw  the  whole  nation  into  a  panic. 
»  The  chief  actor  m  this  horrid  imposture,  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  much 
innocent  blood,  was  a  needy  adventurer,  named  Titus  Gates,  one  of  the  more 
profligate  of  mankmd.  Being  bred  to  the  church,  he  obtained  a  small  living, 
which  lie  was  obliged  to  abandon  on  account  of  a  prosecution  for  perjury.  He 
was  afterward  chaplain  on  board  a  man  of  war,  but  was  dismissed  for  an 
unnatural  crime. (4;  In  his  necessity,  he  came  to  London,  the  former  scene 
of  his  debauchenes,  where  he  got  acquainted  with  Dr.  Tongue,  a  city  divine, 
^o  for  some  time  fed  and  clothed  him.  Tongue  himself  was  no  perfect 
character,  being  a  man  of  a  credulous  temper,  and  of  an  intriguing  disposition. 

a)  Bomet,  vol.  U.  (9)  Hume,  vol.  VUi.  (3)  Buinet,  vol.  Q.  (4)  U.  jui. 
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A  lover  of  miflchief,  to  spread  scandal  was  his  chief  amusement,  and  to  pro- 
pagate the  rumour  of  plots  his  highest  delight.  By  his  advice,  Oates,  whom 
ne  found  to  be  a  bold  impudept  fellow,  affreed  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
Romiilh  communion,  in  order  to  discover  the  designs  of  the  Catholics  coq« 
nected  with  the  finglish  court ;  to  go  beyond  sea,  and  to  enter  into  the  society 
of  the  Jesuits.  All  these  directions  Oates  implicitly  followed.  He  became 
a  papist ;  Visited  different  parts  of  France,  and  Spain ;  resided  some  time  in 
a  seifiinary  of  Jesuits  at  St.  Omers ;  but  was  ^  last  dismissed  on  accomit  of 
b^d  behaviour,  by  that  politic  body,  who  never  seem  to  have  trusted  him  with 
any  of  their  secrets,  (i) 

Oates,  however,  setting  his  wicked  imagination  at  woilc,  in  order  to  supply 
the  want  of  materials,  returned  to  England  burning  ii^ith  resentment  against 
the  Jesuits,  and  with  a  full  resolution  of  forming  the  story  of  a  popish  plot* 
This  he  accomplished  in  conjunction  wi^th  his  patron  Dr.  Tongue;  and  on(» 
Kirby,  a  chymist,  and  Tongue's  friend,  was  employed  to  communicate  the 
intelligence  to  the  HiUjg.  Charles-  made  light  of  the  matter,  but  desired  to  see 
Dr.  Ton^e ;  who  delivered  into  his  h^nds  a  narrative,  consisting  of  forty- 
three  articles,  of  a  conspiracy  to  murder  his  majesty,  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  re-establish  the  Catholic  faith  in  England^  The  king,  having 
hiastily  glanced  over  the  paper,  ordered  him  to  carry  it  to  the  lord-treasurer 
Danbv,  who  treated  the  information  more  seriousl^r  than  it  seemed  to  deserve. 
Yet  the  plot,  after  aU,  would  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  on  account  of  the  king's 
disregard  to  a  tale  accompanied  with  such  incredible  circumstances,  had  it 
not  been  for  an  artful  contrivance  of  the  impostors,  that  gave  to  the  whole  a 
degree  of  importance  of  which  it  was  unworthy. 

Tongue,  who  was  continually  plying  the  king  with  fresh  information,  ac7 
quainted  the  lord-treasurer,  by  letter,  that  a  packet,  written  by  Jesuits,  con- 
cerning the  plot,  and  directed  to  Bedingfield,  confessor  to  the  duke  of  York, 
would  soon  be  delivered.  Danby,  who  was  then  in  Oxfordshire,  hastened  to 
court ;  but  bejfore  his  arrival,  Bedingfield  had  carried  the  letters  to  the  duke, 
protesting  that  he  did  not  know  what  they  meant,  and  that  they  were  not  the 
handwriting  of  the  persons  whose  names  they  bore.  The  duke  carried  them 
to  the  king ;  who  was  farther  confirmed,  by  this  incident,  in  his  belief  of  an 
imposture,  and  of  the  propriety  of  treating  it  with  contempt.  But  the  duke, 
anxious  to  clear  his  confessor  and  the  followers  of  his  religion  from  such  a 
horrid  accusation,  insisted  on  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  pretended  conspiracy 
before  the  council.  The  council  sat  upon  the  business :  Kirby,  Tongue,  and 
Oates  were  brought  before  theni ;  and  although  the  narrative  of  the  latter  was 
improbable,  confused,  and  contradictory,  the  plot  made  a  great  noise,  and  ob- 
tained such  universal  credit,  that  it  was  considered  as  a  crime  to  disbelieve  it. 

The  substance  of  Oates's  evidence  was,  that  he  had  been  privy  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  many  consultations  among  the  Jesuits  for  the  assassination  of 
Charles  II., who,  they  said, had  deceived  them;  that  Grove  and  Pickering, 
the  one  an  ordained  Jesuit,  the  other  a  lay  brother,  were  at  first  appointed  to 
shoot  the  king,  but  that  it  had  afterward  been  resolved  to  take  ram  off  by 
poison,  by  bribing  sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  and  a  papist ; 
that  many  Jesuits  had  gone  into  Scotland,  in  disguise,  to  distract  the  govern- 
ment of  that  kingdom,  by  preaching  sedition  in  the  field  conventicles ;  that 
he  himself  had  assisted  at  a  consultation  of  Jesuits  in  London,  where  it  was 
resolved  to  despatch  the  king  by  the  dagger,  by  shooting,  or  by  poison ;  and 
that,  when  he  was  busy  in  collecting  evidence  for  a  full  discovery,  he  was 
suspected,  and  obliged  to  separate  himself  from  them,  in  order  to  save  his 
ownlife.(3) 

The  letters  sent  to  Bedingfield  were  produced,  in  support  of  this  evidence : 
and  although  they;  bore  as  evident  marks  of  forgery  as  the  narrative  of  un- 
posture,  the  council  issued  orders  for  seizing  such  accused  persons  as  were  then 
m  London.    Sir  George  Wakemen  was  accordingly  apprehended^  together 

(1)  Burnet,  u^'^u^_^  ■>»  Dankt'j  !V<?"*..B^^  Kennet,  and  Jvam  JL ISTS 
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with  Colemaiit  la^  secretary  to  the  dutchess  of  York ;  Langhome,  an  emi- 
nent  barrister  at  law,  and  eight  Jesuits,  among  whom  was  Pickeriiig.(i) 
These  steps  of  the  coimcil  still  farther  alarmed  .me  nation :  the  city  was  aU 
in  an  uproar;  and,  apprehension  and  terror  every  where  prevailing,  the  most 
'  absurd  fictions  were  received  as  certain  facts. 

But  this  ferment  would  probably  have  subsided,  and  time  might  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  so  as  to  discern  the  imposture,  had  it  not  been 
for  certain  collateral  circumstances,  which  put  the  reality  of  a  popish  plot 
beyond  dispute,  in  the  opinion  of  most  men.  An  order  had  heen  given,  by 
the  lord^-treasurer,  to  seize  Coleman's  papers.  Among  these  were  fpund 
nome  copies  of  letters  to  father  la  Chaise,  the  French  king's  confessor,  to 
,  the  pope's  nuncio  at  Brussels,  and  to  other  Catholics  abroad ;  and  as  Cole- 
man was  a  weak  roan,  and  a  wild  enthusiast  in  the  Romish  faith,  he  had  in- 
sinuated many  extraordinary  things  to  his  correspondents,  in  a  mysterious 
langtia^e,  concerning  the  conversion  of  the  three  British  kingdoms,  and  the 
totfd  rum  of  the  Protestant  religion,  which  he  termed  pestilent  heresy.  He 
founded  his  hopes  on  the  zeal  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  spoke  in  obscure 
terms  of  aids  from  abroad,  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  he  denominated 
Bgforiotu  work,{^) 

These  mdefimte  expressions,  in  the  present  state  of  men's  minds,  were 
believed  to  point  distinctly  at  aU  the  crunes  in  Oates's  narrative ;  and  as 
Coleman's  letters  for  the  last  two  years,  which  were  s.upposed  to  contam  the 
unfolding  of  the  whole  plpt,had  been  conveyed  out  of  the  way  before  the 
others  were  seized,  full  play  was  left  for  im^ination.  Another  incident  com- 
pleted the  ^erai  delusion,  and  rendejred  the  pi^ejudices  of  the  nation  incu- 
rable. This  was  the  murder  of  sir  Edmundsbury  Godfrey,  an  active  justice 
of  the  peace,  who  had  taken  the  depositicm  of  Oates  relative  to  his  first  nar- 
rative. He  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch  near  Primrose  hill,  between  London 
and  Hampstead,  with  his  sword  thrust  though  his  body,  his  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  the  rings  on  his  fingers.  From  these  last  pircumstances  it  was 
mferred,  that  his  death  had  not  been  the  act  of  robbers :  it  was  therefore 
universally  ascribed  to  the  resentment  of  the  Catholics ;  though  it  appears, 
that  he  luid  always  lived  on  a  good  footing  with  that  sect,  and  was  even 
intimate  with  Coleman  at  the  time  that  he  took  Oates's  evidence.^3) 

All  possible  advantage,  however»  was  taken  of  this  incident,  in  order  to 
inflame  the  popular  phrensy.  The  dead  body  of  Godfrey  was  exposed  to 
view  for  two  whole  days :  the  people  in  multitudes  crowded  around  it ;  and 
every  one  was  roused  to  a  degree  of  rage  approaching  madness,  as  well  by 
the  mutual  contagion  of  sentiments,  as  by  the  moving  spectacle.  His  funeral 
was  celebrated  .with  great  ponip  and  parade :  the  corpse  ^as  conducted 
through  the  chief  streets  of  the  city ;  seventy-two  clergymen  walked  before, 
and  above  a  thousand  persons  of  distinction  concluded  the  procession 
behind.(4}  To  deny  the  reality  of  the  plot,  was  now  to  be  reputed  an  accom- 
plice ;  to  hesitate,  was  criminal.  All  parties  concurred  in  the  ddusion, 
except  the  unfortunate  Catholics ;  who,  though  conscious  of  their  own  inno- 
cence} began  to  be  afraid  of  a  massacre  similar  to  that  of  which  they  were 
accused.  But  their  terror  did  not  diminish  that  of  others.  Invasions  from 
abroa4>  insurrections  at  home,  conflagrations,  and  even  poisonings,  were 
i^iprehehded.  Men  looked  with  wild  anxiety  at  one  another,  as  if  every 
interview  had  been  the  last.  The  business  of  life  was  at  a  stand ;  all  was 
panic,  clamour,  and  confusion^  which  spread  from  the  capital  over  the  whole 
kingdom ;  and  reason,  to  use  the  words  of  a  philosophical  historian,  could 
Jio  more  be  heard,  m  the  present  agitation  of  the  human  mind,  than  a  whisper 
in  the  ihidst  of  the  most  violent  hurricane.(5) 

During  this  national  ferment  the  parliament  was  assembled ;  and  the  earl 
of  Danby,  ^n^  hated  the  Catholics,  who  courted  popularity,  and  perhaps 
hoped  that  the  king  woidd  be  more  cordially  beloved  by  the  nation,  if  hw 

I  Bmnet,  Jfcc  ttU  mpra.   Bee  abo  Oatei*8  Jf^rraine.  (9)  (hlmm's  Laun 

~^^^voLU  (4)  North.  .  (5)  Hiuim,voLtUL 
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lUe  wu  supposed  to  be  in  danger  from  ^e  lesuits,  opened  Ibe  story  of  the 

J>lot  in  the  house  of  peers.  Charles^  ^ho  wished  to  keep  the  whole  matter 
ifom  the  parliament,  was  extremely  displeased  with  this  temerity^  and  said 
to  his  minister,  ^  You  wiU  find,  though  you  do  not  believe  it,  that  you  haVe 
given  the  paiiiament  a  handle  to  ruin  yourself,  as  well  as  to  disturb  all  my 
affairs,  and  you  will  certainly  live  to  repent  it  !**  Danby  had  afterward  suf- 
ficient reason  to  revere  the  sagacity  of  his  master. 

The  cry  of  the  plot  was  immediately  echoed  from  the  upper  to  tiie  lower 
house.  The  authority  of  parliament  gave  sanction  to.  that  fury  with  which 
the  people  were  already  animated.  The  coinmons  voted  s^i  address  for  a 
solemn  fast,  and  a  form  of  prayer  was  framed  for  that  Occasion.  Gates  was 
brought  before  them ;  and  finding  that  even  the  semblance  of  truth  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  gain  credit  to  his  fictions,  he  made  a  bolder  publication 
of  his  narrative  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  adding  many  new  and  extraordinary 
circumstances.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  were,  that  ihe  pope,  having 
resumed  the  sovereignty  of  England,  on  account  of  the  heresy  of  prince  and 
people,  had  thought  proper  to  delegate  the  supreme  power  td  the  society  of 
Jesuits  $  and  that  de  Oliya,  general  of  that  order,  in  consequence  of  the  papsl 
grant,  had  supplied  all  the  principal  offices,  both  civil  and  military,  with 
Catholic  nobleman  and  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  he  named.'  On  this  ridi- 
culous evidence,  the  ean  of  Powis,  with  the  lords  Stafford,  Arundel,  Peters, 
and  Bellasis,  were  committed  to  the  tower,  and  soon  after  impeaci&ed  for 
high-treason :  and  both  houses  voted,  without  one'  dissenting  voice,  **  that 
there  has  be^n,  and  still  is,  a  damnable  and  hdlM  plot^  contrived  and  carried 
on  by  papists,  for .  murdering  the  king,  subverting  the  government,  and 
destroymg  the  Protestant  religion  r(l) 

Encouraged  by  this  declaration,  new  informers  appeared.  .  Coleman  and  a 
number  of  other  Catholics  were  brought  to  trial,  whose  only  guilt  appeared 
to  be  that  of  their  religion.  But  they  were  already  condemned  by  the  voice 
of  the  nation.  The  witnesses  in  their  favour  were  ready  to  be  torn  in  pieces  t 
and  the  jury,  and  even  the  judges,  discovered  strong  symptoms  of  pre)Qdice 
affainst  them.  Little  justice  could  be  expected  from  such  a  tribunal.  Many 
of  those  unhappy  men  died  with  great  firmness,  and  all  protesting  their  inno* 
cence  to  the  last;(2)  yet  these  si^emn-testimonies,  after  all  hopes  of  life  had 
failed,  could  not  awaken  compassion  for  their  fate  in  the  breast  of  a  single 
spectator.  They  were  executed  amid  the  shouts  of  the  deluded  populaice, 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  their  sufferings. 

From  the  supposed  conspirators  in  the  popish  plot,  the  paiiiainent  tnnied 
its  views  to  higher  objects.  A  bill  was  introduced,  by  the  commons,  for  a 
new  test,  in  which  popery  was  denominated  idobUry}  and  all  the  members 
who  refused  this  test  were  to  be  excluded  from  both  bouses.  The  btli  passed 
the  lower  bouse,  without  opposition,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords.  The 
duke  of  York  moved,  in  the  house  of  peers,  that  an  exception  might  be 
admitted  in  his  favour;  and  with  great  earnestness,  and  even  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  he  said,  he  was  now  to  throw  himself  on  their  kindness,  in  the 
greatest  concern  he  could  have  in  this  world.  He  dwelt  much  on  his  duty 
to  the  king,  and  his  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  nation ;  and  he  solemidy 
protested,  that  whatever  his  religion  might  be,  it  should  be  only  a  private 
thing  between  God  and  his  own  soul,  and  never  should  influence  his  public 
conduct.  This  exception  being  agreed  to,  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  com- 
mons ;  and^  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  two  vote8.(3)  \ 

The  rage  against  popery,  however,  continued;  and  was  in  nothing  more 
lemarkable  than  in  the  encouragement  given  by  the  parliament  to  informers. 
Oates,  who,  granting  his  evidence  true,  must  be  regarded  as  an  infamous 
scoundrel,  was  recommended  by  the  two  houses  to  the  king.  He  was 
rewarded  with  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  guards  wese 
appointed  for  his  protection ;  men  of  the  first  rank  courted  his  company ;  and 
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he  was  etUeil  die  iaviour  of  the  nation.  The  employmefit  of  an  informer 
faecanbe  honourable ;  and«  besides  those  wretches  who  appeared  in  support  of 
Oatea^s  e^idence»  a  man  high  in  office  assuined  that  dharacter. 

Montagile,.the  English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  disappointed 
fai  hif  expectation  of  being  nuide  secretary  of  state,  returned  without  leave, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  lower  house.  He  had  been  deeply  concerned  m  the 
money  negotiations  between  Charies  and  Lewis.  On  the  late  disagreement 
of  these  two  princes,  he  had  been  gained  by  the  latter ;  and  now,  on  the 
failure  of  bis  hopes  of  prefei:ment  from  the  court  of  England,  he  enga^d,  for 
one  hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  disgrace  the  king  and  to  ruin  his  mmister^ 
who  was  become  peculiariy  obnoxious  to  France.(l)  Danby,  having  some 
intimation  of  this  intrigue,  ordered  Montague's  papers  to  be  seized;  but  that 
experienced  politician,  prepared  against  the  possibility  of  such  a  circumstance, 
had  delivered  into  sure  hands  the  papers  ^at  could  most  effectually  serve  his  ^ 
puipose.  The  violence  of  the  minister  afforded  a  kind  of  ogvuse  for  the 
perfidy  of  the  ambassador.  Two  of  Danby's  letters  were  induced  before 
the  house  of  commons.  One  of  these  contained  instructions  to  demand  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  for  three  years,  from  the  French  monarch, 
I»ovided  the  conditions  of  peace  should  be  accepted  at  Nimeguen,  in  conse* 
ouence  of  Charles's  good  offices ;  and,  as  Danby  had  foreseen  the  danger  of 
tnis  negotiation,  the  king,  in  order  to  remove  ms  fears,  had  subjoined  with 
his  own  hand,  that  the  letter  was  written  by  his  express  orders.(d) 

This  circumstance  rather  inflamed  than  allayed  the  resentment  of  the 
commons,  who  naturally  concluded,  that  the  king  had  ail  along  acted  in 
concert  with  the  French  court,  anji  that  every  step  which  he  had  taken,  ia 
qoiqunction  with  the  allies,  had  been  illusoiy  and  deceitful.  It  was  imme- " 
diately  moved,  that  there  is  sufficient  matter  of  impeachment  against  the  lord- 
treasurer;  and  the  question  was  carried  by  a  considerable  n^}ority.  Danby's 
friends  were  abashed,  and  his  enemies  were  elated  beyond  measure  with  their 
triumph.  The  king  himself  was  alarmed :  his  secret  negotiations  with  France, 
before  only  suspected,  were  now  ascertained.  Many  who  wished  to  support 
the  crown  were  ashamed  of  the  meanhess  of  the  prince,  and  deserted  their 
principles  in  order  to  save  their  reputation. 

.  The  articles  exhibited  against  the  treasurer  were  six  in  number;  and  con* 
sisted,  besides  the  lettera,  of  various  mismanagements  in  office,  most  of  which 
were  either  frivolous  or  ill-founded.  Danb^,  upon  the  whole,  had  been  a 
cautious  minister.  When  the  impeachment  was  read  in  the  house  of  peers, 
he  rose  and  spoke  to  every  article.  He  showed  that  Montague,  the  informer 
against  him,  had  himself  promoted  with  ardour  the  money  negotiations  with 
Lewis.  He  cleared  himself  from  the  aspersion  of  alienating  the  king's 
revenue  to  improper  purposes :  and  he  insisted  particularly  on  his  known 
aversion «against  the  mterests  of  France;  declaring,  that  whatever  compli<* 
ances  he  might  have  made,  he  had  always  esteemed  a  connexion  with  tnat 
king  pernicious  to  his  master  and  destructive  to  his  country.  (3)  The  lords 
went  immediately  into  a  debate  on  the  ouestioh ;  and,  upon  a  division,  the 
BMjority  were  against  the  eommitment  of  Danby.  The  commons  however 
insisteo,  that  he  should  be  sequestered  from  parliament  and  committed.  A 
violent  txintest  was  likely  to  ensue ;  and  tne  kinff,  who  thought  himself 
bound  to  support  his  minister,  and  saw  no  hopes  of  endmg  the  dispute  by 
gientle  means,  first  prorogued,  and  afterward  dissolved  the  parliament. 

This  was  a  desperate  remedy  in  the  present  critical  state  of  the  nation, 
and  did  not  answer  the  end  proposed.  It  afforded  but  a  temporary  relief,  if 
it  may  not  be  said  to  have  increased  the  disease.  The  new  piBirliament, 
which  the  king  was  under  the  necessity  of  assembling,  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  moat  violent  of  the  former  members,  reinforced  by  others  of  the  same 
principles.  The  court  had  exerted  its  influence  ia  vain :  the  elections  wera 
«Mda  with  all  ib%  prejudices  of  the  tames.    The  king's  connexions  with 
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France  had  alienated  the  afieetions  of  his  aubjecta ;  but  the  avowed  pdpeiy 
of  the  duke  of  York  waa  a  still  more  danfferous  subject  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
content. Sensible  that  this  was  the  falsi  source  of  the  greater  pairt  of  the 
misfortunes  of  his  teign^  and  foreseeing  the  troubles  that  were  likely  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  violent  spirit  of  the  new  representatiyes,  Charles  conjured 
his  brother  to  conform  to  tne  established  church.  He  even  sent  the  areh- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester  to  persuade  him,  if  poa* 
sible,  toliecome  agitm  a  Proteatant ;  and  on  finding  all  their  argnments  lost 
on  his  obstinacy,  he  desired  him  to  withdraw  beyond  sea,  in  order  to  appease 
the  people,  and  to  satisfy  the. parliament  that  popish  counsels  no  lonser 
prevailed  at  court.  This  proposal  the  duke  also  declined,  as  he  apprehended 
that  his  retiring  would  be  construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt ;  but 
when  the  king  msisted  on  his  departure,  aa  a  step  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  both,  he  obeyed,  after  engao^ng  Charles  to  make  a  public  declaration  of 
the  illegitimacy  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  He  went  first  to  Holland,  and 
then  to  Brussels,  where  he  fixed  his  residence.(l) 

James  duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son  of  Charles  H.  by  Lucy  Walters, 
and  born  about  ten  years  before  the  restoration,  possessed  all  the  qualities 
that  can  engage  the  affections  of  the  populace,  with  many  of  those  that  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  the  more  discerning  part  of  mankind.  To  a  jpracefulness 
of  person,  which  commanded  respect,  he  joined  the  most  winning  afiability ; 
by  nature  tender,  he  was  an  enemy  to  cruelty ;  he  was  cbnstant  in  his  friend- 
ships, and  just  to  his  word.  Active  and  vigorous  in  his  constitution,  he 
excelled  in  the  maidv  exercises  of  the  field.  He  was  peiteiially  brave,  and 
loved  the  pomp,  and  the  very  dangers  of  war ;  but  he  was  vain  even  to  a 
degree  of  folly,  versatile  in  his  measures^  and  weak  in  his  understanding. 
This  weakness  rendered  him  a  fit  tool  for  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  moat 
able  and  unprincipled  man  of  his  age,  and  who  had  lately  distinguished  him- 
self as  much  by  his  opposition  against  the  court  as  formerly  by  the  violence 
of  his  counsels  in  its  favour,  while  one  of  the  cabal,  lliat  bold  and  arch 
politician  had  flattered  Monmouth  with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown* 
A  story  had  even  been  propagated  of  his  legitimacy,  in  consequence  of  a 
secret  contract  of  marriage  between  the  king  and  his  mother.  This  stoiy 
was  greedily  received  by  the  multitude :  and  on  the  removal  of  the  duke  of 
Yoric  from  the  kingdom,  and  the  prospect  of  his  being  excluded  from  the 
succession  by  the  j^ousv  of  parliament,  it  was  hoped  that  Monmouth  would 
be  declared  prince  of  Wales.  But  Charles,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  such  expec- 
tations, as  well  as  to  quiet  his  brother's  apprehensions,  made  a  solemn  decla- 
ration before  the  privy  council,  that  he  was  never  married  to  any  woman  but 
the  queen ;  and  on  finding  that  Monmouth  continued  to  encourage  the  belief 
of  the  lawfuhiess  of  his  birth,  the  king  renewed  his  protestation,  and  made  it 
particular  against  Lucy  Walter8.(3) 

The  subsequent  events  of  this  reign,  my  dear  Philip,  fUmish  abundant 
matter  for  the  memorialist ;  but,  the  struggle  between  the  king  and  pariia- 
ment  excepted,  they  have  little  relation  to  the  line  of  general  history.  I 
shall,  therefore,  pass  them  over  slightly,  offering  only  the  most  important  to 
your  notice.  One  could  wish  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  erased  from 
the  Knglish  annals. 

The  new  parliament,  no  way  mollified  by  the  dismission  of  the  duke  of 
York,  discovered  all  the  violence  that  had  been  feared  by  the  court.  The 
commons  revived  the  prosecution  of  the  earl  of  Danby :  they  reminded  the 
lords  of  his  impeachment;  and  they  demanded  justice  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  England.  Charles,  determined  to  save  his  minister,  had  already 
had  the  precaution  to  mnt  him  a  pardon.  That  he  now  avowed  in  the  hoifne 
of  peers  ^  declaring  that  he  could  not  think  Danby  in  any  respect  crim  U 
as  he  had  acted  in  every  thing  by  his  ordersw  The  lower  house,  paying  no 
regard  to  this  confession,  immediately  voted,  that  no  pardon  of  the  ciowa 
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eonld  b^  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  impeachment  by  the  commons  of  Bnglaaid.(1) 
The  lordfl  aepmed  at  first  to  adhere  to  the  pardon^'but  yielded  at  last,  to  the 
violence  of  the  commons :  and  Danby,  after  absconding  for  a  time,  surren- 
dered to  the  black  rod,  and  was  committed  to  the  tower. 
Charles,  in  order  to  sooth  the  commons,  made  a  show  of  changing  his  mei- 
Several  popular  leaders  of  both  houses  were  admitted  into  the  privy 


comicil ;  particularly,  sir  Henry  Capel,  lord  Mussel,  the  earl  of  Shaftesburyy 
and  the  viscounts  Halifax  and  Fauoonberg,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  opposition  to  the  court  The  earl  of  Essex,  a  popular  nobleman, 
was  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  treasury,  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Danby ; 
and  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  a  man  eyery  way  qualified  for  such  an  office,  was 
made  secretary  of  state. 

By  thus  placing  the  most  violent  Patriots,  either  real  or  pretended,  in  his 
service,  the  kinp^  hoped  to  regain  tne  affections  of  his  parliament.  But  he 
was  miserably  disappointed.  The  commons  received  his  declaration  of  a  new 
council  with  the  greatest  indifference  and  coldness,  believing  the  whole  to  be 
a  trick  in  order  to  obtain  money,  or  an  artifice  to  induce  the  country  party  to 
drop  their  pursuit  of  grievances,  by  disarming  with  offices  the  violence  of 
their  leaders.  They  therefore  continued  their  deliberations  ^ith  unabating 
seal ;  and  resolved,  without  one  dissenting  voice,  "  that  the  duke  of  YorE 
being  a  papist,  and  the  hopes  of  his  coming,  as  such,  to  the  crown,  has  given 
the  greatest  countenance  and  encooragement  to  the  plots  against  the  king  and 
the  Protestant  reU|fion.'*(9) 

This  being  considered  as  an  introductory  step  to  the  eventual  exclusion  of 
the  duke  from  the  throne,  Chaiies,  in  Order  to  prevent  such  a  boM  measure, 
laid  before  the  parliament  certain  limitations,  which,  without  altering  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  he  thought  sufficient  to  secure  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  the  sulqect.  The  limitations  proposed  were  very  important : 
they  deprived  a  popish  successor  of  the  right  of  oestowing  ecclesiastical  pro- 
motions, and  of  either  appointing  or  displacing  privy  counsellors  or  Judges, 
without  the  consent  of  paiiiament.  The  same  precaution  was  extended  to 
the  military  part  of  the  government ;  to  the  lord-lieutenants  and  deputy 
Ueateoants  or  counties,  and  to  all  officers  of  the  navjr.(3) 

These  ample  concessions,  which  in  a  manner  annihilated  the  power  of  the 
erown,  were  rejected  with  contempt  by  the  commons.  They  brought  in  a 
biU  for  the  total  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  thev  continued  their  pro- 
secution against  DaAby.  They  resolved  that  the  pardon  which  he  claimed 
was  iUegal  and  void;  and,  after  some  conferences  with  the  lords  on  the' 
sul^t,  a  day  was  filted  for  his  trial.  Preparations  were  also  made  for  the 
trial  of  the  popish  lords  in  the  tower. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  furious  dispute  arose  between  the  two  houses,  occa* 
skmed  by  a  resolution  of  the  commons,  ''that  the  lords  tpiritual  ought  not 
to  have  an^r  vote  in  any  proceedings  against  the  lords  in  the  tower.^(4)  l^s 
resolution  involved  a  question  of  no  small  Importance,  and  was  of  peculiar 
conseoiience  in  the  present  ease.  Though  the  bishops  were  anciently  pro- 
hibited by  the  canon  law,  and  afterward  fay  established  custom,  from  assisting 
.  at  capital  trials,  they  generally  sat  and  voted  in  motions  preparatory  to- such 
trials.  The  validity  of  Danfay's  pardon  was  fint  to  be  debated ;  and,  although 
but  a  preliminary,  was  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  must  turn.  The  com- 
mons, therefore,  insisted  upon  excluding  the  bishops,  whom  thev  knew  to 
be  devoted  to  the  court :  the  lords  were  unwilling  to  make  any  alteration  in 
the  forms  of  their  judicatuife:  both  houses  adhered  to  their  respective  pre- 
and  Charies  took  advantage  of  their  quarrels,  fint  to  prorogue,  and 


(1)  The  praranlbv  or  B««r  hM  been  MtlMrto  mdflnlood  to  be  aMogcaw 
Iliac  tMi  preleiMlon  of  the  ooaraione  wm  perfecUy  new.    It  WM  not,  however,  uomiiaUe  to  ihe  fmioe  of 
a  DMNiarehy  etriMlyUmlted;  where  the  Mog's  mtntoien  aie  rappond  to  be  aeeoontaMe  to  the  natioBil 
awMiMy,  erealhr  each  abMiaqf  power  ■§  thoy  may  eemmltby  otian  torn  their  maeter. 
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thto.to  dissolve  the  parliament  $  setting  aside,  by  that  measnvey  the  tyial  of 
Us  minister^  and,  ibr  a  time,  the  bill  of  exclusioa  against  his  biother.(l> 

Though  this  parliament)  my  dear  Philip,  is  reprehensible  on  account  of  it« 
violence  and  its  credulity ;  and  although  some  of  its  members  seem  to  have 
been  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  party  and  a  strong  antipathy  against  the  royal 
family,  while  others  were  influenced  by.  the  money  or  France  or  the  intrigues, 
of  Uie  prince  of  Orange,  the  greater  number  were  animated  by  a  real  spirit 
of  patriotism,  hy  an  hohest  zeal  for  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  Of 
this  the  exclusion  bill  and  the  Habeas  Cormu  act  are  sufficient  proofs.  The 
latter,  which  particularly  distinguishes  the  English  constitution,  can  never 
be  too  much  applauded. 

The  personal  liberty  of  individuals  is  a  property  of  human  nature,  which 
nothing  but  the  certainty  pf  a  crime  committed  ought  ever  to  abridge  or 
restrain.  The  English  nation  had«  accordingly,  very  early  and  repeatedly,  as 
we  have  seen,  secured  by  public  acts  this  valuable  part  of  their  rights  as 
men ;  yet  something  was  still  wanting  to  render  personal  freedom  complete^ 
and  prevent  evasion  or  delay  from  ministers  and  judges.  The  act  of  liabeaa 
Cwrpu$^  passed  last  session,  answered  all  these  purposes,  and  does  equal 
honour  to  the  patriotism  and  the  penetration  of  those  who  framed  it  and 
carried  it  into  a  law.  This  act  prohibits  the  sending  of  any  English  subjecl 
to  a  prison  beyond  sea ;  and  it  provides,  that  no  judge  shall  refuse  to  any 
prisoner  a  writ,  by  which  the  jailer  is  directed  to  produce  in  court  the  body 
of  such  prisoner,  and  to  certifythe  cause  of  his  detainer  and  coitfmitment. 

The  general  rage  against  popery,  and  the  success  of  the  country  party  in 
the  English  parliament,  raised  the  spirit  of  the  Scottish  covenanters,  ajid 
gave  new  life  to  their  hopps.  Their  conventicles,  to  which  they  went  annedy 
became  more  frequent  and  numerous ;  and  though  they  never  acted  oflfen^ 
sively,  they  frequently  repelled  the  tnoops  sent  to  disperse  them.  But  even 
this  small  degree  of  moderation  could  not  long  be  preserved  by  a  set  of  wild 
enthusiasts,  who  thought  every  thing  lawful  for  the  support  of  their  godly 
cause ;  who  were  driven  to  madness  by  the  oppressions  oi  a  tyrannica)  govern* 
ment,  and  iattered,  by  their  friends  in  England,  with  the  prospect  of  relief  from 
their  troubles.  A  barbarous  violence  increased  the  load  of  their  calamities^ 
Sharpe,  archbishop  of  St  Vndrews,  was.  deservedly  obnoxious  to  the  eove- 
hanters.  Having  been  deputed  by  the  Scottish  clergy,  at  the  restoration,  to 
manage  their  interests  Wiln  the  king,  he  had  betrayed  them.  He  soon  after 
openly  abandoned  the  presbyterian  party ;  and  when  episcopacy  was  esta- 
blished in  Scotland,  his  apostacy  was  rewarded  with  tlie  dignity  of  primate. 
To  him  was  chiefly  intrusted  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  affiiirs ;  and,  in 
order  to  recommend  himself  to  the  court,  he  persecuted  the  covenanters,  or 
non-conformists,  with  unrelenting  rigour.  It  .was  impossible  for  human 
beings  to  snlier  so  many  injuries,  without  being  stimulated  against  Uieir  author 
by  the  keenest  emotions  of  indignation  and  revenge.  A  band  of  desperate 
fanatics,  farther  influenced  by  the  hope  of  doinff  an  acceptable  service  to 
heaven,  waylaid  the  archbishop  in  the  neighbouihood  of  St.  Andrews ;  and* 
after  firing  into  his  coach,  desj3Atched  him  with  many  wounds.(d) 

This  atrocious  action  furnished  the  ministry  with  a  pretext  for  a  more 
severe  persecution  of  the  covenanters,  on  whom,  without  distinction,  they 
threw  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  Sharpe.  The  troops  quartered  in  the  western 
counties  received  ovders  to  disperse,  by  force,  all  conventicles,  wherever  they 
should  be  found.  This  severity  obliged  the  covenanters  to  assemble  in  large 
bodies  $  and  their  success  in.  repelling  the  king's  forces  emboldened  them  to 
set  forth  a  declaration  against  episcopacy,  and  pubUcly  to  bum  the  acts  of 
parliament  which  had  established  that  mode  Of  ecclesiastical  government  in 
Scotland.  They  took  possession  of  Glasgow,  and  established  a  kind  of 
preaching  camp  in  the  neighbourhood ;  whence  they  issued  proclamations, 
declaring  that  they  fought  against  the  king's  supremacy  in  religious  matters, 
against  popery,  prelacy,  and  a  popish  succe8sor.(3) 
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Charles,  alarmed  at  tbis  insarrection,  de«patehed  the  dok'e  of  Momnouth, 
with  a  body  of  English  cavalry,  to  Join  the  royal  army  in  Septland,  and 
subdue  the  fanatics.  Monmouth  came  up  with  the  covenatiters  at  Bothwell- 
bridge,  between  Glasgow  aiid  Hamilton,  where  a  rout  rather  than  a  batt^ 
ensded,  and  the  insurgents  were  totally  dispersed. '  About  seven  hundred  of 
these  persecuted  and  misguided  men  fell  in  the  pursuit,  and  twelve  hundred 
were  made  prisofners.  But,  the  execution  of  two  clergymen  excepted,  this 
was  all  the  blood  that  was  shed,  Monmouth  used  his  victory  with  great 
moderation.  Such  prisoners,  as  would  promise  to  live  peaceably  in  future, 
were  dismissed. 

That  lenity,  however,  unfortunately  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  eourt; 
Monmouth  was  recalled  and  disgraced ;  and  the  dukb  of  York,  who  had 
found  a  pretence  to  return  to  England,  wa^  intrusted  with  the.  government 
of  Scotland.  Under  his  administraticm,  the  covenanters  were  exposed  to  a 
cruel  persecution  ;'and  such  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  them,  even  on 
frivolous  pretences,  as  make  humanity  shudder,  and  would  disfigure  the  cha* 
ncter  of  any  prince  les^  marked  with  severities  than  that  of  James.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  frequently  present  at  the  torturing  of  the  unhappy  criminals, 
and  to  have  viewed  thehr  sufferings  with  as  much  unfeeling  attention,  as  if  he 
had  been  contemplating  some  curious  experiment. (1) 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  Scotland,  a  new  parliament  was  assem- 
bled in  En^and,  where  the  spirit  of  party  still  raged  with  uuafbated  fury. 
Instead  of  reHtumer$nn6  Mhorrers  (or  those  who  applied  for  redress  of  griev* 
anees,  and  such  as  opposed  their  petitions),  into  which  the  nation  had  been 
for  some  time  divided,  the  court  and  country  parties  came  now  to  be-  distin* 
gulshed  by  the  still  prevailing  epiithets  of  Wmo  and  Tear.  The  court  party 
reproached  their  antagonists  with  their  ^nitv  to  the  fanatical  oonventiclefl 
in  Scotland,  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  Whigs;  and  the  country  party 
pretended  to  find  a  resemblance  between  the  courtiers  and  the  popish  banditti 
m  Ireland,  to  whom  the  appellation  of  Tory  was  afilxed.(3)  Such  was  the 
origin  of  those  party-names,  which  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to  the 
litest  posterity.  ,  . 

The  new  parliament  discovered  no  less  violence  than  the  former.  The 
commons  voted,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  the  subjects  of  England  to 
petition  the  king  for  the  sitting  of  parliament  and  *the  redress  of  grievances; 
and  they  resolved,  that  to  traduce  such  petitioning  is  to  betray  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  to  contribute  to  subvert  the  ancient  constitution,  and  to  introduce 
arbitrary  power.  They  renewed  tlie  vote  of  their  predecessors,  laying  the 
whole  blame  of  the  popish  plot  on  the  religion  of  the  duke  of  York ;  and  they 
brought  in  a  bill  for  excluding  him  from  the  throne.  This  bill  was  passed 
alter  a  warm  debate,  and  earned  up  to  the  house  of  peers ;  where  Shaitesbuiy 
and  Sunderiand  argued  powerfully  for  it,-  and  Halifax  ho  less  strenuously 
against  it.  Through  the  forcible  reasoning  of  the  latter,  who  discovered  an 
extent  of  sbilities  and  a  flow  of  eloquence  which  had  never  been  exceeded 
in  the  English  parliament,  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  minority  of 
thelords.r3) 

Enragea  at  this  disappointment,  the  commons  discovered  their  ill.  humour 
In  many  violent  and  unjustifiable  proceedings.  They  prosecuted  the  abhor* 
rers  $  they  impeached  the  Judges,  and  they  persecuted  all  the  most  intiniata 
friends  of  the  duke  of  York.  At  last  they  revived  the  impeachment  of  the 
popish  lords  in  the  tower^  and  singled  out  the  viscount  Stafford  as  their  vic- 
tim. He  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial ;  and,  although  labouring  under 
age  and  infirmities^  he  defended  himself  with  great  firmness  and  presence  of 
mind,  exhibiting  the  most  striking  proofs  of  his  innocence.  Yet,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all  unprejudiced  men,  he  was  condemned  by  a  nu^ority  of 
twenty-four  voices^  He  received  with  surprise,  but  resignation,  the  fatal  ver- 
dict ;  and  the  people,  who  had  exulted  over  his  conviction,  were  softened  into 

(t)  BiniHL  TcL  U  Tbii  leeount  of  the  apathy  of  Jama  ia  coii0^nMd  by  bia  lotten  III  Dalmnali^a 
i«y«iu9tftl  CDBiixiM,T0lU    BiiiiM^voA?iU.  it '4.mi.  UmmtLm 
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tears  at  his  ezecatiOD*  by  the  venerable  simplicity  of  his  appearance*.  He 
continued  on  the  scaffold  to  make  earnest  protestations  of  his  mnocenccy  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  (vesent  delusion  would  soon  be  over.  A  silent 
assent  to  his  asseverations  was  observed  through  the  vast  multitude  of  weep« 
ing  spectators ;  while  some  cried,  in  a  faltering  accent,  **  We  believe  you» 
my  lord  P  The  executioner  himsetf  was  touehea  with  the  general  sym- 
pathy. Twice  did  he  suspend  the  blow,  after  raisine  the  fatal  axe ;  and  When 
at  last,  by  a  third  effort,  he  severed  that  nobleman^sliead  from  his  body,  all 
the  spectators  seemed  to  feel  the  stroke.(l) 

,  The  execution  of  Stafford  opened,  in  some  measure,  the  eyes  of  the  natioUt 
biit  did  not  diminish  the  violence  of  the  commons.  They  still  hoped,  that 
the  king's  urgent  necessities  would  oblige  him  to  throw  himself  wholly  upoa 
their  venerosity.  They  therefore  brought  in. a  bill  for  an  association  to  pre* 
vent  Uie  duke  of  York,  or  any  papist,  from  succeeding  to  the  crown ;  and 
they  voted,  that  whoever  had  advised  his  majesty  to  refuse  the  exchision 
bill  were  enemies  to  the  king  and  kingdom.  Nor  did  they  stop  here.  They 
resolved,  that  until  a  bill  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  should  pass,  the  copn- 
mons  could  grant  the  king  no  supply,  without  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in 
Uiem  by  their  constituents.  And  that  Charles  might  not  be  enableo,  by  any 
other  expedient,  to  support  the  government,  and  preserve  himself  independent, 
they  farther  resolved,  that  whc^ver  should  thereafter  advapte  money  on  the 
customs,,  excise,  or  hearth  money ;  or  whoever  should  accept  or  buy  any 
tally  of  anticipation  upon  any  part  of  the  king's  revenue,  should  be  adjudged 
to  hinder  the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  become  responsible  for  his  conduct 
at  the  bar  Of  the  house  of  commons.(3) 

Having  got  intelligence  of  these  violent  proceedings,  Charles  came  to  a 
vesolution  to  pvorogue  the  parliament ;  for  although  he  was  sensible,  that  the 
peers,  who  had  rejected  the  exclusion  bill,  would  still  contmue  to  defend  the 
throne,  he  saw  no  hope  of  bringing  the  commons  to  any  better  temper,  and 
wias  persuaded  that  their  farther  sitting  could  only  serve  to  keep  faction  alive, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  general  ferment  of  the  nation.  When  they  received 
information  of  his  design,  they  resolved,  that  whoever  advised  his  majesty  to 
prorogue  his  parliament,  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  pass  the  bill  of  exclu- 
sion, was  a  betrayer  of  the  king,  an  enemy  to  the  Protestant  religion  and  to 
the  kingdom  of  England,  a  promoter  of  the  French  interest,  and  a  pensioner 
of  France.  (3)  This  furious  resolution,  and  others  of  the  same  nature;  deter- 
mined Uie  king  instantly  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  instead  of  proroguing  it. 

Both  parties  had  now  carried  matters  so  far,  that  a  civil  war  seem^  inevi- 
table, unless  the  king,  contrary  to  his  fixed  resolution  of  not  interrupting  the 
line  of  succession,  should  agree  to  pass  the  bill  of  exclusion.  Charles  saw 
his  danger,  and  was  prepared  to  meet  it.  A  variety  of  circumstances,  how- 
ever, conspired  to  preserve  the  nation  from  that  extremity,  and  to  fiiug  the 
whole  powers  of  government  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  king. 

The  PERsoiTAi.  cHAaACTCR  of  Charles,  who,  to  use  the  wor£  of  one  who 
knew  him  well,  with  great  ^utdbiest  of  coficeplwii,  pUnuaaUneu  of  Tint,  and 
variety  of  ibunv/cd^e,  **  had  not  a  grain  of  pride  or  vanity  in  his  whole  com- 
position,^(4)  had  always  rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  populace.  The  most 
affable,  best  bred  man  alive,  he  treated  his  subjects  like  noblemen,  like  gentle-* 
men,  like  freemen ;  not  like  vassals  or  boors.  His  professions  were  plausible, 
and  his  whole  behaviour  enga^ng ;  so  that  he  won  upon  the  hearts,  even  while 
he  lost  the  good  opinion  of  his  subjects ;  and  often  balanced  their  Judgment 
of  things  by  their  perumdl  inclination.  (5) 

These  qualities,  and  this  part  of  his  conduct,  went  a  great  way  to  give  the 
kinff  hold  of  the  affections  of  his  people.  But  these  were  not  all.  In  his 
public  conduct,  too,  he  studied  and  even  obtained  a  degree  of  popularity ;  for 
although  he  often  embraced  measures  inconsistent  wiUithe  political  interests 
of  the  nation,  and  sometimes  dangerous  to  the  liberty  and  religion  of  his  sub* 


Q)  Bnmct,  Tof.  U.    Hume,  vol  tUI.  (S)  JSnonuIt,  Dae.  1080,  aiiiJM.] 
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JeeWlie  had  never  bMn  found  to  persevere  obeUnately  inthenutrnthadabraje 
leluftted  into  that  path  which  |the  g^eral  opinion  seemed  to  point  oot  to  him. 
And,  as  a  farther  excuse,  his  worst  measures  were  atl  aJscribed  to  the  bigotry 
and  aiditraiy  principles  of  his  brother,  if  he  had  beenobstinate  in  denyinr, 
to  the  Voice  of  his  coafnuons,  the  bill  of  exclasion,  he  had  declared  himseu 
ready  to  pass  any  other  bill,  that  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  secure  the 
civil  and  relidous  liberties  of  his  people  during  the  reign  of  a  popish. suc- 
oessoc,  provided  it  did  not  tend  to  alter  the  descent  of  the  crown  in  the  true 
liqe.  This,  by  the  nation  at  large,  was  thought  no  unreasonable  concession ; 
and,  if  aceeptedt.  would  have  effectually  separated  the  king  from  the  duke  of 
York,  unless  he  had  changed  his  religion,  instead  of  uniting  them  together 
by  a  fear  made  common  to  both.  But  the  die  was  thrown ;  and  the  leaders 
of  the  whig  party  were  resolved  to  hazard  aU,  rather  than  hearken  to  any 
thing  abort  of  absolute  exciusi9n.(l) 

This  violence  of  the  commons  increased  the  number  of  the  king*s  friends 
among  the.people.  And  he  did  not  faU  to  take  advantage  of  such  n  fortunate 
circumstance,  m  order  to  strengthen  bis  authority,  and  to  disconcert  the  de- 
signs of  his  enemies.  He  represented  to  the  zealous  abettors  of,  episcopacy, 
the  multitude  of  presbyterians  and  other  sectaries  who  had  entered  into  the 
whig  party,  both  in  aiKl  out  of  parliament;  the  encouragement  and  favour 
they  met  witlu  and  the  loudness  of  their  clamours  against  popery  and  arhi- 
trarv  power;  which,  he  insinoated,  were  intended-only  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  more  moderate  and  intelligentjmrt  of  the  kingdom  from  their  repi^ 
lican  and  fanatical  views.  By  these  means,  he  made  the  nobility  and  cleigy 
apprehend,  that  the  whole  scheme, for  the  abolition  of  the  church  and  mo- 
narchy was  revived ;  and  that  the  same  miseries  and  oppressions  awaited 
them,  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  expiosed  during  the  former,  and  yet  re- 
cent usurpations  of  the  commons. 

The  memory  of  these  melancholy  times  also  united  many  cool  and  unpre- 
,  Judiced  persons  to  the  crown,  and  be^t  a  dread  lest  the- zeal  for  civil  liberty 
should  engraft  itself  once  more  on  religious  enUiusiasm,  and  deluge  the  nation 
in  blood.  The  king  himself  seemed  not  to  be  totally,  free  from  such  appre- 
heni^ions.  He  therefore,  ordered  the  new  parliament  to  assemble  at  Oxford, 
that  the  whig  party  mi^t  be  deprived  of  all  that  encouragement  and  sup^rt, 
which  they  might  otherwise  derive  from  the  vicinity  of  the  great  and  factious 
eity  of  London.  The  party  themselves  afiforded  a  striking  proof  of  the  Jus* 
tice  of  the  king's  fears.  Sixteen  peers,  all  violent  exclusionists,  with  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  at  their  head,  presented  a  petition  against  the  sitting  of 
the  parliament  at  Oxford ;  **  where  the  two  houses,*^  they  said,  **  could  not  de- 
liberate in  safety;  but  would  be  exposed  to  the  swords  of  the  papists  and 
their  adherents,  of  whom  too  many  had  crept  into  his  majesty's  guard8.'*(d) 
These  insinuations,  which  so  evidently  pointed  at  Charles  himself,  were 
thrown  out  merely  to  inflame  the  people,  not  to  persuade  the  kinffof  the  ter- 
ror of  the  parliament ;  and,  instead  of  altering  his  resolutipn,  tney  served 
only  to  eonnnn  him  in  the  propriety  of  it. 

tn  assembling  a  new  parliament,  so  soon  as  two  months  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  former,  Charies  had  little  expectetion  of  meeting  with  a  more 
fovourable  disposition  in  the  commons.  But  he  was  ilesirous  to  demonstrate 
his  willingness  to  meet  that  national  assembly ;  hoping,  if  every  method  of 
accommodation  should  fail,  that  he  wodld  be  the  better  enabled  to  justify 
himself  to  the  mass  of  his  people,  in  coming  to  a  final  breach  with  the  repre- 
sentative body.  The  commons,  on  their  psut,  might  readily  have  perceived, 
from  the  place  where  they  were  ordered  to  meet,  that  the  king  was  determined 
to  act  wiUi  firmness.  But  they  still  Mattered  themselves,  that  his  urgent  ne- 
cessities and  his  love  of  ease  would  ultimately  npake  him  yield  to  their  vehe- 
mence. They  therefore  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  tumult  and  noise.  The 
elections  went  every  where  against  the  court;  and  thepopukur  leaders,  armed, 
and  confident  of  victory,  came  to  Oxford  attended  by  numerous  bands  of  their 
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MTtiiailf.  The  ISbot  mtmben  for  the  eit^  of  London,  in  |mtieniar»  weie  fol- 
lowed by  Xwrge  companies,  wearing  in  their  hata  ribands,  in  which  were  woveii 
the  Mood-stirring  words,  Mo  PopuyJ  Ab  SUxveryi  The  kin^  also  made  a 
^ow  of  his  strenffth.  He  entered  Oxford  in  great  pomp.  His  guards  weit 
tegiiUrly  mustered ;  his  party  collected  their  rorce ;  and  all  things,  on  both 
sides,  wore  more  the  appearance  of  hostile  opposition,  than  of  civil  delibefa- 
tion  or  debaCe.(l) 

CharleSr  who  had  hitherto  addressed  his  parliaments  in  tlie  moft  soothing 
language,  on  this  occasion  assumed  a  more  authoritative  tone.  He  reproached 
the  former  house  of  commons  with  obstinacy,  in  rejecting  his  proffiored  lirnK* 
tations  s  he  ennessed  a  hope  of  finding  a  better  temper  in  the  present ;  and 
he  assured  both  houses,  that^  as  he  should  use  no  arbilraiT  government  hior- 
self,  he  was  resolved  not  to  suffer  tyranay  in  others.^  9)  The  commons  were 
not  overawed  by  this  appearance  of  vigour.  As  tney  consisted  chiefir  of 
the  same  members  that  sat  in  the  last  pariiament,  tbejr  chose  the  same  speaker, 
and  discovered  the  same  violence  as  formerly.  Tn^  revived  the  impeach* 
ment  of  Dauby,  the  inouiry  into  the  popish  plot,  and  the  bill  of  ezclusioii. 

Tlie  king,  who  was  offended  at  the  absurd  bigotry  of  his  brother,  and  willing 
to  agree  to  any  measure  that  might  gain  the  commons  without  breaking  the 
Ime  of  succession,  permitted  one  of  his  ministers  to  propose,  that  the  doke 
of  York  should  be  banished,  during  life,  five  htiudrea  miles  from  England^ 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  that,  on  the  king's  decease,  the  next  heir,  namely, 
the  princess  of  Orange,  should  be  constituted  regent,  wiA  regal  power. 
This,  es  lord  Bolingbroke  humorously  observes,  was  surely  not  to  vote  the 
lion  in  the  lobby  into  the  house :  it  would  have  been  to  vote  him  out  of  the 
house  and  lobby  both,  and  only  suffer  him  to  be  called  lion  still.(3)  But  the 
past  disappointments  of  the  popular  party,  and  the  opposition  made  by  the 
court,  had  soared  their  temper  to  such  a  degree,  tiiat  no  method  of  ezdudinff 
the  duke,  but  their  own,  could  give  them  satisfaction.  The  king's  proposu 
was,  therefore,  rejected  with  diBdain ;  and  Obaries,  thinking  he  had  now  a 
sufficient  apology  for  adopting  that  measure,  which  he  had  foresee  would 
become  necessary,  went  privately  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  dissolved  the 
parliament.(4) 

A  sudden  clap  of  Sunder  could  not  more  have  astonished  the  popular  party, 
than  did  this  bold  step.  Prepared  for  no  other  but  parliamentary  resistance, 
they  gave  all  their  towerinff  nopes  at  once  to  the  wind ;  and  the  great  bulwark 
of  opposition,  which  they  had  been  so  long  emfdoyed  in  raising,  quickly  va» 
nished  into  air.  They  were  made  sensible,  though  too  late,  that  they  had  mis* 
taken  the  temporizing  policy  of  Charles  for  timidity,  and  his  love  of  ease  for 
want  of  vigour.  They  found,  that  he  had  patiently  waited  until  things  should 
come  to  a  crisis ;  and  that,  having  procured  a  national  minority  on  his  side, 
he  had  set  his  enemies  at  defiance.  No  pariiament,  they  knew,  would  be 
summoned  for  some  years ;  and,  during  that  dangerous  interval,  they  foresaw 
that  the  court  would  nave  every  advantage  over  a  body  of  men  dispchrsed  and 
disunited.  Their  sfHrit  left  them  with  uieir  good  fortune :  fears  for  them* 
selves  succeeded  to  their  violence  against  the  crown.  They  were  appre- 
hensive that  a  prince,  whom  they  had  offended  and  distressed,  would  use  his 
victory  with  rigour.    And  they  were  not  deceived. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  king  became  more  severe  in  his  temper,  and 
Jealous  in  his  disposition.  He  immediately  concluded  a  secret  money-treaty 
with  France,  in  order  to  enaUe  him  to  govern  witfiout  pariiamentary  sup* 
plies  ;(6)  and  he  published  a  declaration,  in  vindication  of  his  late  violent 
measure.  That  declaration  was  ordered  to  be  read  m  all  the  churches  and 
ehapels  in  England.:  the  eloquence  of  the  clergy  seconded  the  arguments  of 
the  monarch:  addresses,  full  of  expressions  of  duty  and  loyalty,  were  sent 
to  him  from  all  the  legal  societies  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  people  in  general 
seemed  to  congratulate  their  sovereign  on  his  happy  escape  firom  pariia* 

Q)K«i]i^Tol.UI.   JaoftMlLiesi.  (9^  JtarMlt«/tt« JLir«,IUreiiai,iaBl. 

CL  J>iBM€rUlitmMPmrii€Bt  LMterttL  U)  BonHLfoLIL 

»]MqrBpMi.4tpyMtf.   iuMilLUSI,  w-««ht«.«. 
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it(l)    The  doetrloes  of  iwMiTe  obedience  and  iun-jr68istance  weie  i^ 

Vived ;  aiM  the  bench  and  the  pulpit  seemed  to  contend  widi  each  other,  which 
eoidd  show  meet  leal  for  unlimit^  power  in  the  crown* 

This  was  a  strange  and  sadden  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  the  nations 
yet,  had  the  kinr  pushed  his  victory  no  iaifher ;  had  he  been  contented  to 
enjoy  his  triumph  without  violence  or  ii^ustic^  his  past  conduct  might  have 
admitted  of  some  apolo^,  and  the  abettors  of  the  prerogative  might  have 
awakened  resentment  without  kindling  uVdignation.  But  Charles  was  unfor- 
tunately at  the  head  of  a  faetion*  who  seemed  to  think  that  the  hour  of  reta^ 
liation  was  come;  and  as  he  had  formerly  temporized  to  ouiet  his  enemies, 
he  now  Judged  it  necessary  to  give  way  to  the  vehemence  ei  his  friends.  In 
order  to  gratify  the  establlsfaed  clennr«  a  severe  prosecution  was  commenced 
aeainst  the  presbvterians,  and  other  Protestant  sectaries  who  had  been  the 
chief  support  of  the  ezclusionists  in  the  house  of  oommons :  and  the  whole 
gang  of  spies,  informers,  and  false  witnesses,  who  had  been  retained  by  the 
popular  party  in  order  to  establish  the  reality  pf  the  popish  plot,  and  whose 
perjuries  had  proved  fatal  to  so  many  Catholics,  were  now  enlisted  by  the 
court,  and  {dayed  off  ai  an  engine  against  their  former  patrons*  The 
royalists,  to  use  the  expression  of  a  nervous  writer,  thought  their  oppo- 
nento  so  much  covered  with  guilt,  that  n^uttke  itself  became  jmat  in  their 
punishment*(SI) 

Every  other  species  of  retaliation  but  this,  my  dear  Philip,  may  perhaps  be 
vindicated,  or  aomit  of  some  excuse.  Let  force  revenge  the  violences  com- 
mitted by  force :  let  blood  stream  for  blood ;  let  the  pillage  of  one  party  repky 
the  depredations  of  another;  let  the  persecuted,  in  their  turn,  become  perse- 
cutors, and  the  fagot  mutually  flame  ior  the  purgation  of  martyrs  .--^these  are 
but  temporary  evils,  and  may  soon  be  forgot ;  but  let  not  the  fountain  of 
justice  be  poisoned  in  its  source,  and  the  laws,  intended  to  protect  mankind, 
oeeome  instruments  of  destruction.  This  is  the  matest  calamity  that  can 
befall  a  nation,  famine  and  pestilence  not  excepted:  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  last  stage  of  political  degeneracy. 

In  those  times  of  general  corruptioh  and  alrject  servility,  when  all  men 
seemed  ready  to  prostrate  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  the  citizens 
of  London  stdl  retained  their  bold  spirit  of  liberty  and  independency.  The 
grand  jury  had  judiciously  rejected  an  indictment  against  the  earl  of  Shafles- 
bory,  on  account  6f  the  improbability  of  the  circumstances,  after  peijury  had 
gone  its  ntmost  length.  Enraged  at  this  disappointment,  the  court  endea^ 
voured  to  influence  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  and  succeeded;  but  as 
that  contest,  it  was  perceived,  might  be  to  renew  every  year,  something 
more  decisive  was  resolved  upon.  A  writ  of  Quo  Warranto  was  accordingly 
issued  against  the  city :  that  is,  an  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  a  corporation 
charter,  which  is  presumed  to  be  defective,  or  to  have  been  forfeited  by  some 
offence  to  be  proved  in  the  course  of  suit.  And  although  the  cause  of  the 
city  was  powerfully  defended,  and  the  ounces  pleaded  against  it  of  the  most, 
frivolous  Rind,  judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  the  crown.  (3)  The  aldermen 
and  common-council,  in  humble  suppKcation,  waited  upon  the  king;,  and 
Cbaries,  who  had  now  obtained  his  end,  agreed  to  restore  their  charter,  but 
on  such  terms  as  would  pot  the  proud  capital  entirely  in  his  power.  He 
reserved  to  himself  the  approbaium  of  the  principal  magistrates ;  with  this 
special  mviso,  that  should  his  majesty  twice  disapprove  of  the  lord-mayor 
or  sberifls  elected,  he  might,  by  his  own  commission,  appoint  others  in  their 


FUJed  with  consternation  at  the  fate  of  London,  and  convinced  how  ineffee- 
n  contest  with  the  court  would  prove,  most  of  the  other  corporations  in 


(S)  TMi  iMMrkaM*  ehaiMe,  at  BoriMl  ▼erTJiidleioiully  dbmtm,  tbowi  bow  little  dcipMul«nes 
piMad  Ml  pofmlw  Iraoioun,  wlikta  *«  teT*  iMr  ebMof*  and  tlMir  flimliii^ 
«0  cotrialy  n  MMor  Tettn."    Hist  1/  kit  Owu  Timm,  voL  IL 

8Macplienon,  IRmL  BriL  ehapi  vL 

b  ibM  tbtwlTtlctM  of  &  diy  of  London  ■ban  nem  ba  MMMd  ky  a^^ 
MBboaof  IbaeorponttQik  Atal  9  WUL  aitd  Maiy. 
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England  Burrendered  their  charten  Into  the  king^f  hands,  vid  paid  large 
sums  for  auch  new  ones  aa  he  waa  [deaaed  to  frame.  By  theae  meana  a  fatal 
atab  waa  fiTen  to  the  conatitution.  The  nomination  of  all  the  civil  magia- 
tratea,  with  the  diapoaal  of  all  officea  of  power  or  profit,  in  every  corporation 
in  the  kingdom,  waa  in  a  manner  veated  in  the  crown;  and  aa  more- than 
three-fourtha  of  the  heuae  of  commons  are  choaen  by  the  borouyrha,  the 
court  waa  made  aure  of  an  midiaputed  majority.  A  perfect  despotism  was 
e8tabli8he4« 

In  such  times,  when  it  waa  become  dangerous  even  to  complain,  i^aistance 
might  be  imprudent;  but  no  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  leffal  liberty  could 
be  criminal  m  men  who  had  been  bom  free.  A  project  of  this  kind  had  for 
some  time  been  entertained  by  a  aet  of  determined  men,  among  whom  were 
some  of  the  heads  of  the  country  party,  though  various  causes  had  hitherto 
prevented  it  from  being  brought  to  maturity;  particularly  the  impeachment 
of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  framer  of  the  plot,  and  hia  unexpected  depart- 
ure for  Holland,  where  he  soon  after  died.  But  the  zeal  of  the  conspirators, 
which  had  begun  to  languish,  was  rekindled  by  the  seizure  of  the  coipoitition 
charters,  and  a  regular  plan  for  an  insurrection  was  formed.  This  business 
was  committed  to  a'  council  of  six ;  the  members  of  which  were,  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  the  king*s  natural  son,  lord  Russell,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bedford, 
the  earl  of  Essex,  lord  Howard,  the  famous  Algernon  Sidney,  and  John 
Hampden,  grandson  of  the  illustrious  patriot  of  that  name. 

These  men  had  concerted  an  insurrection  in  the  city  of  London,  where 
their  influence  was  great ;  in  Scotland,  by  an  agreement  with  the  earl  of 
ArgylCr  who  eneaged  to  bring  the  covenantors  into  the  field ;  and  in  the 
west  of  England,  by  the  assistance  of  the  frienda  of  liberty  in  that  quarter. 
They  had  even  taken  measures  for  surprising  the  king's  guards,  tbouffh 
without  any  design  of  hurting  his  person;  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  Yonc, 
and  the  redress  of  grievances,  which  they  had  found  could  not  be  obtained  v 
in  a.  pariiamentary  way,  being  all  they  proposed  by  rising  in  arms.  Sidney 
and  Essex,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  embraced  the  idea  of  a  republic ;  but 
Russell  and  Hampden,  the  more  moderate  and  popular  conspirators,  had  no 
views  but  the  restoration  of  the  broken  constitution  of  their  country,  and  the 
securing  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties- of  the  nation. 
'  While  these  important  objects  were  in  contemplation,  but  before  any  blow 
had  been  struck,  or  even  the  time  fixed  for  such  a  purpose,  the  patriotic  con- 

S»trators  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  associates,  named  Rumsey.  Lord 
oward,  i  man  of  no  principle,  and  in  needy  circumstances,  also  became 
evidence  for  the  crown,  in  hopes  of  pardon  and  reward.  Others  of  less  note 
followed  the  infamous  example.  On  their  combined  evidence  several  of  the 
conspirators  were  seized,  condemned,  and  executed.  Among  these,  the  most^ 
distinguished  were  Russell  and  Sidney.  Both  died  with  uie  intrepidity  oC 
men  who  had  resolved  to  hazard  their  Uvea  in  the  field,  in  order  to  break  the 
fetters  of  slavery,  and  rescue  themselves  and  their  fellow-subjects  fromnn 
ignominious  despotism.(l)  Monmouth,  who  had  abaconded,  surrendered  on 
u  promise  of  pardon ;  Essex  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  tower ;  and  sufficient 

1>rQof  not  being  found  againat  Hampden  to  make  his  crime  capital,  he  was 
oaded  with  an  exorbitent  fine  $  wiiich,  as  it  was  beyond  his  ability  to  pay, 
'WM  equivalent  to  the  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment.(3) 

(1)  Lord  Gny*»  Hi&L •/  Uu  RfeUmn  PM.  State  THmIm, vol.  liL  Law« if  not JiMtie«, wm violated, 
in  order  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  Sidney,  wIkim  talents  the  Iring  feared.  RuweH's  popularity 
proved  no  leaf  fatal  to  bim.  He  waa  univereally  adoted  by  the  nation,  and  therefore  a  ncceaaary  vtetia 
in  inch  Uinea.  Chariea  aeooidingly  renlsted  every  attempt  to  save  him :  for  he  acomed,  on  hie  trial,  to 
deny  hie  idiare  In  the  concerted  isaurrection.  In  vain  did  lady  Ruaaell,  the  daughter  of  the  loyal  and  vir- , 
tuout  Southampton,  throw  herself  at  the  royal  feet,  and  crave  merry  for  her  husband ;  In  vain  did  tiie 
earl  of  Bedford  ofler  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  through  the  medlaUnn  of  the  all-prevailing  dutcheas  of 
Portsmouth,  for  the  life  of  his  son.  The  Icinc  was  inexorable.  And  in  order  to  put  a  mm  to  all  fanher 
importunity,  he  said.  In  reply  to  the  pari  of  Dartmouth,  one  of  his  fkvourite  courtiers,  and  lord  Ruaaell*i 
declared  enemy,  but  who  yet  advlM>d  a  pardon—"  I  must  have  his  life,  or  he  will  have  mine  !**  (Daliym 
pie's  ^fpend.  aiid  Mvm.  nart  i.)  "  My  death,"  said  Russell,  with  a  consolatory  prescience,  when  be  flrand 
Ills  Ibie  was  toavltaMe/'  wUI  be  of  mora  service  to  my  country  than  my  life  could  have  been  !?*  U.  Md. 
<  (9)  Bumei,  voL  il.  The  severity  of  Chailes,  in  punishing  these  over-senloos  friends  of  freedon,  i 
to  bava  been  Intaoded  to  suUm  tenor  into  tlis  whok*  **QPttiar  party;  and  vnfortanateiy  for  tiM  crink 
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Hw  defeating  of  Om  conspiracy^known  by  the  aaine  of  HbeJRy^-htmm 
Plot^  contributed  still  farther  w  strengrtheR  the  hands  of  goveniment»  already 
too  strong.  The  king  was  uniTenallv  congratulated  on  his  escape  i  new 
addresses  were  presented  to  him ;  and  the  doctrine  of  i|)aidicit  submission  to 
the  civil  magistrate*  or  an  ijinlimited  passive  obedience,  was  more  openly 
taughi  The  heads  of-  the  university  of  Oxford,  under  pretence  of  conoemn* 
ing  .certain  doctrines,  which  they  denominated  republican,  went  even  so  far 
as  to  pass  a  solemn  decree  in  favour  of  absolute  monarchy.  The  persecution 
was  renewed  agamst  the  Protestant  sectaries,  and  all  the  most  zealous  friends 
of  freedom,  who  were  persecuted  with  the  utmost  severity.  The  perversion 
of  justice  was  carried  to  a  still  greater  excess  by  the  court ;  and  the  duke  of 
York  was  recalled  from  Scotland,  and  restored  to  the  office  of  high  admiral, 
without  taking  the  test. 

This  violation  of  an  express  act  of  parliament  could  not  fail  to  give  offence  - 
to  the  more  discerning  part  of  the  nation ;  but  the  duke*s  aihUrary  counsels, 
and.  the  great  favour  and  indiilgeace  shown  to  the  Catholics,  through  his  influ- 
ence, were  more  general  causes  of  complaint.  He  indeed  held  entirely  the 
leins  of  government,  and  left  the  kin?  to  pursue  his  favourite  amusements ; 
to  loiter  with  his  mistresses,  and  lau^  with  his  courtiers.  Hence  the  cele- 
brated saying  of  Waller:— ^ The.  king  is  not  only  desirous  that  the  duke 
•hould  succeed  him,  but  is  resolved,  out  of  spite  to  his  parliaiAent,  to  make 
him  reign  even  in  his  lifetime." 

Apprehensive,  however,  of  new  conspiracies,  or  secretly  struck  with  the 
toiquity  of  his  administration,  Charles  is  said  seriously  to  have  projected  a 
change  of  measures.  He  was  frequently  overheard  to  remonstrate  warmly 
with  his  brother;  and  on  finding  tiim  obstinate  in  his  violent  counsels,  he 
resolved  once  more  to  banish  him  the  court,  to  caira  parliament,  and  throw 
himself  wholly  on  the  affisctions  of  his  people.  While  resolving  this  idea, 
he  was  seized  with  a  fit,  resembling  an  apoplexy ;  which,  after  an  mterval  of 
reason,  carried  hin^  off  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  not  without  sus- 
picions of  poison.(l)  These  suspicions  fell  not  on  the  duke  of  York,  but  on 
some  of  the  dutchess  of  Portsmouth's  Roman  Catholic  servants ;  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  worked  upon  by  her  confessor,  to  whom  she  had  com- 
municated the  king's  intentions,  or  by  those  her  confessor  had  trusted  with 
the  secret.(3) 

The  great  lines  of  Charleses  character  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  deli- 
neate. As  a  prince,  he  was  void  of  ambition,  and  destitute  of  a  proper  sense 
Of  his  dignity,  in  relation  to  foreign  politics.  In  regard  to  domestic  politics, 
he  was  able  and  artful,  but  mean  and  disingenuous.  As  a  husband  he  waa 
unfaiUiful,  and  neglectful  of  the  queen's  person,  as  well  as  of  the  respect  due 
to  her  character.  As  a  gentleman  and  companion,  he  was  elegant,  easy,  gay, 
and  facetious ;  but  having  little  sensibility  of  heart,  and  a  very  bad  opinion 
of  human  nature,  he  appears  to  have  been  inciqwble  of  friendship  or  grati- 
tude. As  a  lover,  however,  he  was  generous,  and  seemingly  even  affectionate. 
He  recommended,  with  his  latest  breath,  the  dutchess  of  Portsmouth,  whom 
he  had  loaded  with  benefits,  and  her  son,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  to  his  brother : 
and  he  earnestly  requested  him  not  to  let  poor  Nell 'starve  !(3)  This  was 
Nell  Gwyn,  whom  the  king  had  formerly  taken  from  the  stage ;  and  who, 
though  no  longer  regarded  as  a  mistress,  h^d  still  served  to  amuse  him  in  a 
vacant  hour.^'Q  So  warin  an  attachment,  in  his  last  moments,  to  the  objects 
of  an  v^nlawrul  passion,  has  been  regarded,  by  a  great  divine  and  popular 
historian,  as  a  blemish  in  the  character  of  Charles.  But  the  philosopher 
judges  differently :  he  is  glad  tb  find,  that  so  profligate  a  prince  was  capable 
of  any  sincere  attachment;  and  considers  even  this  sympathy  with  the 

»60iii|Hf«5y  of  an  InlWor  Und,  wWcb  alimMl  atUie  WnTillfttbeiiigdl^ 

Aim  100  good  a  pretext  for  hit  rifoiir.    Tbe  oatoMnHMlihn  pM  wu  coofoiuidedf  on  all  Uie  trlato,  with  that 

(1)  Burnet,  voL  U.  («)  W.  IWd.  ^         ,  (31  Burnet,  nbliup. 

X4)  tt  mm  aeem  aooMwhat  voaceooniableUMt  Charla^  after  eo  kni  an  acquaintance,  •houM  bava  loft 
HelMnindianeeeMltou>eond{tlon,MtobefaidaBgflrofBtarTinf.   BuMhle  raquait  niHt  onljr  be  coori- 
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6bieetB  of  Mnsnalfty,  when  the  illuBions  of  seiJw  could  no  longer  deeeiTey 
JM  an  honour  to  hie  memory. 

The  religion  of  Gharlee,  and  his  receiving  the  sacrament,  on  his  death-bed, 
from  Hudmeston,  a  pofnsh  priest,  while  he  refused  it  fhnn  tiie  divines  of  the 
church  of  Engfland,  and  disregarded  their  exhortations,  have  also  afforded 
matter  of  reproach  and  qltercation.  But  if  the  king  was  really  a  Roman 
Catholic,  as  is  generally  believied,  and  as  I  have  ventored  to  affirm  on  -respect- 
able authoritie8,(l)  he  could  neither  be  blamed  for  concealing  his  religion  from 
•his  subjects,  npr  for  dying  in  that  faith  which  he  had.  embraced.  If,  as  others 
contend,  he  was  not  a  Catholic,  his  brother  took  a  very  extraordinary  step^ 
in  making  him  die  in  the  Romish  communion.  But  if  he  was  so  weak,  when 
Huddleston  was  introduced  to  him  by  the  duke  of  York,  as  to  be  unable  to 
refuse  compliance ;  if  he  agreed  to  receive  the  sacrament  from  the  divines 
of  the  church  of  England,  but  had  not  power  to  swallow  the  elements  ;(3j 
tliese  circumstances  prove  nothing  but  his  own  feeble  condition,  and  the  blind 
bigotry  pf  his  brother.  The  truth,  however,  se^ms  to  b^,  that  Charles,  while 
in  high  health,  was  of  no  particular  religion;  but  that, having  been  early  ini* 
tiated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  he  always  fled  to  the  altar  of  superstition  when 
his  spirits  were  low,  or  when  his  life  was  thou&rht  in  danger. 

We  must  now,  my  dear  Philip,  return  to  the  line  of  general  history,  and 
examine  the  farther  progress  of  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XiV.,  before  we  cany 
lower  the  affairs  of  En^and. 


LETTER  XV. 

A  general  View  oftheAffhirs  on  tke  OmtmefOj  from  ^  Peace  ^Mtnegueti^  «» 
1678;  (o  the  League  of  AugAurg^  in  1687. 

The  peace  of  Nimeguen,  as  might  have  been  foreseen  by  the  allies,  instead 
of  setting  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.,  only  left  him  leisure  to 
perfect  that  scheme  of  universal  monarchy,  or  absolute  sovereignty,  in  Eo* 
rope  at  least,  into  which  he  was  flattered  by  his  poets  and  orators ;  and  which, 
at  length,  roused  a  new  and  more  powerful  confederacy  against  him.  While 
the  empire,  Spain,  and  Holland  disbanded  their  supernumerary  troops,  Lewis 
still  kept  up  all  his :  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace,  he  maintained  a  formida^ 
ble  anny,  and  acted  as  if  he  had  been  already  the  sole  sovereign  in  Europe^ 
and  all  other  princes  but  his  vassals.  He  established  Judicatures  for  reuniting 
such  territories  as  had  anciently  depended  upon  the  three  bishopricks,  Mets, 
Toul,  and  Verdun ;  upon  Alsace,  or  any  of  his  late  conquests.  These  arbi- 
trary courts  inquired  into  titles  buried  in  the  most  remote  antiquity:  they 
cited  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  even  the  king  of  Spain,  to  appear  before 
Chem,  and  to  render  homage  to  the  king  of  France,  or  to  bebold.the  confisca- 
tion of  their  possessions. 

No  European  prince,  since  the  time  of  Chariemagne,  had  acted  so  mueh 
like  a  master  and  a  judge  as  Lewis  XIV.  The  elector  palatine,  and  the 
elector  of  Treves,  were  divested  of  the  signories  of  Falkenberg,  Germer- 
sheim,  VaMentz,  and  other  places,  by  his  imperious  tribunals;  and  he  laid 
claim  to  the  ancient  and  free  city  of  Strasburg,  as  tiie  capital  of  Alsace. 
This  large  and  rich  city,  which  was  the  mistress  of  the  Rhine  by  means  of 
its  bridge  over  that  river,  had  long  attracted  the  eye  of  the  French  monarch : 
and  his  minister  Louvois,  by  the  most  artful  conduct,  at  last  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  it.  He  ordered  troops  to  enter  Lorrain,  Franche«Comt^  and 
Alsace,  under  pretence  of  employing  them  in  working  on  the  fortifications  in 
these  provinces.  But,  according  to  concert,  they  all  assembled  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Strasburg,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  took 
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poffeasion  of  the  gnmd  between  the  Rhine  and  tfaeoit^  as  well  ai  of  the 
redoabt  that  covered  the  bridge^  Louvois  appeared  at  .their  head,  and  de- 
manded that  the  town  should  be  piU  under  tne  protection  of  his  master. 
The  magistrates  had  been  corrupted :  the  inhabitants  were  alhconstematjon: 
tiie  city  opene4  ite  gates,  after  having  secured  its  privileges  by  capitulation. 
Yauban,  who  had  fortified  so  many  pUoesv  here  exhausted  his  igrt,  and  ren- 
dered Strasburg  the  strongest  banier  of  France.(l)  ' 

Nor  did  Lewia  behave  with  less  arrogance  on  toe* side  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. He  demanded  the  country  of  Alost  from  the  Spaniards,  on  fhe  roost 
frivolous,  and  even  ridiculous  pretence.  His  minister,  he  said,  had  forgot  to 
insert  it  in  the  articles  of  peace ;  and  as  it.  was  npt  immediately  yielded  to 
him,  he  blockaded  Luzemburg.fd)  Alarmed  at  these  ambitions  pretensions, 
the  empire*  Spain,  and  Holland  began  to  take  measures  for  restraining  the 
encroachmentis  of  France*  But  Spain  was  yet  too  feeble  to  enter  upon  a  new 
war,  and  the  imperial  ajrmies  were  required  in  another  quarter,  to  oppose  a 
more  pressing  danger. 

The  Hungarians,  whose  privileges  Leopold  had  never  sufficiently  respected, 
had  ag^in  broke  but  into  rebellion ;  and  Tekeh,  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  * 
had  called  in  the  Turks  to  the  support  of  his  countrymen.    By  the  assistance 
of  the  basha  of  Buda,  he  ravaged  Silesia,  and  reduced  many  important  places 
in  Hungar]^:  while  Mahomet  IV.,  the  reigning  sultan,  was  preparing  the 

Siost  formidable  force  that  the  Ottoman  empire  had  ever  sent  against 
hristendom. 

Leopold,  foreseeing  that  the  gathering  storm  would  finally  break  upon 
Germany,  besides  demanding  the  assistance  of  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  John  Sobieski,  king  of 
Poland.  Meanwhile,  the  grand  vizier,  Kara  Mustapha,  passing  thiough  Hun- 
gary, at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  janizaries,  thirty  thousand  spahts,  and  two 
hundred  thousand  common  men  assembled  for  the  occasion,  with  baggage 
and  artillery  in  proportion  to  such  a  multitude,  advanced  towards  Vienna. 
The  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  commanded  the  imperial  forces,  attempted  in  vain 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  invader.  The  Turks,  under  the  grand  vizier, 
took  the  right  of  the  Danube,  and  Tekeli,  with  the  Hungarians,  the  left. 
Seeing  his  c«upital  threatened  on  eveiy  side,  the  emperor  retired  first  to  Lintz, 
and  afterwara  to  Pas^au.  Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  followed  the  court, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  on  all  sides,  but  fugitives,  equipages,  and  car- 
riages laden  with  moveables.  (3)  The  whole  empire  was  thrown  into  con* 
stemation.  . 

The  garrison  of  Vienna  amounted  to  about  fifteen  thousand  men ;  and  the 
citizens  able  to  bear  arms,  to  near  fifty  thousand.  The  Turks  invested  the 
town  on  the  17th  of  July ;  and  they  had  not  only  destroyed  the  suburbs,  but 
made  a  bfreach  in  the  body  of  the  place  by  the  first  of  September.  The  duke 
of  Lorrain  had  been  sp  fortunate  as  to  prevent  the  Hungarians  from  Joining 
the  Turks,  but  v^as  unable  to  lend  the  garrison  any  relief;  and  an  assault 
was  every  moment  expected,  when  a  deliverer  appeared.  John  Sobieski,  king 
of  Poland,  having'  Jomed  his  troops  to  those  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the 
Circles,  made  a  signal  to  the  besieged  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  Calem- 
berg,  and  inspired  them  with  new  hopes.  Kara^  Mustapha,  who,  from  a  con- 
tempt of  the  Christians,  had  neglected  to  push  the  assault,  and  who,  amid 
the  progress  of  ruin,  had  wantoned  in  luxury,  was  now  made  sensible  of  his 
mistake,  when  too  late  to  repair  it. 

The  Christians,  to  the  number  of  sixty-four  thousand,  descended  the 
mountain,  under  the  command  pf  the  kiiig  of  Poland,  the  duke  of  Lorrain, 
and  an  incredible  number  of  German  prinees.  The jmnd  vizier  advanced  to 
meet  them  at  tlie  head  of  the  main  body  of  the  Turkish  army,  while  he 
ordered  an  assault  to  be  made  upon  the  cit]r  with  twenty  thousand  men,  who 
were  left  in  the  trenches.  The  assault  failed;  and  the  Turks,  being  seized 
with  a  panic,  were  routed  almost  without  resistance.    Only  five  hundred  of 
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the  Ticton  fell,  and  not  above  one  thousand  of  the  yanqnished.  And  so  great 
was  the  tenor,  and  so  precipitate  tne  fligrht,  of  the  infidels,  that  they  abandoned 
not  only  their  tents,  artillery,  and  baggage,  but  left  behind  tbem  even  the 
famous  standard  of  Mahomet,  which  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  pope  !(1) 
The  Turks  ]:eceived  another  defeat  in  the  plain  of  Barean ;  and  allHungaiy, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Danube,  was  recovered  by  the  imperial  arms. 

The  king  of  France,  who  had  supported  the  malecontcnts  in  Hungary,  and 
who  enconraged  the  invasion  of  tne  Turks,  raised  however  the  blockade  of 
Luiemburg,  when  they  approached  Vienna.  **  I  will  never,**  said  he, 
^attack  a  Christian  prince,  while  Ofaristendom  is  in  danger  from  the  infi- 
del8^'*(2)  He  whs  confident  when  he  made  his  declaration,  that  the  iqiperiai 
city  would  be  taken,  and  had  an  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  ready 
to  oppose  the  farther  projg;ress  of  those  very  Turks  whom  he  had  invited 
thither!  By  becoming  the  protector  of  the  empire,  he  hoped  to  get  his 
son  elected  Icing  of  the  Romans.(3)  But  this  scheme  being  defeated,  and 
the  apprehensions  of  Christendom  removed  by  the  relief  of  Vienna  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Turks,  Lewis  returned  to  the  siege  of  Luxemburg ;  and 
iBQUcedy  in  a  short  time,  not  only  that  place,  but  also  Conrtray  and  Dix< 
mude. 

£nraged  at  these  violences,  the  Spaniards  declared  war,  and  attempted  to 
retaliate.  And  the  prince  of  Orange  was  ea^r  for  a  seneral  conf^eracv 
against  France ;  but  not  being  able  to  induce  his  uncle,  we  king  of  EnglancL 
to  take  part  in  it,  he  laid  aside  the  desi|[n.  The  emperor,  still  deeply  involved 
in  the  war  with  the  Turks  and  Hungarians,  conld  make  no  eflbrt  on  the  side 
of  Flanders ;  and  the  Spaniards  alone  were  unequal  to  the  contest  m  which, 
forgetting  their  weakness,  they  had  rashly  engaged.  A  truce  of  twenty  years 
was,  therefore,  concluded  by  Spain  and  the  empire  with  France  at  Ratisbon. 
The  principal  articles  of  this  temporary  treaty  were,  that  Lewis  should  restore 
Courtray  and  Dixmude,  but  retain  possession  of  Luxemburg,  Strasburg,  the 
fortress  of  Kehl,  and  part  of  the  reunions  made  by  his  arbi^ary  courts  esta- 
blished at  Metz  «nd  Bri8ac.(4) 

The  glory  and  greatness  of  the  French  monarch  were  still  farther  extended 
by  means  of  his  naval  power.  He  had  now  raised  his  lately  created  marine 
to  a  degree  of  force  that  exceeded  the  hopes  of  France,  and  increased  the 
fears  of  Europe.  He  had  upwards  of  a  hundred  ships  of  the  line,  and  sixty 
thousand  8eamen.(5)  The  magnificent  port  of  Toulon,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, was  constructed  at  an  immense  expense ;  and  that  of  Brest,  upon  the 
ocean,  was  formed  on  as  extensive  a  plan.  Dunkirk  and  Havre-de-Grace 
were  filled  with  ships ;  and  Rochefort,  in  spite  of  nature,  was  converted  into 
a  convenient  harbour.  Nor  did  Lewis,  though  engaged  in  no  naval  war, 
allow  his  ships  to  lie  inactive  in  these  ports.  He  sent  out  squadrons,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  to  dear  the  seas  of  the  Barbary  pirates :  he  ordered  Algiers 
twice  to  be  bombarded;  and  he  had  the  {deasure  not  only  of  humbling  that 
haughty  predatory  city,  and  of  obli^ng  the  Algerines  to  release  all  their 
Christian  slayes»  but  of  subjecting  Tunis  and  Tripoli  to  the  same  condi- 
tions.(6) 

The  republic  of  Genoa,  for  a  slight  oflTence,  was  no  less  severely  treated 
than  Algiers.  The  Genoese  were  accused  of  having  sold  bombs  and  gun- 
powder to  ttie  Algerines,  and  they  had  farther  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Lewis,  by  enga^cing  to  build  four  galleys  for  the  Spaniards.  He  commanded 
them,  under  pain  of  his  resentment,  not  to  launch  those  galleys.  Incensed 
at  this  insult  on  their  independency,  the  Genoese  paid  no  regard  to  the  me- 
nace. Thev  seemed  even  desirous  to  show  their  contempt  of  such  arrogance ; 
but  they  had  soon  occasion  to  repent  their  temerity.  Fourteen  ships  of  the 
line,  twenty  galleys,  ten  bomb-xetches,  and  several  frigates,  immediately 
sailed  from  Toulon,  under  old  du  Quesne ;  and  appearing:  before  Genoa, ' 
suddenly  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  part  of  those  magnificent  bnildings, 
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winch  hare  obtained  for  that  city  the  Appellation  of  psovn.  Four  thoosand 
men  ^ere  landed,  and  the  suburb  of  St.  Peter  d*Arena  was  homed.  It  now 
became  necessary  for  the  Genoese  to  make  submissions,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  total  .destruction  of  their  capital.  Lewis  demanded  that  the  doge,  and 
four  of  the  principal  senators,  should  come  and  implore  his  clemency  in  his 
palace  at  .Versailles;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Genoese  from  eluduif  this 
satisfaction,  or  depriving  him  of^any  partof  bis  triumph,  he  insisted  that  the 
doge,  who  should  be  sent  to  deprecate  his  vengeance,  should  be  continued  in 
office,  notwithstanding  the  perpetual  law  of  the  republic,  t^  which  a  doge  is 
deprived  of  his  dignity  the  moment  he  ^uits  the  city.(l)  These  humiliating 
conditions  were  complied  with.  Impenale  Lascaro,  doge  of  Genoa,  in  his 
ceremonial  habit,  accompanied  by  four  of  the  pnncipal  senators,  i4)peared 
before  Lewis  in  a  aupplicating  posture.  The  doge,  who  was  a  man  of  wit 
and  vivacity,  on  being  asKed  by  the  French  courtiers  what  he  saw  most 
extraordinary  at  Versailles,  very  pointedly  replied — ^"  To  see  myself  here !" 

The  grandeur  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  now  at  its  highest  point  of  elevation ; 
but  the  sinews  of  his  real  power  were  already  somewhat  slackened,  by  the 
death  of  the  great  Colbert.  That  excellent  minister,  to  whom  France  owes 
her  most  valuable  manufactures,  her  commerce,  and  her  navy,  had  enabled 
his  master,  by  the  order  and  economy  with  which  he  conducted  the  finances, 
lo  support  the  most  expensive  wars ;  to  dazzle  with  .his  pomp  all  the  nations 
of  Europe ;  and  to  corrupt  its  principal  courts,  without  distressing  his  people. 
He.  has,  however,  been  accused  of  not  sufficiently  encouraging  agriculture, 
and  of  paying  too  mvch  attention  to  the  manufactures  connected  with  luxury. 
But  these,  which  for  a  time  made  all  her  neighbours  in  a  manner  tributary  to 
France,  he  was  senefible,  only  could  supply  the  excessive  drain  of  war,  and 
the  ostentatious  waste  of  the  king.  He  was  not  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
judgment.'  The  necessities  of  the  state  obliged  him  to  adopt  a  temporary 
policy ;  and  to  encouraffe  the  more  sumptuous  manufactures  at  the  expense 
of  general  industry,  and  consecjucntly  of  population. 

But  in  the  prosecution  of  this  system,  which,  though  radically  defective, 
was  the  best  that  could  be  adopted  m  such  circumstances,  Colbert  employed 
the  wisest  measures.  He  not  only  established  the  most  ingenious  and  least 
known  manufactures,  such  as  silks,  velvets,  laces,  tapestries;  carpets;  but  he 
established  them  in  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  places,  and  encouraged, 
without  distinction,  persons  of  all  nations  and  all  religions.  Above  the  rest, 
the  Hogonots,  or  French  Protestants,  seemed  to  claim  his  attention.  Having 
long  lost  their  political  (consequence,  they  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  manu- 
factures. They  every  where  recommended. themselves  by  their  industry  and 
ingenuity,  which  were  often  rewarded  with  ^ great  opulence.  This  opulence 
begot  envy ;  envy  produced  jealousy ;  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Colbert, 
who  had  always  protected  and  patronised  them,  these  useful  and  ingenious 
sectaries,  without  the  imputation  of  any  crime,  were  exposed  to  a  cruel  and 
impolitic  persecution,  which  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
their  native  country. 

This  persecution,  whose  progress  was  marked  by  the  revocation  of  the 
famous  edict  of  Nantz,  which  secured  to  the  French  Protestants  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  was  understood  to  be  perpetual,  throws  peculiar 
,  dissrace  on  the  polished  court  and  enlightened  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  Even 
before  the  revocation  of  that  edict,  so  blindly  bigoted,  or  violent  and  short- 
sighted, were  the  French  ministers,  that  the  Protestants  were  not  only 
excluded  from  all  civil  employments,  but  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any 
share  in  the  principal  silk  manufactories,  though  they  only  could  carry  them 
on  to  advantage  1(3) 

One. might  Siink,  from  such  regulations,  that  those  ministers  had  lived  in 
tiie  darkest  ages,  or  were  determined  to  ruin  the  state.    Nor  were  their    . 
ordinances,  after  repealing  the  edict  of  Nantz,  less  impolitic  or  absurd.    They 
b^inished  all  the  Protestant  pastors,  without  once  suspecting  the  flock  would 
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Iftlloir  them:  and  when  that  evil  was  peroehred,  it  was  toctfectuaBy  decreed, 
that  such  as  attempted  to  leave  the  kingdom  sbonld  be  sent  to  the  gaHeje. 
Those  who  vemained,  were  prohibited  even  tiie  private  exercise  of  thetr 
leliffion  on  pain  of  death ;  and,  by  a  singular  piece  of  baiimrityy  ttie  chfldren 
of  Protestants  were  ordered  to  be  taken  from  their  narents,  and  committed 
to  their  nearest  Catholic  relations ;  or^in  deftiult  of  those,  to  such  other  good 
Catholics  as  the  judges  should  appoint  for  their  education.  AH  the  terroim 
of  military  execution,  and  all  the  artifices  of  priestcraft,  w6re  employed  to 
make  converts ;  and  such  as  relapsed,  were  sentenced  to  the  most  cruel  pn- 
nisbments.  A.  twentieth  part  of  tne  whole  body  was  piit  to  death  in  a  short 
time,  and  a  price  was  sdt  on  the  heads  of  the  rest,  who  were  hunted  like  wild 
beasts  upon  the  mountains.(l) 

By  these  severities,  in  spite  of  the  gnaMs  that  were  placed  on  the  frontiers, 
and  every  other  tyrannical  restraint,  France  was  deprived  of  near  six  hundred 
Uiousand  of  her  most  valuable  inhabitants,  who  carried  their  wealth,  their 
industry,  and  their  skill  in  ingenious  manufactures,  into  England,  Holland, 
and  Germany;  where  Lewis  XIV.  found,  in  his  own  fugitive,  and  once 
faithful  subjects,  not  only  formidable  rivals  in  commerce,  but  powerful 
enemies  burning  with  revenge,  and  gallant  soldiers  ready  to  set  bounds  to  his 
ambition. 

But  while  Lewis  thus  persecuted  the  French  Protestants,  contrary  to  all 
the  principles  of  humani^  and  sound  policy,  he  was  no  dupe  to  the.  court  of 
Rome.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  mortify  Innocent 
XJm  a  man  of  virtue  and  abilities,  who  now  filled  the  papal  chair.  He  carried 
ecclesiastical  disputes  with  him  as  far  as  possible,  without  separating  the 
Gallican  church  entirely  from  the  apostolic  see.  In  civil  affairs,  the  contest 
was  still  warmer,  and  took  its  rise  from  a  singular  abuse.  The  ambassadors 
of  popish  princes  at  Rome  extended  what  they  called  their  qvariert^  or  the 
rig^t  of  freedom  and  asylum,  to  a  great  distance  from  their  houses.  This 
pernicious  privilege  rendered  one*half  of  Rome  a  certain  refuge  for  all  sorts 
of  criminals ;  and,  by  another  privilege,  as  whatever  .entered  Rome  under  the 
sanction  of  an  ambassador's  name,  paid  no  duty,  the  trade  of  the  city  suff*ered, 
and  the  state  was  defrauded  of  its  revenue.  In  order  to  remedy  these  abuses. 
Innocent  prevailed  on  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  to  fore£[0  such 
odious  rights :  and  an  application  to  the  same  purpose  was  made  to  tne  king 
of  France,  entreating  him  to  concur  with  the  other  princes  in  promoting  the 
tranquillity  and  good  order  of  Rome.  Lewis,  who  was  already  dissatisfied 
with  the  pope,  haughtily  replied,  that  he  had  never  made  the  conduct  of  others 
an  example  to  himself;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  make  himself  an  example 
to  others  !(8)  He  accordingly  sent  his  ambassador  to  Rome,  surrounded 
with  guards  and  other  armed  attendants ;  and  Innocent  was  able  to  oppose 
him  only  with  excommunications. 

This  triumph  over  the  spiritual  father  of  Christendom  was  the  last  msult 
on  the  dignity  of  sovereigns,  which  Lewis  XIV.  was  suffered  to  commit  with 
impuni^r.  The  emperor  had  taken  Buda  from  the  Turks,  after  an  obstinate 
siege :  he  had  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter  at  Mohatz :  he  had  entirely 
sutMined  the  Himgariain  malecontents :  he  had  even  got  the  crown  of  Hungary 
declared  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria,  and  his  son  Joseph  proclaimed 
king  of  that  country.  Though  still  engaged  in  hostilities  with  tne  infidels, 
he  had  now  leisure  to  turn  his  eye  towards  France ;  nor  could  he  do  it  with 
indifference.  The  same  vainglorious  ambition  which  had  prompted  Lewis 
to  tyrannize  over  the  pope,  and  to  persecute  his  Protestant  subjects,  that,  to 
use  the  language  of  his  historians,  as  there  was  oiva  king  there  might  be  but 
CUB  religion  in  the  monarchy,  and  which  Justly  alarmed  all  Germany  and 
the  North,  at  length  awakened  the  resentment  of  Leopold. 

A  league  had  been  already  concluded  by  the  whole  empire  at  A^sbui|^,  in 
order  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  France,  and  to  vindicate  the  ofci^cts 
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of  tketreatiM  of  WettpMla,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Nimegnen.  And  an  am* 
bitioas  attempt  of  Lewis  XIV<  to  get  the  cardinal  de  I^irstembarg,  one  of 
his  own  creaturesi  made  elector  of  Cologne  in  opposition  to  the  emperor,  at 
once  showed  the  necessity  of  such  an  association,  and  lighted  anew  the  flames 
of  war  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  Spain  and  Holland  had  become 
principals  in  the  le^oe ;  Denmaric,  Sweden,  and  Savoy  were  afterward 
gained;  so  that  th&  accession  of  England  seemed  only  wantinffto  render  the 
confederacy  complete,  and  that  was  at  last  acquired.^rBut, ,  before  I  enter 
into  particula^rs,  we  must  take  a  view  of  the  unhappy  reijfn  of  James  ILy^nd 
the  great  change  in  the  Etaglish  constitution  with  which  it  was  terminated. 


LETTER  XVL 
GrM  BritiAn  and  irektnd  during  Ihe  Reign  of  Jamiet  U. 

Charlbs  Il.y  by  his  popular  chliraeter  and  temporizing  policy,  had  so  gene* 
rally  reconciled  Che  English  nation  to  his  arbitrary  admioistratron,  that  Iha 
obnoxious  relieion,  and  even  the  blind  bigotry  of  bis  brother,  may  perhaps  be 
oonsidered  as  fortunate  circumstances  for  the  British  constitution.  For  had 
James  II.  been  a  Protestant,  he  might  quietly  have  established  despotism  in 
England ;  or  had  he,  as  he  formeriy  promised,  made  his  religion  a  private 
affair  between  God  and  his  own  conscience,  he  mi^ht  still  have  been  able  to 
subdue  the  small  remains  of  liber^,  and  to  establish  that  absolute  government 
which  he  loved. '  But  the  Justice  of  these  reflections  will  best  appear  from  the 
fiicts  by  which  they  were  suggested. 

The  new  king,  who  was  fifty  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the  thr6ne» 
began  his  reien  with  a  very  popular  act.  He  immediately  assembled  the  privy 
council,  and  declared,  that  although  he  had  been  represented  as  a  man  of  arfoir 
trary  principles,  and  though  determined  not  to  relinquish  the  just  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  he  was  resolved  to  maintain  the  established  govern- 
ment, both  in  church  and  state,  being  sensible  that  the  laws  of  England  were 
svfllcient  to  make  him  as  great  a  monarch  as  he  could  wish.(l)  This  decla* 
ration  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  council,  and  was  received  with  the  warm* 
est  applause  oy  the  nation.  As  James  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  a  prince 
of  ummpeached  honour  and  sincerity,  no  one  doubted  but  his  intentions  were' 
conformable  to  his  professions.  ^  We  have  now,**  it  was  commonly  said, 
"  the  word  of  a  king ;  and  a  word  never  yet  broken  !**f  3)  It  was  represented 
as  a  greater  security  to  the  constitution  than  any  that  laws  could  ffive.  Ad* 
dresses  poured  in  from  all  quartets,  full  not  only  of  expressions  of  duty,  but 
of  the  most  servile  adulation.  (3)  . 

But  this  popularity  was  of  short  continuance.  The  nation  was  soon  con* 
vinced,  that  the  king  either  was  not  sincere  in  his  promise  to  preserve  the 
constitution  inviolate,  or  entertained  ideas  of  that  constitution  very  different 
from  those  Of  his  people,  and  such  as  could  yield  no  security  to  their  civil  or 
religions  liberties.  He  went  openly,  and  with  til  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity, 
to  mass,  an  illegal  worship :  he  was  even  so  imprudent  as  to  urge  others  to 
follow  his  example:  he  sent  an  agent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  submissions 
to  the  pope ;  ana  he  levied  taxes  without  the  authority  of  parliament. (4) 

James,  however,  soon  found  the  necessity  of  assembling  a  parliament ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  influence  which  the  crown  had  acquired  in  the  boroughs, 
by  the  violation  of  the  corporation  charters,  a  house  of  commons  was  pro* 
cored  as  compliant  as  the  most  arbitrary  prince  could  have  wished.    If  they 

(1)  Piinted  DwUratin,  (S)  Burnet,  book  Iv. 

(3)  TlM  MUroM  (hnn  the  Qnalnn  wn,  however,  dlitftiiniMnd  by  that  plainiieaB  which  bae  ao  lonf 
Chamcteriini  the  aect  **  We  are  come,"  aald  they,  "  to  testify  our  aorrow  for  the  death  of  our  good  fHend 
Charlea,  and  our  joy  for  thy  being  made  oar  fp>vertinr.  We  are  told  thou  art  not  of  the  permiaaion  of  tht 
chuieh  of  Enriand,  anv  more  than  we ;  wherefore  we  hope  thou  will  grant  ua  tiie  aame  Uberty  which  diw 
afloweac  tbyarif ;  which  doing,  we  wiah  tliee  all  manner  of  happiiMBi  * 


(4)  B0I1le^  book  Iv.    Cart?a  Lif*  #/  Onaeiul,  voL  Ui. 
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^d  been  otherwise  disposed,  the  king's  Speech,  was  ipore  cikiilated  iowotk 
on  their  fears  than  their  affections,  to  inflame  opposition  than  to  coneUiate 
favour,  and  strongly  indicated  the  violence  of  his  principles.  .After  repealiHff 
his  promise  to  ffovem  according  to  the  laws,  and  to  preserve  the  estphlished 
religion,  he  told  the  commons,  that  he  positively  expected  they,  would  giant 
him,  during  his  life,  the  same  revenue  which  his  brother  had  enjoyed.  **  I 
migiit  use  many  arguments,**  said  he,  '*  to  enforce  this  demand !  the  benefit 
of  trade,  the  support  of  the  navy,  the  necessities  of  the  crown^  arid  the  well- 
beiiigof  the  government  itself,  which  I  must  not  suffer  to  be  precarious:  but 
I  am  confideht  that  your  own  consideration,  and  vour  sense  of  what  is  just 
and  reasonable,  will  suggest  to  you  whatever  might  on  this  occasion  be  en* 
larged  upon.  There  is  indeed  one  popular  argument,**  ^ded  he,  **  which 
may  be  urged  against  compliance  with  my  demands.  Men  may  think,  that 
by  Jeeding  me  from  time  to  time  with  such  supplies  as  Hay  think  convenienL  they 
will  better  secure  frequent  meetings  qfparliamemi,  r  but  as  this  is  the  first  time 
i  speak  to  you  from  the  throne,  1  will  answer  this  argument  once  for  all.  I 
must  plainly  tell  you,  that  such' an  expedient  would  bi  very  improper  to  em- 
ploy with  MK ;  and  that  the  best  way  to  engage  me  to  meet  you  ^Un^  is  always 
tp  ttte  me  wdl.^(l) 

In  return  to  this  imperious  speech,  which  a  spirited  parliament  would  have 
received  with  indignation,  both  houses  presented  an  address  of  thanksr 
without  so  much  as  a  debate ;  and  the  commons  unanimously  voted,  ^  That 
the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  late  king,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  shall  be  settle^ 
on  his  present  majesty  during  life."  Nor  did  the  generosity  of  the  comnponi 
stop  here.  The  king  having  demanded  a  farther  supply  for  removing  the  an* 
tictpations  on  tbe  revenue,  and  other  temporary  purposes,  they  revived  certain 
duties  on  wines  and  vinegar,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  late  king  $  but 
which,  having  expired  during  the  bad  humours  of  his  latter  parliaments,  had 
not  been  renewed.  To  these  were  added  some  impositions  on  tobacco  and 
sugar ;  all  which,  under  the  rigid  economy  of  James,  rendered  the  crown,  in 
time  of  peace,  independent  of  the  parliament. (2) 

The  Scottish  parliament  went  yet  farther  than  that  of  England.  Both  lords 
and  commons  declared  their  abhorrence  of  all  the  principles  and  positions 
derogatory  to  the  king*s  sacred^  supreme^  sovereignf  absolute  authority ;  of  which 
none,  they  said,  whether  s'mgle  persons  or  collective  bodies,  can  participate 
but  in  dependence  on  him  and  by  commission  from  him.  They  offered,  in  the 
name  of  the  nation,  to  support  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  their  present 
sovereign  and  his  lawful  heirs,  in  the  possession  of  the  crown  and  its  prero* 
gatives,  against  all  mortal  men :  and  they  annexed  the  whole  excise^  both 
of  inland  and  foreign  commodities,  for  ever  to  the  crown.(3) 

This  profuse  liberality  of  the  parliamenu  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  ge- 
neral and  even  abject  submission  of  the  two  nations,  gave  the  king  reason 
to  believe  that  his  throne  was  as  firmly  established  as  that  of  any  European 
monarch.  Bot  while  every  thing  remained  in  tranquillity  at  home,  a  storm 
was  gathering  abroad  to  disturb  his  repose ;  and  which,  although  dissipated 
without  much  trouble,  may  be  considered  as  a  prelude  to  that  great  revolution 
which  finally  deprived  him  of  his  crown,  and  condemned  himself  and  his 
posterity  to  a  dependent  and  fugitive  life  among  foreiffners. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  ever  since  the  proposed  exclusion  of  his  father-in- 
law,  had  raised  his  hopes  to  the  English  throne.  .  He  had  entered  deeply  into 
intrigues  with  the  ministers  of  Charles  II. ;  he  had  encouraged  the  parlia- 
nientary  leaders  in  their  violent  opposition;  and,  unaccountable  as  it  may 
seem,  it  appears  that  he  secretly  abetted  the  ambitious  views  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  though  they  both  aimed  at  the  same  object.(4)  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  he  received  the  duke  with  great  kindness,  and  treated  him  with 
the  highest  marks  of  respect,  after  he  had  been  pardoned  by  a  fond  and 
indulgent  father,  for  his  unnatural  share  in  the  Rye-house  plot,  but  ordered 

(1)  JovnaU,  May  19,  I68S.  (9)  Jamei  IL  1685.  (3)  BuriMt,  book  W.    Home,  vol.  ▼»!. 

(4)  8m  Kimg  Jtmtt'g  M§m,  in  Ifaqibmm*!  Origintd  Pt^tn^fol  f^and  Oouat  D* Avaiu*!  AV«<>clinM 
IMD.  L  U.  Hi.  Iv. 
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to  leaTe  the  kinfdom  on  a  he  w«ynipU>m  of  dia^ffectkm ;  that  on  the  aeceatioii 
of  James  IJ.f.a&d  when  the  pijnce  of  ptaiige  was  profea^infi;  the  strongest 
attachment  to  his.  father-in-la«%  Monmouth,  Arg^le,  and  other  BncUsh  and 
Scottish  fugitives  in  Holland^  were  suffered,  under  his  secret  protection,  to 
provide  themselves  privately  with  necessaries,  and  to  form  the  (dan  of  an 
>mvasion,  in  hopes  of  ro^sing  to  anns  the  dissatisfied  part  of  the  two  king- 
doiiis.(l)     ^ —  '         '  I 

Argyle,  who  was  first  ready,  sailed  for  Scotland  with  three  Tessels,  car^ 
rying  arms  and  ammunition ;  and,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  Highlands^  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men. .  But  the  king*8  authority 
was  too  firmly  established  in  Scotland  to  be  shaken  by  such  a  force.  Early 
made  sensible  of  this,  Argyle  was  afraid  to  venture  into  the  low  country ; 
where,  if  lie  had  been  able  to  keep  the  field,  he  might  have  met  with  support 
from,  the  covenanters.  At  any  rate,  he  ought  to  have  hazarded  the  attempt, 
before  the  ardour  of  his  adherents  had  leisure  to  cool,  or  his  well-wishers 
time  to  discern  his  danger,  instead  of  waiting  for  an  accession  of  strength 
among  his  mountains.  But  his  situation,  it  must  be  owned,  was  at  all  times 
discouraging.  Government,  apprized  of  his  intended  invasion,  had  ordered 
all  the  considerable  gentry  of  his  clan  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  The  whole 
militia  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two  thousand  men,  were 
soon  under  arms ;  and  a  third  part,  of  them,  with  all  the  regular  forces,  were 
DOW  on  their  march  to  oppose  him.  The  marquis  of  Athcu  pressed  him  on 
one  side ;  lotd  Charles  Murray  on, the  other;  the  duke  of  Gordon  hung  upon 
his  rear ;  the  earl  of  Dumbarton  met  him  in  front.  His  arms  and  ammu* 
nition  were  seized ;  his  provisions  cut  ofi".  In  this  desperate  extremity,  he 
endeavoured  to  force  his  way  into  the  disaffected  part  of  the  western  coun- 
ties. He  accordingly  crossed  the  river  Levan,  and  afterward  the  Clyde ;  but 
BO  person  showed  either  courage  or  inclination  to  join  him.  His  followers, 
who  had  suffered  all  the  hardships  of  famine  and  fatigue,  ^dually  deserted ; 
and  he  himself,  being  made  prisoner,  was  carried  to  EUimburgh,  and  imme- 
diately executed  on  a  former  iniquitous  sentence.(3)  Two  English  gentle- 
men excepted,  his  adherents,  by  dispersing  themselves,  escaped  punishment. 

Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  according  to  agreen^ent,  had  landed  in 
the  .west  of  England;  and  so  great  was  his  popularity,  tha^  although  accom- 
panied only  by  about  fourscore  persons,  the  number  of  his  adherents  soon 
mcreased,  to  five  thousand.  At  the  head  of  these,  who  were  chiefly  of  the 
lower  class,  he  entered  Taunton;  where  he  was  received  with  such  extraor- 
dinary expressions  of  joy,  that  he  issued  a  declaration  asserting  the  legiti- 
inacy  of  his  birth,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  From  Taunton  he  marched 
to  3ridgew^ter,  where  he  was  received  with  equal  affection,  and  proclaimed 
king  by  the  magistrates,  with  all  the  formalities  of  their  office.  His  followers 
hourly  increased ;  and  he  was  obliged  every  day,  for  want  of  arras,  to  dismiss 
great  numbers  who  crowded  to  his  standard..  He  only,  perhaps,  needed 
conduct  and  abilities  to  have  overturned  his  uncle*s  throne.  Conscious  of 
his  want  of  these,  as  well  as  of  resources,  the  nobility  and  gentry  kept  at  a 
distance.  He  had  no  man  of  talent  or  courage  to  advise  with  in  the  closet, 
or  to  assist  him  in  the  field.  Lord  Gray,  his  general  of  horse,  and  whom  ho 
had  the  weakness  to  continue  in  command,  was  to  his  own  knowledge  a 
coward ;  and  he  himself,  though  personally  brave,  allowed  the  expectation  of 
the  people  to  languish,  without  attempting  any  bold  enterprise. (3) 

Notwithstanding  this  imprudent  caution,  and  the  news  of  Argyle's  mis- 
carriage, Monmouth's  followers  continued  to  adhere  to  him,  after  all  his 
hopes  of  success  had  failed,  and  when  he  had  even  thoughts  of  providing  for 
his  own  safety  by  flight.  Roused  to  action  by  such  warm  attachment,  and 
encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  seizing  an  unexpected  advantage,  he  attacked 
the  kin^s  forces,  under  the  earl  of  Feversham,  at  Sedgemoor,  near  Bridge- 
water  ;  and  had  it  not  been  ibr  his  own  misconduct,  and  the  cowardice  of 

CD  Sm  Kimg  J4m4t'$  Mm.  \^  Maepbenoii*!  Origimtl  Pup$n,  vol.  I.,  9ad  eoaai  D*Av»iix'«  MgwHtiF^ 
Mum,  torn.  I.  if.  111.  1v. 

CilBanet    Woitow.   Hum.  (^  1 ^^ 
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knrd  Onnr,  he  miriit  bave  gutned  a  decwive  Tietory*  Thoogli  Graf  and  iSbm 
eavaliy  fled  ia  the  beginning  of  the  action,  ^e  undisciplined  infantry  gal* 
lantly  maintained  the  combat  for  three  hours ;  and  the  duke  himself,  besides 
bis  errors,  in  generalship,  quitted  the  field  too  early  for  an  adventuter  con- 
tending for  a  crown.(l)  About  fourteen  hundred  pf  the  rebels  were  killed 
in  the  battle  and  pursuit,  and  nearly  an^qual  number  made  prisoners. 

Monmouth  himself,  with  a  single  attendant,  escaped  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  scene  of  action ;  but  his  horse  at  length  failing  him,  he 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  travelling  on  foot,  and  changed  cloUies  with 
a  peasant,  in  order  to  conceal  himself  from  bis  pursuers.  In  that  humble 
disguise,  he  was  found  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  covered  with  weeds. 
He  had  in  his  pocket  some  green  pease,  which  bad  been  his  only  food  for 
several  days ;  and  his  spirits  being  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  he 
burst  into  tears,  and  behaved  otherwise  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  his  cha- 
racter. Even  on  his  arrival  in  London,  allured  by  the  fond  hope  o(  life,  he 
was  induced  to  make  the  meanest  submissions,  m  order  to  procure  a  par- 
don ;(3)  though  hi  might  have  been  sensible,  from  the  greatness  of  his  own 
offences,  and  the  king^  unfeeling  disposition,  that  he  could  expect  no  mercy. 
After  that  hope  faUed  him,  he  behaved  with  becoming  dignity ;  ai|d  disco- 
vered great  firmness  and  composure  at  his  execution,  though  accompanied 
with  many  horrid  circumstances.  (3) 

Had  James  used  his  victory  with  moderation,  this  fortunate  suppression 
of  a  rebellion  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  would  have  tended  much  to 
strengthen  his  authority ;  but  the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  prosecuted,  and 
the  delusive  prospects  which  it  opened  for  his  zeal  to  popery  and  unlimited 
power,  proved  the  chief  6ause  of  his  ruin.  Such  arbitrary  principles  had  the 
court  infused  into  its  servants,  that  the  eari  of  Feversham,  immediately, 
after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  and  while  the  soldiers  were  yet  fatigued  with 
slaughter,  ordered  above  twenty  of  the  insurgents  to  be  banged,  without 
any  form  of  triaK  But  this  instance  of  illegal  severity  was  forgotten  in  the 
superior  inhumanity  of  colonel  Kirk,  whose  military  executions  were  attended 
with  circumstances  of  wanton  cruelty  and  barbarity.  On  his  first  entry 
into  Bridgewater,  he  not  only  hanged  nineteen  prisoners  without  the  least 
inquiiy  into  the  nature  of  their  guilt,  but  ordered  a  certain  number  to  be 
executed  while  he  and  his  company  should  drink  the  king's  health;  and 
observing  their  feet  to  quiver;  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  commanded  the 
drums  to  beat  and  the  trumpets  to  sound,  saying  he  would  give  them  music 
to  their  dancing  !(4) 

Even  the  inhumanities  of  Kirk  were  exceeded  by  the  violence  of  lord 
chief  justice  Jefferys ;  who  showed  the  astonisbed  nation,  that  the  rigours  of 
law  may  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  ravages  of  military  tyranny.  A  special 
eommission  being  issued  to  this  man,  whose  disposition  was  brutal  and  arbi- 
trary, and  who  had  already  given  several  specimens  of  his  character,  he  set 
out,  accompanied  by  four  other  Judges,  with  a  sava^fe  joy,  as  to  a  full  harvest 
of  death.  He  opened  his  commission  first  at  Winchester,  whence  he  pro- 
eeeded  to  Dorchester,  Exeter,  Taunton,  and  Wells,  carrying  every  wher^ 
along  with  him  terror  and  consternation.  The  Juries,  struck  with  bis  me- 
naces, gave  their  verdict  with  hurry  and  precipitation ;  so  that  many  innocent 
persons  are  supposed  to  bave  suffered.    About  five  hundred  prisoners  were 

a)  Bornet,  book  W.  (9)  Id.  ibid.    Biw  «1«>  Jumi  IL,  16SS. 

(3)  Touched  with  pity,  or  unmnmedbv  t«Tor,  it  Uie  noble  prennee  of  MonmoaUi,  and  the  pnrt  fee  wm 
to  perform,  the  exerutinner  etruck  Mm  three  timee,  wiiboot  (tfleet:  md  then  threw  aelde  the  tie,  deelar- 
inf  that  he  wM  unable  to  fltileb  the  bloody  oflke.  The  aheriffobltied  him  to  renew  the  attempt,  and  th« 
duke*s  head  waa  at  laat  fevered  from  his  body. 

(4)  Burnet.  Keunet.  Balph.  One  itory,  commonly  told  ofKirfc,ia  memorable  in  the  hiatory  of  human 
ttvMchery  and  barbarity.  A  beautiful  youitg  maiden,  bath<4  in  team,  threw  herKlf  at  his  (tet,  and  pleaded 
inr  the  lilb  of  her  brother.  1*he  brutai  tyrant.  hiSanned  whb  dealre,  but  not  aoftened  into  pity,  prombed  to 
grant  her  request,  omvided  she  would  yield  lo  his  wtiihea.  She  relucuntly  complied  with  the  cruel 
raqueat,  without  reflecting  that  the  wretch  who  could  make  h  waa  unworthy  of  credit  or  confldeoee.  But  ^ 
ah«  bad  aoon  reaaou  to  know  it  After  paaring  the  niitht  with  biro,  the  wanton  and  perSdiooa  aavafa 
Bhowed  her  In  the  momliii,  from  the  bed-room  window,  Umt  bekived  broUier,  for  whom  ahe  had  aeri- 
necd  her  Innocence,  hangimt  on  a  gibbet,  which  he  had  eecretly  orderHl  to  be  erected  Ibr  the  jpnrpoaal 
* — ^^ >-  aaddaB|ttlriook«toMapooNaiionofheriOttl,aaddepriT«dhHiireverafhKiaM» 
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trM  *nd  coqdemned  m  all :  of  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  executed : 
th^  leet  viere  transported,  condemned  to  cruel  whippings,  or  permitted 
as  ifr-said,  to  purchase  their  parjonof  the  tyranni<^  and  prostituted chief- 
justice.(l) 

As  if  desirous  to  take  upon  himself  the  odium  of  these  severe  executions, 
the  king  rewarded  the  inhumanity  of  Jefferys  with  a  peerage  and  the  office 
of  chancellor;  and  he  took  care,  on  the  meeting  of  parlianent,  imwe  fulhr 
to  open  the  tyen  of  the  nation,  and  to  realize  all  those  apprehensions  which 
had  excited  the  violence  of  the  exclusionists.  He  plainly  told  the  two 
houses,  that  the  militia,  in  which  the  nation  trusted,  having  been  found, 
during  the  late  lebellion,  altogether  insufficient  for  the  safety  of  government, 
be  had  increased  the  regular  forces  to  doiAle  their  former  number;  and  he 
demanded  a  fresh  supply  for  the  support  of  this  additiohal  force.  He  also 
took  notice,  that  he  had  dUpetued  with  the  test  ac^in  favour  of  some  Roman 
Catholic  officers ;  and,  in  order  to  cut  short  HI  opposition,  he  de<^lared,  that 
having  employed  them  to  advantage  in  the  time  of  need  and  danger,  he  was 
determined  neither  to  expose  them  altei^ward  to  disgrace,  nor  himiBelf  to  the 
want  of  their  service.^3) 

Had  James  used  his  dispensing  power  without  declaring  it,  no  opposition 
would  probably  have  been  made  to  this  dangerous  exercise  of  prerogative  by 
the  present  obsequious  parliament.  But  to  invade  at  once  the  civil  constitu- 
tion, to  threaten  the  established  religion,  to  maintain  a  standing  army,  and  to 
require  the  concurrence  of  the  two  houses  to  all  these  measures,  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  their  patience.  The-  commons  took  into  considei^tibn  his  ma* 
je8ty*s  speech  J  they  proceeded  to  examine  the  dispensing  power  of  the  cipwn ; 
and  the^  voted  an  widress  to  the  king  against  it.  The  lords  appointed  a  day 
for  taking  the  speech  into  consideration ;  and  James,  afraid  that  they  also 
would  make  an  application  against  his  dispensing  power,  immediately  pro- 
eeeded  to  a  prorogation:  so  imperious  was  his  temper,  so  lofty  the  idea 
which  he  had  entevtained  of  his  own  authority,  and  so  violent  the  measures 
raggestedby  his  own  bigotry  and  that  of  his  priests  !(3)  By  four  more  pro- 
rogations, he  continued  the  parliament  durifig  a  year  and  a  half;  but  having 
in  vain  tried,  by  separate  applications,  to  break  the  firmness  of  the  leading 
members,  he  at  Dist  dissolved  that  assembly ;  and  as  it  was  evidently  impos- 
siUe  for  him  to  find  among  his  Protestant  subjects  a  set  of  men  more  devoted 
to  myni  authority,  it  was  universally  concluded,  that  he  intended  thenceforth 
to  govern  wholly  without  a  parliament. 

The  king*s  disappointment  in  England  did  not  divert  him  from  pursuing 
the  same  design  in  Scotland :  and  the  implicit  submission  exhibited  by  the 
Scottish  parliament  at  iu  first  meeting  flattered  him  with  the  most  pleasing 
hopes  of  success.  But  experience  soon  convinced  him,  that  those  men  who 
had  resigned  their  political  freedom  with  sa  much  seeming  indifference,  were 
not  to  be  persuaded  to  endan^r  the  Protestant  faith.  Though  he  demanded, 
in  thjemost  soothing  expressions,  some  indulgence  for  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  supported  this  request  with  proposals  of  advantage  to  the  Scottish  nation, 
the  parliament  showed  no  inclination  to  repeal  any  of  the  penal  laws»  It 
was  therefore  prorogued  by  the  commissioner,  and  soon  after  dissolved  by 
thekinff.(4) 

,  Resolute,  however,  in  his  purpose,  this  misguided  monarch,  in  contempt  of 
the  general  voice  of  the  legislative  body  of  the  two  kingdoms,  determined  to 
support  his  prerogative  of  dispensing  with  the  penal  statutes  against  secta^ 
ries,  by  the  authority  of  Westminster-hall.  Wirh  that  view,  four  judges 
i^ere  displaced,  and  men  of  more  compliant  tempers  substituted  in  their 
room.  A  case  in  point  was  produced ;  and  sir  Edward  Herbert,  lord  chief- 
Justice  of  the  king's  bench,  upon  the  issue  declared,  that  th^re  was  nothing 
whatever  with' which  the  kmg^  as  ntpreme  temgivterf  might  Hot  dupen9§, 

(1)  BitiMt    Kennet.   RlOpb.    What  rendered  Hum  eererltieB  leie  ezeoraUe  wifL  tiiat  mm  of  vm 
n  were  penooi  of  low  coodllioB,  wlio  could  never  have  disturbed  the  usaquUlliy  of  govemneiit. 

fcOOlctT  '^     Xhm».^«    Ktn,   0.  MAS. 


irlniieie  wei 

jMlMCalNIOk 

A  Hams, 


(8)  JourmaU^Kftv. 8, 1069. 
voUyUL  (<*)  BuiMl.    Wodiow. 
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This  decision  was  eonfirmed  hy  eleven  out  of  ihe  twelve  jodges*.  But  Hie 
Arguments  of  lawyers,  founded  upon  ancient  precedents,  had  no  influence  upon 
the  sentiments  of  the  nation.  Men  m  general  could  not  distinguish  betwecE 
a  dispensing  and  a  repealing  poiber  in  the  crown;  and  they  justly  deemed  it 
unreasonable,  that  less  authority  should  be  necessary  to  repeal  thaii  to  enact 
any  statute.  If  one  penal  law  was  dispensed  with,  any  other  migl^t  nndeigo 
the  same  (ate ;  and  by  what  principal  could  even  the  laws  that  define  pro* 
pert}r,  be  ailerward  secured  from  violation!  The  test  act  had  ever  been 
considered  as  the  ^at  barrier  of  the.  national  religion  under  a  popish  suo 
cessok".  As  such  it  had  been  insisted  on  by  the  parliament,  as  such  granted 
by  the  late.kipg.;  and  as  such,  during  the  debates  concerning  the  exclusion 
bill,  it  had  been  recommended  by  the  lord-chancelloh  By  what  magic  theut 
it  was  asKed,  by  what  clucane  of  law,  is  it  now  annihilated,  and  rendered  of 
no  validity  ia) 

Fottified,  however,)  with  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  favour  of  his  dis- 
pensing [rawer,  Jame^  thought  himself  now  authorized.to  countenance  more 
openly  his  religious  friends.  The  earl  of  Powis,  with  the  lords  Arundel^ 
Bellasis,  and  Dover,  all  zealous  Catholics,  and  who  had  long  managed  in  pri- 
vate the  affairs  of  the  nation,  in  conjunction  with  Sunderiand,  were  publicly 
received  at  the  council-board.  BelUsis,  soon  after,  was  placed  at  toe  faeaid 
of  the  treasury,  and  Arundel  succeeded  Halifax  in  tlie  oflice  of  privy-seal; 
The  king's  apostolical  enthusiasm,  in  a  word,  which  seemed  to  have  divested 
him  of  common  prudence,  made  him  so  desirous  of  making  proselytes,  thai 
all  men  plainly  saw  the  only  way  to  acquire  his  favour  and  confidence  was  to 
embrace  the  Catholic  faith.  Sunderland  affected  such  a  change;  and,  in 
Scotland,  the  earls  of  Murray,  Perth,  and  Melford  were  brought  over  to  the 
religion  of  the  court.(d) 

These  were  bold  advances;  but  it  was  yet  only  in  Ireland,, where  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  already  attached  to  the  Romish  communion,  that 
the  king  thought  himself  at  liberty  wholly  to  pull  off  the  mask,  and  proceed 
to  the  foil  extent  of  his  zeal  and  violence.  Immediately  after  the  accession 
of  James,  the  duke  of  Ormond  had  beeh  recalled  from  the  government  of 
that  kingdom ;  and,  on  the  suppression  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  orders  were 
sent  to  the  lords-justices,  under  colour  of  preventing  a  like  insurrection,  to 
recall  the  arms  of  the  Irish  militia,  who  were  all  Protestants,  and  to  deposite 
them  in  different  magazines.  Nor  did  the  vigilance  of  government  stop  here. 
Talbot,  a  violent  papist,  having  been  created  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  and  ap* 
pointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  king's  forces  in  Ireland,  dismissed  near 
three  hundred  Protestant  officers,  and  a  great  number  of  private  men,  under 

1>retence  of  new  modelling  the  army.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  went  over  as 
ord-lieutenant ;  but  as  he  had  refused  to  oblige  the  king,  ^y  changing  his 
religion,  he  soon  found  that  he  possessed  no  credit  or  authority.  He  was 
even  a  kind  of  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  general;  and  as  he  gave  all  the 
opposition  in  his  power  to  the  violent  ^neasuresof  this  Catholics,  he  was  soon 
recalled,  and  Tyrconnel  substituted  in  his  place.(3)  The  unhappy  Protes* 
tants  now  saw  all  the  civil  authority,  as  well  as  the  military  force,  transferred 
into  the  hsfnds  of  thieir  inveterate  enemies,  and  dreaded  a  renewal  of  the 
recent  massacres.  Great  numbers,  filled  with  such  apprehensions,  left  their 
habitations,  and  came  over  to  England ;  where  the  horror  against  popery 
was  already  roused  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  the  frightful  tales  of  the  French 
refuffees,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  had 
fled  from  the  persecutions  of  Lewis  XIV. 

All  the  more  moderate  Catholics  were  sensible  that  these  extravagant  men- 
sures  would  ruin  the  cause  they  were  meant  to  serve.  But  the  king  was  so 
entirely  governed  by  the  violent  counsels  of  his  queen,  an  Italian  and  popish 
princess,  and  by  those  of  father  Petre  his  confessor,  that  the  boldness  of  any 
measure  seems  to  have  been  with  him  a  suflicient  reason  for  adopting  it.  He 
now  not  only  re-established  the  court  of  High  Commission,  which  had  been 

Q)  BIrRolMitAtkhii.    Buraet    Hmne.  (9)  BwMl,  book  iv.    JanNi  U.  1088. 

Q)  Clum^*9  LMUn,   Kounet,  voL  HI. 
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abolished,  «8  we  liaire  seen,  by  act  of  parliainebb,  in  the  reiftn  of  hi«  father 
Ghariee  L,  ^ut  issued  a  declaratioa  of  general  indulgence,  or  liberty  of  con- 
science, ^'by  his  sovereign  authority,  and  ab$oltU»  jiower,^  to  his  subjects  of 
all  religions.(l)  Such.an  indulgence,  though  iUegied,  might  have  been  con- 
sidered as  liberal,  if  the  king's  private  purpose,  the  nkore  read/  introduction 
of  popery,  had  not  been  generally  known.  Yet  so  g[reat  was  the  satisfaction 
arising  from  present  ease,  and  so  violent  the  animotity  of  the  Protestant  sec- 
taries against  the  established  church,  that  they  every  where  received  the 
Toyal  proclamation  with  expressions  of  joy  and  exultation.(8) 

If  the  dissenters  were  ever  deceived  in  regard  to  James's  views,  he  took 
care  soon  to  open  th^ir  eyes,  and  to  display  his  bigotry  and  imprudence  to 
all  Europe.  He  publicly  despatched  th^  earl  of  Casdemain  ambassador  ex>- 
traordinarr  to  iRome,  in  order  to  express  his  obeisance  to  the  pope,  and  to 
reconcile  his  kingdoms,  'u  form,  to  the  holy  see ;  and  although  Innocent  XI. 
Tery  Justly  concluded  th  tt  a  scheme  conducted  with  so  much  indiscretion 
could  not  possibly  be  successful,  he  sent  a  nuncio  to  England,  in  return  for 
the  embassy.  AlLcomraunication  with  the  pope  had  been  made  treason  by 
act  of  parliament ;  but  so  little  regard  did  Jame^  pay  to  the  laws,  that  ha 

Ethe  nuncio  a  public  audience  at  Windsor;  and  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
then  in  waiting,  as  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  was  deprived 
his  emjdoyments,  because  he.refused  to  assist  at  the  illegal  ceremony.(3) 
The  nuncio  afterward  resided  openly  in  Londoii.  Four  Catholic  bishops 
were  publicly  consecrated  at  the  king's  chapel,  and  sent  out  under  the  title 
of  vtcurt  apotiolical  to  exercise  the  episcopal  function  in  their  respective 
diooesses.  The  Jesuits  were  permitted  to  erect  a  chapel  and  form  a  college 
in  the  Savoy;  the  Recollects  built  a  chapel  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Pields;  the 
Carmelites  formed  a  seminary  in  the  city ;  ronrteen  monks  were  even  settle 
at  St.  Jaanes's.;  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  places  of  public  worship 
were  erected  by  the  papists ;  and  the  religious  of  the  Romish  communion 
appeared  at  court  in  the  habits  of  their  respective  orders. (4) 

Nothing  now  remained  for  James,  who  had  already  transferred  almost 
every  great  oQce,  civil  and  military,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  from  the  Pro- 
testants to  their  spiritual  enemies,  but  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  the  church 
and  universities  to  the  Catholics :  and  this  attempt  was  soon  made.  The 
king  sent  a  letter  to  the  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  commanding  the  iini- 
▼ersity  to  admit  one  Francis, -a. monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  to.  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts,  without  exacting  the  usual  oaths.  The  university 
leiused ;  and  the  king,  after  suspending  the  vice-chancellor,  desisted  from 
any  farther  attack  upon  that  seminary,(6)  But  the  compliant  temper  of  the 
umversity  of  Oxford,  which  had,  in  a  formal  decree,  made  profession  of  /Nit- 
9K0€  {Aidunee^  gave  James  hopes  of  better  success  there,  though  he  carried 
still  higher  hia  pretensions. 

'  The  presidentship  of  Magdalen  college,  one  of  the  richest  foundations  in 
Europe,  having  become  vacant,  a  day  was  appointed  for  a  new  election ;  and 
one  Fanner,,  a  recent  convert  to  popery,  was  recommended  by  a  royal  man- 
date, accompanied  with  a  di^aensatton  from  the  tuwd  oaUu,  The  fellows  of 
the  college  entreated  the  king  to  recall  his  mandate,  or  recommend  some 
person  of  a  less  exceptionable  character  than  Farmer ;  but  the  day  of  election 
arriving  before  they  received  any  answer,  they  chose  as  their  president  Dr. 
Hough,  a  man  of  learning,  virtue,  and  spirit,  who  braved  the  threatening 
danger. 

A  citation  was  issued  for  the  members  of  the  college  to  appear  before  the 
court  of  High  Commisson,  in  order  to  answer  for  their  disobedience.  The 
matter  came  to  a  regular  hearing ;  and  such  articles  of  folly  and  vice  wen 

EDved  against  Farmer,  as  justi6ed  the  fellows  in  rejecting  him,  without 
ving  recourse  to  the  legal  disqualifications  under  which  he  laboured.  The 
eoramissioners,  however,  proceeded  to  the  deprivation  of  Dr.  Hough,  and  a 
new  mandate  was  issued  in  favour  of  Parker,  lately  created  bishop  oi  Oxford  { 

(1)  Baraec.  book  tr.  (^  Id-IMJ.  (S)  Eenn«t.   Ralph.    HoiUi. 

M)  JwMiIL]eMaodl687.  (^)  X^bbml   Bal^b. 
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a  mmi  of  disaoliite  morals,  bat.  who,  like  Fanner,  had  atoned  for  aO  hia  Tieev 

by  his  wiilin^aeas  to  embrace  the  Romish  religion.  The  college  replied,' that 
no  new  eiect;ioa  could  be  made  till  the  former  should  be  l^aily  annulled. .  A 
new  ecclesiaatical  oommission  was  issued  for  that  puipose ;  and  the  com- 
missioners,  attended  by  three  troops  of  horse,  repaired  to  Oxford ;  expelled 
the  refractory  president  and  all  the  fellows,  except  two,  wno  had  oniiormly 
adhered  to  the  kihe^s  mandate*  and  installed  Parker  in  the  presidency  of 
Magdalen  college.m 

Of  all  the  acts  oi  violence  committed  during  the  tyrannical  leign  of  James 
II.,  this  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  most  illegal  and  arbitrary.  It 
accordingly  occasioned  universal  discoatent,  and  gave  a  general  alarm  to' the 
clergy.  The  church,  the  chief  piUar  of  the  throne,  and  which,  during  the 
last  two  reigns,  had  supported  it  with  su^h  unshaken  firmness;  the  church, 
which  had  carried  the  prerogative  so  high,  and  which,  if  protected  in  her 
rights,,  would  have^sarried  it  still  higher ;  the  church,  now  seeing  those  rights 
mvaded,  and  her  very  fountains  in  danger  of  being  poisoned,  took  refuge  in 
the  generous  principles  of  liberty,  find  resolved  to  preserve  that  constitution 
which  her  aompiacency  had  almost  ruined. 

'  The  king,' however,  was  determined  to  adhere  to  his  arbitrary  measures^ 
and  as  a  balance  to  this  reverend  body,  whose  oppositipn  he  had  wantonly 
roused,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  Protestant  dissenters,  and  to  form  an 
unnatural  coalition  between  them  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  With  that 
view,  he  took  occasion  frequently  to  extol  the  benefits  of  toleration,  and'^ 
exclaim  against  the  severities  of  the  church  of  England.  He  commanded  an 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  all  the  oppressive  prosecutions  which  the  dissenters 
had  suffered,  as  a  prelude  to  yielding  them  security  or  redress  >  and  by  means 
of  that  ascendency  which  the  crown  had  acquired  over  the  corporations,  he 
every  where  thrust  them  into  the  magistracy,  under  various  pretences,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  procure  a  parliament  that  would  §^ve  Hs  sanction  to 
the  repeal  of  the  test  act  and  the  penal  laws  against  noh-conformity.(9)  He 
affiscted  to  place  them  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Catholics ;  ana,  in  order 
to  widen  the  breach  between  them  and  the  church,  whose  favour  he  despaired 
of  recovering,  but  whose  loyalty  he  never  suspected,  he  issued  anew  his 
declaration  of  indulgence,  and  ordered  it  to  be  road  in  the  polpit  by  all  the 
established  clergy.(3) 

This  order  was  considered,  by  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body,  as  an  insult 
on  the  hierarchy,  and  an  insidious  attempt  to  drag  them  to  disgrace ;  for  as 
the  penal  laws  against  non-conformists  had,  in  a  great  measure,  been  procured 
by  the  church,  the  clergy  were  sensible,  that  any  countenance  which  they 
might  give  to  the  dispensing  power  would  be  regarded  as  a  desertin|f  of  theur 
fumlamental  principles.  They  determined,  therefore,  almost  universallyv 
rather  to  hazard  the  vengeance  of  the  (irown,  by  disobedience,  than  to  fulfil 
a  command  they  could  not  approve,  and  expose  themselves,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  certain  hatred  and  contempt  6f  the  ]>eopie. 

Conformable  to  this  resolution,  and  with  a  view  to  encourage  every  one  to 
persevere  in.it,  six  bishops,  namely,  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Ken  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester,  White  of  Peterborough,  and 
Trelawney  of  Bristol,  met  privately  with  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  and  concerted  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  kingt 
beseeching  him  not  to  insist  upon  their  reading  the  declaration  of  indulgence, 
as  being  founded  on  a  prerogative  repeatedly  declared  illegal  by  parliament.(4) 
Enraged  at  this  unexpected  opposition  to  his  favourite  measure,  James  not 
only  refused  their  request,  but  oidered  them  to  be  committed  to  the  tower,  on 
their  refusing  to  give  bail  for  their  appearance  before  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  to  answer  for  what  was  denommated  a  high  muebineaitoiir,  and  after* 
ward  prosecuted  as  a  libbl. 

James  was  not  msensible  of  the  danger  of  pursuing  this  tyrannical  prose* 


(1)  BarneC,  book  Iv,    MS,  fteeoant  by  Dr.  Smith,  an.    Macpbenoo,  But,  Brit.  toI.  L    Hampw  59I  vUL 
O)  Burnet,  book  It.  (3)  Id.  lUd.  Hiee  atoXraiMt.    Bfloll.    -BiimA. 

(4)  Sw  tiie  pMUoQ  ilMU;  sPp  BttHM,  TOL  ▼lU.  p.  908. 
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estion*  thmigfa  hi«  piide  would  not  allow  him  to  desist.  Bvrt  the  circmnstances 
attending  the  commitineiit  of  the  hishope  ought  still  farther  to  have  opened 
his  eyes,  and  made  him  perceiTe  the  dreadful  precipice  upon  which  he  was 
rushing.  Though  they;  were  carried  hy<  water  to  the  tower,  multitudes  of 
anxioQS  spectators  crowded  the  banks  of  the  rirer,  and  at  once  implored  the 
blessing  of  those  venerable  prelatest  and  offered  their  petitions  to  Heaven  for 
the  safety  of  Uie  persecuted  guardians  of  their  religion.  Even  the  soldiers, 
seized' with  the  contagion  of  the  same  spirit,  are  said  to  have  flung  themselves 
on  their  knees,  and  craved  the  benediction  of  the  holy  prisoner!,  whom  they 
were  appointed  to  guard.(l)  « 

A  Hke  scene  was  exhibited,  when  the  bishops  wer^  conducted  to  triad.  Per* 
sons  of  all  conditions  were  affected  with  the  awAil  crisis  to  which  affairs  were 
reduced,  and  considered  the  .decision  of  the  cause  pending,  as  of  the  last 
importance  to  both  king  and  people.  Twenty-nine  temporal  peers  attended 
the  prisoners  to  Westminster-hall ;  and  such  crowds  of  gentry  joined  in  the 
procession,  that  little  room  was  left  for  the  populace  to  enter.  The  trial, 
which  lasted  near  ten  hours,  was  managed  with  ability  by  the  counsel  on  both 
sides,  and  listened  to  with  the  most  eager  attention.  Though  the  judges  held 
ihkir  seals  only  during  pleasure,  two  of  them  had  the  courage  to  declare 
against  a  dispensing  power  in  the  crown,  as  inconsistent  with  all  law :  and 
if  the  dispensing  power  was  not  legal,  it  followed,  of  course,  that  the  bishops 
could  not  be  criminal  in  refusing  obedience  to  an  illegal  command.  The 
Jary  at  length  withdrew ;  and  when  they  brought  in  their  verdict  **  Not 
Guilty,''  the  populace,  who  filled  Westminster^hall  and  all  Palaoe-yard| 
shouted  thrice  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  sound  reached  the  city.(9) 
The  loudest  acclamations  wer6  immediately  echoed  from  street  to  street; 
bonfires  were  lighted,  and  every  other  demonstration  given  of  public  joy.QS) 
Nor  were  the  rejoicings  on  account  of  this  legal  victory  confined  to  the 
ei^tal :  they  rapicUy  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  found  their  way 
even  into  the  camp  ;(4)  where  the  triumph  of  the  church  was  announced  to 
the  king  in  the  shouts  of  his  mercenary  army.(5) 

If  Jalnes  had  made^  use  of  that  naturally  sound,  though  narrow,  under- 
standing with  which  he  was  endowed,  he  woold  now  have  perceived,  that 
the  tune  was  come  for  hun  to^retraet,  unless  he  meant  seriously  to  sacrifice 
his  crown  to  his  religtous  prejudices.  But  so  blinded  was  he  by  bigotry,  and 
•o  obstinate  in  his  arbitrary  measures,  that  although  he  knew  they  were  exe- 
crated by  all  orders  of  men  in  the  state,  a  handful  of  Roman  Catholics 
excepted ;  yet  was  he,  by  a  singular  infatuation,  incapable  of  so  much  as 
remitting  his  violence  in  the  pursuit  of  them !— H6  immediately  displaced  the 
two  judges  who  had  given  their  opinion  in  favour  of  the  bishops,  and  8up« 
]^ed  their  seats  with  men  of  more  accommodating  principles.  He  issued 
ordera  to  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  to  prosecute  all  the  clergy  who ' 
had  not  read  his  declaration  of  indulgence ;  that  is,  the  whole  body  of  the 
church  of  England,  except  about  two  nundred ;  and  even  these  obeyed  his 
eommand  but  imperfeotly.  He  sent  a  mandate  to  the  new  fellows,  whom 
he  had  obtruded  on  Magdalen  college  after  expelling  the  former,  to  elect  for 
{kresident,  in  the  room  of  Parker,  fiitely  d^ceased^  one  Gifibrd,  a  doctor  of 


ffi)  PrlM  to  Beaufort,  Jnae  30, 1888,  MS.  ap.  MacpbenoB,  m^L  BriLvA  L  ,^  ,       - 

(31  BunM!l,bookiv.  (4)Id.lWd.^ 

(5)  In  onkr  to  convince  tiw  people  flint  he  wu  determined  to  inpport  bl>  authority  by  fbrce  of  anna, 
U  mcemmij,  and  to  o?erawe  ibera  by  a  dlaplay  of  bin  |iower,  the  kins  bad.  for  two  ■ununere  putt  «b- 
eanped  bis  araiy».to  the  number  of  fifteen  ibouiaad  men,  on  Hounrtow-benih.  He  apeat  much  of  hie 
time  In  training  and  disciplining  these  troopi ;  and  a  popUh  chapel  was  openly  erected  In  the  midst  of  UM 
camp,  with  a  ^ew  of  brinaing  over  the  soMlera  to  that  eomraunlon.  But  the  few  eon  verts  that  the  prioAa 
■aie  wera  treated  with  such  eontempc  and  immmloy  by  their  eompanlpns,  ■•  detened  othera  fnxn  fol- 
lowing the  example.  The  king  bad  reviewed  his  army  on  the  same  morning  that  the  Jury  nve  In  their 
verdict  In  fbvour  of  the  prneecuted  prelates ;  and  having  afterward  reUred  Into  the  leilt  of  lord  P«v» 
Sam.  the  general,  he  wis  suddenly  alanned  with  a  gntet  uproar  in  Uie  camp,  attended  wkh'  the  moat 
ealravagant  exprenlons  of  tmnultuous  >iy.  He  anxiously  Inquired  the  cause,  and  was  told  by  Fefert. 
kam,  **li  was  nothing  but  the  racing  of  the  aoldleri  for  U>e  acoulttal  of  the  bishops.  v~"  And  do  /oa 
drntetaaUdi^r' fxdaimedJameii  ready  to  bant  with  rage  and  iodignaOoo.   Uiun^  rot.  vm 
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the  Sorbonne ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  nominated  the  same  posoh  Id  the  aei 
of  Oxford  !(1) 

Such  violent  and  repeated  infringements  of  the  constitution  could  not  fail 
to  alarm  the  whole  nation.  The  most  moderate-minded  men  could  ascribe 
the  king^s  measures  .to  nothing  less  than  a  settled  system  to  introduce  his 
own  religion  and  an  unlimited  power  in  the  crown ;  and  the  only  consolation 
to  all  men  was  the  advanced  age  of  the  king,  and  the  prospect  of  a  Protestant 
successor,  who  would  rej^ace  every  thing  on  ancient  foundations,  lliis 
consideration,  together  with  the  great  naval'  and  military  force  of  James; 
kept  the  more  ardent  spirits  from  having  immediate  recourse  to  anns ;  and 
the  prince  of  Orange,  who  still  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Snglisb  malecontents,  and  was  ready  on  any  emergency  to  obey  the  call  of 
the  nation,  seemed  to  have  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  an  open  rupture,  and 
to  wait  patiently  for  an  event  that  could  not  be  very  distant,-"4he  death  of 
the  king. 

But  these  hopes,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  suddenly  blasted,  by  the 
unexpected  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales.  From  a  son,  educated  by  such  a 
father,  nothing  could  be  expected  but  a  continuance  of  the  same  unconistitu- 
tional  measures.  People  of  all  ranks  took  the  alarib,  as  if  a  regular  plui 
had  been  formed  for  entailing  popery  and  arbitrary  power  on  them  and  ttieir 
descendants  to  the  latest  posterity.  Calumny  went  even  so  (ar,  though  the 
queen's  delivery  was  as  public  as  the  laws  of  decency  would  permit,  as  to 
ascribe  to  the  king  the  design  of  imposing  upon  the  nation  a  supposititious 
child,  who  might  support,  after  the  death  of  James,  the  Catholic  religion  in 
his  dominions.  And  the  prince  of  Orange  did  not  fail  to  propagate  the 
improbable  tale ;  which,  in  the  present  state  of  men's  minds,  was  greedily 
received  by  the  populace  both  in  England  and  Holland. 

Under  wese  apprehensions,  many  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
some  of  the  principal  clergy,  invited  the  prince  to  come  over  and  assist  them 
with  his  arms,  in  the  recoveiy  of  their  constitutional  rights.  In  this  invitation 
men  of  all  parties,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  concurred.  .  The  whigs,  conform- 
able to  those  patriotic  principles  which  had  led  them  to  urge  with  so  much 
violence  the  exclusion  bill,  were  zealous  to  expel  from  the  throne  a  prince, 
whose  conduct  had  fully  justiQ^d  all  that  their  fears  had  predicted  of  his 
succession :  the  tories,  enraged  at  the  preference  shown  to  the  Catholics, 
and  the  church,  inflamed  by  recent  injuries,  resolved  to  pull  down  the  idol  that 
their  own  hands  had  made,  and  which  they  had  blindly  worshipped.  Theur 
eyes  being  now  opened,  they  saw  the  necessity  of  restoring  and  securing  the 
constitution.  And  the  Protestant  non-conformists,  whom  the  king  had  gained 
by  his  indulgence,  judged  it  more  prudent  to  look  forward  for  a  general  tole* 
ration,  to  be  established  by  law,  than  to  rely  any  longer  on  the.  insidious 
caresses  of  their  theological  adversaries.  Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  by  a  won- 
derful coalition,  was  faction  for  a  time  silenced ;  all  parties  sacrificing,  on 
this  occasion,  their  former  animosities,  to  the  apprehension  of  a  common 
dan^r,  or  to  the  sense  of  a  common  interest.(3)  The  revolution,  even  in  iu 
beginning,  was  a  national  work ;  and  patriotism,  under  the  guidance  of  poli- 
tical wisdom,  suggested  the  glorious  plan* 

Not  satisfied  with  a  formal  invitation,  several  English  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen went  over  to  Holland,  and  in  person  encouraged  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  attempt  their  deliverance  from  popieiy  and  arbitrary  power.  The  request 
was  too  flattering  to  be  slighted.  William,  from  the  moment  of  his  marriage 
with  the  lady  Bfary,  had  always  kept  his  eye  on  the  crown  of  England ; 
though  he  had  a  complicated  scheme  of  policy  to  conduct,  and  many  inter- 
fering interests  to  reconcile  on  the  continent.  Happily,  all  these  interests 
conspired  to  promote  his  proposed  enterprise.  The  league  of  Augsburg, 
formed  to  break  the  power  of  France,  could  not  accomplish  its  object  without 
the  accession  of  England.    The  house  of  Austria,  therefore,  in  both  its 

(1)  Bonet    Ralph.    Rome. 

(t)  For«iiioc«fuUicoouacorailseodit|on,MeB6liiigbrate*i  JDttfirtat^ 
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branches^  and  even  Innocent  XL,  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  pfefenrin^ 
their  political  riews  to  their  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith,  countenanced  the 
projected  expulsion  of  James,  who  had  refused  to  take  part  in  the  league,  a$ 
the  only  meahs  of  humbling  Lewis  XIV.;  thehr  common  enemy.  AH  the 
German  princes  were  in  the  eame  inlevest ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange  held 
4^nferences,  not-only  with  Castanaga,  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
but  with  the; electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxonv,  with  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  Gassel,  and  with  the  whole  house  of  Lunenburg;  It  was  agreed  that 
these  princes  should  protect  the  United  JProvinces  during  the  absence  of 
WiUiam.{l)  ^.    .. 

Other  circumstances  contributed  to  facilits^te  the  designs  of  the  prince  of 
Orange.  The  elector  of  Cologne^  who  waQ  also  bishopof  Liege  and  Munstei^ 
and  whose  territories  almost  surrpunded  the  United  Provinces,  having  died 
about  this  time,  a  violent  contest  arose  for  that  rich  successiom  The  can- 
didates were  prince  Clement  of  Bavaria,  )Supported  by  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  the  cardinal  de  Furstemburg,  a  prelate  dependent  on  France.  The  former 
at  length  pi)evaile.d,  through  the  partiality  of  the  pope ;  but  as  Lewis  threat- 
ened to  recover  by  force  what  he  had  lost  by  intrigue,  the  prince  of  Orange 
formed  a  camp»  oetween  Grave  and  Nimeguen,  of  twen^r  thousand  men, 
under  pretence  of  guarding  against  danger  on  that  side.  Under  other  pre- 
tences, he  forwarded  his  preparations  by  sea;  and  had  equipped  for  service 
twenty  ships  of  the  line,  without  having  recourse  to  the  states.(3}  But  the 
states,  though,  not  formerly  admitted  into  the  secret  councils  of  William, 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  his  real  views ;  and  the  body  of  the  people,  being 
Ughly  irritated  against  France,  exhibited  the  utmost  eagerness  for  every 
preparation  for  war.  The  commerce  of  the  Dutch  with  that  kingdom  had 
lately  been  diminished  one-fomth, by  unui^ual  restrictions:  their  religious 
lage  was  kindled  by  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Protestants  by  Lew  is,  in 
eonsequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz :  the  terrors  raised  by 
the  bigotry  of  James  in  England  had  also  spread  to  Holland ;  and  the  enthu- 
siastic zeal  of  these  two  potent  monarchs  for  the  Cathohc  faith  was  repre- 
sented, in  both  countries,  as  the  certain  rain  of  the  Protestant  cause,  unless 
restrained  by  the  most  vigorous  exertions—by  the  united  efforts  of  all  the 
members  of  the  reformed  communion.(3) 

While  one-half  of  Europe  thus  combined  against  the  king[  of  England, 
while  many  of  his  own  subjects  were  determined  to  oppose  his  power,  and 
more  to  divest  him  of  his  authority,  James,  as  if  blinded  by  destinv,  reposed 
himself  in  the  most  supine  secunty,  and  disregarded  the  repeated  accounts 
of  the  pre^rations  conveyed  to  his  ears.  In  vain  did  Lewis  XIV.,  who  had 
early  received  certain  information  of  the  designs  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
attempt  to  rouse  the  infatuated  monarch  to  a  sense  of  his  danger :  in  vain 
did  he  offer  his  aid.  Deceived  by  his  aml^assador  in  Holland,  and  betrayed 
by  his  minister  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  James*  had  the  weakness  to  believe, 
that  the  rumour  of  an  invasion  was  only  raised  by  his  enemies,  in  order  to 
frighten  him  into  a  cldser  connexion  with  France,  and  to  complete,  by  that 
means,  the  defection  of  his  subjects. ^4)  Nor  was  this  jealousy,  though  car- 
ried to  an  imprudent  height,  utterly  without  foundation ;  for  when  Lewis  took 
the  liberty  to  remonstrate  with  the  states,  by  his  ambassador  D'Avaux,  against 
their  preparations  to  invade  England,  not  only  the  Dutch  but  the  English  took 
the  alarm.  Their  apprehensions  of  a  league  between  the  two  monarchs,  for 
the  destraction,  of  the  Protestant  religion,  seemed  now  to  be  confirmed,  and 
the  wildest  stories  were  propagated  to  that  purpose.(5) 

Had  the  defection  occasioned  by  these  fears  been  confined  to  the  English 
populace,  or  merely  to  men  in  a  civil  capacity,  James  might  still  have  bid 
defiance  to  the  designs  of  his  son-in-law.  But,  unhappily  for  that  misguided 
monarch,  both  the  fleet  and  army  were  infected  with  the  same  spirit  of  dis- 
loyalty.   Of  this  he  had  received  aome  mortifymg  proofs,  wnen  certain 

0)  Burnet,  book  iv.   D*A?max,  ton.  !▼.  (9)  M.  ibid.  „  ^^^ 

O)  Bmcaot.    D'AYaoz,  uM  Mp^  _       (4)  D* Await  torn.  tv.   Jam  IL,  1608 

(i)P*Afau.iaB.tT.   J»MiIL,lfiB8.   0m ■too Bume, toL vllL 
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•dvice  was  broagfat  him,  from  his  minister  in  Holland,  thai  he  ttrast  toon 
expect  a  formidable  invasion,  as  the  sUtes  had  at  last  iicknow]edged,that  the 
purpose  of  all  their  naval  preparations  was  to  transport  forces  into  England* 

Though  James  could  reasonably  expect  no  other  mtelligence,  he  was-mnch 
affected  with  the  news:  he  grew. pale,  and  the  letter  dropped  from  his 
hand.(l)  His  delirium  of  power  vanished;  and  he  found  fumself  on  the 
bHnk  of  a  frightful  precipice,  which  had  hitherto  been  concealed  from  his 
view  bv  the  illusions  of  superstitibm  He  now  saw  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  his  safety,  as  well  as  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the  affections 
of  his  people.  He  immediately  ordered  his  fleet  to  be  assembled,  and  his 
army  to  be  recruited  with  new  levies.  He  sent  for  troops  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland ;  and  to  his  no  small  satisfaction,  found  his  land  forces  amount  to 
forty  thousand  men.(3) 

Nor  was  the  king  less  liberal  of  hiseivil  concessions  thaa  vigorous  in  his 
military  preparations.  He  had  already  issued  writs  for  the  meeting  of  par* 
liament  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  ensuing  November.  He  followed  these 
with  a  declaration,  that  it  was  his  fixed  purpose  to  endeavour  to  establish  a 
LBOAL  settlement  of  a  universal  liberty  of  conscience  for  all  his  subjects; 
that  he  had  resolved  to  preserve  inviolate  the  church  of  England :  and  he 
protested,  that  it  was  his  intention  Roman  Catholics  should  remain  incapable 
of  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons.  He  gave  orders  to  the  lord-chancellor, 
and  the  lord-lieutenants  of  the  several  counties,  to  replace  all  the  deputy- 
lieutenants  and  justices,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  commissions  for  their 
adherence  to  the  test  and  the  penal  laws  against  hon-confomists :  be  restored 
the  charter  of  London,  and  the  charters  of  all  the  corporations  in  the  kmgdom : 
he  annulled  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission:  he  reinstated  the 
expelled  president  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  college ;  and  he  invited  again  to 
his  councils  all  the  bishops  whom  he  had  so  lately  persecuted  and  insulted, 
assuring  them,  that  he  was  ready  to  do  whatever  thev  should  think  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  civil  rights  of  his  subjects.(S) 

But  these  concessions,  though  important  in  themselves,  were  made  too 
late  to  be  allowed  much  merit ;  and  being  generally  supposed  to  be  extorted 
by  fear,  they  were  coldly  received  by  the  nation.  Nor  was  the  conduct  of 
the  king,  in  other  respects,  answerable  to  such  concilhiting  measures.  He 
recalled  the  writs  for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  without  issuing  any  new 
ones ;  a  step  which  created  universal  suspicion  of  his  sincerity,  and  begot  a 
belief  that  all  his  concessions  were  no  more  than  temporary  expedients.  He 
showed,  however,  a  laudable  zeal  for  his  own  honour,  in  obtaining  a  legid 
proof  of  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  but  by  an  imprudence  approaching 
to  insanity,  the  heir  of  the  crown  was  baptized  in  the  Romish  communiob, 
and  the  pope,  represented  by  his  nuncio,  stood  godfather  to  the  boy.(4) 
'  Meanwhile,  the  prince  of  Orange  continued  his  preparations.  A  powerful 
fleet  was  ready  to  put  to  sea;  the  troops  fell  down  tlie  Maese  from  Nime- 
guen ;  the  transports,  which  had  been  hired  at  diiierent  ports,  were  speedily 
assembled :  the  artillery,  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  horses,  and  men, 
were  embarked ;  and  William,  after  taking  formal  leave  of  the  states,  and 
calling  God  to  witness,  that  he  had  not  the  least  intention  to  invade,  subdue, 
or  make  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  went  himself  on  boaixi.(5) 
His  whole  armament,  which  sailed  from  the  Brille  and  Helvoetslnys,  on  the 
19th  of  October,  consisted  of  fifty  stout  ships  of  war,  twenty-five  fri|[ates,  and 
an  equal  number  of  fireships ;  with  f^e  hundred  transports,  earring  about 
fifteen  thousand  land  forces,  including  five  hundred  and  fifty-si]C  officers. 
Adpiiral  Herbert,  who  had  left  the  service  of  James,  led  the  van^  the  Zealand 
sauadron,  under  vice-admiral  Evertzen,  brought  up  the  rear ;  and  the  prince 
or  Orange  in  person  commanded  in  the  centre,  canying  a  flag  with  Enriish 
colours*  and  his  own  arms,  surrounded  with  these  popular  words — *^  Tlie  Pao* 
TBSTijiT  RiLiounr  and  the  LiaiaTos  of  Enoi.akd.'*    Under  this  inscription  war 


m  H«M,  vdL  vIU.  (S)  Janfti  U,  1KB,  (S)  fl>«uCiM,  pwrim. 

4l;,Bttnet,boQkhr.  JiiiieiIL,lS8B.  (B)  MtwrtltaJiMUL 
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placed  Ae  appbsite  motto  of  tbe  house  of  Nassau ;—/«  mdifiliaMini^  *I  will 
maintaia  r(l). 

This  grept  embaiicHtion,  the  most  important  which  had,  for  some  ageSf 
been  imdenaken  in  Europe,  was  scarce  completed,  when  a  dreadful  tism|pest 
arose  Bt  sottth-*West,  and  drove  the  Dutch  fleet  to  the  northward.  The  storni 
ranged  for.twelve  hours,  and  the  prince  was  obliged  to  return  to  Helroetsluys. 
But  he  soon  repaired  his  damages,  and  again  put  to  sea.  An  east  wind.cai^ 
lied  him  down  the  Channel;  where  he  was  seen  from  both  shores,  between 
Dover  and  Calais,  by  vast  multitudes  of  anxious  specta^tors,  who  felt  alteN 
nately  the  extremes  of  hope  and  fear^  mingled  with  admiration^  at  such  a 
magnificent  spectacle*  After  a  prosperous  voyage,  he  landed  his  army  in 
Torbay,  without  the  smallest  opposition  either  b^  sea  or  land^(3) 

The  same  wind  which  favoured  the  enterpnse  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
confined  the  English  fleet  to  its  own  coast.  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  was 
inviolably  attached  to  James,  lay  near  Harwich  with  thirty«eight  ships  Of  the 
Ime,  and  twenty-three  frigates ;  a  force  sufficient  to  have  disconcerted  the 
designs  of  William,  if  it  could  possibly  have  put  to  sea ;  so  ^that  the  suceese 
of.  the  glorious  revolution  may  be  said  to  have  depended  upon  the  winds! 
The  destructioaof  the  Dutch,  fleet,  even  after  the  landing  of  the  prince,  would 
have  discouraged  his  adherents,  and  proved  fatal  to  his  widertaking.  Sensible 
of  this,  Dartmouth  came  before  7*orbay,  with  a  fixed  resolution  to  attack  the 
Hollanders,  as  they  lay  at  anchor.  But  his  fleet  was  dispersed  b^  a  violent 
etorm,  and  forced  to  return  to  Spithead,  in  such  a  shattered  condition,  as  to 
be  no  more  fit,  for  service  that  season.(3)  Little  bonder  if,  after  such  sin«« 
gularly  fortunate  circumstances,  William's  followers  began  to  consider  him 
and  themselves  as  the  peculiar  favourites  of  Heaven;  and  that  even  the 
learned  Dr.  Burvet  could  not  help  exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  Claudian, 

0  mtnium  dilecte  Dto^  cm  mUiUU  atherf 
£t  c(n\jurati  veniwU  ad  cktufca  veniL 

**  Heaven^s  darling  charge !  to  aid  whose  great  design. 
The  fighting  skies  and  friendly  winds  combine.'' 

The  prince  of  Orange,  hnmediately  on  his  landing,  dispersed  a  printed  de« 
claration,  which  had  been  already  published  in  HpUand,  and  contribated  not 
a  little  to  his  future  success.  In  that  elaborate  performance,  written  origi* 
natly  in  French  by  the  pensionary  Fagel,  and  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
Burnet,  the  principal  grievances  of  the  three  British  kingdoms  were  enume^ 
rated  ;  namely,  the  exercise  of  a  dispensing  and  suspending  power ;  the  re- 
vival of  th€i  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission ;  the  filling  of  all  offices  with 
Catholics ;  the  open  encouragement  |iven  to  popery,  by  building  every  where 

5 laces  of  worship,  colleges,  and  seminaries  for  that  sect ;  the  displacing  of 
ndges,  if  they  gave  sentence  contrary  to  the  orders  dr  themclinationsof  the 
court ;  the  annulling  the  charters  of  all  the  corporations,  and  thereby  sub- 
jecting elections  to  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure :  the  treating  of  petitions  to  the 
throne,  ev^n  the  most  modest,  and  from  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  as  cri- 
minal and  seditious ;  the  committing  ^f  the  whole  authority  in  Ireliand,  civil 
and  military,  into  the  hands  of  papists ;  the  assuming  of  an  absolute  power 
over  the  religion  and  laws  of  Scotland,  and  openly  exacting  in  that  kingdom 
an  obedience  without  reserve.  He  concluded  with  protesting,  that  the  sole 
object  of  his  expedition  was  to  procure  a  redress  of  these  grievances ;  to  get 
a  legal  and  free  parliament  summoned,  that  might  provide  for  the  liberty  and 
security  of  the  nation,  and  examme  the  proofs  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  in  regard  to  which  he  expressed  the  most  violent  suspicions.(4) 

(1)  Brniet,  book  tv.    D' ATanz,  fom.  !▼.    Rapln,  voL  li.  M.  edit.  (8)  Id.  Ibid. 

(3)  Bomet.  hpok  Iv.    Torrlntlon's  Mam,  -  ..  « 

(4)  THe  prftofc  produced  by  Janes,  in  Mippoft  of  fho  birth  of  bto  wb,  bdbre  an  oitraordltiary  ooaneil, 
to  whhih  tlio  kKda  both  nplriinal  and  i«niporal  ware  niiDaxned,  and  at  which  the  lord  mayor  and  aMermea 
Of  London  and  all  the  iudgee  were  preiem,  were  m  strong  as  any  that  can  perhaps  be  produc4>d  u>  esta 
bUsb  sQch  a  (bcL  Bat  If  any  donbta  In  regard  to  this  aMtter  eould  still  remain  In  the  most  pr^udlccd  mlnd^ 
ihede^lnatlOD  ofUiediike  of  Berwiek,  the  kh^'s  Mtvral  son,  and  a  man  of  milmpeadied  vtiMlij, 
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Thongh  this  declarati<m  was  received  with  aidonr  by  the  natioiiy  the  prihcef 
for  some  time  after  hia  landing,  could  not  boast  of  his  good  fortune.  A  great 
deal  of  rain  having  fallen/ the  roads  were  rendered  almost  impassable;  and 
he  possessed  neither  cattle  nor  c^rria^b  sufficient  to  convey  the  baggage  of 
his  army.  He  directed,  however,  his  encumbered  march  to  Exeter;. bat 
without  being  joined  by  any  person  of  eminence,  either  oti  his  way  or  for  eight 
days  after  his  arrival  at  that  place.  His  troops  were  diseooraged :  he  himself 
began  to  think  of  abandoning  his  enterprise ;  and  actually  held  a  council  of 
his  principal  officers,  to  deliberate  whether  he  should  not  re«embark.(l)  Im- 
patient of  disappointment,  he  is  said  even  to  have  publicly  declared  his  reso- 
lution to  permit  the  English  nation  to  settle  their  own  differences  with  their 
king ;  and  to  direct  his  father-in-law  where  to  punish,  by  transmitting  to.  him 
the  secret  correspondence  of  his  subjects.  (8) 

The  friends  oi  the  court  exulted  mightily  at  die  coldness  of  William's 
reception;  but  their  joy  was  of  short  duration.  One  Burringt<m  having 
shown  the  example,  the  prince  was  speedily  joined  by  the  gentry  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Devon  and  Somerset,  and  an  association  was  signed  for  his  support. 
The  earl  of  Abingdon,  Mr.  Russel,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  lord  Wharton, 
Mr.  Godfrey,  Mr.  Howe,  and  a  number  of  other  persons  of  distinction,  re- 
paired to  Exeter.  All  England  was  soon  in  commotion.  Lord  Delamere 
took  arms  in  Cheshire ;  the  cit^  of  York  was  seized  by  the  earl  of  Danby  $ 
the  earl  of  Bath,  governor  of  P]3rmouth,  declared  for  the  prince;  and  the 
earl  of  Devonshire  made  a  like  declaration  in  Derby.  Every^  day  dis- 
covered some  new  insttance.  of  that  general  confederacy  into  which  the 
nation  had  entered  against  the  measures  of  the  king.  But  the  most  dang^er- 
ous  symptom,  and  that  which  rendered  his  affairs  desperate,  was  the  defection 
of  the  army.  Many  of  the  principal  officers  were  inspired  t?ith  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  the  nation,  and  disposed  to  prefer  the  interests  of  tneir 
country  to  their  duty  to  their  sovereign.  Though  they  might  love  James, 
and  have  a  due  sense  of  the  favours  he  had  conferred  upon  them,  they  were 
startled  at  the  thought  of  rendering  him  absolute  master,  not  only  of  the 
liberties,  but  even  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  subjects ;  and  yet  this, 
thev  sawj  must  be  the  consequence  or  suppressing  the  numerous  insurrections, 
and  obliging  the  prince  of  Orange  to  quit  the  kingdom.  They  therefore 
determined  rather  to  bear  the  reproach  of  infidelity,  than  to  run  the  hazard  of 
becoming  the  instruments  of  despotism. 

The  example  of  desertion  among  the  officers  was  set  by  lord  Colchester, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Rivers,  and  by  lord  Cornbery,  son  of  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don. The  king  had  arrived  at  Salisbury,  the  head-quarters  of  his  army, 
when  he  received  this  alarming  intelligence ;  but  as  the  soldiers  in  general 
seemed  firm  in  their  allegiance,  and  the  officers  in  a  body  expressed  their 
abhorrence  of  such  treacner3r,  he  resolved  to  advance  upon  the  invaders. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  his  affairs,  the  Dutch  had  already  taken  posses- 
sion of  Axmmster.  •  A  sudden  bleeding  at  the  nose,  with  which  he  was 
seized,  occasioned  a  delay  of  some  days ;  and  farther  symptoms  of  df^fection 
appearing  among  the  officers,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  retire  towards  London* 
Lord  Churchill,  afterward  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  natural  son  of  Charles  11.,  who  had  given  their  opinion  for  remaining 
at  Salisbury,  fled  undier  cover  of  the  night  to  the  prince  of  Orange.    Succes- 

would  be  MjfBclent  to  remove  ibem.  "  I  oould  speak  knowlnfly  on  the  mibject,**  Mye  he,  "  for  I  wtt 
presMU ;  and,  botwithstaiMtiiig  my  respect  and  attachment  to  the  king,  I  eoold  never  have  convented  to 
an  detestable  an  action,  as  that  of  Introducing  a  sunpositltknis  child,  in  order  to  deprlre  the  true  hein 
of  the  crown.  Much  lesi  should  1  have  continued,  after  the  klng*s4(!ath,  to  support  the  preunskms  of  an 
Imposuir:  honour  and  conscience  would  have  restrained  me.**  (Mem.  of  ths  Duka  »f  Btrwiek,  written 
by  binisKlf,  vol.  i.  p.  40.)  The  answer  of  Anne  princen  of  Denmark  (July  4, 1688)  to  the  questions  of 
her  sister  Mary  princtiss  of  Orange,  relative  to  tlie  birth  of  the  prinoe  of  Wales,  Is  still  more  satisfacioiy. 
Though  seemingly  disposed  lo  r'avour  the  Ideaof  an  Imposture,  she  enumerates  so  particularly,  even  to 
tnMieacf,  the  drcmmttamef  Uttendlng  the  queen*s  deb'vsry,  and  the  perwms  of  both  sexes  present'  at  It 
(who  were  many,  and  of  high  rank),  that  It  Is  truly  astonishing  WlUlain  should  afterward  liave  assigned 
the  llleglttmacy  of  the  prince  of  Wales  as  one  of  his  reMons  Ibr  landing  In  England.  (Dalrymp.  AppwU^ 
part  IL)  See  farther,  on  this  much-contesled  subject,  a  iMUr  /rmn  Dr.  Hugh  ChMmh^rlapu  U  Os  .Prnr 
stss  SiwAis,  ubj  sup. 
(1)  Dukeof  BerwfcjL*s  Mbm.  voL  L  (S)  X>«lryayls*«  4nMni. 
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nVe  misfortunes  poured  in  on  the  unfortonaie  monareh.  Trelawney,  idvi^ 
occupied  an  advanced  post  at  Warminster,  deserted  with  all  his  captains, 
except  one.  Prince  George  of  Denmarli,.  the  king*8  son-in-law,  and  the 
yourtg  duke  of  Ormond,,left  hira  at  Andovet.  Every  day  diminished  the 
uum^r  of  his  ofAcers ;  and  to  increase  his  accumidated  mismrtunes,  he  found, 
on  hiB  arrival  in  London,  that  his  favourite  daughter,  Anne,  princess  of  I>eni 
mark,  had  secretly  withdrawn  herself  the  night  oefore,  in  company  with  lady 
ChurehilLCl)  All  his  firmness  of  mind  left  him :  tears  started  from  his  eyes  ; 
and  .he  broke  out  into  sorrowful  exclamations,  eicpressive  of  his  deep  sense 
of  his  now  lost  condition.  **  God  help  mei*'  cried  he,  ih  the  agony  of  his 
heart ;  **  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me  !** 

Henceforth,  the  conduct  of  the  infatuated  James  is  so  much  marked  with 
folly  and  pusillanimity,  as  to  divest  his  character  of  all  respect,  and  almost 
his  sufferings  of  compassion.  Having  assembled,  as  a  last  resource,  a  coun« 
cil  of  the  peers  then  in  London,  he  issued,  by  their  advice,  writs  for  a  new 
pariiainent,  and  appointed  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
aqd  lord  Godoiphiu,  his  commissioners,  to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Onmge* 
Thinking  the  season  for  negotiation  past,  William  continued  to  advance  with 
his  armv,  at  the  same  time  that  he  amused  the  commissioners.  Though  he 
knew  they  were  all  devoted  to  his  cause,  he  long  denied  them  an  audience. 
Meanwhile,  James,  distracted  by  his  own  fears,  and  alarmed  by  the  real  ot 
pretended  apprehensions  of  others,  sent  the  queen  and  the  prince  of  Wale9 
privately  into  France,,  and  embraced  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  follow- 
ing them  in  person.  '  He  accordingly  left  his  palace  at  midnight,  attended 
only  by  sir  Edward  Hales;  and,  in  order  to  complete  his  imprudence  and 
despair,  he  commanded  the  earl  of  Feversham  to  disband  the  army,  recalled 
the  writs  for  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  and  threw  the  great  seal  into  the 
Thames  !(2) 

If  James  had  deliberately  resolved  to  place  the  prince  of  Orange  on  the 
throne  of  England,  he  could  not  have  pursued  a  tine  of  conduct  more  effeet* 
ual  for  that  pnrpose.  Besides  the  odious  circumstances  of  seeking  refuge 
with  the  heir  of  the  crown  hi  a  country  distinguished  for  popery  and  arbitrary 
power,  and  recaliing  the  writs  for  a  free  parliament,  the  anarchy  and  disorder 
which  ensued  on  the  sudden  dissolution  of  government  made  all  men  look 
np  lo  William  as  the  saviour  of  the  nation.  The  populace  rose  in  London, 
and  not  only  destroyed  all  the  popish  chapels,  but  even  rifled  the  houses  of 
the  ambassadors  of  Catholic  princes  and  states,  where  many  of  the  papists 
had  lodged  their  most  valuable  effects.    Riot  and  devastation  every  where 

Cevailed.  The  whole  body  of  the  people,  released  from  the  restramts  of 
w,  felt  one  general  movement;  and  new  violences  were  apprehended  from 
the  licentious  soldiers,  whom  Feversham  had  disbanded  without  eitlier  dis- 
arming or  paying  them.(3) 

In  order  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  restore  public  tranquillity,  an  office 
which  seemed  now  beyond  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate,  such  of  the 
bishops  and  peers  as  were  in  London  assembled  in  Guildhall ;  and  erecting 
themselves  into  a  supreme  council,  executed  all  the  functions  of  royalty* 
They  gave  directions  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  for  keeping  the  peace  of 
the  city :  they  issued  their  commands,  which  were  readily  obeyed,  to  the 
fleet,  to  the  neglected  armyof  James,  and  to  all  the  ^rrisoiis  in  England. 
They  ordered  the  militia  to  be  raised;  and  they  published  a  declaration,  by 
which  they  unanimously  resolved  to  apply  to  the  prince  of  Orange  to  settle 
the  aflairer  of  the  nation,  deserted  by  the  king,  through  the  influence  of  evil 
counsellors. 

William  was  not  backward  in  assuming  that  authority  which  the  impru- 
dence of  James  had  devolved  upon  htm.  He  exercised,  m  his  person,  many 
acts  of  sovereignty;  and  in  oraer  to  make  ht» presence  more  welcome  in 
London,  he  is  said  to  have  propagated  a  report,  ttiat  the  disbanded  Irish  had 
taken  arms,  and  begun  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants.    Such  a 

(I)  Bitrmc,bi>okiT.   Dnksof  B«wlck*a JITok ?sLL   JHM»n.,iaB.  (S)  U.lbid. 

Cl)r  ■  ' 
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niiiibiir  st  IqmC  wito  it>read  all  oter  the  kivrgdomv  and  begot  vniverf  al  oon* 
sternation.  The  ahurm  bella  were>uiig,  the  beaeoiM  fired ;  and  men  fancied 
they  saw  at  a  distance  the  smoke  of  the  buniing  cities,  and  heard  the  dying 
ffroans  of  those  who  were  slaughtered  by  the  enemies  of  their  religion  1(1) 
Nothing  less  than  the  auMroaeh  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  Protestant 
army,  it  was  thought*  could  save  the  capital  from  ruin. 

William  had  advanced  to  Windsor;  when  he  received  the  nnwelcokne  n^ws^ 
that  the  king  had  been  seized  in  disgnise,  by  some  fishermen,  near  Feversham 
In  Kent,  on  supposition  that  he  was  some  popish  priest^  or  other  dclliuquent» 
who  wanted  to  make  his  escape.  This  intellfgence  threw  all  parties  into 
confusion.  The  prince  of  Orange  sent  orders  to  James,  not  to  apprpach 
nearer  to  London  than  Rochester.  But  the  messenger  missed  him  on  the 
way,  and  he  once  more  entered  his  capital  amid  the  loudest  acclamations  ol 
Joy.  The  people  forgot  his  misconduct  in  his  misfortunes,  and  j^  orders  of 
men  seeilked  to  welcome  his  retum.Cd) 

This,  however,  was  only  a  transient  gleam  before  a  new  storm.  Scairce 
bad.  the  king  retired  to  his  bedchamber,  when  he  received  a  message  from 
the  prince,  desiring  him  to  remove  to  Ham,  a  house  belongings  to  the  dutebess 
of  Lauderdale;  and  the  following  night,  as  he  was  ^inff  to  rest*  the  Dutch 
guards,  without  farther  notice,  took  possession  of  his  palace,  and  displaced 
Uie  English,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  armv,  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  nation.  James  set  out  next  morning,  by  permission,  for  Rochester,  in 
preference  to  Ham,  under  a  Dutch  guard ;  and  although  convinced,  that  be 
could  not  do  a  more  kcceptable  service  to  his  rival,  and  that  he  had  under- 
rated the  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  he  still  resolved  to  make  his  escape  to 
Frince. 

The  earls  of  Arran^  Dumbarton,  Aylesbury,  Litchfield,  and  Middleton* 
the  gallant  lord  Dundee,  and  other  officers  of  distinction,  who  had  assembled 
at  Rochester,  argued  strenuously  against  his  resolution.  They  represented 
to  the  king,  that  the  opinion  of  mankind  began  already  to  change,  and  that 
events  would  daily  rise  in  favour  of  his  authority.  '^The  question,  sir,** 
urged  Dundee,  with  all  his  generous  ardour,  ''  is  whether  you  will  stay  in 
England,  or  fly  to  France  Y  Whether  yon  shall  trust  the  returning  zeal  of 
your  native  subjects,  or  rety  on  a  foreign  power  t^Here  you  ought  to  stand. 
Keep  possession  of  a  part,  and  the  whole  will  submit  by  degrees.  Resume 
the  spirit  of  a  king;  summon  your  subjects  to  their  allegiance:  your  army, 
though  disbanded,  is  not  annihilated.  Give  me  your  commission,  and  I 
will  collect  ten  thousand  of  your  troops :  I  will  carry  your  standard  at 
their  head  through  England,  and  drive  before  you  the  Dutch  and  their 
prince.''  James  replied,  that  he  believed  it  might  be  done,  but  that  it  would 
occasion  a  civil  war ;  and  he  would  not  do  so  much  mischief  to  a  peo]4e 
who  would  soon  return  to  their  senses.  Middleton,  who  saw  the  fallacy 
of.  this  opinion,  pressed  him  to  stay,  though  in  the  remotest  part  of  his  king- 
dom. **  Your  majesty,''  said  he,  '*  may  throw  thinffs  into  confusion  by' yopr 
departure,  but  it  wiU  be  only  the  anarchy  of  a  month:  a  new  government  will 
soon  be  settled ;  and  then  you  and  your  family  are  ruined  for  ever.^'(3) 

But  these  animated  remonstrances  could  not  Inspire  with  new  firmness  a 
mind  broken  by  apprehehsion^and  terror.  Afraid  of  being  taken  off  either  by 
poison  or  a8sassination,(4)  and  mortified  at  his  present  abject  condition,  James 
continued  to  meditate  his  escape ;  and  as  tne  back-door  of  the  house  in 
which  he  lodged  was  intentionally  left  without  any  guard,  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  his  design.  He  privately  wiUidrew  at  midnight* 
accompanied  by  his  natural  son,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  went  on  board  a 
large  sloop,  which  waited  for  him  in  the  river  Medway^  After  some  ob- 
simctions,  he  safelv  arrived  at  Ambleteuse,  in  Picardy;  whence  he  hastened 
to  St.  Germains,  where  the  queen  and  the  prince  of  Wales  had  arrived  tha 
day  before.(6) 

gHtaL  DeKrt.  p.  91.   Raplii,  vol.  II.  fol.  edit  O)  Burnet,  book  If. 
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Hum,  my  dear  Philiis  ended  the  reign  of  Jam^  II.,  a  prince  not  destitnte 

of  virtue  or  abilities,  but  who,  ae  you  have  seen,  was  so  enslaved  by  the 
Romish  superstition,  and  blinded  with  the  love  of  arbitrary  power,.that  he 
obstinately  violated  the  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  his  countrv ;  aind  was, 
therefore,  justlv  derived  of  the  throne.  Who  had  a  right  to  £11  that  ihrone  f 
is  a  question  which  we  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  discuss.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  must  carry  forward  the  progress  of  the  prince  of  Orange ;  observing, 
by  the  way,  that  whateveV  restraints  might  have  been  imposed  on  the  regal 
authority  which  had  been  abused,  the  king's  desertion  of  his  people,  though 
in  some  measure  deserted  by  them,  could  only  have  occasioned  the  utter  loss 
of  his  crown,  or  have  changed  the  line  of  succession. 

The  same  day  that  James  left  Whitehall,  William  arrived  at  St.  Jameses. 
It  happened  to  rain  very  heavily,  and  yet  creat  numbers  eame  to  see  him. 
But,  after  they  had  stayed  long  in  the  wet,l]e  disappointed  them.  Being  an 
enemy  to  show  and  parade,  perhaps  from  a  consciousness  of  his  ungraceful 
figure,  and  dead  to  the  voice  of  popular  joy,  he  went  through  the  park  to  the 
palace.(l)  Even  this  trifling  incident  helped  to  alter  the  sentiments  of  the 
people ;  and  being  now  cool,  they  judged  more  impartially.  They  considered 
It  a^  an  unnatural  thing  for  the  prince  of  Orange  to  waken  his  father-in-law 
out  of  his  sleep,  and  force  him  from  his  own  palace,  when  he  was  ready  to 
submit  to  every  thing :  they  began  even  to  suspect,  that  this  ipecuncf  voider 
takinf  would  prove  to  be  only  a  duguUtd  and  dttignied  U8urpati<m.(2)  The 
public  bodies,  however,  waited  upon  the  prince,  and  expressed  their  zeal  for 
bis  cause :  and,  among  others,  the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  with  old  sergeant 
Mavnard  at  their  head;  who,  when  William  took  notice  of  his  great  age, 
ana  said  he  must  have  outlived  all  the  lawyers  of  his  time,  wittuy  replied, 
''I  should  have  outlived  the  law  itself,  if  your  highness  had  not  come 
overr(3) 

The  only  thing  that  now  remained  for  all  parties  was  the  settlement  of  the 
kingdom.  With  this  view,  the  peers  met  in  their  own  house ;  and  the  prince 
laid  before  them  his  declaration,  as  the  foundation  of  their  deliberations.  In 
(he  course  of  debate  it  was  urged,  that  the  king,  by  withdrawing,  had  divested 
himself  pf  his  authority,  and  Siat  government  itself  had  suffered  a  demise  in 
iaw.(4)  A  free  parliament  was,  therefore,  declared  to  be  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  a  legal  settlement,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  an  address 
should  be  presented  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  desiring  him  to  assume  the  ad- 
ministration of  government,  and  to  summon  a  convention.  The  offer  was  too 
alluring  to  be  rejected ;  but  William,  cautious  in  all  his.  proceedings,  jud^ 
it  still  necessary  to  strengthen  the  resolution  of  the  lords  with  the  authority 
of  the  commons.  For  that  purpose,  a  judicious  expedient  was  fallen  upon* 
All  the  members  of  the  three  last  parliaments,  who  were  in  London,  were 
invited  to  meet,  together  with  the  lord  mayor,  the  court  of  aldermen,  and  fifty 
members  of  the  common  council.  This  mixed  assembly,  which  was  re^rded 
as  the  most  equal  representation  of  the  neople  that  could  be  obtained  in  the 
present  emergency,  unanimously  voted  an  address,  the  same  in  substance 
with  that  of  the  lords ;  and  the  prince,  supported  by  so  great  a  part  of  the 
nation,  despatched  his  circular  letters  to  the  various  boroughs,  counties,,  and 
corporations  in  England,  for  a  general  ejection  of  repre8er\tatives.(5) 

While  the  revolution  thus  approached  to  maturity  in  Enp[land,  the  people 
of  Scotland  were  not  idle  spectators.  The  Presbyterians  in  that  kingdom, 
who  had  long  been  persecuted  and  oppressed,  composed  the  bulk  of  the  nation ; 
and  as  the  prince  of  Orange  was  or  their  persuasion,  the  most  fervent  prayers 
were  offered  up  for  his  success,  as  soon  as  his  designs  were  known.  He  had 
undertaken  to  deliver  Scotland  as  well  as  England ;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate 
his  views,  the  popular  party,  on  receiving  his  declaratioii,  dissolved  the  few 
regular  troops  that  remained  in  the  kingdom,  and  assuiiie^  the  reins  of  go* 
vemment.  Thirty  noblemen,  and  about  eighty  gentlemen,  re]^«ed  t6  JLondon ; 
and  forming  themselves  into  a  kind  of  convention,  reque6tedV.the  prince  to 
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take  into  his  hands  the  administration  of  Scotland.  He  thanked  them  for  the 
tnist  they  had  reposed  in  him,  aqd  summoned  a  general  convention  to  meet 
at  Edinhnrffh.  This  assembly  being  regarded  as  illegal  by  the  more  zealous 
loyalists,  they  took' little  share  in  the  elections;  «o  that  the  popular  party,  or 
the  whigs,  were  returned  for  most  places.  The  proceedings  or  the  members 
of  the  Scottish  cpnvention  were  accordinsfly  bold  and  decisive.  Tliey  or- 
dered, by  proclamation,  all  persons  between  the  a^  of  sixteen  and  sixty  to 
be  ready  to  take  arms :  they  gave  the  command  of  the  mlHtia  to  sir  Patrick 
Hume,  one  of  their  most  active  leaders :  they  raised  eight  hdndreit  men  for 
a  guard,  under  the  earl  of  Leven  :•  they  empowered  the  doke  of  Hamilton* 
their  president,  to  secure  all  disaflfected  and  suspected  persons ;  and  without 
amnsmg  themselves  with  nice  distinctions,  and  the  latent  meaning  of  the 
words,  they  resolved,  "  that  king  James,  by  mal-administration,  and  by  his 
abuse  of  power,  had  fotfeited  his  right  of  the  crown."  They  therefore  de^ 
clared  the  throne  vacarUr  and  invited  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  to 
take  possession  of  it,  though  not  Without  due  attention  to  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious right6.(l) 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  English  convention  had  met ;  and  after  a  lopg  de- 
bate, the  commons  came  to  the  following  memorable  resolution : — ^  ThAt  king 
James  H.  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution,  by  breaking  the 
original  contract  between  king  and  people  ;  and  having  vio]at.ed  the  funda- 
mental laws,  and  withdrawn  himself  from  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the 
government ;  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  become  ixxaen/."(2)  This  reso- 
'  lution  was  carried  up  to  the  house  of  peers,  Tvhere-  it  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition, and  many  warm  debates  ensued.  The  most'  curious  of  these  was, 
^  Whether  any  original  contract  subsisted  between  the  king  and  the  people  t** 
—a  question  more  fit  for  the  schools  than  a  national  assembly,  but  which 
the  vote  of  the  commons  had  rendered  necessary.  Arguments  may  surely 
be  produced  from  reason  to  prove  a  kind  of  tacit  compact  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  subject;  but  such  a  compact  has  seldom  had  any 
Victual  existence.  The  English  national  chartere,  however,  seemed  to 
realize  such  a  compact :  and  these  charters  had  all  been  recognised  and  con- 
firmed  by  the  bill  of  rights,  a  solemn  and  recent  transaction  between  the 
king,  the  nobles,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  majority  of  the 
lords,  therefore,  declared  for  an  original  contract;  and  the  house  almost 
instantly  resolved,  that  James  had  broken  that  contraci.{Z) 

The  opposition,  however,  did  not  end  here.  The  lords  proceeded  to  take 
into  consideration  the  word  abdicated^  contained  in  the  vote  of  the  commons ; 
and,  after  some  debate,  agreed  that  deserted  was  more  proper.  The  next 
and  concluding  question  was,  '*  Whether  king  James,  having  broken  the 
original  contract^  and  deserted  the  government^  the  ^rone  is  thereby  vacant^ 
The  question  was  debated  with  more  warmth  than  any  of  the  former ;  and, 
on  a  division,  it  was  carried  by  eleven  voices  against  a  vacancy.  The  vote 
of  the  commons  was  sent  back  with  these  amendments ;  and,  as  they  con- 
tinued pbstinate,  a  free  conference  was  appointed  between  the  two  houses^ 
in  order  to  settle  the  controvera3r. 

Never  perhaps  was  there  a  national  debate  of  more  importance,  or  managed 
by  more  awe  speakere.  The  leadera  of  the  commons  contended,  that  although 
the  word  deserted  might  he  nrore  significant  and  intelligible,  as  applied  to  the 
king's  withdrawing  himself,  it  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  bet  extended  to 
his  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws.  The  managera  for  the  lords,  changing 
their  ground,  insisted,  that,  admitting  the  king's  abuse  of  power  to  be  equi- 
valent to  an  abdication,  it  could  operate  noi  otherwise  than  his  voluntary 
resignation,  or  natural  death,  and  could  only  ntake  waj  for  the  next  heir; 
who,  though  ihey  did  not  name  him,  they  insinuated,  being  yet  an  infant  in 
the  cradle,  could  have  committed  no  crime :  and  no  just  reason,  they  thought, 
could  be  assigned,  why,  without  any  default  of  his  own,  he  should  lose  a 
crown  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  birth.    The  leaden  of  the  commons 

(1)  Balcarru*!  JftmUM  ■/  eA«  ^wMttM.    Biuadk  Inn*  It.  «.  C^  Jbamol*,  Jan.  98, 1B8» 
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repliedy  that  the  oath  of  alleg^ce,  which  binds  the  subject  to  the  heirs  of  the 
king:  as  well  as  to  himself,  regarded  only  a  natural  demise,  and  that  there 
was  BO  provision  in  law  for  a  civil  demise,  which  eeemed  equivalent  to  an 
attainder;  that  although  upon  the  death  of  a  king,  whose  administration  had 
been  agreeable  to  the  laws,  many  and  great  inconvenienced  would  be  endured^ 
rather  than  exclude  the  lineal  successor";  yet  when,  as  in  the  present  casci 
the  people,  on  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  had  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  arms,  in  order  to  dethrone  a  prince  who  had  violated  the  consti- 
tution, that  the  government  reverted,  in  some  measure,  to  its  first  principles, 
and  the  community  acqt^ired  a  right  of  providing  for  the  public  welfare  by 
the  most  rational  expedients. 

The  members  of*  the  convention  might  surely  establish  a  new  preceden|^ 
as  well  as  their  ancestors.  Never  could  a  more  fair  representation  of  the 
people  be  obtained;  and  the  people,  it  must  be  allowed,  though  they  cannot 
deliberate  in  a  body,  have  a  right,  on  every,  revolution,  and  whenever  their 
constitutional  liberties  are  invaded,  to  choose  their  own  governors,  as  well 
as  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  desire  to  live,  unless  the  mon* 
strpus  doctrine  of  bcamy  made  for  one  should  be  revived.  The  two  houses, 
however,  parted  without  coming  to  any  conclusion ;  but  as  it  was  impossible 
for  the  nation  to  remain  lon^  in  its  present  state,  the  majority  of  the  lords, 
in  consequence  of  the  desertion  of  some,  tories  to  the  whi^^  party,  at  last 
agreed  to  pass  the  voto  of  the  commons,  without  any  alteration  or  amend  < 
iiiettt.(l) 

This  ^rand  controveisy  being  ffot  over»  the  next  question  was,  '*  Who 
should  fill  the  vacant  throne  ?'*(0)  The  marquis  of  Halifax,  in  order  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  future  sovereign,  moved  that  the  crown  should  be 
immediatoly  conferred  upon  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  earl  of  Danby,  his 
political  rival,  proposed  to  confer  it  solely  on  the  princess ;  and  others  con- 
tended for  a  regency.  William,  who  had  hitherto  behaved  with  great 
moderation  and  magnanimity,  avoiding  to  interfere  in  the  debates  of  eith^ 
house,  and  disdaining  even  to  bestow  caresses  on  those  members  whose  influ- 
ence might  be  useful  to  him,  now  peroeiving  that  he  was  likely  to  lose  the  great 
object  of  his  ambition,  broke  through  that  mysterious  reserve,  and  seeming 
apathy,  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  wrapped.  He  called  together  Halifax, 
Shrewsbury,  Danby,  and  some  other  leading  men,  and  told  them,  that  he  had 
heard  some  wero  for  placuag  the  government  in  the  bands  of  a  regent.  He 
would  not,  he  said,  oppose  the  measure;  but  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
inform  them,  that  he  would  not  be  that  regent-  Others,  he  added,  seemed 
disposed  to  place  the  princess  singly  on  the  throne,  and  that  he  should  reign 
by  her  courtesy.  This  he  also  declined ;  declaring,  that  he  could  not  accept 
of  ail  authority,  which  should  depend  on  the  will  or  the  life  of  another;  that 
no  man  could  esteem  a  woman  more  than  he  did  the  princess  Mary,  but  he 
could  not  ^  ^ink  of  holding  any  thing  by  apron-strings  -^  and  therefore,  if 
they  did  not  think  fit  to  make  a  different  settlement,  that  he  would  return  to 
Holland,  and  concern  himself  no  more  in  their  affairs.  (3) 

This  threat,  though  not  deemed  to  be  altogether  sincere,  had  its  weight. 
Both  houses  voted,  "That  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  should  be 
declaied  ^ing  and  queen  of  England ;"  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  this  bill,  or  instrument  of  settlement,  it  was  provided,  that  the  prince 
and  princess  should  enjoy  the  crown  of  England  during  their  natural  lives 
and  the  life  of  the  survivor,  the  sole  administration  to  be  in  the  prince;  that, 
after  the  death  of  both,  the  throne  should  be  filled  by  the  heirs  of  the  body  of 
the  princess;  and  that,  in  default  of  such  issue,  Anne,  princess  of  Denmark, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  should  suceeed,  before  those  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 

(}}  Jmrmi»oftk0lj9rd»^¥A.t.  ......  ^i  . 

ff)  Doifog  all  litem  ddHUM,  It  MenM  MNnewbat  extraordiuaiy,  Uitt  no  ioqairy  wm  nade  eonoerning 
Vt»  Uitb  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  more  especially  as  sacli  an  hiq^uiry  had  been  expressIy^menUoned  by 
the  primx  of  Oranfe  In  bis  declarallon.  The  reaiK>ns  anigned  by  Burnet  for  this  nealcci,  thouEh  plaii 
■B46,  •■«  by  M  maans  oonetatlve.  (flftrf,  OaHi  Tme$,  book  Iv.)  Tbe  only  sobsuuiUal  reaww  for  sueb 
wnftton  saeais  to  be,  tbat  Um  kbto,  flndtng  It  loipracUcabie  to  prove  an  impostare  even  bv  pretunipdva 
ifMMiM,)rtydh|ro<Min>KtiC  Matter  wst  to  obscurity.  (3)  Butmu  book  bf . 
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by  any  other  wife  bnt  the  princess  Mary.(  1)  The  instmment  of  aeCtkinaiC, 
besides  reg^ting  the  line  of  succession^  also  provided  against  the  return  of 
those  grievances,  which  had  driven  the  nation  to  the  present  extremity;  and, 
although  it  ought  to  have  been  more  full  on  this.heaa,  it  declared,  and  effect- 
ually secured  from  the  future  encroachments  of  the  sovereign,  the  most 
essential  rights  of  the  subject; 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  was  happily  terminated  tiie  great  struggle  between 
privilege  and  prerogative,  between  the  crown  and  Uie  people ;  which  com- 
menced, as  you  have  seen,  with  the  accession  of  the  family  of  Stuart  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  continued  till  their  exclusion,  when  almost  a  century 
had  elapsed.  The  revolution  forms  a  grand  era  in  the  English  constitution. 
By  bringing  on  the  decision  of  many  Important  Questions  in  favour  of  liberty, 
and  yet  more  by  the  memorable  precedent  of  aeposing  one  king  and  esta- 
blishing another,  with  a  new  line  of  succession,  it  gave  such  an  ascendant  to 
popular  principles,  as  has  put  the  nature  of  our  government  beyond,  all  con* 
troversy.  A  king  of  England,  or  of  Britain,  to  use  the  words  of  my  lonl 
Bolingbroke,  is  now  strictly  and  properly  what  a  king  should  be ;  a  member, 
but  the  supreme  member  or  head,  of  a  political  body ;  distinct  from  it,  or 
independent  of  itt  in  none.  He  can  no  longer  move  in  a  different  orbit  from 
his  people ;  and,  like  some  superior  planet,  attract,  repel,  and  direct  their 
motions  by  his  own.  He  and  tney  are  parts  of  the  same  system,  intimate]}^ 
joined,  and  co-operating  together;  acting  and  acted  upon,  limiting  and 
limited,  controlling^  and  controlled,  by  one  another ;  and  when  he  ceases  to 
stand  in  this  relation  to  them,  he  ceases  to  stand  in  any.  The  settlements, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  governs,  are  plainly  origituU  cotUrads;  his  institution 
is  plainly  eondilumat;  and  he  may  forfeit  his  right  to  alkgianee^  as  undeniably 
and  effectually,  as  the  subject  his  right  to  prot€ctum,{2) 

But  these  advantages,  so  much  and  so  deservedly  praised,  and  which  can 
never  be  too  highly  valued,  serve  at  present  only  to  convince  us  of  the  imper- 
fection of  all  human  institutions.  Happily  poised  as  our  government  it,  and 
although  the  people  of  this  island  have  enjoyed,  since  the  revolution,  the 
most  perfect  system  of  liberty  ever  known  among  mankind,  the  sfHrit  of 

Etriotism  (which»  as  it  gave  birth  tolhat  system,  can  alone  preserve  It  entire) 
s  continued  to  decline;  and  the  freedom,  though  not  the  form  of  our 
constitution,  is  now  exposed  to  as  much  danger  from  the  enslaving  u^tttnct 
of  the  crown,  as  ever  it  was  from  the  invasionaof  prerogative  or  the  violence 
of  arbitrary  power.  The  nature  of  this  influence,  and  the  mode  of  its  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  its  rise  and  progress,  I  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to 
explain. 

We  should  now  return  to  the  affairs  on  the  continent ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  it  will  be  proper  first  to  relate  the  eiforts  made  by  James  IL  for 
the  recovery  of  his  crown.       (.       . 


LETTER  XVII. 

Great Briimn mid hthndf  from  the  Reodutumfin  IGSBfUtt  tlU jfttositiiafuMi 

P^,ttil696. 

Though  the  revolution,  as  we  have  already  seen,  my  dear  Phflip,  was 
brought  aboot  by  a  coalition  of  parties,  not  by  a  faction;  though  whig  and 
tory,  united  by  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  James,  contributed  with  their 
joint  efforts  to  that  event,  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  liberty ;  3ret 
this  union  was  but  the  union  of  a  day.  No  sooner  were  the  tories  freed 
from  the  terror  of  arbitrary  power,  than  their  high  monarchical  principles 
began  to  return.    It  was  the  prevalence  of  these  principles  in  the  English 


(1)  JtmimmU  9f  !*«  Larit,  Feb.  7.  MHO.  See  also  tbe  liMtnunent,  or  act  itMlf.  In  thb  Mt  w««  wKmw 
»  cimiae,  dtMUlni  all  paplata,  or  mich  aaahould  marry  paplMfl,  (hm  Mooeedtng  to  the  cnmn :  u4  aaockar, 
abeelvl^  the  auliafita^  In  thai  caae,  ftom  Uwir  aUe^w.  ^  ShumWim  •»  FmUkntM,  K. 
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QOBtoitiony  nHnch  occasioDed  those  wann  and  contentious  dispntes  in  regard 
to  the  vacaney  of  the  throne  aiid  the  original  contract ;  and  which,  hut  for 
the  obstinaey  of  the  whigs,  and  the  firmness  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  would 
hmve  rendered  the  mat  #ork  in  which  the  nation  was  engaged  imperfect. 

Though  disposed  to  nothing  less,  as  u  body,  than  the  restoration  of  James^ 
the  tones,  enrtaved  hy  their  political  prejudices,  were  startled  at  the  idea  of 
breaking  the  line  of  succession.  Hence  the  ridiculous  proposal  of  a  regency. 
And  »  party,  «nce  properly  distinguished  by  the  reproacnful  appellation  of 
JacMtOf  secretly  lun^  among  the  tories;  a  party,  who,  from  their  attach- 
nenl  to  the  person  or  the  family  of  the  dethroned  monarch,  and  an  adherence 
to  the  monstrous  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  of  divine,  indefeasible 
hereditary  right,  wished  to  bring  back  the  king,  and  invariably  held,  that  none 
but  a  Stuabt  could  justly  be  invested  with  the  regal  authority.  Of  this 
opinion  were  all  the  btsoted  high-churchmen  and  Catholics- in  the  three  kmg- 
dome.  Among  the  whigs,  or  moderate  churchmen  and  dissenters,,  in  liEs 
maimer,  lurked  many  enthusiastic  repuldicans  $  who  hopedr  in  the  national 
ferment,  to  effect  a  dissolution  of  monarchy. 

The  conlest  between  these  parties,  fomented  by  the  ambitious  views  of 
individuals,  which  long  distracted  the  English  government,  and  is  not  yet 
fully  composed,  began  immediately  after  the  revolution,  and  threatened  the 
sudden  subversion  of  the  new  establishment.  The  silent,  reserved  temper 
sndeolitaiydispotttiooof  William  eariy  disgusted  the  citizens  of  London  ;(1) 
and  the  mora  violent  tories,  who  had  lost  all  the  merit  which  their  party 
might  otherwise  have  claimed  with  the  king,  by  opposing  the  changie  in  the 
succession,  were  enraged  at  seeing  the  current  of  court  favour  run  chiefly 
towards  the  whigs.  The  hope  of  retaining  this  favour,  and  with  it  the  prin- 
cipal offices  of  the  state  (of  which  they  had  been  so  long  in  possession,  and 
to  which  they  thought  themselves  entitled,  by  the  antiquity  of  their  families, 
and  their  superiority  in  landed  .property),  was  probablv  their  leading  motive 
for  concurring  in  a  revolution  which  they  were  sensible  the^  could  not  prevent. 
But,  whatever  their  motives  might  be  for  such  co-operation,  they  had  justly 
Inrfeited  all  title  to  royal  favour  by  theur  subsequent  conduct,  not  only  in  the 
estimation  of  William,  but  of  all  the  zealous  lovere  of  their  country.  They 
reverted  to  ancient  prejudices  and  narrow  principles,  at  a  crisis  when  the 
nation  was  ready  to  embrace  the  most  enlarged  way  of  thinking,  with  respect 
both  to  rel^on  and  government. 

The  chureh  also  was  enraged  at  the  general  toleration  which  William, 
soon  after  his  accession,  very  prudently  as  well  as  liberally,  granted  to  all 
his  Protestant  subjects ;  and  still  more  by  an  attempt  which  he  made  towards 
a  comprehension  in  England ;  while  the  whole  episcopal  body  in  Scotland 
took  part  with  Uie  Jacobites,  in  consequence  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  religion  in  that  kingdom.  This  establishment  the  Scottish 
convention,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  presbyterians,  had  demanded.  They 
connected  it  intimately  with  the  settlement  of  the  crown  ;(3)  and  their 
spirit,  in  so  doing,  deserves  to  be  admired.  But  William  had  little  to  fear 
from  that  quarter.  The  presbyterians,  who  composed  about  three-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  were  not  only  able  to  defend  the  new  settlement, 
but  willing  to  do  it  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  The  sUte  of  Ireland  was 
very  different 

The  great  body  of  the  people  in  that  kingdom  were  Roman  Catholics,  The 
earl  of  Tyreonnel,  a  violent  papist,  was  lonl-lieutenant ;  and  all  employments, 
civil  and  military,  were  in  tne  hands  of  the  same  sect.  Yet  this  man,  who 
had  induced  the  infatuated  James,  by  working  on  his  civil  and  religious 
prejudices,  to  invade  the  privileges  of  the  Irish  corporations,  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  Eingland  had  been  attacked  by  Charles  II.,  and  who, 
under  the  plausible  pretence  of  relieving  some  distressed  and  realty  injured 
papists,  had  prepared  a  bill  for  destroying  the  whole  settlement  of  the  king- 
dom, as  estaULsned  at  the  restoration,  and  which  would  have  given  to  the 

(1)  BvMl,  book  V.  (3)  Biinwt,  aM  tnp. 
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crown  the  disposal  of  .alino9t  all  the  lands  in  Ireland;  this  apparently  xealoos 
Catholic,  and  piously  loyal  suhject»  is  said  to  have  traitorously  made  an  offer 
of  his  government  to  the  prince  of  Orange  ;(1)  and  William  is  said  to  have 
politically  refused  it,  that  he  might  have  a  dec^t  pretext  for  keeping  up  an 
army,  in  order  to  secure  the  obedience  of  England,  and  that  he  might  be 
enabled,  by  Irish  forfeitures,  to  gratify  bis  English  and  foreign  faTonrites.(9) 

But  one  who  lived  at  the  time,  who  was  no  friend  to  William^  and  who 
had  every  opportunity  of  knowing  the  character  and  examining  the  adminis- 
tration of  Tyrconnel,  declares  Siat  his  ftrmness  preserved  Ireland  in  the 
interest  of  James,  and  that  he  nobly  rejected  all  the  advaniageou$  offtn 
which  were  made  to  induce  him  to  submit  to  the  prince  of  Orange  :(3)  and 
the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  other  contents 
porary  writers,  seems  to  prove,  that  the  proposals  which  he  sent  to  the  prince 
were  only  intended  to  gain  time,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  put  his  govern^ 
ment  in  a  better  state  of  defence,  and  procure  assistance  from  France. (4) 
William,  however,  though  somewhat  suspicious  of  his  sincerity,  did  not  slight 
the  advances  of  the  lord-lieutenant :  he  despatched  eeneral  Hamilton,  his 
countryman  and  friend,  to  treat  with  him.  Hamilton  betrayed  his  trust  :(5) 
Tvrconnel,  in  conformity  with  his  real  views,  levied  a  great  body  of  troops, 
which,  having  no  regular  pay,  were  left  to  live  upon  the  plunder  of  the  Pro* 
testants  \  and  these  unhappy  people,  roused  by  oppression,  and  fearing  a  ge- 
neral massacre,  flew  to  arms,  and  throwing  themselves  ii^to  Londonderry, 
InniskiUing,  and  other  places  of  strength,  hoped  to  be  able  toliold  out  till  the]^ 
should  obtain  relief  from  England. (6) 

In  the  mean  time,  James,  who  had  been  received  with  marks  of  the  most 
cordial  affection  by  Lewis  XIV.,  either  from  a  sympathy  of  religious  senti- 
ments, or  with  a  view  of  making  him  subservient  to  his  ambition,  was  pre- 
Imring  to  make  a  deiscent  in  Ireland.  Pressed  by  the  solicitations,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  favourable  representations,  of  Tyrconnel,  he  accordingly 
embarked  at  Brest,  early  in  the  spring,  and  landed  safely  at  Kinsale,  with  only 
twelve  hundred  men,  all  his  native  subjects,  one  hundred  French  officers,  and 
aome  gentlemen  of  distinction.  Seven  battalions  of  French  troops  were  after- 
ward sent  over.(7)  But  these,  and  all  his  Irish  forces,  were  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  oppose  the  veteran  army  of  WiUiam. 

James  and  his  adherents,  however,  had  other  ideas  of  the  matter.  Elated 
at  the  presence  of  a  prince,  who  had  lost  two  kingdoms  from  his  predilection 
for  their  religion,  the  Irish  Catholics  every  where  received  him  with  the  highest 
demonstrations  of  joy.  But  this  rage  of  lojalty,  by  involving  him  in  mea- 
sures subversive  not  only  of  the  Protestant  interest,  but  of  all  the  laws  of 
justice  and  humanity,  has  disgraced  his  character,  and  proved  highly  injurious 
to  his  cause.  Having  assembled  a  parliament,  consisting  chiefly  of  Catholics, 
a  bill  was  passed  for  repealing^  the  act  of  settlement,  by  which  the  Protestants 

])  pali7mple*8^raeR4.  .  (3)  Maepb9rioa*ff  JSTmC.  o/lTnt.  vol.  t. 

,3)  DukeorBerwick'ii.^fnn.  vol.1. 

;4)  In  rcnaonins  so  circunistantially  on  thin  lubject,  T  am  len  InfltiRnced  by  any  desire  nf  vindteatlng 
the  oonduet  of  William  or  of  Tyrconnel,  Uian  of  showing  the  InaafBdeney  of  those  originmt  papert^ 
which  have  been  so  liberally  produced  of  late  years,  to  alter  our  opinion  of  the  eeiablMied  ciiaraeters  of 
men :  for,  as  In  the  present  c^se,  Tyrcnnnel's  offer  to  negotiate  with  William  Is  no  proof  of  his  being  a 
truitor  to  Jameir;  so,  In  most  oth^r  cases,  our  tgnoranoe  of  the  motives  of  the  parties  ought  to  make  us 
suspend  our  judgment  of  such  doubtful  or  suspicious  evidence.  At  any  rate,  these  aborti9t  inirigmut  and 
insidious  anecdotes,  which  have  been  brought  as  a  charge  against  so  many  otherwise  unsullied  reputa- 
tions, are  fitter  for  the  chronicle  of  scandal,  or  the  memoirs  of  Individuals,  than  the  page  of  general 
lijscfiry,  which  they  can  serve  only  to  contaminate  and  perplex.  Little  flirther  attention  shall,  therefore, 
be  paid  to  them  in  the  body  of  this  worlc;  whlch^bas  chiefly  for  lis  object  imperUml  evenu^  with  their 
causes  and  consequences. 

To  Uirow  a  shade  dver  the  l>rlghtest  characters  cannot  surely  be  a  deslnible  em|Aoyment  for  a  liberal 
mind ;  yet  Itftve  some  men  of  talents  undertalcen  this  invidious  tank,  and  proaeemed  It  with  unwearied 
IndMstry.  They  who  love  to  contemplate  human  nntnre  on  the  dark  ride  will  find  sufficient  food  for  their 
fiassion  in  Oalrymple's  Jipprndix^  and  M acpherson's  Original  Paperg.  Happily,  however,  these  papers, 
contrary  to  the  apparent  purpoaeof  the  compilers, -furnish  arguments  Ibr  the  advocates  of  freedom,  tm 
well  as  the  abeuors  of  despotism.    1  have  acoordinftly  used  them  as  a  countei^lson. 

(5)  This  treachery  was  atienried  with  a  very  striking  circumstance.  Sir  William  Temple's  son,  who 
was  secretary  at  war  to  king  William,  having  engaged  himself  for  the  fidelity  of  Hamilton,  wasao  mneb 
mortified  at  his  defection,  that  he  put  an  end  to  bis  own  life,  by  leaping  out  of  a  boat  into  tbt  TliaoMa. 
Clarendon's  i:>t«ry-  (0)  Burnet.    King- 

(7)  Duke  of  Barviiek'fl  Mm.  v6l.  I.  / 
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were  secured  In  the  possession  of  their  estates;  and^  in  order  to  cotnplete 
the  rain  of  the  whole  sect,  an  act  of  attainder  was  afterward  passed  against 
all  Protestant,  male  and  female^  who  were  absent  from  ihe  kingdom,  who 
did  not  acknowledire  ihe  authority  of  king  James,  or  who  h^  been  any  way 
eonnected  iwith  rebels  from  the  first  day  of  Auj^ast  m  the  pre^edmg  year.(l) 
The  number  of  Protestants  attainted  by  name  in  this  act  amounted  to  about 
three  thousand.  Another  violent  act  was  passed,  declaring  Ireland  inde- 
pendent of  the  English  parliament.  (2) 

While  James  was  thus  attempting  to  establish  his  authority  in  Ireland,  by 
flattering  the  prejudices  of  the  natives,  William  was  engaged  m  managing  the 
English  parliament,  and  in  conducting  that  great  system  of  continental  policy 
of  which  he  had  been  so  long  ihe  centre.  To  both  these  ends  the  vi^ence 
of  the  Irish  Catholics,  their  influence  with  the  dethroned  monarch,  and  his 
throwing  himself  into  their  hands,  contributed  not  a  little ;  and  William,  in 
order  stSl  farther  to  quiet  and  unite  the  minds  of  men,  as  well  as  to  promote 
his  own  views,  recommended  to  the  parliament  an  act  of  general  indemnity, 
and  procured  an  address  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  France.  Both  pro- 
posals were  readily  embraced.  Inflamed  with  ancient  and  hereditary^  hate, 
and  roused  by  recent  jealousy,  the  English  nation  had  long  been  desirous  of 
turning  its  arms  against  Lewis  XIY.,  and  the  supposed  attachment  of  James 
to  the  French  interest,  his  bigotry  not  excepted,  had  been  the  principal  cause 
of  his  ruin.  Had  he  acceded  to  the  league  of  Augsburg,  he  would  never  have 
loet  his  crown.  Threatened  by  that  league,  and  willmg  to  strike  the  first 
blow,  Lewis  had  s^nt  an>  army  into  Alsace,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Philipsburg  in  1688.  .  This  violence,  which  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
others,  alarmed  the  emperor,  Spain,  Holland,  and  all  the  confederate  powers 
on  the.  continent.'  They  saw  the  necessity  of  having  immediate  recourse 
to  artns ;  and  the  inteiposition  of  France  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland  furnished 
William  with  a  good  pretence  for  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  England  into 
the  hostile  scale.    The  confederacy  was  now  complete. 

But  the  critical  state  of  his  new  dominions  called  off  the  attention  of  Wil- 
liam, for  a  time,  from  the  continental  system.  The  duke  of  Gordon  still 
held  out  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  for  James ;  and  the  viscount  Dundee,  the 
soul  of  the  Jacobite  party  in  Scotland,  having  collected  a  small  but  gallant 
army  of  Highlanders,  threatened  with  subjection  the  whole  northern  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Dundee,  who  had  publicly  disavowed  the  authority  of  the 
Scottish  convention,  had  been  declared  an  outlaw  by  that  assembly;  and 
general  Mackay  was  sent  against  him  with  a  body  of  regular  troops.  Lord 
MuiTay,son  to  the  marquis  of  Athol,  had  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Blair,  which 
was  held  Ir^  some  of  tne  adherents  of  James.  .  Sir  Alexander  Maclean,  by 
Dundee's  order,  marched  against  Murray,  and  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege. 
But  this  event  did  not  decide  the  contest.  Mackay,  who  had  hitherto  con- 
tented himself  with  obstructing  the  progress,  or  watching  the  motions  of  the 
Highlanders,  resolved  to  reduce  the  disputed  castle,  and  put  himself  in  motion 
for  diat  purpose. 

Approed  of  the  design  of  his  antagonist,  Dundee  summoned  up  all  his  enter* 
prismg  spirit,  and  by  forced  marches  arrived  in  Athol  before  him.  Next 
morning  he  was  informed  that  Mackay's  vanguard,  consisting  of  four  hundred 
men,  had  cleared  the  pass  of  Killicranky ;  a  narrow  defile,  formed  by  the 
steep  side  of  the  Grampian  hills,,and  a  dark,  rapid,  and  deep  river,  ^houffh 
chagrined  at  this  intelligence,  Dundee  was  not  disconcerted .  He  i mmediately 
despatched  sir  Alexander  Maclean  to  attack  the  enemy's  advanced  party  with 
an  equal  number  of  his  clan,  while  he  himself  should  approach  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Highlanders.  But  before  Maclean  had  proceeded  a  mile,  Dundee 
received  information  that  Mackay  had  marched  through  the  pass  with  his 
whole  army.  He  commanded  Maclean  to  halt,  and  boldly  advanced  with  his 
f nthful  band,  determined  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy. 

Mackay'a  army,  consisting  of  four    aousand  dye  hundred  foot,  and  two 

(1)  Bmmit.   Kalpb.   %ta%,  ^  OD  M.  lUd 
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IroofMi  of  horse,  was  (bnned  in  eight  battalioiu,  and  ready  for  actiont  when 
Dundee  came  in  Tie^«  His^  own  brave  but  undisciplined  followers,  of  aU 
lanka  and  conditions,  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  three  hundred  men. 
These  he  instantly  ranged  in  hostile  array.  They  stood  inactive  for  several 
hours  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  on  the  steep  side  of  a  hill,  which  fkeed  the  nar- 
row plain  where  Mackay  had  formed  his  hne,  neither  part>^  choosing  to  change 
their  ground.  But  the  signal  for  battle  was  no  sooner  ^ven,  than  the  Hign*> 
landers  rushed  down  the  hill  in  deep  columns;  and  having  discharged  their 
muskets  with  effect,  they  had  recourse.to  the  broadsvrord,  their  proper  weapon, 
with  which  they  furiously  attacked . the  enemy.'  Mackay*s  lefl  wing  was 
instantly  broken,  and  driven  from  this  field  with  greatr  slaughter  by  the  Mac- 
leans, who  formed  the  right  of  Dundee's  army.  The  Macdonalds,  who  com- 
S)sed  his  left,  were  not  equally  successful :  colonel  Hastings's  regiment  of 
nglish  foot  repelled  their  most  vigorous  efforts,  and  obllsed  them  to  retreat. 
But  sir  Alexander  Maclean  and  sir  Evan  Cameron,  at  the  head  of  part  of 
their  respective  clans,  suddenly  assailed  this  gallant  regiment  in  flank,  and 
forced  it  to  give  way,  or  cut  it  in  pieces. 

The  victory  was  now  complete.  Two  thousand  of  Mackay's  army  were 
Alain ;  and  his  artillery,  baggage,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  even  king  Wil- 
liam's Dutch  standard,  fell  into  Uip  hands  of  the  Highlanders.  But  their  joy, 
like  a  smile  upon  the  cheek  of  death,  delusive  and  insincere,  was  of  short 
duration.  Dundee  was  mortally  wonnded,  in  the  pursuit,  hy  a  musket  shot. 
He  survived  the  battle,  but  expired  soon  after,  and  with  him  perished  the 
hopes  of  James  in  Scotland*  The  castle  of  Edinburgh  had  already  surren- 
dered to  the  convention;  and  the  Highlanders,  discouraged  by  the  loss 
of  a  leader  whom  they  loved  and  almost  adored,  gradually  dispersed  them- 
selves, and  returned  to  their  savage  mountains,  to  bewail  him  in  their 
songs.(l)  His  memory  is  still  dear  to  them :  he  is  considered  as  the  last  of 
their  heroes ;  and  his  name,  even  to  this  day,  is  seldom  mentioned  among 
them  without  a  sigh  or  a  tear,  f  2)  Dundee,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  extraordinary  man.  Besiaes  great  knowledge  of  the  military  art,  the 
talent  of  seizing  advantages,  and  the  most  perfect  recollection  in  battle,  he 
possessed,  in  no  common  degree,  that  distinguishing  feature  of  the  heroic 
character,  the  power  of  influencing  the  opinions  of  others,  and  of  inspiring 
them  witib  his  own  ardour. 

Fortune  did  not  prove  more  favourable  to  the  affairs  of  James  in  Ireland* 
His  most  important  enterprise  was  the  siege  of  Londonderry.  Before  this 
town  he  appeared  in  person,  with  a  large  army,  commanded  by  the  mares- 
chal  de  Rosen,  De  Maumont,  general  Hamilton,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and 
other  officers  of  distraction.  But  so  bold  was  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  instead  of  tamely  surrendering,  they  gallantly  repelled  all  attempts  to 
reduce  the  place,  and  even  annoyed  the  besiegers  with  their  sallies.  At  length, 
however,  weakened  and  distressed  by  famine,  and  diminished  in  number  by 
pestilence,  its  too  common  attendant,  they  were  reduced  almost  to  despair. 
In  order  finally  to  complete  their  depression,  in  this  friffhtful  extremity, 
mareschal  De  Rosen,  in  the  absence  of  James,  collected  all  the  Protestaiits 
in  the  neighbouring  country,  to. the  number  of  four  or  five  thousand,  without 
distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition,  and  cruelly  placed  them  between  his 
lines  and  the  walls  of  the  town ;  where  man)^  of  thetti  were  suffered  to  perish 
of  hunger,  from  a  persuasion  that  the  besieged  would  either  relieve,  their 
friends  or  surrender  the  place.  But  this  barbarous  expedient  had  no  such 
effect ;  it  served  only  to  confirm  the  inhabitants  in  their  resolution  of  holding 
out  to  the  lairt  man.  Happily,  before  their  perseverance  utteriy  failed,  a  rein- 
forcement arrived^ from  England  with  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  the 
besiegers  thought  proper  to  abandon  the  undertaking.(3) 

The  difliculties  of  James  now  crowded  fast  upon  him.  Soon  aftei*  the 
failure  of  this  enterprise,  the  mareschal,  created  duke  of  Schomberg,  landed 

(1)  MS.  AceounU  in  Dalrymple  and  Macpherson.    Those  of  Macphemon  are  etilefly  fbllowed  ia  Uili 

BarraiioQ.  *"  (8)  ' 

(3;  King.    BuriMt    Dilk«  of  B«rtvick.    Jamei  IL  1U89. 
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in  Ireland  with  fen  thootand  men.  Bat  the'  impraoticflUe  nature  of  the 
eountiy,  his  nnacquaintance  with  it,  and  the  declining  season,  preTented  that 
able  ftnd  experienced  ifeneral  from  making  any  progress  before  the  close  of 
the  campitign.  Daring  the  winter,  howerer,  though  his  troops  suffered  greatly 
by  disease,  he  jB^atned  some  advantages  over  the  Irish ;  and  William,  in  order 
to  quicken  his  operationB,  and  put  at  once  an  end  to  ihe  war;  came  over  in 
person,  with  a  fresh  army,  the  beginning  of  next  summer. 

James,  on  this  occasion,  embraced  a  resolution  that  has  been  considered  aa 
rash,  but  worthy  of  a  sovereign  contending  for  his  lost  kingdom.  Though 
his  army  was Jnferior  in  ndmoers  as  well  as  in  discipline,  to  that  of  his  rival, 
he  determined  to  put  all  to  the  hasard  of  a  bftttle#  He  accordingly  took  post 
on  the  southern  bsink  of  the  Boyne,  and  extended  his  troops  in  two  lines, 
opposed  to  the  deep  and  dangerous  ford»of  that  river.  No  position  could 
be  more  advantaceous.  A  morass  defended  him  on  the  left,  and  in  his  rear 
kv  the  village  of  Dunore,  where  he  had  intrenched  a  body,  of  troops.  But 
all  these  circumstances,  so  favourable  to  James,  did  not  discourage  William 
from  seeking  an  engagement.  After  having  reconnoitred  the  situation  of 
the  enemy,  he  resolved,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Scholnberg,  to  attack  them 
nelt  morning,  though  under  no  necessity  of  running  such  a  risk.  His  army 
accordingly  .passed  the  river  in  three  divisions,  one  of  which  he  headed  in 
person.  Schomberg,  who  led  another,  was  killed  soon,  after  reaching  the 
opposite  bank,  but  not  befoi%  he  had  broken  the  Irish  infantry.  The  Irish 
cavalry,  commanded  by  general  Hamilton  and  the  duke  of  Berwick,  behaved 
with  more  spirit,  charging  and  recharging  ten  times;  But  even  they  were 
at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  snperior  force.  General  Hamilton  was  made  pri-> 
soner;  and  James,  who  had  shown  some  courage,  but  no  conduct,  thought 
proper  to  retreat  towards  Dublin,  under  cover  of  the  French  Auxiliaries,  who 
uad  never  been  put  into  disorder.  His  loss  was  but  small,  not  exceeding 
fifteen  hundred  men ;  yet.  was  the  vietonr  complete,  as  many  of  the  Irish 
troops  deserted  their  officers  daring  the  followhig  night,  and  returned  to  their 
several  homes.  (1) 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  James  was  more  blameable  than  either  his 
precipitancy  in  risking  a  battle,  or  his  behaviour  during  the  engagements 
allowii^^  both  to  be  deserving  of  censure.  No  sooner  was  he  informed  of 
the  dispereion  of  his  army  than  he  despondingly  gave  up  Inland  as  lost ; 
and,  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  to  make  their  own  conditions  with  the 
victor,  immediately  embarked  for  France,  though  he  had  still  many  resources 
left.  By  bravely  collecting  his  scattered,  but  not  annihilated  forces,  and 
drawing  troops  hom  his  different  garrisons,  independent  of  new  levies,  he 
might  have  appeared  in  the  field  more  formidable  than  ever;  whereas  his 
pusillanimous  flight,  by  disheartening  his  friends,  and  encouraging  his  ene ' 
mies,  left  but  a  melancholy  prospect  to  his  generals. 

But  these  new  resources,  and  the  consequences  of  neglecting  them,  did  not 
occur  to  a  mind  broken  by  accumulated  misfortunes.  Besides,  the  fugitive 
monarch  tells  us,  that  he  had  hopes  of  being  able  -to  recover  the  English 
crown,  by  means  of  an  armament  from  France,  during  the  absence  of  Wil- 
liam and  his  veteran  troops.  These  hopes,  however,  suddenly  disappeared ; 
though,  on  his  arrival  at  Brest,  the  prospect  seemed  to  brighten.-  He  was 
there  informed,  that  the  French  navy  h^d  gained  a  signal  victoiy  over  the 
combined  fleet  of  England  and  Holland,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Torring- 
ton  and  admiral  Evertzen,  and  that  Tourville  was  riding  triumphant  in  the 
channel.  All  this  was  nearly  true ;  and  a  descent  on  England,^  in  favour  of 
James,  migh$  certainly  have  been  made  to  great  advantage,  while  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  French  fleet  to  have  prevented  the  return  of  William.  BUt 
the  flight  of  that  unfortunate  prince  from  Ireland  had  so  discouraging  an 
aspect,  and  Lewis  XIV.  placed  so  little  faith  in  the  perpetual  rumours  of 
insurrections  and  discontents  in  England,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  iisk  an 
axmy  in  such  an  enterprise*    He  therefore  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  all  James's  pro* 


a)Xalph.   King.   Dake  of  Bttwick.   Janu^  IL,  1600. 
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posals  for  an  invuion.  He  even  refused  him  a  small  supply  of  ammmiitioQ 
for  the  remains  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  saying,  th&t  whateT^r  should  be'  sent 
thither  would  be  so  much  lost.(l)  As  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  despatched 
transports  to  bring  off  his  own  troops.  And  James,  labouring  under  the' 
deepest  mortification  and  self*eondemnation«  was  made  severely  sensible, 
when  too  late,  that  a  prince  who  deserts  his  own  caus^  will  soon  see  it 
deserted  by  all  the  world. 

The  Irish,  however,  though  abandoned  by  their  king  and  his  grand  ally, 
did  not  resiffn  themselves  to  despondency,  or  attempt  by  submissions  to  con- 
ciliate the  clemency  of  their  ihvaders.  Seeming  ashamed  of  their  misbeha*- 
viour  at  the  passage  of  the  Boyne  (^for  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a 
battle),  and  anxious  to  vindicate  their  reputation,  they  every  where  made  a 
gallant  resistance ;  a  circumstance  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  aggravate 
the  tormenting  reflections  of  James,  by  convincing  him,  that  his  adverse 
fortune  was  mOre  to  be  ascribed  to  his  own  imprudence  than  to  the  disloyalty 
of  his  subjects,  or  their ;want  of  zeal  in  his  service. 

After  visiting  Dublin,  William  advanced  with  his  whole  army  to  invest 
liimerick;  into  which  the  remains  of  James's  infantry  had  thrown  them.* 
selves,  while  the  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Berwick  and  Tyreonnel, 
kept  the  field,  in  order  to  convey  supplies  to  the  garrison.  Limerick  is  situ^  . . 
ated  on  the  Shannon,  where  that  river  is  broad,  deep,  and  rapid.  Part  of 
the  town  stands  on  the  Munster  /lide,  part  on  an  island  in  the  Shannon,  and 
the  castle  on  the  side  of  Clare.  These  three  divisions  were  united  by  two 
bridges.  William,  not  daring  to  cross  the  Shannon  in  the  face  of  the  ene- 
my's cavalry,  invested  Limenck  only  on  the  south  side ;  so  that  it  was  in  no 
danger  of  being  distressed  for  want  of  provisions.  Aware  of  this  disadvan- 
tage, he  attempted  to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  after  having  made  a  practi- 
cable breach  in  the  walls.  But  although  ten  thousand  men,  by  a  kind  of  sur- 
prise, made  their  way  into  the  town,  the  Irish  charged  them  with  such  fury 
m  the  streets,  that  they  were  driven  out  with  great  61aughter.(3)  Chagrined 
at  his  failure  in  that  assault,  which  cost  him  near  two  thousand  men,  William 
raised  the  siege  in  disgust,  and  returned  soon  after  to  £ngland.(3) 

But  this  repulse,  though  inglorious  to  the  British  monarch,  aflbrded  short 
.relief  to  the  adherents  of  the  dethroned  prince.  Lord  jChurchill,  created 
earl  of  Marlborough,  who  may  justly  be  denominated  the  evil  genius  of 
James,  arrived  soon  after  in  Ireland,  with  five  thousand  fresh  troops.  More 
active  and  enterprising  than  William,  and  even,  perhaps,  already  more  deeply 
skilled  in  the  whole  machinery  of  war,  he  reduced  in  a  few  weeks  Cork  and 
Kinsale,  though  both  made  a  vigorous  defence;  and  having  put  his  army 
into  winter  quarters,  he  returned  to  England  covered  with  glory  at  the  close 
of  the  campaign.  (4) 

.  Ireland,  however,  was  by  no  means  yet  subdued.  Athlone,  Galway, 
Limerick,  and  other,  places,  still  held  out.  Athlone  was  besieged  in  the 
■  beginning  of  the  next  canipaign  by  baron  Ginckle,  who  commanded  the  forces 
of  William ;  and  by  an  effort  of  boldness  and  vigour,  to  which  history  scarce 
furnishes  a  parallel,  the  place,  though  strongly  garrisoned,  was  carried  bv 
storm  and  surprise  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon  ;•  althouffn 
the  Irish  army  lay  encamped  behind  it,  and  the  assailants,  who  had  the 
Shannon  to  ford,  were  breast  high  in  water  when  they  advanced  to  the 
breach  !~St.  Ruth,  who  commanded  the  Irish  army,  and  whom  Lewis  XIV. 
had  sent  over  for  that  purpose,  at  the  request  of  James,  filled  with  shame  at 
his  own  fatal  negligence,  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the  enemy;  and 
to  recover  his  reputation,  or  lose  the  kingdom  and  his  life  in  the  attempt. 
He  accordingly  took  post  at  Aghrim,  where  he  waited  the  approach  of  Ginckle. 
An  obstinate  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  fortune  of  the  day  remained 
long  doubtful,  but  at  last  declared  against  St.  Ruth.    He  was  killed  by  a  can*. 

(1)  Jmmca  11.,  IflOO.  (t)  Doke  of  B«rwlek*g  Mmm.  vol.  i. 

9i  Id.  Ibid.  "  He  g&v«  oat,  through  Europe,**  My«  Um  duke  of  Berwick,  "  that  eoatfiraal  Mint  hU 
Men  the  eauie  of  hts  abandonlnf  the  enternriae ;  but  I  eu  iSkrai,  that  not  a  drop  of  lain  Ml  for  above  a. 
awoth  before,  or  for  tbiee  weeks  aAer."    ihm.  vol  i  (4)  Balpb.   Kkif.    Duke  of  BvwIekJ 
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Mm  baUt  in  hringiw  forward  hu  body  of  reserrey  and  hia  anny  waa  totaliy 
ioated.(l) 

The  remaina  of  the  Iriah  foreea,  and  ifaue  gaitiaon  of  Galway*  took  refoge 
m  Limerick,  which  waa^a  aecond  time  beaieged  by  a  great  army  of  EngHah 
and  foreiffn  troopa ;  and  Tyrconnel  being  dead,  the  duke  .of  Berwick  reeled, 
and  the  impoaaioility  of  aupporting  the  war  evident,  the  fdiice  capitulated, 
after  a.aiege  of  atx  Weeks,  and  idl  Ireland  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Wil« 
liam.(3)  The  terms  granted  to  the  ganriaph  were  highly  favourable,  not  only 
to  the  besie^d,  but  to  all  their  countrymen  in  arms.  It  was  agreed,  that  they 
should  receive  a  general  pardon;  that  theur  estates  should  be  restored,  their 
attainders  annulled,  and  their  outlawries  reversed:  that  Roman  Catholics 
should  enjoy  the  same  toleration,  with  respect  to  relij^on,  as  in  the  reign  of 
Charlds  II. ;  that  they  should  be  restored  to  all  the  privileges  of  subjects,  on 
merely  taking  t)ie  oaths  of  allegiance ;  and  that  such  as  chose  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  James,  should  be  conveyed  to  the  continent  at  the  expense  of 
goveniment.(3) 

Between  twelve  and  twenty  thousand  men  took  advantage  of  thii  last 
article,  and  were  regimented  by  the  dethroned  monarch,  but  paid  by  the  king 
of  France.  Amonff  the  most  distinguished  of  these  refums  was  majorr 
general  Sarsfield,  whom  James  had  created  earl  of  Lucan.  He  had  rendered 
himself  very  popular  in  Ireland  by  opposing  the  moderate  counsels  of  IVr* 
connel,  and  was  highly  exalted  in  his  own  opinion,  as  well  aa  in  that  of  t^is' 
countrymen,  by  his  success  in  seizing  a  convoy  on  its  way  to  the  English 
camp  before  Limerick.  He  was,  says  the  duke  of  Berwick,  a  man  of  an 
amuing  stature,  utterly  void  of  sense,  verv  good  natured,  and  very  brtive.(4) 
We  must  now  return  to  the  afiairs  of  England. 

William,  whose  first  care  it  had  been  to  get  the  convention  converted  into 
a  parliament,  was  soon  disgusted  with  that  assembly,  to  which  he  owed  his 
crown.  The  obliffations  on  one  side,  and  the  claims  of  gratitude  on  the 
other,  were  indeed  too  great  to  afford  any  rational  prospect  of  a  lasting 
harmony:  and  other  causes  conspired  to  excite  discord.  The  convention 
parliament,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  whigs,  the  ever  watchful  guardians  of 
liberty,  refused  to  settle  on  William  the  revenue  of  the  crown  for  life.  Not- 
withstanding their  good  opinion  of  his  principles,  they  were  unwilling  to 
render  him  independent :  they,  therefore,  granted  the  revenue  only  for  one 
year.  The  tories  took  advantage  of  this  patriotic  jealousy,  to  render  their 
rivals  odious  to  the  king ;  who,  although  eiducated  m  a  republic,  was  natu- 
rally imperious  and  fond  of  power.  They  represented  the  whigs  as  men 
who  were  enemies  to  kingly  government,  and  whom  the  circumstance*  of 
the  times  only  had  thrown  into  the  scale  of  monarchy.  And  William,  who 
had  publicly  declared,  that  a  king  without  a  permanent  revenue  was  no 
better  than  a  pageant,  and  who  considered  so  close  a  dependence  on  his 
pubfects  as  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  regal  authority,  readily  listened 
to  such  insinuations ;  and,  in  order  to  emancipate  himself,  dissolve  the 
pariiament.(5) 

The  new  parliament,  which  consisted  almost  wholly  of  tories,  not  only 
settled  the  revenue  of  the  crown  on  William  for  life,  but  granted  liberal  sup- 
plies for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  continent.  In  those 
votes  the  whigs  concurred,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  destroy  the  work  of 
their  own  hands.  But  the  heads  of  the  party  were  highly  dissatisfied,  at 
seeing  that. favour,  and  those  offices,  to  which  they  wought  themselves 
entitled  by  their  past  services,  bestowed  chiefly  upon  the  tories.  They 
entered  into  cabals  with  the  Jacobites,  and  even  held  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  dethroned  monarch.(6)  The  presbjrterians  in  Scotland,  offended  at 
the  reservation  of  patronage,  or  the  power  of  presenting  ministers  to  the 

^1)  Ralph.  Kini.  Dake  of  Berwick.  Tbe  duku  of  Berwfek  it  by  no  memns  of  opinion,  Uiat  <«  Um 
flown  of  Irelnad  dependnl  on  Um  opportune  fUl  of  St.  Rutb."    On  the  contrary,  be  declnret,  thai  tha 

Initle  waa already  km,  and  thinka it  Ud|      "' "        

wMeh  eoneltied  only  of  ilz  Miaadrooa. 


it  UnpoMlbla  fbr  8t  Roth  to  have  reMored  it  with  hto  body  of  rmenr% 
DOB.    JHokVoLL  (S)BBrMt.   RalpiL    Duka of Berwkk. 

, W  Mm,  vol  1. 

BoRMi.   Ralph.  iimkjmv^'BJfyn^   iuamtLmL 
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tBdoit  kirluii  made  by  th^  king^  in  the  proposed  establisbment  of  their 
religion,  also  joined  in  the  same  intrigaes.  But  William,  by  permitting  his 
commissioner  to  agree  to  any  law,  relative  to  their  ecclesiastical  government, 
that  should  to  the  majority  of  the  general  assemMy  seem  most  eligible* 
entirely  quieted  their  discontents ;  and,  in  some  measure,  disconcerted  the 
design  of  the  disgusted  whigs  in  England,  with  whom  they  had  filtered  into 
the  most  intimate  connexions,  and  who  hoped  to  make  use  of  the  fanatical 
fury  of  the  dcots,  in  disturbing  that  settlement  which  they  had  so  lately 
founded.(l) 

The  adherents  of  Jumes,  however,  were  still  numerous  in  the  north  of 
Scotland;  and  William,  by  a  frightful  elamfde  of  severity,  seemed  deter* 
mined  to  awe  them  into  allegiance,  or  to  rouse  them  to  some  desperate  act 
of  lK)stility,  which  might  justify  a  general  vengeance.  ' 

In  consequence  of  a  pacification  with  the  Highlanders,  a  proclamation  of 
'  indemnity  had  been  issued  to  such  insurgents  as  should  take  the  oaths  to  the 
king  and  queen  before  the  last  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1691.  The 
heads  of  M  the  clans,  who  had  beeii  m  arms  for  James,  strictly  complied 
with  this  terms  of  the  proclamation,. except  Macdonald  of  61enco;«^and  his 
neglect,  in  suiTering  the  time  limited  to  elapse,  was  occasioned  rather  by 
ftccident  than  design.  His  submission  was  anerwaird  received  by  the  sheriff^ 
though  not  without  scruple.  This  difficulty,  however,  being  got  over,  he 
considered  himself  as  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  aoA  lived  in  the 
most  perfect  security.  But  ruin  was  ready  to  overtake  him  for  his  unpar* 
donable  delay  in  tendering  his  allegiance.  William,  at  the  instigation  or  sur 
John  Dalrymple,  his  secretary  for  Scotland,  signed  a  warrant  of  military 
execution  agamst  Macdonald  and  his  whole  clan.  And  it  was  put  in  force  by 
his  countryman  Campbell,  of  Glenlyon,  with  the  most  savage  barbarity,  ac- 
companied with  a  breach  of  hospitality.  Macdonald  himself  was  shot  dead 
with  two  bullets  in  the  back  part  of  the  head,  by  one  Lindsay,  an  officer  whom 
he  had  entertained  as  his  guest :  his  tenants  were  murdered  by  the  soldiers 
to  whom  they  had  given  free  quarters :  women  were  killed  in  defending  their 
tender  offspring;  and  boys,  in  imploring  mercy,  were  butchered  by  the  offi- 
cers to  whose  knees  they  clung  !(9) — Near  forty  persons  were  massacred, 
and  many  of  those  who  escaped  to' the  mountains  perished  of  hunger  or  cold. 
All  the  houses  in  the  valley  of  Glencb  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  the  cattle  were 
driven  away,  and  with  the  other  moveables  divided  as  spoil  among  the 
officers  and  soldiers^X^)    Never  was  military  execution  more  complete. 

This  cruel  massacre,  which  shocked  all  Europe,  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the 
resentment  of  the  Jacobites  in  general,  but  more  especially  of  the  High- 
landers ;  and  the  dissatisfied  whigs  made  use  of  it,  in  order  to  render  odious 
the  government  of  William.  An  insurrection,  in  favour  of  the  dethroned 
monarch,  was  projected  both  m  England  and  Scotland,  James  himself  had 
taken  all  the  steps,  which  his  own  prudence  or  the  advice  of  his  friends  could 
suggest,  to  render  his  return  agreeable  to  his  former  subjects ;  and  Lewis 
XIV.,  encouraged  by  favourable  accounts  from  Britain,  began  seriously  to 
think  of  an  invasion.  An  army  of  twenty  thousand  Irish  and  French  troops, 
under  the  mareschal  de  Bellafons,  fell  down  towards  the  coast  of  Nonnandy ; 
James,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  arrived  in  the  camp,  between  Cher- 
burg  and  La  Hogue.  Three  hundred  transports  were  assembled  at  Brest; 
and  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  intended  embarkation,  when  an  unfortu- 
nate concurrence  of  circumstances  defeated  the  whole  enterpri8e.(4) 

Lewis,  victorious  by  sea  as  well  as  land,  had  appointed  a  powerful  naval 
force  to  support  this  invasion.  But  the  Toulon  squadron,  consisting  of  thirty 
sail,  commanded  by  d'Estrees,  was  prevented,  by  contrary  winds>  from  joining 
the^  Brest  fleet,  under  Tourville.  Meanwhile,  the  alarm  of  an  invasion  had 
spread  to  England,  and  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  and  several  other  persons  of 
*ess  note,  were  sent  to  the  tower,  on  suspicion  of  holding  a  tieasomible  cor 

(1)  Bttrnat    Balcarras.    Macpheraoa. 

(9)  Inqniry  into  the  MoMtaert  of  Olmeo.    StaU  TVneto,  vol.  UL  (3)  U.  ibid. 

(4)  ttnmi  Popart  1908.   Duke  of  Berwick*!  JirMi.niLL 
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reapondence  witii  their  dethroned  80vereign.(  1)  ,  Admiral  Rii90ell  wai  ordered 
out  with  the  English  fleet;  and  having  formed  a  junction  with  the  Dutch 
squadron*  he  directed  his  course  for  La  Hogue.  Off  that  place,  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  moraing,  he  discovered  Tourville ;  who,  though  sensible  of  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  resolved  to  hazard  an  engagement,  in  order  to  vin- 
dicate himself  from  an  aspersion  that  had  been  thrown  on  his  courage  by  M. 
de  Seignelay,  minister  for  the  marine.  He  accordingl^r  bore  down  iii  the 
Royal  Sun,  of  one  hundred  and  four  guns,  upon  Russell,  in  the  Britannia,  of 
one  hundred  guns.  The  rest  of  the  French  fleet  fell  in  with  the  English  line, 
and  a  hot  engagement  eiisued,  in  which  the  Dutch  had  little  share.  The 
two  admirals  plied  their  guns  very  warmly  from  eleven  till  one ;  when  Tour- 
ville, being  disabled,  was  towed  off  by  his  boats,  and  five  fresh  ships,  with  a 
furious  fire,  covered  his  retreat.(3) 

A  fog,  which  fell  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  preserved  the  French  fleet 
from  instant  and  inevitable  ruin.  But  they  were  not  suffered  to  escafM  with- 
out loss.  Four  of  Tourville's  ships,  which  had  been  set  on  fire* during  the 
engagement,  blew  up  during  the  night.  Next  morning  the  chase  was  re- 
newed; and  the  Royal  Sun,  the  Admirable,  another  first  rate,  and  the  Con- 
<iaeror,  an  eighty-gun  ship,  were  destroyed  near  Cherbnrg.  The  day  follow- 
ing, thirteen  line  of  battle  ships,  which  had  sought  safety  by  running  ashore 
at  La  Hogue,  were  burnt,  together  with  twenty  transports,  laden  with  military 
ttores.(3)  James,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  his  hopes,  beheld  from  the  shore 
this  destruction,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent,  and  which  totally 
broke  the  force  of  the  French  navy.f4) 

The  adherents  of  James  in  England,  however,  were  not  discouraged* 
They  considered  the  failure  of  the  invasion  a«  an  accident,  which  might  soon 
be  repaired,  and  continued  to  disturb  the  government  with  their  intrigues! 
These  intrigues,  the  perpetual  opposition  between  the  whigs  and  tories,  and 
the  necessity  of  large  supplies  to  suppprt  the  war  on  the  continent,  gave  rise 
to  two  grreat  and  growing  evils,  intimately  connected  with  each  other;  the 
national  debt,  and  the  corruption  of  the  house  of  commons.  At  the  same 
time  that  William,  by  a  pernicious  funding  system,  was  loading  the  state  with 
immense  sums,  borrowed  to  maintain  its  continental  connexions,  he  was 
liberal  of  the  public  money  to  his  servants  at  home ;  and  employed  it  with 
little  ceremony,  to  bring  over  his  enemies,  or  to  procure  a  majority  in  par* 
liament. 

In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  corruption,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  represeir 
tatives  of  the  people,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  triennial  parliaments;  and 
William  found  nimself  under  the  necessity  of  pasting  it,  or  of  losing  the  vote 
of  supply,  with  which  it  was  made  to  go  hand  in  hand.  He  was  besides 
afraid  to  exert  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  defeating  a  bill  of  so  much  con- 
sequence to  the  nation ;  more  especially  as  the  queen,  whose  death  he  was 
sensible  would  weaken  his  authority,  was  then  indisposed.l5)    A  similar  bill, 

(1)  The  earl  of  Mailboroagh  eertainty  held  a  eecnc  cArmpondenee  with  June«i ;  but  that  unfortanata 
■MKiarcb  never  beHeved  hin  to  be  tlneere ;  he  •uspeeted  him  of  a  design  to  betray  hit  soverelga  a  Mcnnd 
tfme.  Admiral  BuMelf  aeemi  alao  to  have  enlereo  Into  theee  intricaes:  and  James  had  no  better  opinion 
of  hb  Blneerity.  He  was  apprehensive  that  Rassell,  as  a  man  of  republican  principles,  wanted  only  to 
1,  ana  to  debase  the  erowB  In  the  person  of  fUlen  midesty.    James"* 


.  9  dw  go verament,  and  to  debase  the  erowa  In  the  person  of  fUlen  mi\Jesty.    James  II.  IflOS.    Sea 
also  DaJiyniple's  Afpemd.  and  Macpheinnn*s  OrigimMl  Papert. 

Bat  whatever  opinion  Bussell  might  hold,  or  whatifyer  views  he  might  secretly  entertain,  bis  conduct 
proves  Mm  to  hare  been  an  able  and  (bithAil  servant  to  his  conntry.  Nor  does  any  one  feature  in  his 
character  or  circarostance  In  his  Hfe,  aSbrd  us  the  nnatlest  room  to  belleTe,  whatever  we  may  be  told  by 
tlw  aisapslns  of  imbUc  virtue,  that  he  could  ever  setioudy  Intend  to  betray  that  C(>uniry,  and  his  trust  as 
an  Encfbh  admiral,  by  carrying  over  the  fleet  under  his  command  to  the  dethroned  monarch,  while  a 
Bspist'and  pensioner  of  Lewhi  XIV.  The  amUtloaa  and  intrlgnlnc  genius  of  Marlbomugh,  his  original 
nwdwfy  lo  James,  and  his  Imig  and  Intimate  conespondenoe  with  his  former  master  and  benefactor  whom 
lie  had  betrayed,  leave  us  more  In  the  dark  with  respect  to  his  uUlmate  d'eigns.  He  appears  to  have  bnd 
Mithef  moral  nor  political  princlplea,  when  they  Interfbred  with  his  avarice  or  ambition ;  and  it  seems 
certain  that,  from  aeal  fbr  the  service  of  James,  or  an  averalon  against  William,  he  defeated,  by  bis  secret 
fntdHgence^n  ezpedltkm  against  Brest,  under  admiral  RusseU,  in  1094.    Stuart  Payart,  May,  16M. 

(S)  Buaseirs  LtUer  to  M\>Uin£knmj  June  S,  l^BSL  (3)  Td.  lUd. 

(4^**  Ah  r*— eiclalmcd  the  nnlbrtunate  monarch,  whh  a  miztare  of  admiration  and  regret,  at  seetag 
Ike  Fieiieh  fleet  set  on  fire,—**  nam  bat  mf  bmva  BngUih  tan  eonld  have  performed  lo  gaflant  aa 
actkmr   ])alf7mple*aJKna.  (5)  Bamet,  book  ▼. 
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9M  we  have  •already  seen,  was  extorted  from  Chailes  I.,  tmt  repealed  soon 
after  the  restoration,  in  compliment  to  Charles  XL  To  this  imprudent  com* 
phance  may  be  ascribed  the  principal  disorders  daring  that  and  the  subse* 

J|uent  reign.  A  house  of  commons,  elected  every  three  years,  would  have 
ormed  such  a  strong  bulwi^rk  to  liberty,  as  must  have  baffled  and  discouraged 
all  the  attacks  of  arbitrary  power.  The  more  honest  and  independent  part 
of  the  community,  therefore,  zealously  promoted  the  present  law ;  which* 
while  it  continued  in  force,  certainly  contributed  to  stem  the  tide  of  corrup- 
tion, and  to  produce  a  more  fair  representation  of  the  people.  How  it  came 
to  be  repealed,  I  shall  afterward  have  Occasion  to  notice. 

The  queen,  as  William  had  apprehended,  died  soon  after  the  passing  of 
this  im|M)rtant  bill.  Mary  was  a  woman  of  great  equality  of  temper,  and  no 
small  share  of  understanding.  She  was  a  sincere  Protestant ;  and  by  her 
exemplary  piety,  the  purity  of  her  manners,  and  even  by  her  notable  industry, 
she  contributed  much  to  reform  the  court,  which  had  been  extremely  licen« 
tious  during  the  two  former  reigns.  Nor  was  she  destitute  of  potitical 
address;  which,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  she  employed  in  such  a 
oianner  as  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  all  parties.  But  here  her  praise  must 
cease.  She  possessed  few  shining  virtues  or  elegant  accomplishments.  And 
the  character  of  an  obedient  wife,  so  justly  her  due,  is  shaded  bv  the  reproach 
of  being  a  cruel  sister,  and  an  unfeeling  daughter;  who  entered  the  palace  of 
her  father,  soon  after  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  it,  and  ascended  his  throne 
with  as  much  gayety  as  if  he  had  been  an  enemy  to  her  existence,  instead  of 
an  indulgent  parent,  and  the  fountain  of  her  blood.(l) 

William  appeared  to  be  very  much  afflicted  at  the  death  of  the  queen ; 
and  however  little  regard  he  might  have  for  her  engaging  person,  from  the 
coldness  of  his  own  disposition,  his  grief  was  possibly  sincere.  Her  open 
and  agreeable  deportment,  and  her  natural  alliance  to  the  throne,  had  chiefly 
contributed  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  men  to  hie  government.  The  whigs 
could  forgive  her  every  breach  of  lilial  duty,  on  account  of  her  adherence  to 
the  Protestant  religion  and  the  principles  of*^  liberty ;  and  even  the  tories  were 
ready  to  ascribe  her  seeming  want  of  sympathy  with  her  father's  taisfortunes* 
to  an  obsequious  submission  to  the  will  of  her  husband.  With  her,  all  natural 
title  to  the  English  crown  expired,  on  the  pan  of  William ;  and  although  his 
authority,  supported  by  the  act  of  settlement,  was  too  firmly  established  to 
be  immediately  shaken,  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  began  daily  to  rise,  and 
conspiracies  were  formed  against  his  life,  as  the  only  bar  to  the  restoration 
of  James,  and  the  succession  of  his  son,  the  titular  prince  of  Wales,  whose 
legitimacy  seemed  now  to  be  put  beyond  all  question,  by  the  queen*s  undis** 
puted  deliveiy  of  a  daughter.(3) 

The  most  dangerous  of  these  conspiracies,  conducted  by  sir  George  Bar- 
clay and  other  violent  Jacobites,  was  intimately  connected  with  a  plan  for  an 
insurrection  in  England,  and  an  invasion  from  France.  The  duke  of  Berwick 
was  sent  over  to  forward  the  insurrection.  But  the  English  nobility  and 
gentry  in  the  interest  of  James,  though  warmly  disposed  to  serve  him,  very 
prudently  refused  to  take  arms  until  a  body  of  troops  should  be  landed  to 
support  them.  Finding  them  obstinate  in  this  resolution,  and  being  informed 
of  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  William,  the  duke  immediately  returned 
to  France,  that  be  might  not  be  confounded  with  men,  whose  atrocious  pur- 
pose had  no  connexion  with  his  commission;  though  he  thought  himself 
bound  in  honour,  he  tells  us,  not  to  dissuade  them  from  it. (3) 

In  the  mean  time,. the  troops  intended  for  the  invasion  were  assembled  at 
Dunkirk  and  Calais.  Four  hundred  transports  were  collected,  and  eighteen 
men  of  war  were  ready  to  escort  them.  James  himself  was  on  his  way  to  join 
the  anny,  when  he  was  met  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  after  his  return  from 
England.    Though  he  could  not  blame  the  caution  of  his  friends,  he  was  not 

(1)  BunMt,  4Miok  It.  ▼. 
^9  AvttepriiiMii  of  Denmark  had  lo^  held  a  wiMoorraqnode^ 

pafdonforher  unduurulooiHlucLltwaflpceiainedahewouU  hli  iMtoratkMi,  hy  frieadiiv  Imt 

pariiamemaiy  tttie  to  ihe  ■uccewiim.  ^^    C^  Mtm.  wL  L 
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a  little  mortified  at  it,  as  Lewi«  XIV.  had  positively  declared,  that  he  would 
not  allow  his  troops  to  embark  before  an  iQBurrection  had  actually  taken 
I^ace.  The  discoBsolate  prince,  however,  proceeded  to  Calais,  in  anxious 
expectation  of  the  issue  of  the  assassination  plot;  from  which,  though  under- 
taken without  his  authori^,  he  hoped  to  derive  advantage  in  his  present  dis- 
tressing circnmstances.  Like  a  drowtiing  mariner,  he  caught  at  a  slippery 
rope,  and  rested  his  desperate  fortune  on  the  point  of  a  ruffian's  sword.  But 
bis  suspense  and  embarrassment  were  soon  removed.  The  plot  was  disco- 
vered.; several  of  the  conspirators  were  seized  and  executed,  and  all  England 
was  thrown  into  a  ferment.  The  current  of  public  opinion  was  suddenly 
changed.  Even  many  of  those  -who  hated  the  person,  and  disliked  the 
government  of  William^  ^ere  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  barbarous  attempt 
upon  his  life ;  and  his  throne,  which  seemed  lately  to  shake  to  its  ba^e,  was 
now  more  firmly  established  than  ever.(l) 

Admiral  Russell,  on  the  first  certain  intelligence  of  the  projected  invasion, 
was  ordered  to  repair  to  the  Downs.  Having  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 
Victory,  he  collected,  with  incredible  diligence  and  despatch,  a  fleet  of  fifty 
sail,  with  which  \ie  appeared  before  Calais :  and  although  he  found  it  imprac- 
ticable to  destroy  the  French  shipping,  or  greatly  to  ii^ure  the  town,  he 
spread  tertor  all  along  the  coast,  and  convinced  the  enemy  of  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  their  own  safety,  instead  of  aikibitioosly  attempting  to  invade 
their  neighbour8.(3)  Thos  were  all  the  hopes  of  James  and  his  adherents 
blasted,  by  what  the  French  termed  his  iiALioirAirT  star.  Covered  with  shame 
and  confusion,  and  overwhelmed  with  disappointment  and  despair,  he  returned 
to  St.  Germains ;  where,  laying  aside  all  thoughts  of  an  earthly  crown,  he 
turned  his  views  solely  towards  heaven.  Lewis  XIV.,  who  was  an  accom* 
{dished  gentleman  as  well  as  a  magnificent  king,  treated  the  dethroned 
monarch,  on  every  Occasion,  with  much  tenderness  and  respect.  But  some 
of  the  French  courtiers  were  less  polite  than  their  sovereign.  '*  There,"  said 
one  of  them,  in  the  hearing  of  James^  "  is  a  simpleton,  who  has  lost  three 
kingdoms  for  a  mass  V\3) 

We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  events,  Lewis  himself  obliged  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  this  royal  refugee,  and  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  William  to 
his  dominions. . 


LETTER  XVm. 

The  miliiarv  Trtaudeiiofu  on  the  Coniinent^/rtmi  the  Beginnrr^  of  the  War  that 
foUawed  Vie  League  of  A^igdmrg^  to  the  Peace  of  Rymck^  in  1697,  and  cf 
Gurtotizym  1699. 

I  HATE  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  Lewis  XIV.,  threatened  by  the 
powerful  confederacy  formed  in  conseouence  of  the  league  of  Augsburg, 
made  himself  master  of  Philipsburg,  and  other  places,  in  1688,  as  a  prelude 
to  more  vigorous  exertions ;  and  that  the  alliance  against  him  was  completed, 
by  the  accession  of  England,  in  1689.  I  have  also  had  occasion  to  notice, 
that  the  emperor  Leopold,  the  supposed  head  of  this  alliance,  having  sub- 
dued the  malecontents  m  Hungary,  had  got  his  son,  Joseph,  proclaimed  king 
of  that  country,  and  the  Hungarian  crown  declared  hereditary  in  the  house 
of  Austria.  •      .       ^        1.        J 

That  revolution  was  not  accomplished  without  the  shedding  of  much  blood, 

(l)BnnwLb(MkT.  Dok«  of  Berwldc'g  Jf«i.  vol.  I.  Jmm»n.,l«05.  Amid  an  CIwm  coiMfilrBeief 
iiaimi  hit  peraon  and  coTernmcnt,  WllUam  dtaeovered  •  cod  eouracs,  which  doM  great  honour  ui  hit 
memory.  On  aome  occa»tena  b€  dtoplajed  even  a  generous  mat nanlmliy  that  dairoa  admiraiton.  He  not 
only  pardbned  but  contlnoed  hi  emphvymeot  aome  of  hia  prlndparnenranta,  after  maklnff  them  jeft^bte 
thathTwaaaeiiuafntedMUiaMirtatrigiMir  And  to  wai  re  warded  with  ihptlMeUiy  which  aachheraia 
confldence  deeerved.  ,     ,         „   ,.^ 

§)  Burnet,  book  v.    Duke  of  Berwick'a  JITaM.  iraL  L    JaflMa  11.,  IM 
)  y«lUdMrS«Mf,chipLiiv. 
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both  in  the  field  and  on  the  scaffold.  Leopold,  the  protector  of  Chtistendoni^ 
iind  the  assertor  of  the  rights  of  nations,  was  himself  a  tyrant  and  a  perse- 
cutor. He  was  still  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  I'urks ;  but  the  taking 
of  Belgrade  by  assault,  joined  to  his  other  successes,  enabled  him  to  lake 

eirt  in  the  war  against  Lewis,  whose  vainglorious  ambition  had  alarmed  HI 
urope.  Besides  a  jealous}r  for  the  liberties  of  Germany,  Leopold  had  other 
motives  for  entering  into  this  war.  He  was  sensible,  tliat  the  mod  ChrMan 
king,  while  persecuting  his  own  Protestant  subjects,  for  not  conforming 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  had  supported  the  Protestants  in  Hungary!  that  he 
had  incited  them  to  take  arms  in  defence,  of  those  heretical  opinions,  which 
he  abhorred !  and  that,  by  his  intrigues,  he  had  even  encouraged  the  infi* 
dels  to  iavade  the  fudy  Jioman  empire^  the  great  bulwark  of  uie  Christisin 
world! 

The  French  monarch,  trusting  to  his  great  resources,  prepared  himself  to 
repel  the  storm  which  his- ambition  had  raised,  with  a  vigour  proportioned  to 
the  occasion.  He  assembled  two  armies  in  Flanders :  he  opposed  a  third  to 
the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia ;  and  in  order  to  form  a  barrier  on  the  side  of 
Germany,  he  laid  waste  the  Palatinate  with  fire  and  sword,  after  having 
made  himself  master  of  its  principal  towns.  This  barbarous  policy,  which 
has  been  justly  and  severely  blamed,  can  never  be  held  in  too  much  detesta- 
tion.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  driven,  in  a  severe  season,  out  of  their 
habitations,  to  wander  about  the  fields,  and  to  perish  of  hunger  and  cold; 
while  they  beheld  their  houses  reduced  to  ashes,  their  goods  seized,  and  their 
possessions  pillaged  by  the  rapacious  soldiery.  The  terrible  execution  began 
at  M anheim,  the  seat  of  the  electors ;  where  not  only  the  palaces  of  those 

grinces  were  razed  tp  the  ground,  but  their  very  tombs  opened  in  search  of 
idden  treasures,  and  their  venerable  dust  scattered  in  the  air.f  1)  Twice, 
during  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.,  was  this  fine  country  desolated  by  the  arms 
of  France ;  but  the  fiames  lighted  by  Turenne,  however  dreadful,  were  oidv 
like  so  many  torches,  compared  with  the  present  frightful  conflagration,  which 
filled  all  Europe  with  horror. 

Kor  did  that  cruel  expedient,  so  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  the  French 
monarch,  answer  the  end  proposed :  it  served  only  to  increase  the  number 
and  the  rancour  of  his  enemies.  Though  Lewis  had  near  four  hundred  thon* 
sand  men  in  the  field,  he  found  himself  inferior  to  the  allies.  Eleven  thou« 
sand  English  troops,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  augmented  the 
army  of  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces,  in  Flanders,  to  near  finy  thousand 
men.  The  Germanic  body,  united  under  the  emperor,  assembled  three  for- 
midable armies,  besides  that  opposed  to  the  Turks  ;  namely,  one  under  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  who  commanded  on  the  Upper  Rhine ;  another,  and  the 
main  army,  led  by  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  acted  on  the  Middle  Rhine ; 
and  a  third,  conducted  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  appeared  pn  the  Lower 
Rhine. 

The  duke  of  Lorrain,  passing  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz,  and  the  Moselle  at 
Alcken,  pursued  his  march  through  the  forest  of  Saon,  and  laid  siege  to 
Mentz;  while  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  with  his  own  troops,  and  those 
of  Westphalia  invested  Bonne.  Both  places  were  taken :  and  the  Fr^ch, 
under  the  mareschal  d'Humieres,  though  determined  to  remain  on  the  defen* 
sive  in  Flanders,  were  brought,  to  an  engagement  by  the  prince  of  Waldec, 
and  worsted  at  Walcourt.(2)  Nor  was  Lewis  more  successful  in  Catalonia, 
where  his  troops  were  driven  back  to  their  own  frontiers  by  the  duke  de  Villa 
Hermosa ;  who,  pursuing  mareschal  de  Noailles,  laid  Roussillon  under  contri* 
bution,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  Campredon,  which  he  liad  taken  iii  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign.(3)  The  same  bad  fortune!  that  seemed  to  perse- 
cute France,  fell  with  still  greater  weight  upon  the  grand  seignior,  her  ally. 
The  prince  of  Baden,  who  commanded  for  the  emperor  on  the  .side  of  Hun- 
gary, defeated  the  Turks  in  three  successive  engagements.  He  forced  their 
mtrenchments  on  the  banks  of  the  Moiava,  he  routed  them  at  Nissa,  and  he 

(1)  Voliali«,SMc<«,olwp.zT.   Haiaalt,188Q  (S)  U.ibld  (?^  Mm.i§Jf*aiUf,mi  U 
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obtained  a  complete  victory  at  Widdin  :(1)  so  that  the'  most  Christian  king*, 
who  had  expected  a  ffreat  diversion  of  the  imperial  forces  by  the  infidels,  now 
fouod  himself  oblised  to  rely  on  his  own  arms. 

The  enemies  of  France  were  still  more  numerous  during  the  next  cam- 
paign, but  her  generals  were  better  chosen.  The  duke  of  Savoy  having 
jottiied  the  allies,  it  be<(ame  necessaiy  for  Lewis  to  send  an  army  into  Italy^ 
This  army  was  conunitted  to  the  ^ndreschal  de  Gatinat,  who  united  >|he  fire 
of  a  hero  to  the  cpolness  of  a  philosopher.  Bred  to  the  law,  in  whiqh  he 
would  have  excelled,  be  had  quitted  that  profession  in  disgjust,  and  risen  to 
the  highesi  militaiy  rank  by  the  mere  force  of  merit.'  He  every  where 
showed  himself  superior  to  his  antagonist  Victor  Amadous,'  though  .reputed 
an  able  ^neiul,  and  completely  defeated  hire  at  Staffarada.  In  consequence 
of  this  victory,  Saiuces  iell  into  the  hands  of  the  French;  Suza,  which  com- 
manded the  passes  between  Dauphin^  and  Piedmont,  was  taken;  and  all 
8avoy,  except  the  fbrtress  of  Montmelian,  was  soon  reduced.(d) 

The  sanfie  success  attended  the  arms  of  France  on  the  frontiers  of  S]»un^ 
where  all  Catalonia  was  thrown  into  confusion ;  and  Luxemburg,  who  united 
the  conduct  of  Turenne  to  the  intuitive  genius  of  Cond6,  gave  a  new  turn  to 
her  afikirs  in  Flanders.  Being  suddenly  joined  by  the  mareschal  de  Boufflers, 
lie  advanced  against  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  under  the  prince  of  Waldec; 
and  ab  obstinate  battle  ensued,  at  Fleurus,  near  Charleroy;  where,  by  a 
bold  and  decisive  motion'  of  his  cavalry,  he  gained  a  complete  but  bloody 
victory.  Covered  from  the  view  of  the  enemy  by  a  risine  ground,  the 
French  horse  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  Dutch,  while  engaged  in  front  with 
the  ihfantiy.  The  Dutch  cavalry  were  broken,  and  fled  at  the  first  shock ; 
but  their  infantry  stood  firm,  and  performed  signal  feats  of  valour.  Seven' 
thousand  were  killed  On  the  spot,  before  they  gave  way ;  and  Luxemburg 
declared,  that  the  Spanish  infantry  did  not  beluive  with  more  gallantry  at 
Rocroy.(3) 

Nothing  memorable  happened  during  the  campaign  on  the  French  side  of 
Germany.  The  inaction  of  the  allies  in  that  quarter  may  partly  be  ascribed 
10  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain.  This  gallant  prince,  whose  high  spirit 
faiduced  him  to  abandon  his  dominions,  and  become  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  hard  conditions  oflfered  him  by  Lewis  XIV.,  at  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen^  had  grniatly  distinguished  himself  on  many  occasions,  and 
waa  become  a  consummate  general.  His  injuries  seem  always  to  have  been 
uppermost  in^his  mind,  except  while  engaged  against  the-infidels,  when  reli* 
gion  was  predominant.  He  threatened  to  enter  Lorrain  at  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  jttien  before  the  end  of  summer;  a  circumstance  which  appears  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  report  of  his  having  been  poisoned  by  the  emissaries 
of  Friince.  His  letter  to  the  emperor  Leopold,  his  brother-in-law,  written 
OB  his  death-bed,  strongly  marks  his  character.  *^I  am  going,'*  says  he,  ^  to 
pfe  an  account  to  a  niore  powerful  Master,  of  a  life  which  I  have  devoted 
chiefly  to  your  service.  Remember  that  I  leave  behind  me  a  wife,  who  is 
nearly  related  ^to  yoti;  children,  who  have  no  inheritance  but  my  swordi  and 
Sttblects  who  are  ih  oppression  !^(4) 

The  Tnrks  were  no  less  successful  this  campaign  than  the  French.  Exas- 
perated  at  the  loss  of  their  armies  in  Hungary  and  the  neighbouring  pro 
vinees,  they  had  demanded  the  head  of  the  grand  vizier,  which  was  giianted 
tiiem ;  and  the  new  vizier,  being  a  man  of  an  active  disposition,  as  weU  as 
skilful  in  the  military  art,  made  great  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war 
with  vigour.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the  arts  of  policy.  The  vaivode  of  Tran- 
i^lvania  having  died  lately,  he  prevailed  with  the  grand  seignior  to  declare 
Teketi,  the  chief  of  the  Hungarian  malecontents,  his  successor.  This  revo- 
lution,  and  the  successes  of  Tekeli,  obliged  the  prince  of  Baden,  who  com- 
manded the  imperial  army  in  Hunganr,  to  march  mto  Transylvania.  During 
his  absence,  the  Turks  took  Nissa,  Widdip,  and  even  Bel^de ;  which^  was 

1)  Banc,  ton.  z.  (9)  yoltaire,  SMr/«,  clnp^  xr.    HeMqitt,  ISIS.     . 

•'i)U.iML  <4)D«ke«(irB«wlck*fgifrai.nill 
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.  carried  by  assault,  after  a  bloody  siege,  in  consequence  of  the  blowing  np  of 
the  powder  magazine.  All  Upper  Hungary,  beyond  the  Tibiscus,  feU  mto  their 
fiands;  and  they  took  winter  quarters  in  that  country,  with  every  prospect 
of  improving  their  advantsj^es,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit (l) 

Amid  the  misfortunes  of  the  allies  during  this  campaign,  we  ought.not  to 
omit  the  defeat  of  the  combined  fleet  of  England  and  Holland^by  the  French; 
an  event  which,  in  speaking  of  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  I  have  already 
hinted  at,  but  found  no  opportunity  to  describe.  The  scene  of  action  lay  on 
Beachy^iead ;  where  the  fleet  of  France,  under  Tonrville,  was  with  diffidence 
attacked  by  two  maritime  powers,  who  had  long  contended  singly  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  ocean.  So  great,  indeed,  had  the  exertions  of  Lewis  been 
in  raising  his  navy,  that  the  allies  were  inferior  to  Tourville,  both  in  the  size 
and  the  number  of  their  ships ;  but  their  skill  in  seamanship,  and  the  nieinoiy 
of  their  former  exploits,  it  was  hoped,  would  make  up  for  their  deficiency  in 
force.  ,  It  happened,  however,  otherwise. 

After  the  nostile  fleets  had  continued  five  days  in  si?ht  of  each  other,  the 
earl  of  Torrington,  who  commanded  in  chief  for  the  allies,  bore  down  upon 
the  enemy ;  in  consequence  of  express  orders  to  hazard  a  battle,  which  he 
had  hitherto  carefuHy  avoided.  The  Dutch  squadron,  which  formed  the  van 
of  the  combined  fleet,  was  engaged  with  the  van  of  the  French  about  eight 
oVldck  in  the  morning;  and  the  blue  division  of  the  English,  before  nine, 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  enemy  with  great  vigour.  But  the  red  division, 
which  formed  the  centre,  and  which  Torrineton  conducted  in  person,  did 
not  come  into  action,  till  an  hour  later ;  and.  even  then  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  Dutch,  as  to  permit  their  whole  division  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
f^rench.  Though  the  Dutch  fought  with  great  courage,  most  of  their  ships 
were  disabled ;  three  of  the  line  were  sunk  in  the  engagtement,  and  three 
burnt  in  the  flight.  Besides  many  brave  seamen,  two  of  their  admirals 
and  several  captains  were  slain.  The  English,  who  were  in  the  action, 
suffered  extremely.  The  French  ships  were  well  manned .;  their  ,fire  was 
regular  and  rapid,  and  their  management  of  the  sails  during  the  action 
skilful  and  expeditious.  Their  ignorance  of  the  course  of  the  tides,  and 
their  pursuing  in  a  line,  only  could  have .  prevented  them  from  totally 
breaking  the  naval  force  of  England  and  Holland.(9)  In  this  unfortunate 
battle,  the  allies  lost  eight  ships  of  the  line,  and  several  others  were  rendered 
utterly  unfit  for  service  ;(3)  but  was  attended  with  no  farther  consequences 
of  any  importance. 

The  progress  of  the  French,  during  the  next  campaign,  was  not  equal  to 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  their  victories  in  the  foregoing;  nor 
was  the  success  of  the  allies  answerable  to  their  hopes.  Thou|^h  Lewis  in 
person  took  Mons,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  in  defiance  of  king  William, 
who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  confederate  anny,  the  summer  was 
spent  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  passed  without  any  memorable  event  on 
the  side  of  Flanders.  On  the  frontiers  of  Germany  the  war  languished ;  and 
although  the  French  were  successful  in  Catalonia,  they  had  no  realson,  on 
the  whole,  to  boast  of  their  good  fortune.  The  conquests  of  Catinat  in  Italy 
were  checked  by  prince  Eugene  and  the  young  duke  of  Schomberg ;  who 
repulsed  him  at  Coni,  in  Piedmont,  and  obliged  htm  soon  after  to  repass  the 
Po.  Meanwhile,  the  Turks,  on  the  side  of  Hungary,  lost  all  the  advantaffe 
which  they  had  acquired  in  the  preceding  campaign.  They  were  totally 
routed  by  the  prince  of  Baden,  at  Salankemauy  with  the  loss  of  twenty  thou* 
sand  men ;  and  the  grand  vizier,  the  seraskier,  and  most  of  their  principal 
officers  being  slain,  the  remains  of  their  anny  found  it  necessary  to  seek 
shelter  beyond  Uie  Saave.(4) 

William  and  Lewis,  the  following  spring,  set  out  on  the  same  day  to  join 
their  respective  armies,  and  the  highest  hopes  were  formed  on  both  sides. 
Lewis  suddenly  sat  down  before  Namur,  witn  an  army  of  forty-five  thousand 


(1)  Bam,  torn.  x.    Reiw,  lib.  Hi. 

(8)  Torrington*!  LaUer  to  CarmarUu^  JttTjr  1, 1090.    Kei _.^     

(3)  U.  ibid.  (4)  Volttine,  SiM»^  clisp.  Z7*    Hcaantt,  ISBl.    Bure,  torn.  s. 
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men;  wbile  Luxemburg,  with  another  army,  covered  the  siege  of  that  im- 
portant place,  which  ia  ahuated  at  the  conflux  of  th.e  Sarabre  and  the  Maeae* 
The  town  was  strong,  the  citadel  wa3  deemed  imfHregnable :  the  garrison 
consisted  of  ten  thousand  men,  under  the  prince  of  Barbason ;  and  the  famous 
Cohom  defended  in  person  a  new  fort,  whidi  bore  his  name,  while  Vauban 
directed  the  attack.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turaed  towards  Namur, 
where  twd  great  kings  contended  for  glory  and  conquest.  William  advanced 
to  the  relief  of  the  place,  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men;  but  the  strong 
position  of  Luxemburg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mehaign,  which  ran  between  the 
two  amiies,  and  the  unexpected  raius,  which  had  not  only  swelled  the  stream, 
but  formed  into  morasses  the  adjoining  fields,  deterred  nim  from  hazarding 
an  engagement.  Meanwhile,  Lewis,  having  taken  the  town,  pressed  with 
vigour  the  siege  of  the  new  fort ;-  and  Cohom,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  was 
oluiged  to  capitulate.  >The  fate  of  the  citadel  was  soon  after  decided,  and 
Lewis  returned  in  triumph  to  yersailles.(l) 

In  order  to  recover  that  reputation  which  he  had  lost  by  not  succouring 
Namur,  William  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  French  army,  under  Luxem- 
burg, at  Steinkirk. '  The  attack  was  chiefly  made  by  the  British  troops,  in 
columns.  They  pressed  with  amazing  intrepidity  upon  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy,  notwithstanding  the .  disadvantage  of  ground ;  broke  their  line,  took 
their  artillery,  and,  if  properly  supported,  would  have  gained  an  undisputed 
victory.  But  William  and  his  Dutch  generals  not  oiily  failed  to  second  the 
efforts  of  those  brave  battalions  with  fresh  troops,  but  to  charge  the  enemy^s 
left  win^ ,  when  their  riffht  was  thrown  into  di8order.(3)  In  consequence  of 
tiiese  mistakes,  the  battle  was  totally  lost.  The  English,  neglected  by  their 
allies,  and  left  to  sustain  alone  the  whole  shock  of  the  household  troops  of 
France,  led  by  Luxemburg,  and  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  pnnces 
of  the  blood,  were  at  length  obliged  to  give  ground,  and  almost  all  cut  in 
pieces.  Nor  was  the  loss  of  the  French  less  considerable.  Partial  as  the 
engagement  pfoved,  above  ten  thousand  paen  fell  on  both  sides,  in  the  space 
of  two  hours ;  and  the  veteran  Luxemburg  declared,  that  he  never  was  in  so 
bet  an  action.  (3)  William's  military  character  suffered  greatly  by  this  battle ; 
and  the  hatred  of  the  English  against  the  Dutch  became  violent  in  the  highest 
degTee.(4)  *'  Iict  us  see  what  sport  these  English  bull-idogs  will  make !"  was 
the  cool,  sarcastical  reply  of  count  Solmes,  when  ordered  to  advance  to  the 
support  of  the  British  troops. 

The  allies  were  less  unfortunate  in  other  quarters.  The  French,  by  exert- 
ing their  whole  force  in  Flanders,  left  their  own  country  exposr.d.  The  army 
under  the  mareschal  de  Catinat,  being  too  weak  to  resist  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
that  nrince  entered  Dauphin^,  and  sufficiently  revenged  himseh  for  the  insults 
which  he  had  received  m  hia  own  dominions,  during  the  two  preceding  cam- 
paigns. He  ravaged  the  country,  he  reduced  the  fortified  towns,  and  sickness 
only  prevented  him  from  acquiring  very  important  conquests.(5)  Nothing 
of  any  consequence  happened  on  the  Rhine,  though  there  the  French  had 
rather  the  advantage.  The  afiairs  of  the  allies  went  better  on  the  borders 
of  Hungary.  Great  Waradin,  after  a  long  blockade,  was  taken  by  the  impe- 
rialists ;  and  those  disorders  which  usually  attend  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Turks,  involved  the  court  of  Constantinople  in  blood. 

Elated  with,  his  past  successes,  Lewis  XIY.  opened  the  next  campaig[n 
with  great  pomp  in  Flanders.  He  went  thither  in  person,  attended  by  his 
whole  court,  and  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  oif  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men.  Nothing  less  was  expected  from  such  a  force  than  the  entire 
conquest  of  that  fine  country.  But  Lewis,  influenced  by  motives  which  have 
never  yet  been  sufficiently  explained,  suddenly  disappointed  the  hopes  of  his 
friends,  and  quieted  the  fears  of  his  enemies.  He  sent  part  of  his  army  into 
Germany,  under  the  dauphin :  and  leaving  to  Luxemburj^  the  cionduct  of  the 
military  operations  in  Flanders,  returned  to  Versailles  with  his  court. (6) 

(1)  Voltaire,  SideU.  cbap.  zv.  Heoautt,  160L  Barre,  torn.  z.  (S)  Dokeof  B^nKrick'i  Mtm.  vol.  L 

(3)  Id.  Ibid.  (4)  Burnet,  book  v. 

(5)  TkML  JTanggM,  1098.    Heoaolt,  ntb  an.  (6)  Bnrttet,  book  t.    Duke  of  Berwick,  vo(  L. 
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This  onezpected  meunire  ba»  been  ascribed  to  the  stfooff  positHNi  df  tiMi 
allies  at  Parks*  near  LouTain*  where  king  William  had  judiciously  encamped 
his  army,  in  order  to  cover  Brussels^  and  by  which  be  is  supposed  to  ha^e 
disconcerted  the  desig:ns  of  the  French  monarch.  But  WiUiain,  who  had 
only  fifty  thousand  men,  would  not  have  dared,  as  the  dnke  of  Berwick  yeiy 
justly  observes,  to  wait  the  approach  of  so  superior  a  foree  as  that  under 
Lewis ;  or,  if  he  had,  he  most  have  be^n  oyerwhelmed ;  and  Brussels,  Liege, 
and  evefk  Maestricht,  must  have  faUen.(l)  This,  adds  the  duke,  makes  the 
king^s  departure,  and  the  division  of  his  army,  the  more  unaccountable.  ▲ 
slight  indisposition,  and  the  anxiety  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  (his  favourite 
mistress,  who  accompanied  him),  (or  the  health  and  safety  of  her  royal  lover, 
probably  saved  Flanders ;  though  Lewis  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  mareschal 
de  Noailles,  ascribes  his  sudden  change  of  measures  to  a  desire  of  peace,  and 
a  conviction  that  it  coiild  only  be  procured  by  vigorous  exertions  in  Ger- 
many. (8) 

The  duke  of  Luxemburg,  with  the  main  body  of  the  French  armr,  after 
having  attempted  in  vain,  by  a  variety  of  movements,  by  taking  Huy  and 
threatening  Liege,  to  bring  the  allies  to  an  engagement,  resolved  to  attack 
them  in  their  camp,  when  they  were  weakened  by  detachments.  He  accord- 
ingly quitted  his  post  at  Hellicheim,  suddenly  crossed  the  Jaar,  and  advanced 
towards  them  by  forced  marches.  His  van  was  in  sight  Wore  they  were  ad* 
vised  of  his  approach ;  but  as  it  was  then  almost  evening,  William  might  have 
retired  in  the  night  with,  safety,  had  he  not  depended  upon  the  strength  of  his 
position  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops.  The  river  Geete  bounded  his  tight, 
and  ran  winding  along  his  rear.  On  the  left,  and  in  the  front  of  the  left,  was 
the  brook  of  Laaden.  A  thick  hedge  covered  part  of  the  front  of  his  right 
wing.  The  village  of  Neerwinden,  with  intrenchments  before  it,  was  situated 
between  the  left  end  of  the  hedge  apd  his  centre,  the  right  joining  the  Geete. 
The  village  of  Romsdorff  stood  farther  advanced,  opposed  to  the  front  of  the 
left  wing,  and  the  intrenchments  before  it  stretched,  to  the  brook  of  Landen. 
A  line  of  intrenchments  extended  themselves  behind  the  two  villages, 
and  behind  these  the  army  of  the  allies  was  formed.  Their  whole 
front  was  covered  with  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon;  which,  by  being 
advantageously  placed  on  an  eminence,  commanded  all  the  appilNiches  to 
their  line.(3) 

The  duke  of  Luxemburg,  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  dislodged  a  detadi- 
ment  of  the  allies,  posted  in  the  village  of  Landen,  which  sUxkI  advanced 
before  the  brook  of  that  name.  Between  this  village  and  that  of  Romsdorff 
he  placed  forty  battalions  in  the  night:  he  formed  his  centre  of  eight  lines 
of  horse  and  foot  intermixed ;  and  his  horse,  on  the  left  wing,  were  brdered 
to  extend  themselves  to  the  Geete,  opposite  their  line  to  the  thick  hedge  which 
covered  the  enemy's  riffht.  About  five  in  the  morning  this  arrangement  was 
completed :  a  cannonading  took  place  on  both  sides,  and  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick, with  two  other  lieutenant-generals,  Rubantel  and  Montchevreuil,  were 
ordered  to  begin  the  attack;  Rubantel  on  the  intrenchmenU  to  the  right  of 
Neerwinden*  witli  two  brigades;  Montchevreuil  on  the  left,  with  the  same 
number;  and  the  duke  of  Berwick  on  the  village,  with  two  other  brigades. 
The  village  projected  out  beyond  the  plain ;  so  that  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who 
was  in  the  centre,  attacked  first.  He  forced  the  allies  to  abandon  their  post : 
he  drove  them  from  hedge  to  hedge,  as  far  as  the  plain,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  he  formed  again  in  order  of  battle.  But  the  troops  destined  to  attack 
on  his  right  and  left,  instead  of  following  their  instructions,  thought  they 
would  be  less  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire  by  throwing  themselves  into  the 
village ;  in  consecjuence  of  which  attempt,  they  sot  at  once  into  his  rear;  and 
the  allies,  perceiving  this  blunder,  re-entered  Neerwinden  by  the  right  and 
left,  now  entirely  unguarded.  A  terrible  conflict  ensued.  The  four  brigades 
under  Rubantel  and  Montchevreuil  were  thrown  into  eoDfunoo,  and  driv«» 

(r)DalE«orB«rwlek*iJlCNii.ToLL  ^  (S)  JUnik  if  .WdUw  loia.  i 
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Ml  of  Ibevilla^;  and  the  duke  of  Berwick,  Attaeked  oil  aU  sides,  and  un* 
ittijpoited,  was  taken  prisoner.  (1) 

Luxembufig,  however,  was  not  intimidated  by  this  disaster.  He  made  a 
seeohd  aliempi  upon  Neerwinden,  and  sdcceedM.  His  troops  were  again 
expelled,  and  a  third  time  took  possession  of  the  Tillage.  The  battle  now 
raged  with  ituy  on  both  sides^  WiUiain  twice  led  the  English  infantry  up  to. 
his  intrenchments,  which  the  enemy  endeaTOured  to  fOree ;  but  nothing  coifd 
resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  French.  Their  centre  being  reinforced  by  the 
right  wing,  opened  a  way  for  their  caralry  into  the  very  lines  of  the  allies. 
Tney  flanked  the  English,  they  broke  the  German  and  Spanish  horse;  and 
Wiluam,  when  bravely  advancing  to  the  charge,  with  part  of  his  left  wing, 
had  the  m<mification  lo  see  his  right  driven  headlong  into  the  Geete.  .  AU  was 
now  imnult  and  confusion.  Terror  and  flight  eveiy  where  prevailed ;  and 
besifles  those  who  sunk  in  the  general  slaughter,  many  were  drowned  in  the 
liver.  Twelve  thousand  of  the  allies  lay  dead  on  the  field;  two  thousand 
were  made  prisoners ;  and  sixty  pieces  of  caimon,  and  eight  mortars,  with 
about  fourscore  standards  and  colours,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.(9) 
Yet  Luxemburg,  aAer  all,  gained  little  but  glory  by  the  victory  at  Neerwinden^ 
Eight  thousand  of  his  best  troops  were  slain  m  battle,  and  nis  l^rmy  was  so 
much  weakened  by  the  number  of  the  wounded,  that  he  could  take  no  advan- 
tage  of  the  consternation  of  the  enemy.  During  six  weeks  he  continued  in 
a  stale  of  inactipn,  and  Charleroy  was  the  only  conquest  he  afterward  made, 
before  the  close  of  the  eampaign.(3) 

On  the  side  of  Germany,  the  French  stained  the  glonr  of  their  arms  by 
acts  of  cruelty  and  barbarity.  Chamilly,  having  taken  Heidelberg  by  storm, 
put  the  soldiers  and  citizens  promiscuously  to  the  sword ;  and  i^hen  (he 
massacre  ended,  rapine  began.  The  houses  were  burnt,  the  churches  pillaged^ 
the  inhabitants  stripped  naked,  and  the  persons  of  the  women  exposed  to  vio^ 
lation,  withoni  respect  to  age  or  condition.(4)  This  shocking  tragedy  ex* 
cepled,  nothing  memorable  happened  in  that  quarter.  The  Germans,  sensible 
of  their  inferiority,  studiously  avoided  a  battle ;  and  the  dauphin,  after  cross* 
ing  the  Neckar,  and  dispersing  a  vain  manifesto,  containing  humiliating  terms 
of  peaee,  returned  without  laurels  to  yer8aille8.(5)  The  war  in  Hungary 
moduced  no  signal  event.  In  Catalonia,  the  mareschal  de  Noailles  took  Roses 
in  sight  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  would  have  acquired  more  important  con* 
quests,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  send  a  detachment  into  Italy.(6) 

The  military  operatipns,  on  the  side  of  Piedmont,  after  having  languished 
thnnighoat  the  summer,  were  terminated  by  a  decisive  action,  towards  the 
end  of  the  campaign.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  at  the  head  of  the  confederates, 
had  invested  Pignerol.  Meanwhile,  the  mareschal  de  Catinat,  being  reinforced 
with  ten  thousand  men,  descended  from  the  mountains,  and  seemed  to 
threaten  Turin.  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  capital,  the  duke  raised  the 
siege  of  Pignerol,  and  advanced  to  the  small  river  Cisola,  where  it  passes  by 
Marsaglia*  Resolving  to  engage  Catinat,  he  sent  away  his  heavy  baggage. 
The  two  armies  were  sopn  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  the  French^general  did 
not  decline  the  eomba(.  The  imperial  and  Piedmontese  cavalry,  commanded 
by  the  duke  in  person,  composed  the  right  wing  of  the  confederates ;  theur 
infantry,  consisting  of  the  troops  of  Savoy  and  those  in  the  pay  of  Great 
Britain,  were  stationed  in  the  centre,  under  the  famous  prince  Eugene ;  and 
the  Spaniards,  led  by  their  native  officers,  formed  the  left  wing.  The  French 
acted  in  an  unusual  manner.  They  received,  as  they  advanced,  the  fire  of 
the  Spaniards;  then  fired,  charged  them  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  afterward 
sword  in  hand.  The  whole  left  wing  of  the  allied  atmy  was  instantly  broken, 
and  thfOWD  in  confusion  on  the  centre,  which  sustained  the  battle  with  great 
obstiBaey.  The  centre,  however,  was  at  length  obliged  to  give  way,  and  a 
complete  Tictory  remained  to  the  French.  Besides  their  cannon  and  light 
liaggage,  wiUi  a  great  number  of  colours  and  standards,  tb^  allies  lost  eight 

(1)  Jttm.  4§  jnm&MitrM.    Barwldi*i  JMiim.  nbl  rap. 

cS^  BwML  BAlplk    P.DMleL   Duke  of  Berwick.    H«uiilL    yolHire.  (S)U.lbkL 

(Sawn.   HiSSryoliftin.  (5)IiLttiM.  (fi^  Mmu4MJf0milmttmL 
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thousand  men  in  the  act]on.(l)  Amonff  n^any  persons  of  distinction  ifrho 
fell  or  were  taken,  the  young  duke  of  Schomberg  was  mortally  wounded  and 
made  prisoner. 

Nor  were  the  French  less  successful  in  maritime  affairs.  Though  the 
shock  which  their  navy  had  sustained  off  J^a  Hogue,  the  foregoing  summer, 
rendered  them  unkble  to  face  thfe  combined  fleet  of  -England  and  Holland, 
they  made  up  in  diligence  what  they  wanted  in  force.  The  English  nation 
had,  with  reason,  complained  of  the  little  attention  paid  to  commerce  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Though  powerful  fleets  were  sent  to  sea, 
and  some  advantages  gained  on  that  element,  trade  had  suffered  much  frOm 
the  ^  frigates  and  privateers  of  the  enemy.  The  merchants,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  keep  the  richest  ships  in  their  several  harbours,  till  a  sufllcient  con- 
voy could  be  obtained :  and  so  great  was  the  negligence  of  government, 
that  many  of  them  had  been  >for  eighteen  months  ready  to  sail  !(S)  Their 
number  accumulated  daily.  At  length,  the  whole  combined  fleet  was  ordered 
to  conduct,  as  far  as  might  be  requisite,  four  hundred  merchantmen,  consisting 
of  English,  Dutch,  and  Hamburghers,  bound  for  the  different  ports  of  the 
litediterranean,  and  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Smyrna  JU^  They 
accordingly  put  to  sea,  and  proceeded  fifty  leagues  beyond  Ushant*;  where 
they  left  sir  George  Rooke,  with  a  squadron  of  twenty-three  sail,  to  convoy 
the  traders  to  the  straits. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  fleet,  under  Tourville,  had  taken  station  in  the  hay 
of  Lagos,  and  lay  in  that  place  till  Rooke  and  the  multitude  of  rich  vessels 
under'  his  convoy  appeared.  Deceived  by  false  intelligence  concerning  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  the.English  admiral  prepared  to  engage ;  but  suddenly 
perceiving  his  mistake,  he  stood  away  with  an  easy  sail,  ordering  the  mer- 
chantmen to  disperse  and  shift  for  themselves.  The  French  came  up  with 
the  stemmost  ships,  and  took  three  Dutch, men  of  war.  About  fourscore 
merchantmen  were  taken  or  destroyed  in  the  different  ports  of  Spain,  into 
which  they  had  run,  iu  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  object  of  the  voyage  was  totally  defeated,  and  the  loss  in  ships  and  cargo 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds. (3) 

But  Lewis  XIV.,  amid  all  his  victories,  Ivid  th6  mortification  to  see  his 
subjects  languishing  in  misery  arid  want  France  was  afflicted  with  a 
dreadful  famme,  partly  occasioned  by  unfavourable  seasons,  partly  by  the 
war,  which  had  not  left  hands  sufficient  to  cultivate  the  ground ;  and  notwitfa* 
standing  all  the  provident  attention  of  her  ministry  in  bringing  supplies  of 
com  from  abroad,  in  regulating  the  price  and  furnishing  the  inarkets,  many 
of  the  peasants  perished  of  hunger,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to 
poverty  and  distress.  (4) 

William,  apprized  of  this  distress,^  and  still  ^thirsting  for  revenge,  rejected 
air  advances  towards  peace,  and  hastened  his  military  preparations.  He  was' 
accordingly  enabled  to  appear  early  in  Flanders  at  the  head  of  a  great  and 
finely  appointed  army ;  but  the  superior  genius  of  Luxemburg,  with  an  army 
much  inferior,  prevented  him  from  gaining  any  considerable  advantage.  The 
retaking  of  Huy  was  the  only  conquest  he  made  during  the  campaign..  On 
the  Upper  Rhine,  in  Hungary,  in  Piedmont,  no  event  of  any  consequence 
happened/5)  On  the  side  of  Spain,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  more 
vigour.  The  mareschal  de  Noailles,  having  forced  the  passage  of  the  river 
Ter,  in  Catalonia,  defeated  the  Spanish  army  intrenched  on  the  farther  bank. 
Gironne  and  Ostalric  fell  successively  into  his  hahds ;  and  he  would  hRve 
made  himself  master  of  Barcelona,  had  not  admiral  Russel,  with  the  com- 
bined fleets  arrived  in  the  neighbouring  seas,  and  obliged  the  French  fleet  to 
take  shelter  in  Toulon.(6)  While  Tourville  and  d'Bsti^es  were  blocked  up 
iathat  harbour,  the  French  seaports  upon  the  channel  were  bombarded,  tliough 
with  no  great  effect.(7) 

0)  Mm.  4m  JSWfutfTM.    Enrofi.  HUt,  torn.  U.  a  r An.  lOU.  (3)  Burnet,  book  v. 

(3)  Burchet*tJVa«ai  JEfwC.    Burnet.    Ralph.  (4^  VolialM,  SMetr,  dw^  ST. 

"^  Dmlel.    BnmeL    Ralph.    Duke  of  BMWkk.     .  (6)  JAm.  it  Jtf^wUct,  KMB.  L 
BooMt,   Ralph.   BiicCtel.   Voltalia. 
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TI16  f  kny  «nd  greatness  of  Lewis  XIV.  were  now  not  only  ftt  their  height^ 
but  Terging:  towaras  a  decline.  His  resources  were  exhausted :  his  minister 
LottvptSf  who  knew  so  weil  bow  to  employ  them,  was  dead ;  and  Luxemburg, 
the  last  of  chose  great  generals  who  had  made  France  the  terror  of  Europe, 
died  before  the  opening  of  the  next  oampaign.  •  Lewis  determined,  therefore, 
to  act  merely  oh  the  defensive  in  Flanders,  where  the  allies  had  assembled 
an  amazing  force.  After  some  hesitation,  he  placed  mareschal  de  Villeroy 
at  the  head  of  the  principal  army,  and  intrusted  the  second  to  Boufflers. 
Namur  on  thti  right,  imd  Dunkirk  oh  the  left,  comprehended  between  them 
the  extent  of  country  to  be  defended  by  the  French.  Toumay  on  the  Scheldt, 
and  Ypres,  near  the  Lys,  formed  part  of  the  line.  Boufflers  was  ordered  to 
assemble  his  army  near  Mons,to  cover  Namur;  and  Villeroy  posted  himself 
between  the  Schpldrand  the  Lys,  to  protect  Toumay,  Ypres,  and  Dunkirk.(l] 

Kinff  William,  who  took  the  field  in  the  beginning  of  May,  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  army  much  superior  to  that  of  France.  In  order  to  amuse 
the  enemy,  and  conceal  his  real  design  upon  Namur,  he  made  some  artfid 
movements,  which  distracted  the  attention  of  Villeroy,  and  rendered  him 
uncertain  where  the  storm  would  first  fall.  At  length,  having  completed  his 
preparations,  and  formed  his  army  into  three  bodies,  he  ordered  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  with  one  division,  to  invest.  Namur.  He  himself,  at  the  head  of 
the  main  body,  was  encamped  behind  the  Mehaign,  and  in  a  condition  to  pasSv 
that  river,  and  sustain  the  siege,  if  necessai^;  while  the  prince  of  Vaude- 
monty  with  an  army  of  observation,  lay  between  the  Lys  and  the  Mandel, 
to  cover  those  places  in  Flanders  which  were  most  exposed.(8)  Namur, 
into  which  mareschal  Boufflers  had  thrown  himself  with  seven  reginM&ts  of 
drsgoons,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  made  a  vifforous  defence :  but 
itii^as  at  last  obliged  to  surrender ;  and  the  citadel,  which  Villeroy  attempted 
in  vain  to  relieve,  was  also  taken.(3)  Lewis  XIV.,  in  order  to  wipe  off  this 
disgrace,  and  to  retaliate  on  the  confederates  for  the.  attacks  made  by  the 
English  on  the  coast  of  France,  commanded  Villeroy  to  bombard  Brussels ; 
and  the  prince  of  Vaudemont  had  the  mortification  to  see  great  part  of  that 
city  laid  in  ruins,  without  being  able  either  to  prevent  or  avenge  the  wanton 
destruction.(4) . 

The  military  reputation  of  William,  which  bad  suffered  goeatly  during  the 
three  fore^ing  campaigns,  was  much  raised  by  the  retaking  of  Namur. 
But  the  allies  had  little  success  in  other  quarters.  No  event  of  any  impor^ 
tance  happened  on  the  side  of  Italy,  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  or  in  Catalonia. 
On  the  side  of  Hungary,  where  peace  had  been  expected  by  the  confederates, 
the  accession  of  Biustapha  IL  to  the  Ottoman  throne  gave  a  new  turn  to 
affairs.  Possessed  of  more  vigour  than  his  predecessor,  Achmet  II.,  Mus- 
tapba  resolved  to  command  his  troops  in  person.  He  accordingly  took  the 
field;  passed  the  Danube;  stormed  Lippa;  seiaed  Itul;  and  falling  suddenly 
on  a  body  of  unperialists,  under  Veterani,  he  killed  that  officer,  dispersed  his 
fbrces,.and  closed  with  success  a  campaign  which  promised  nothing  but  mis* 
fortune  to  the  Turks.(5) 

The  next  campaign  produced  no  signal  event  any  where.  France  was 
exhausted  by  her  great  exertions :  and,  the  kinff  of  Spain  and  the  emperor 
excepted,  all  parties  seemed  heartily  tired  of  the  war.  Lewis  XIV.,  by  his 
intriffues,  had  detached  the  duke  of  Savoy  from  the  confederacy  :  he  tam* 
.  pared  With  the  other  powers ;  and  a  congress  for  a  general  peace,  under  the 
mediation  of  Charles  XL  of  Sweden,  was  at  last  opened,  at  the  castle  of 
Ryswick,  between  Delft  and  the  Hague.  The  taking  of  Barcelona,  by  the 
duke  of  Vendome,  induced  the  king  of  Spain  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of 
France ;  and  the  emperor,  after  reproaching  his  allies  with  deserting  him, 
found  it  necessary  to  accede  to  the  treaty. 

The  concessions  made  by  Lewis  XIV.  were  very  considerable ;  but  the 
pretensions  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the  Spanish  succession  were  left  in 
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full  force.  Though  the  renunciation  of  all  claim  to  that  eDeeeesion,  con- 
fomuuble  lo  the  Pvrenean  treaty,  had  .been  one  great  objection  of  the  war,  no 
mention  was  made  of  it  in  the  articlea  of  peace.  It  was  stipulated.  Thai 
the  French  monareh  should  a;cknowledge  William  to  be  lawful  soYerei^  of 
Great  Bhtaiii  and  Ireland,  and  make  no  farther  attempt  to  disturb  hira  in 
the  possession  of  his  kingdoms  ;(l)  thai  the  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  the 
county  of  Ohiney,  Charleroy,  Mons,  Aeth,  Courtray^  and  dl  pjiaces  united 
to  France  bv  the  chambers  of  Metz  and.Bri8ac,'as  well  as  tliose  taken  in 
Catalonia,  durinff  the  war,  should  be  restored  to  $pain ;  that  Friburg, 
BrisffaWr  and  PhiTipsburg,  should  be  given  up  to  the  emperor ;  and  that  the 
dutcnies  of  Lorrain  and  Bar  shoiud  be  rendered. back  to  their  native 
prince.(S)  . 

8ctfrce  had  the  emperor  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  which  re-esta« 
blished  tranqnillity  m  the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  Turks,  by  his  arms,  at  Zenta,  a  small 
village  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Thesse,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  The 
celebrated  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  had  succeeded  me  elector  of  Saxony  in ' 
the  command  of  the  imperialists,  and  to  his  consummate  abilities  they  were 
indebted  for  their  extraordinary  success.  Mustapha  II.  commanded  his  army 
in  person.  The  battle  was  of  short  duration,  but  uncommonly  bloody. 
About  twenty  thousand  Turks  were  left  dead- on  the  field;  and  ten  thousand 
were  drowned  in  the  river,  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  sword* 
The  magnificent  pavilion  of  the  sultan,  the  stores,  ammunition,  provisions, 
^d  all  the  artillery  and  baggage  of  the  enemy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  prince 
Eugene.  The  grand  vizier  was  killed,  the  seal  of  the  Ottoman  empire  taken» 
and  the  aga  of  the  janizaries,  and  twenty-seven  bashaws,  were  found  among 
the  slain.(3) 

This  decisive  victory,  though  followed  by  no  strikinpf  consequences,  by 
reason  of  the  declining  season,  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  haughty 
Mustapha,  after  atttempting  in  vain  during  another  campaign  to  recover  tM 
laurels  he  had>  los^  at  Zenta,  agreed  to  listen  to  proposals  of  peace.  The 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  belligerent  powers  accordingly  met  at  Carlowitz,  and 
signed  a  treaty ;  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  all  Hungary  on  this  side  the 
Saave,  with  Transylvania  and  Sclavonia,  should  be  ceded  to  the  house  of 
Austria;  that  the  Russians  should  remain  in  possession  of  Azoph,  on  the 
Palus  MiBOtis,  which  had  been  taken  by  their  young  sovereign  Peter  I., 
afterward  styled  the  Great :  that  Kaminiec  should  be  restored  to  the  Poles ; 
and  that  the  Venetians,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  during  the  latter 
yeara  of  the  war,  should  be  gratified  with  all  the  Morea,  or  ancient  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  with  several  places^in  Dalmatia.(4) 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  was  general  tranquillity  again  restored  to  Europe. 
But  the  seeds  of  future  discord^  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  notice* 
were  already  sown  in  every  comer  of  Christendom.  It  was  but  a  delusive 
oalm  before  a  more  violent  storm.  It  will,  however,  afford  us  leisure  to  cany 
forward  the  progress  of  society. 

(J)  Lewis.  w«  are  Udd,  dlMOTored  much  raluotanc*  hi  aubmttUnp  to  this  artlole ;  and  that  be  nigkt  Ml 
•eem  aKogetber  lo  dewrt  ibf.  dethroned  monarch,  pitkpoaed  that  hit  aon  abouid  aaccet^  lo  Uie  crown  of 
■ngtand,  after  Uie  death  of  William  ;  that  William,  with  liule  heaitatlon,  agreed  to  the  requeat ;  that  he 
even  aoteronly  enfaged  to  pmeurethe  repeal  of  the  act  of  aetitoment,  am*  to  obula  another  act,  deetering 
the  preiemled  prince  of  Walea  bia  ancceaaor.  But  Jamea,  It  b  added,  ndected  the  olfhr ;  prnteating,  that 
ahould  be  hiniaelf  be  capable  of  conaenUne  to  auch  a  diagracefUl  proffoaal  Iq  favour  of  hla  ann,  be  uilgbl 
juetly  be  reiwoaebed  with  4Bpartliig  fVoro  hit  avowed  prinniplea,  and  Fith  ruining  mnnarehy,  by  rmdeiiiig 
elective  an  hereditary  crown.  Dtf6tdMJguir$MEtmgir§§irtr»MaU§.  Jamea  0^1607  MaephenoB, 
Hist.  Brit,  vot  II.  (8)  Dumont,  C^.  Difl»wu  torn.  vilL 

(S)  Bane,  Hi»i.  JTAlUmtigiu^  torn.  z.    £4ft  tf  Prraa*  Eugene^ 

<4)  DwBonti  Onp.  Diflm.  tooL  tUL    Vdltnlre,  llatt.  ii«a«ta,  vol.  L 
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LETTER  XIX. 

Thi  Progrtu  if  Sotidy  m  Eiwropt,  from  the  MiddU  of  Ihe  SixteaUk  to  Hub  En4 
oftheSeomtfeenihCaUufy. 

About  the  mi^e  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  we  have  formerly  seen^Cl) 
eoeiety  had  attained  a  v^ry  high  degree  of  perfection  in,  Italy.  Soon  after 
that  era,  the  Italian  states  be^m  to  deeline,  and  the  other  Einropean  motions, 
then  comparatively  barbarous,  to  adyance  towards  refinement.  Among 
these,  the  French  took  the  lead :  for  although  the  Spanish  nobility,  during 
ibto  reign  6f  Charles  V.  a^id  those  of  his  immediate  successors,  were  perhaps 
the  most  .polished  and^enlightened  set  of  men  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  tne 
'  great  body  of  the  nation  then  was,  as  it  still  continues,  sunk  in  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  barbarism ;  and  the  secluded  condition  of  the  women,  in 
both  Spain  and  Italy,  was  a  farther  barrier  against  true  politeness.  That 
fnn^  obstruction  to  elegance  and  pleasure  was  effectually  removed,  in  the 
mtermediate  kingdom,  by  the  gallant  Francis  I.  Anne  of  Brittany,  wife  of 
Charles  VIII.,  and  Lewis  XII.  nad  introduced  the  custom  of  ladies  appearing 
publicly  at  the  French  court :  Francis  encouraged  it ;  and  by  familiarizing 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  in  many  brilliant  assemblies  and  gay  circles, 
threw  over  the  manners  of  the  nation  those  bewitching  graces  that  have  so 
long  attracted  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

But  this  innovation,  like  most  others  in  civil  life,  was  at  first  attended  with 
several  inconveniences.  As  soon  as  familiarity  had  worn  off  that  respect, 
approaching  to  adoration,  which  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  women  of  rank, 
the  advances  of  the  men  became  more  bold  and  licentious.  No  longer  afraid 
i>f  offending,  they  poured  their  lawless  passion  in  the  ear  of  beauty ;  and 
female  innocence,  unaccustomed  to  such  solicitations,  was  unable  to  resist 
the  seducing  language  of  love,  when  breathed  from  the  glowing  lips  of  youth 
and  manhbod.  Not  only  frequent  intrigues,  but  a  gross  sensuality  was  the 
consequence ;  and  the  court  of  France,  during  half  a  century,  was  little  better 
than  a  common  brothel.  Catharine  of  Medicis  encouraged  this  sensuality, 
and  employed  it  as  the  engine  for  jperfecting  her  system  of  Machiavelian 
policy.  By  the  attractions  of  her  fair  attendants,  she  governed  the  leaders 
of  the  Hugonot  faction,  or  by  their  insidious  caresses  obtained  the  secrets  of 
her  enemies,  in  order  to  work  their  ruin;  to  bring  them  before  a  venal 
tribunal,  or  to  take  them  off  by  the  more  dark  and  common  instruments  of 
her  ambition— poison,  and  the  stiletto.  Murders  were  hatched  in  the  arms 
of  love,  and  massacre  planned  in  the  cabinet  of  pleasure. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  cessation  of  the  religions  wars, 
l^allantry  began  to  assume  a  milder  form.  The  reign  of  sensuality  con- 
tinued ;  but  it  was  a  sensuality  mingled  with  sentiment,  and  connected  with 
heroism.  Henry  himself,  thoush  habitually  licentious,  was  often  in  love,  and 
sometimes  foolishly  intoxicated  with  that  passion ;  but  he  was  always  a  king 
and  a  soldier.  His  courtiers,  in  like  manner,  were  frequently  dissolute,  but 
never  effeminate.  The  same  beauty  that  served  to  solace  the  warrior  after 
his  toils,  contributed  also  to  inspire  hinx  with  new  courage.  Chivalry  seemed 
to  revive  in  the  train  of  libertinism ;  and  the  ladies,  acquiring  more  know- 
ledge and  experience,  from  their  more  early  and  frequent  intercourse  with 
our  sex,  became  more  sparing  of  their  favours. 

Gallantry  was  formed  into  a  system  durihg  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.,  and 
love  was  analyzed  with  all  the  nicety  of  metaphysics.  The  faculties  of  the 
two  sexes  were  whetted,  and  their  manners  polished,  by  combating  each 
o&er.  Woman  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  df  man,  without  the  help  of 
grates  or  bars.    In  tne  Ek)som  of  society,  in  the  circle  of  annisement,  and 
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even  in  the  closet  of  assignation,  she  set  htm  at  defiance;  and  while  she 
listened  to  his  fond  requesC  she  was  deaf  to  his  suit,  unless  ^hen  presented 
under  the  sanction  of  virtue,  and  recommended  by  sentimeht. 

This  tender  sentiment,  so  much  talked  of  in  France,  so  little  felt,  was 
sublimed  to  an  enthusiastic  passion,  during  the  regency  of  Ann^  of  Austria, 
and  the  civil  wars  that  disfigured  the  beginninz  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIT« 
Then  all  things  were  conducted  by  women.  The  usual  time  for  deliberation 
was  midnight;  and  a  lady  in  bed,  or  on  a  sofa,  was  the  soul  of  the  counciL 
There  she  determined  to  fight,  to  negotiate,  to  embroil,  or  to  accommodate  . 
matters  with  the  court;  and  as  love  presided  over  all  those  consultations, 
secret  aversions  or  attachments  frequently  prepared  the  way  for  the  greatest 
evenu.  A  revolution  in  the  heart  of  a  woman  of  fashion  almost  always 
announced  a  change  in  public  affair8.(l) 

The  ladies  often  appeared  openly  at  the  head  of  factions,  adorned  with  the 
ensigns  of  their  party;  visited  the  troops,  and  presided  at  councils  of  war, 
while  their  lovers  spoke  as  seriously  of  an  assignation,  as  of  the  issue  of  it 
campaign.  Hence  the  celebrated  verses  of  the  philosophical  duke  de  Roche- 
foucault  to  the  dutchess  of  LongueviUe:  . 

Powr  meriter  son  oonir,  pour  plaire  a  $ei  beaux  yeux^  -        ' 
J^ai/aU  ia  guerre  aux  roisfje  tauroU/ait  aux  aieux  I 

'^  To  merit  that  heart,  and  to  please  those  bright  eyes, 
1  made  war  upon  kings ;  Td  have  warr'd  'gainst  the  skies  !** 

l&verf  thing  connected  with  gallantry,  how  insiflpaificant  soever  in  itself,  was 
considered  as  a  matter  of  importance.  The  duke  de  Bellegard,  the  declared 
lover  of  the  queen-regent,  in  taking  leave  of  her  majesty  to  take  upim  him 
the  command  of  an  army,  beffged  as  a  particular  favour  that  she  would  touch 
Uie  hilt  of  his  sword.  And  M.  de  Chatillon,  who  was  enamoured  of  Made- 
moiselle  de  Guerchi,  wore  one  of  her  garters  tied  round  his  arm  in  battle.  (3) 

But  this  serious  gallantry,  which  Anne  of  Austria  had  brought  with  her 
from  Spain,  and  which  was  so,  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  French  nation, 
vanished  with  the  other  remains  of  barbarism  on  the  approach  of  the  bright 
days  of  Lewis  XIV.,  when  the  glory  of  France  was  at  its  height,  and  the 
French  language,  literature,  arts^  and  manners  were  perfected.  Ease  was 
associated  with  elegance,  taste  with  fashion,  and  grace  with  freedom.  Love 
spoke  once  more  the  language  of  nature,  while  decency  drew  a  veil  over  sen- 
suality. Men  and  women  became  reasonable  beings,  and  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  sexes  a  school  of  urbanity;  where  a  mutual  desire. to  please  gave 
smoothness  to  the  behaviour;  and  mutual  esteem,  delicacy  t9  the  mind  and 
sensibility  to  the  heart.(3) 

Nor  was  the  refinement  in  manners  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  con- 
fined merely  to  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  or  to  those  habits  of 
general  politeness  produced  by  a  more  rational  system  of  gallantry.  Duels, 
as  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe,  were  lonff  permitted  by  the 
laws  of  all  the  European  nations,  and  sometimes  authorized  by  the  magistrate, 
for  terminating  doubtful  questions.    But  single  combate,  in  resentment  of 

(1)  Every  one  had  her  detwrtment  and  ber  dominion.  M«dame  de  Monlbtson,  Mr  and  ehowr, 
forerned  the  duke  of  Dt^iifort ;  MadMine  de  Lonfueville  the  duke  of  Rhchefouceuh ;  Madenie  da 
Clta(llkiD,  Nemoura  and  Omdd:  Mademoiselle  de  Chevmiie,  the  cnadjuior,  aAerwaid  cardinal  de  Reis ; 
MadHttioirelle  de  Saujon,  devout  and  tender,  the  duke  of  Orleana;  and  the  dutcheee  of  BoullkM),  her  has 
band.  At  tlie  MUie  time  Madame  de  Chevreti«e,  lively  and  wann,  reslfnMJ  hervelf  to  her  toverafron 
taftR,  and  to  politics  oceankNiaHy ;  and  the  prinoeia  Palatine,  In  turns  the  friend  and  the  enemy  of  iIm 
freai  Ci»nd4,  bv  means  of  her  aenius  more  than  her  beauty*  subjected  ail  whom  she  diwired  to  please,  or 
whfim  she  had  either  a  whim  or  an  interest  to  persuade.  KM»ai  «wr  U  Cmrmettrt^  let  Mmmtt  et  FEtffU 
4e*  Ftmme*  dm»s  lea  iigerems  Siide»^  fmi  M.  Thomas  de  P Academle  Franeolse. 

(<S)  Mem.  de  Med.  MetUviUe, 

(3)  That  gallantry  <which,  roving  from  object  to  object,  finds  no  gratiflcatkm  but  In  variety,  and  which 
.  ehararterises  the  present  French  manners,  was  not  introduced  Ull  tht  minority  of  Lewis  XV.  **  Then,** 
.mfm  M.  TbMnaa,  *;a  new  cuartand  new  Ideas  changed  all  thinfi.  A  bolder  mllantry  became  die  fbiMoB. 
Shame  was  mutually  cotomunicated,  and  mutually  pardoned ;  and  levity,  Joining  Itself  to  exr«Bs,  iwmad 
•  corraptlon  at  the  samt  time  deep  and  frivolous,  which  laughed  at  every  thing,  that  It  might  idaali  aft 
BoUiIng***    K9eeinurUCtruUTe^^4MFkmmn4emeU9  4!itrm»6UtU»,9,m, 
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CFate  or  penonal  injariest  did  not  become  commoa  till  the^  reign  of  Francis 
who,  in  vindication  of  his  character  as  a  gentleman*  sent  a  cartel  of  defiance 
to  hia  hvaU  the  emperor  Charles  V. ,  The  example  was  contagious.  Thence- 
forth every  one  thought  himself  entitled  to  draw  his  sword,  and  to  call  on  his 
adversary  to  make  reparation  for  any  affront  or  injury  that  seemed  to  touch 
his  honour.  The  introductiop  of  such  an  opinioi^  amon^  men.  of  fierce 
courage,  lofty  sentiments,  and  rude  manners,  was  productive  of  the  most 
fatal  consequences.  A  disdainful  Ipok,  a  disrespectful  word,  or  even  a 
haughty  stride,  was- sufficient  to  provoke  a  challenjge.  And  much  of  the  best 
blopd  in  Christendom,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  was  wantonly  spilt  in  these 
frivolous  contests,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were 
scarcely  less  destructive  than  war  itself.  But  the  practice  of  duelling,  though 
alike  pernicious  and  absurd,  has  been  followed  by  some  beneficial  effects.  It 
has  made  men  .more  respectful  in  their  behaviour  to  each  other,  less  osten- 
tatious in  conversation,  and  more  tender  of  living  characters,  but  especially 
of  female  reputation ;  and  the  gentleness  of  manners  introduced  by  this 
restraint,  at  the  same  time  that  it- has  contributed,  to  social  happiness,  has  ren- 
dered duels  themselves  less  frequent,  by  removing  the  causes  of  ofifence. 

The  progress  of  arts  and  literature,  in  France,  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  manners.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  who  is  deservedly 
styled  the  Faihet  qf  the  Frauk  AftMM,  a  better  taste  in  composition  had  been 
introduced.  Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  whose  native  humour  and  good  sense 
will  ever  make  them  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  writers  of  their  nation, 
gave  a  beginning  to  the  French  prose  ;'^  and  French  verse  was  gradu^y 
polished  by  Marot,  Ronsard,  and  Malherbe,  while  prose  received  new  mces 
from-Voiture  and  Balzac  At  length  Corneitie  produced  the  Om2,  and  Pascal 
the  Pravineial  LeUen,-  The  former  is  still  justly  admired  as  a  great  effort  of 
poetical  genius,  both  with  regard  to  style  and  matter;  and  the  latter  continues 
to  be  universally  regarded  as  a  mbd^l  of  prose  composition,  as  well  as  of 
delicate  raillery  and  sound  reasoning/  . 

The  Observaiions  of  the  French  academy  on  the  dd  are  a  striking  proof 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  taste  in  modem  times,  as  the  Cinna  of  the  same 
author  is  of  the -early  perfection  of  the  French  stage.  These  observations 
were. made  at  the  desire  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  had  established,  in  1636» 
that  Academy  rfScUnctiond  BelUs  LOirti;  and  who,  not  satisfied  with  being 
reputed,  what  he  certainly  was,  the  most  penetrating  statesman  in  Europe, 
wais  also  ambitious  of  being  thought,  what  he  was  not,  the  most  eleffant  poet 
in  France.  He  was  more  jealous  of  the  fame  of  ComeiUe,  than  of  the  power 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  affairs  stood  still  while  he  was  concerting  the 
criticism  on  the  0U.(1) 

That  criticism  contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  polite  literature 
in  France.  ComeiUe  was  immediately  followed  by  Moliere,  Racine*  Quinaut, 
Boileau,  la  Fontaine,  and  all  the  fine  writers  who  shed  lustre  over  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  The  language  of  the  tender  passions,  little 
understood  even  by  ComeiUe,  was  successfully  copied  by  Madame  de  la 
Fayette  in  her  injrenious  novels,  and  afterward  no  less  happUy  introduced  on 
the  staffe  by  Racine ;  especially  in  his  two  pathetic  tragedies,  Phedra  and  j9ii- 
dramaAe.  The  glaring  figures  of  discourse,  the  pointed  antithesis,  the  jinde 
of  words,  and  every  species  of  false  wit  and  false  refinement,  which  prevailed 
dnrinff  the  former  reiffn,  weie  banished  with  the  romantic  gallantry  that  had 
introouced  them :  and  composition,  like  manners,  returned  in  appearance  to 
the  simplicity  of  nature,  adorned  but  not  disguised  by  art.  This  elegant 
simpUcity  is  more  particularly  to  be  found  in  the  tragedies  of  Racine,  the 
fables  of  la  Fontaine,  and  the  comedies  of  MoUere,  whose  wonderful  talent 
for  ridiculing  whatever  is  affected  or  mcongruous  in  behaviour,  as  weU  as  of 
exposing  vice  and  foUy,  contributed  not  a  little  to  that  happy  change  which 
BOW  to(ML  place  in  the  manners  of  the  French  nation. 

The  same  good  taste  extended  itself  to  aU  the  fine  arts.    Several  magnifi^ 
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cent  edifices  weire  nis^  in  the  most  correct  style  of  atchiteotore;  scnlptiira 
was  perfected  by  Gerardon,  of  whose  skill  the  mattsoleuni  of  cardinal  Riche- 
liea  is  a  lasting  monoment;  Poussin  equalled  Raphael  in  some  branches' of 
painting,  while  Rubens  and  Vandyke  displayed  the  glories  of  the  Flemish 
school ;  and  LuUi  set  to  excellent  music  ine  simple  and  passionate  operas  of 
QuinauL  France,  and  the'  neighbouring  provinces,  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  serenteenth  century  were  what  Italy  had  b^n  a  century  before,  the 
favourite  abodes  of  classic  elegance^ 

The  progress  of  taste  and  politeness  were  less  rapid  in  the  north  of  En« 
rope,  during  the  period  under  review.  Germany  and  the  adjoining  countries, 
from  the  league  of  Smalkalde  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  was  a  perpetual 
Scene  either  of  religious  wars  or  religions  disputes.  But  these  disputes 
tended  to  enlighten  the  human  mind„  and  those  wars  to  invigorate  the 
human  character,  as  well  as  to  perfect  the  military  science ;  an  advantage  in 
itself  by  no  means  contemptible,  as  that  science  is  not  only  necessary  to  pro- 
tect infrenuity  against  force,  but  intimately  connected  with  several  others 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  All  the  powers  of  the  soul  were 
roused,  and  all  the  emotions  of  the  heart  called  forth.  Courage  ceased  to 
be  an  enthusiastic  energy  or  rapacious  impulse :  it  became  a  steady  effbrt  in 
vindication  of  the  dearest  interests  of  society.  No  loneer  the  slaves  of  super* 
stitlon,  of  blind  belief,  or  blind  opinion,  determined  and  intelligent  men 
firmly  asserted  their  civil  and  religious  rights.  And  Germany  produced 
consummate  generals,  sound  politicians,  deep  divines,  and  even  acute  philo- 
sophers, before  she  made  any  advances  in  the  belles  lettres.  The  reason  is 
obvious. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  Europe  liad  prepared  the  minds  of  men  for 
receiving  the  doctrines  ofthe  reformation,  as  soon  as  they  were  promulgated ; 
and  instead  of  being  startled  when  the  daring  hand  of  Luther  drew  aside,  or 
rather  rent,  the  veil  that  covered  established  errors,  the  genius  of  the  ave, 
which  had  encouraged  the  attempt,  applauded  its  success.  Even  before  the 
appearance  of  Luther,  Erasmus  had  confuted,  with  great  eloquence  and  force 
of  reasoning,  several  tenets  of  the  Romish  church  ^though  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  any  intention  of  overturning  the  established  system  of  religion), 
and  exposed  others,  as  well  as  the  learning  of  the  schools,  with  much  wit 
and  pleasantry,  to  all  the  scorn  of  ridicule.  Luther  himself,  though  a  stranger 
to  elegance  or  taste  in  compositiicm,  zealously  promoted  the  study  of  ancient 
literature,  as  necessary  to  a  right  understandinff  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he 
held  up  as  the  standard  of  religious  truth.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  became  common  amon^  the  reformers :  and  though  in 
general  little  capable  of  relishing  the  beauties  of  the  classics,  they  insensibly 
acquired,  by  perusing  them,  a  clearness  of  reasoning  and  a  freedom  of  thinking, 
which  not  only  enabled  them  to  triumph  over  their  antagonists,  but  to  inves- 
tigate with  accuracy  several  moral  ana  political  subjects. 

Thejse,  instead  of  polite  literature,  employed  the  thoughts  of  those  irbo 
were  not  altogether  immersed  in  theological  controversy ;  and  the  names  of 
Grotius  and  PufTendorf  are  still  mentioned  with  respect.  They  delineated, 
with  no  jimall  degree  of  exactness,  the  great  outlines  of  the  human  character, 
and  the  laws  of  civil  society  :  it  was  reserved  for  later  writers,  for  Smith 
and  Ferguson,  Montesquieu  and  Helvetius,  to  complete  the  picture.  Their 
principles  they  derived  partly  from  general  reasoning,  and  partly  from  the 
political  situation  of  Europe  m  that  age.  In  Germany  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, Protestants  and  Catholics  were  every  where  blended ;  and  the  fa^ 
experience  of  the  destructive  effects  of  persecution,  not  any  profound  inves* 
tigation,  seems  first  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  mutual  toleration,  the  most 
important  principle  established  by  the  political  and  controversial  writers  of 
the  seventeenth  century.    This  subject  demands  particular  attention. 

In  the  present  age  it  may  seem  incredible,  and  more  especially  in  England, 
where  the  idea  of  toleration  is  become  familiar,  and  where  its  beneficial 
effects  are  felt,  that  inen  should  ever  have  been  persecuted  for  their  specn- 
iative  opinions ;  or  that  a  method  of  terminating  their  differences,  so  agree* 
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tUe  to  the  mild  and  cbaiitable  mritof  Christianit^y  Hid  not  immediately 
occur  to  the  contending  parties.  But,  in  order  to  be  able  to  judg[e  properly 
of  this  matter,  we  moat  transport  onrselTes  back'to  the  sixteenth  century^ 
when  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  of  private  judgment,  obvious  as 
they  now  appear,  were  little  understood ;  and  when  not  only  the  idea  of  tole- 
ration, but  even  the  Word  itself,  in  the  sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  unknown 
among  Christians.    The  cause  of  such  sin^larity  deserves'  to  be  traced; 

Among  the  ancient  heathens,  whose  deities  were  all  local  and  tutelary, 
diversity  of  sentiments  concerning  the  object  or  rites  of  religious  worship 
seems  to  have  l^en  no  source  of  animosity ;  because  the  acknowledging  of 
veneration  to  be  due  to  any  one  God  did  not  imply  a  depial  of  the  existence 
or  power  of  any  other  God.  Nor  were  the  modes  and  rites  of  worship  esta- 
Wished  in  one  country,  incompatiUe  with  those  of  other  nations.  Therefore, 
the  errors  in  their  theological  system  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  consistent 
with  concord ;  and  notwithstanding  the  amazing  number  of  their  divinities, 
as  well  as  the  infinite  variety  of  their  ceremonies,  a  sociable  and  tolerating 
spirit  sobeisted  almost  universally  in  tlie  Pagan  world.  But  when  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  declared  one  Supreme  Being  to  be  the  sole  object 
of  religions  veneration,  and  prescribed  the  form  of  worship  nnost  acceptable 
to  him,  whosoever  admitted  the  truth  of  it,  consequently  held  every  oth^r 
mode  of  religion  to  be  absurd  and  impious.  Hence  the  zeal  of  the  first  con- 
veru  to  the  Christmn  faith,  in  propagating  its  doctrines,  and  the  ardour  with 
which  thev  endeavoured  to  overturn  ifi  other  forms  of  worship.  That 
ardour,  and  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  their  religious  system,  drew  upon 
them  the  indignation  of  the  civil  power.  At  lenffth,  as  formeiiy  observed* 
Christianity  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Oesars,  and  the  Cross  was  exalted  in 
the  Capitoh(l)  But  although  numbers,  imitatmg  the  examine  of  the  court 
(which  eonfined  its  favours  chiefly  to  the  followers  of  the  new  religion), 
crowded  into  the  church,  many  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  worship.  En- 
raged at  such  obstinacv,  the  ministers  of  Jesus  forgot  so  far  the  nature  of 
their  own  mission,  and  the  means  which  they  ought  to  have  employed  for 
making  proselytes,  that  they  armed  the  imperial  power  against  those  unhappy . 
men ;  and  as  tney  could  not  persuade,  they  enaeavoured  to  compel,  them  to 
believe.(S) 

In  the  mean  time,  controversies,  concerning  articles  of  faith,  multiplied 
among  the  Christians  themselves ;  and  the  same  compulsive  measures,  the 
same  punishments,  and  the. same  threatenings,  which  had  been  directed 
affainst  infidels  and  idolaters,  were  also  made  use  of  against  heretics,  or  those 
who  differed  from  the  established  church  in  matters  of  worshi])  or  doctrine. 
Every  zealous  disputant  endeavoured  to  interest  the  civil  magistrate  in  his 
cause,  and  several  employed,  in  their  turn,  the  secular  arm  to  crush  or 
extirpate  their  opponents.(3)  In  order  to  terminate  these  dissensions,  which 
every  where  desolated  the  Christian  worid,  as  well  as  to  exalt  their  own  con- 
sequence, the  bishops  of  Rome  put  in  their  claim  to  infallibility  in  explaining 
articles  of  faith,  and  deciding  finally  on  all  points  of  controversy :  and,  bold 
aa  the  pretension  was,  they,  so  far  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  as 
to  get  It  recoffnised.  Perhaps  a  latent  sense  of  the  necessi^  of  universal 
freedom,  or  of  some  fixed  standard  in  matters  of  religion,  might  assist  the 
deceit.  But  however  that  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  remedy  was 
worse  than  the  disease.  If  wars  andbloodshed  were  the  too  common  effects 
of  the  diversity  of  opinions  arising  from  different  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
tore,  and  of  hereditary  princes  sometimes  embracing^  one  opinion,  sometimes 
another,  a  total  extinction  of  knowledge  and  inquiry,  and  of  every  noble 
virtue,  was  the  consequence  of  the  papal  supremacy.  It  was  held,  net  onlv  a 
resisting  of  truth,  but  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  sacred  authority  of  that 
luerring  tribunal,  to  deny  any  doctrine  to  which  it  had  given  the  sanction  of 
iu  qiprobation ;  and  the  secular  power,  of  which,  by  various  arts,  the  popea 

<1)  rart  I.  Let  L 
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had  acquired  the  absblnte  direction  in  eyevy  conntrj,  was  inatantly  exerted 
to  avenffe  both  crimes.  A.  despotism  more  complete  was  established  than 
that  of  the  Romish  dommion,  and  more  debasing^as  we  have  seen,  than  any 
species  of  civil  tyranny* '  . 

To  this  spiritual  despotism  had  Europe  been  subjected  for  several  cen- 
turies, before  any  one  ventured  to  call  in  question  the  authority  on  which  it 
was  fouuded.  Even  after  the  era  of  the  reformation,  a  right  to  extirpate 
error  by  farce  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  privilege  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  knowied^  of  truth ;  and  as  every  sec^  of  Christians  believed  -that 
was  their  peculiar  gift,  they  ^1  claimed  ana  exercised,  as  far  as  they  were 
able,  the  prerogatives  which  it  was  supposed  to  convey.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics, as  their  system  rested  on  the  decisions  of  an  infallible  judge,  hever 
doubted  but  truth  was  on  their  side,  and  openly  called  on  the  civil  power  to 
repel  the  impious  and  heretical  innovaters^  who  had  risen  up  against  it.  The 
Protestants,  no  less  confident  that  their  doctrine  was  well  founded,  required,- 
with  equal  zeal,  the  princes  of  their  party  to  crush  such  as  presumed  to  dis- 
credit or  oppose  it ;  and  Luther,  (/alvin,  Cranmer,  Knox,  the  founders  of 
the  reformed. church  in  their  respective  countries,  inHicted,  as  far  a^  they 
had  power  and  opportunity,  the  same  punishments  that  were  denounced 
against  their  own  disciples  by  the  church  of  Rome,  on  such  as  called  in  ques- 
tion any  article  in  their  several  creeds.f  1)  Nor  was  it  till  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  lights  of  philosophy  had  dispelled  the 
mists  of  prejudice,  that  toleration  was  admitted  under  its  present  form ;  first 
into  the  United  Provinces,  and  then  jnto  England.  For  ^though,  by  the 
Deification  of  Passau,  and  the  recess  of  Augsburg,  the  Lutherans  and  Catho- 
lics were  mutually  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  re]igion^  in  Germany, 
the  followers  of  Calvin  yet  remained  without  any  protection  from  the  rigour 
of  the  laws  denounced  against  heretics;  and  after  the  treaty  of  Munster, 
concluded  in  more  liberal  times,  had  put  the  Calvinists  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  Lutherans,  the  former  sanguinary  laws  still  continued  in  force 
against  other  sects.  But  that  treaty,  which  reiBtored  peace  and  tranquillity 
to  the  north  of  Europe,  introduced  order  into  the  empire,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  refinement,  proved  also  the  means  of  enlarging  the  sentiments  of 
men,  by  affording  them  leisure  to  cultivate  their  minds ;  and  Germany,  alike 
free  from  civil  and  ecclesiasticjed  tyranny,  behdd,  in  process  of  time,  taste 
and  genius  flourish  in  a  climate  deemed  peculiar  to  lettered  industry  and 
theological  dulness,  and  her  fame  in  arts  and  sciences  as  great  as  her  renown 
in  arms. 

Even  before  this  era  of  public  prosperity,  the  lamp  of  liberal  science  had 
illuminated  Germany  on  subjects  the  most  remote  from  religious  contro- 
versy. Copernicus  had  discovered  thie  true  theory  of  the  heavens,  whkh 
was  afterward  perfected  by  our  immortal  Newton ;  that  the  sun,  by  far  the 
greatest  body,  is  the  centre  of  our  planetary  system,  dispensing  light  and 
heat,  and  communicating  circular  motion  to  the  other  planets.  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  which  move  around  him.  And 
Kepler  had  ascertained  the  true  figure  of  the  orbits,  and  the  proportions  of 
the  motions  of  those  planets ;  that  each  planet  moves  in  an  ellipsis,  which 
has  one  of  its  foci  in  the  centre  of  the  sun ;  that  the  higher  planets  not  only 
move  in  greater  circles,  but  also  more  slowly  than  those  that  are  nearer;  so 
that,  on  a  double  account,  they  are  longer  in  performing  their  revolutions. 

Nor  was  that  bold  spirit  of  investigation,  which  the  reformation  had 
roused,  confined  to  the  countries  that  had  renounced  the  pope's  supremacy, 
and  the  slavish  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church.  It  had  reached  even  Italy ; 
where  Galileo,  by  the  mvention,  or  at  least  the  improvement,  of  the  telescope, 
confirmed  the  system  of  Copernicus.  He  discovered  the  mountains  in  the 
moon,  a  planet  attendant  on  the  earth ;  the  satellites  of  Jupiter;  the  phases  of 
Venus ;  the  spots  in  the  sun,  and  its  rotation,  or  turning  on  its  own  axis.  But 
he  was  not  suffered  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens  with  impunity. 
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fifuperatition  took  alarm  at  seeing  her  empire  inyaded.  Galileo  waa  cited 
before  the  iiKiuiaition,  committed  to  priaon,  auld  commanded  solemnly  to 
abjure  hia  hemie$  and  abiurdiUei;  inregard  to  "which,  the  following  decree^ 
an  eternal  disgrace  to  the  brightest  age  of  literature  in  modem  Italy,  waa 
jMss^d  in  1633 :  **  To  say  that  the  sun  is  in  the  centre,  and  without  local 
motion,  is  a  proposition  absurd  and  false  in  sound  philoaophy,  and  even  here- 
tical, being  expressly  contrary  to  the  Holy  8cnpture ;  and  to  savthat  the 
earth  is  not  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  nor  immoveable,  but  that  it 
has  so  inuch  as  a  diurnal  motion,  is  also  a  proposition  false  and  absurd  in 
sound  philosophy,  as  well  as  erroneous  in  the  faith !" 

The  infiueqoe  of  the  refbrmatioh  on  government  and  manners  was  no  less 
conspicQOus  than  on  philosophy.  While  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  Spain 
rose  into  absolute  power  at  the  expense  of  their  unhappy  subjects,  the  people 
in  every  Protestant  state  acquired  new  privileges.  Vice  was  depressed  by 
the  regular  lexertions  of  law,  when  the  Sanctuaries  of  the  church  were  abo* 
lished,  and  the  clergy  themselves  made  amenable  to  pttniahment  This 
happy  mflqence  exteiued  itself  even  to  the  church  of  Rome.  The  desire  of 
equalling  the  reformers  m  those  talents  which  had  procured  them  respect; 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  knowled|^e  requisite  for  defending  their  own 
tenets,  or  refuting  the  arguments  of  their  opponents,  together  with  the  emu* 
lation  natural  between  two  rival  churches,  engaged  the  popish  clergy  to  apply 
tliemselves  to  the  study  of  useful  science,  which  they  cultivated  with  such 
assiduity  and  success,  that  they  gradually  grew  as  eminent  in  literature  as 
they  were  formerly  remarkable  for  ignorance.  And  the  same  principle,  pro? 
ceeding  from  the  same  source,  has  occasioned  a  change  no  less  salutajy  id 
their  manners. 

Various  causesy.  which  I  hare  had  occasion  to  enumerate  in  the  course  of 
my  narration,  had  concurred  in  producing  great  licentiousness,  and  even  a 
total  dissoluteness  of  manners  among  the  Romish  ecclesiastics.  Luther  and 
his  adherente  began  their  attacks  upoa  the  church  with  such  vehement  invec- 
tives against'  these,  that,  in  order  to  remove  the  scandal,  and  silence  those 
declamations,  more  decency  of  conduct  was  found  necessary.  And  the  prin- 
cipal reformers  were  9o  eminent,  not  only  for  the  purity  but  even  austerity  of 
their  manners,  and  bad  acquired  such  reputation  among  the  peoj)Ie  on  that 
account,  that  the  popish  clergy  must  have  soon  lost  all  credit,  if  tney  had  not 
endeavoured  to  conform,  in  some  measure,  to  the  standard  held  up  to  them. 
They  were  besides  sensible,  that  all  their  actions  fell  under  the  severe  inspec- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  whom  enmity  and  emulation  prompted  to  observe 
and  to  display  the  smallest  vice  or  impropriety  in  their  conduct,  with  all  the 
cruelty  of  revenge  and  all  the  exultation  of  triumph.  Hence  they  became 
not  oiUy  cautious  to  avoid  such  irregularities  as  must  give  offence,  but  stu- 
dioos  to  acquire  the  virtues  that  miffht  merit  praise. 

Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  reformation  been  felt  only  by  the  inferior 
members  of  the  Romish  church :  it  has  extended  to  the  sovereign  pontiffs 
themselves.  Violations  of  decorum,  and  even  trespasses  against  morality, 
which  passed  without  censure  in  those  ages»  when  neither  the  power  of  the 
popes,  nor  the  veneration  of  the  people  for  their  character,  had  any  bounds; 
when  there  was  no  hostile  eye  to  observe  the  errors  in  their  conduct,  nor  any 
adversary  jealous  to  inveigh  against  them,  would  now  be  liable  to  the  severest 
animadversion,  and  excite  general  indignation  and  horror.  The  popes, 
awsue  of  this,  instead  of  rivalling  the  courts  of  temporal  princes  in  gayety, 
or  surpassing  them  in  licentiousness,  have  studied  to  assume  manners  more 
suitable  to  their  ecclesiastical  character;  and  by  their  humanity,  their  love 
of  literature,  their  moderation,  and  even  their  piety,  have  made  some  atone- 
ment to  mankind  for  the  crimes  of  their  predecessors. 

The  head  of  the  church  of  Rome,  however,  not  willing  to  rest  what 
remained  of  his  spiritual  empire  merely  on  the  virtues  and  talents  of  its  seeu- 
Jar  members,  instituted  a  new  monastic  order,  namely,  that  of  the  Jesuits ; 
iwho,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  cloisterrlike 
Other  monks,  were  taught  to  consider  themselves  as  formed  for  action;  as 
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chosen  soldietf*  who,  under  the  eommand  of  a  genen^  wele  Ikyand  to  exert 
themselTes  continually  in  the  senrice  o(  Christ,  and  of  the  pope,  his  vicar  on  - 
earth.  To  give  more  vigour  and  concert  to  their  efibrts,  in  opposing  the 
enemies  of  the  holy  see,  and  in  extending  its  dominion,  this  general  or  head 
of  the  order  was  invested  with  the  most  despotic  anthoritrover  its  members ; 
and  that  they  might  have  full  leisure  for  such  service,  they  were  exempted 
from  aM  monastic  observances.  They  were  required  to  attend,  to  the  trans- 
actions of  the  great  worid,  to  study  the  dispositions  of  persons  in  power^  and 
to  cultivate  their  friend8hip.(l> 

In  consequence  of  these  primary  instructions,  which  infused  a  spirit  oi 
intrigue  into  the  whole  fraternity,  the  Jesuits  considered  the  education  of 
youth  as  their  peculiar  province;  they  aimed  at  being  spiritual  guides  and 
confessors:  they  preached  frequently,  in  order  to. attract  the  notice  of  the 
people;  and  they  set  out  as  missionaries,  with  a  view  to  convert  unbelieving - 
nations.  The  novelty  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  the  singularity  of  its  ob- 
jects, procured  the  society  many  admirers  and  patrons.  The  generals  and 
other  officers  had  the  address  to  avail  themselves  of  every  circumstance  in 
its  favour ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  number,  as  well  as  the  influence,  of  its 
members  was  very  considerable.  Both  increased  wonderfully ;  and  before 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  only  sixty  years  ailer  the  instt« 
tntion  of  the  order,  the  Jesuits  had  obtained  the  chief  direction  of  the  edu- 
cation  of  youth  in  every  Catholic  country  in  Europe.  They  had  become  the 
confessors  of  most  of  its  monarchs ;  a  function  of  no  small  importance  in  any 
reign,  but  under  a  weak  prince,  superior  even  to  that  of  minister.  They  were 
the  spiritual  guides  of  almost  every  person  eminent  for  rank  or  power,  and 
they  possessed  the  highest  ilegree  of  confidence  and  interest  with  the  papal 
court,  as  the  most  aeuons  and  able  assertors  of  its  dominion. 

•The  advantages  which  an  active  and  enterprising  body  of  priests  might 
derive  from  these  cirernnstances,  are  obvious.  As  &y  formed  the  minds  of 
men  in  youth,  they  retained  an  ascendant  over  them  in  their  more  advanced 
yeare.  They  possessed,  at  different  periods,  the  direction  of  the  most  con- 
siderable courts  in  Europe ;  they  mingled  in  all  public  afiairs,  and  took  part 
in  every  intrigue  and  revolution.  Tbgether  with  the  power,  the  wealth  of 
the  order  increased.  The  Jesuits  acquired  ample  possessions  in  every  pf^ish 
kingdom ;  and,  under  pretext  of  promoting  the  success  of  their  missionaries, 
they  obtained  a  special  license  from  the  court  of  Rome  to  trade  with  the 
nations  which  they  laboured  to  convert.(3)  In  consequence  of  this  permis- 
sion, they  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce,  both  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  they  opened  warehouses  in  different  parts  of  Europe^ 
where  they  vended  their  commodities.  Not  satisfied  with  trade  alone,  they 
'  imitated  the  example  of  other  commercial  societies,  and  aimed  at  obtaining 
settlements.  They  accordingly  acquired  possession  of  a  large  and  fertile 
province  of  South  America,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Paraguay,  and  reigned 
as  soverei^s  over  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  subjects. 

Unhappily  for  mankind,  the  vast  ii^uence  which  the  Jesuits  acquired  by 
all  these  different  means  was  often  exerted  for  the  most  pernicious  purposes. 
Every  Jesuit  was  taught  to  re^rd  the  interest  of  the  order  as  his  principal 
object,  to  which  all  other  considerations  were  to  be  sacrificed ;  and  as  it  was 
for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  society,  that  its  membera  should  pos- 
sess an  ascendant  over  persons  of  rank  and  power,  Utte  Jesuits,  in  order  to 
acquire  and  preserve  stich  ascendant,  were  led  to  propaeate  a  system  of  re- 
laxed and  pliant  morality,>  which,  accommodating  itself  to  the  passions^  o 
men,  justifies  their  vices,  tolerates  their  imperfections,  and  authorizes 
almost  every  action  that  the  most  audacious  or  crafty  politician  could  wish 
to  commit.  (3) 

In  like  manner,  as  the  prosperity  of  the  order  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  preservation  of  the  papal  authority,  the  Jesuits,  influenced  by  the 
aame  principle  of  atiaehnmU  to  the  wtemii  of  their  locMty,  which  may  serve 

(1)  CtmpU  Hmdm^vu  M.de  Mooclu.   D'Alembvt,  f»r(«  Dwlrvet  d«  JItnitet, 
C^ili(fCteJMc«,toa.lr.  0)  M.  4e  MoBdv,  iM  iup. 
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HB  a  key  to  the  genius  of  ^eir  policy,  have  been  the  most  zealous  patrons  of 
those  doctrines  which  tend  to  exalt  ecclesiastical  power  on  the  ruins  of  ctvB 
government*  They  have  attributed  to  the  cou^toC  Rome  a  juQsdiction  as 
extensive  and  absolute  as  was 'claimed  by  the  most  presumptuous  pontifib 
during  the  dark  ages :  they  have  contended  for  the  entire  independence  of 
ecclesias^cs  on  the  civil  magistrate ;  and  they  have  published  such  tenets* 
concerning  the  duty  of  oppoising  princes  who  were  enemies  to  the  Catholio 
faith,  as  countenance  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  tend  to  dissolve  all  the 
ties  which  connect  subjects  with  their  rulers. (1) 

As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  authority  from  the  2Beal  with 
which  it  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  Romish  church  against  the  attacks  of  • 
the  champions  of  the  reformation,  its  members,  proud  of  this  distinction,  have 
considered  it  as  their  peculiar  function  to  combat  the  opinions*  and  to  check 
the  projgress,  of  the  Protestants.  They  have  made  use  of  every  art,  ^d  em-* 
ployed  every  weapon,  against  the  reformed  religion :  they  have  Set  themselves 
m  opposition  to  every  gentle  and  tolerating  measure  in  its  favour;  and-  they 
have  mcessantly  stirred  up  against  its  followers  aU  the  rage  of  ecclesias^ 
tical  and  civil  persecu^on.  But  the  Jesuits  have  at  length  felt  the  lash  of  that 
persecution  which  they  stimulated  with  such  unfeeling  riffour;  and,  as  we 
shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  see,  with  a  severity  which  himianitir  must 
lament,  notwithstanding  their  intolerant  spirit. 

While  Paul  III.  was  instituting  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  Itahr  exulting  in 
her  superibrity  ii^  arts  and  letters,  England,  already  separated  nom  the  holy 
seO)  and,  like  Germany,  agitated  by  theological  disputes,  was  groaning  undei; 
the  civil  and  religious  tyranny  of  Henry  YIIL  This  prince  was  a  lover  of 
letters^  which  he  cultivated  himself,  and  no  less  fond  of  the  society  of  women 
than  his  friend  and  rival  Francis  1. ;  but  his  eontroversies  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  the  sanguinary  measures  which  he  pursued  in  his  domestic  policy* 
threw  a  cloud  over  the  manners  and  the  studies  of  the  nation,  which  the  bar-* 
barities  of  his  daughter  Mary  rendered  yet  darker,  and  which  was  not  dis- 
pelled till  the  midme  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Then  the  muse,  always  the 
first  in  the  train  of  literature,  encouraged  by  the  change  in  the  manners,  which 
became  more  gay*  gallant,  an4  stately,  ventured  once  more  to  expuid  her 
wings ;  and  Chaucer  found  a  successor  worthy  of  himself,  in  the  celebrated 
Spenser. 

The  principal  work  of  this  poet  is  named  the  Fairy  Queen.  It  is  of  the 
heroic  Kind,  and  was  intended  as  a  compliment  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
courtiers.  But  instead  of  employing  historical  or  traditional  characters  for 
that  purpose,  like  Virgil,  the  most  renned  flatterer,  if  not  the  flnest  poet  of 
antiquity,  Spenser  msuces  use  of  allegorical  personages ;  a  choice  which  has 
contributed  to  consign  to  neglect  one  of  the  most  truly  poetical  eomppsitioni 
that  genius  ever  produced,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  unity  in 
the  fable,  and  of  probability  in  the  incidents,  would  otherwise  have  continued 
to  command  attention.  For  the  descriptions  in  the  Fairy  Queen  are  generally 
bold  and  striking,  or  soft  and  captivating;  the  shadowy  figures  are  strongly 
delineated ;  the  language  is  nervous  and  elegant,  though  somewhat  obscure, 
through  an  affectation  of  antiquated  phrases  (  and  the  versifioation  is  harmo^ 
nious  and  flowing.  But  the  thin  allegory  is  every  where  seen  Uirough ;  the 
images  are  frequently  coarse;  and  the  extravagant  manners  of  cnivaliy* 
which  the  author  has  faithfully  copied,  conspired  to  render  his  romantic  fic- 
tions little  interesting  to  the  classical  reader,  whatever  pleasure  they  may 
afibrd  the  antiquary ;  while  an  absurd  compojund  of  heathen  and  Christian 
mydiology  complete  the  dis^t  of  the  critic.  He  throws  aside  the  poem 
with  indignation,  considered  in  its  whole  extent,  after  laakin^  every  allow-' 
ance  for  its  not  being  finished,  as  a  performance  truly  Gothic :  but  he  ad* 
mires  particular  passages ;  be  adores  the  bewitching  fancy  of  Spenser,  but 
laments  his  want  of  taste,  and  loathes  his  too  often  fi^diy  and  ul-wiougbi 
allegories. 


Vol.  I1.-.T        ^3  W  «•  *  »««^»  """^ 
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Shakipearci  the  other  luminary:  of  theyirgin  reign,  and  the  father  of  our 
drama*  was  more  happy  in  his  line  of  composition.  Though  unacauainted, 
as  is  generally  believed,  with  the  dramatic  laws,  or  with  any  model  worthy 
of  his  miitation,  he  has,  by  a  bold  delineation  of  general  nature,  and  by 
adopting  the  solemn  mythology  of  the  North,  witches,  fairies,  and  ghosts, 
been  able  to  affect  the  human  mind  more  strongly  than  any  other  poiet.  By 
studying  only  the  heart  of  man,  his  tragic  scenes  come  directly  to  the  heart ; 
and  by  copyipg  manners,  undisguised  by  fashion,  his  comic  humour  is  for 
ever  new.  Let  us  not  however  conclude  that  the  three  unities,  time,  place, 
and  action  or  plot,  dictated  by  reason  and  Aristotle,  are  unnecessary,  to  the 
perfection  of  a  dramatic  poem,  because  Shakspeare^  by  the  mere  superiority 
Of  his  genius,  has  been  able  to  please,  beth  in  the  closet  and  on  the  stage, 
without  observing  them. 

Theatrical  representation  la  perfect  in  proportion  as  it  is  natural;  and  that 
the  observance  of  the  unities  contributes  to  render  it  so^  will  be  disputed  by 
DO  critic  who  understands  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded.  A 
dramatic  performance,  in  whioh  the  unities  are  observed,  must  therefore  be 
best  calculated  for  repreeeniaiUm ;  and  consequently  for  obtamuig  its  end, 
if  otherwise  well  constructed,  by  provoking  mirth  or  awakening  sorrow. 
Even  Shakspeare's  scenes  would  have  acquired  double  force,  had  they  pro- 
ceeded, in  an  unbroken  succession,  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  every 
act.  Then  indeed  the  scene  may  be  shifted  to  distance  consistent  with  pro- 
bability, and  any  portion  of  time  may  elapse,  not  destructive  of  the  unity  of 
the  fable,  without  impauinff  the  effect  of  tne  representation,  or  distuibing  the 
dream  of  reality ;  for,  as  the  modem  drama  is  interrupted  four  times,  which 
seem  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  mind,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  confining 
the  scene  to  the  same  spot  during  the  whole  piece,  or  the  time  exacUy  to  that 
of  .the  representation,  as  in  the  Grecian  theatre,  where  the  actors,  or  a>  least 
the  chorus,  never  left  the  stage. 

The  reign  of  James  I.  was  distinguished  by  the  labours  of  many  eminent 
authors;  both  in  prose  and  verse,  but  mostly  in  a  bad  taste.  That  propensity 
to  false  wit  and  superfluous  ornament,  which  we  have  so  fre<)nently  occasion 
to  regret  in  the  wntings  of  Shakspeare,  and  which  seems  as  mseparably  con- 
nected with  the  revival,  as  simplicity  is  with  the  ori^n,  of  letters,  infected 
the  whole  nation.    The  pun  was  common  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  quibble  was 

Sropagated  from  the  throne.  Hooker's  EedenagtMol  PalUy^  however.  Cam- 
enS  Afmak  of  Queen  EUzqbdh,  Raleigh^s  Hutory  of  the  World,  and  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  now  in  use,  are  striking  proofs  of  the  improvement  of  our 
languaffe,  and  of  the  progress  of  English  prose. 

Fairfaxes  translation  of  Tasso,  and  some  of  the  tragic  scenes  of  Fletcher 
excepted,  the  style  of  none  of  the  poets  of  this  reign  can  be  mentioned  wiUi 
entire  approbation.  Jonson,  though  bom  with  a  vein  of  genuine  humour, 
peifectly  acouainted  with  the  ancient  classics,  and  possessed  of  sufRcient 
taste  to  relish  their  beauties,  is  a  rade  mechanical  writer.  And  the  poems 
of  Drayton,  who  was  endowed  with  a  fertile  genius,  with  great  facility  of 
expression,  and  a  happy  descriptive  talent,  are  thickly  bespangled  with  all 
the  splendid  faults  in  composition. 

As  an  example  of  Draj^n*s  best  manner,  which  is  little  known,  I  shaU 
give  an  extract  from  the  sixth  book  of  his  Barone*  Wan. 

**^  Now  waxing  late,  and  after  all  these  thmgs. 
Unto  her  chamber  is  the  q^ueen  withdrawn,(l) 

To  whom  a  choice  musician  plays  and  sings, 
Reposinff  her  upon  a  etate  of  lawn. 

In  night  attire  divinely  gUtterinff, 
As  the  approaching  of  the  cheerful  dawn ; 

Leaning  upon  the  breast  of  Mortimer, 

"Whose  voice  more  than  the  music  pleaa'd  her  ear 


a)  InWta  of  maM,  wMow  of  BdwMd  aof 
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**  Wh^re  her  fair  breasts  at  liberty  are  let, 
Where  violet  veint  ih  cuHou$  hranches  flow ; 

Where  Venus' swans  and  milky  doves  are  Mt 
Upon  the  swellingf  mounts  of  driven  sn(m;{l) 

Where  Love,  whilst  he  to  sport  himself  aoth  gety 
'  Hath  lost  his  course,  nor  finds  which  way  to  gOf    , 

Enclosed  in  thislabviintfa  about, 

Where  lei  him  wander  still,  yet  ne'er  get  out. 

**  Her  loose  gold  hair,  O  sold,  thou  art  too  base  I 
Were  it  not  sin  to  name  those  silk  threads  hairi 

Declining  as  to  kiss  her  fairer  face  1 
But  no  word 's  fair  enough  for  thing  so  fain    ^ 

O  what  high  wondrous  epithet  cjan  grace 
Or  give  due  praises  to  a  thmg  so  rare  1 

But  where  the  pen  fails,  pencil  cannot  show  it| 

Nor  can't  be  known,  unless  the  mind  do  know  it 

^  She  lays  those  Jingen  on  his  manly  cheek. 
The  gods  pure  iceptreSf  and  the  darti  of  love  i 

Which  with  a  Umch  might  make  a  Uger  tneAf 
Or  the  main  Atlas  from  his  place  remove ; 
So  soft,  so  feeling,  delicate,  and  sleek, 
^    As  Nature  ware  the  lUies  for  a  glove  I 

As  might  beget  life  where  was  never  nonef 
AndptUaqnrii  into  the JUntiest  ttoneP\'^) 

Daniel,  the  poetical  rival  of  Drayton,  affects  to  write  with  more  purity  # 
]ret  he  is  by  no  means  free  from  the  bad  taste  of  his  age,  as  will  appear  by  a 
single  stanza  of  his  dvU  War^  a  poem  seemingly  written  in  emulation  of  tb# 

**  0  War !  begot  in  pride  and  luxury. 
The  child  of  Malice  and  revengeful  Hate  9 

Thou  iwfioue  good^  and  rooaitnpietyf 
Thou  art  the  roui^  refiner  of  a  etate! 

{7f|;itfrjiM<  scourge  of  men's  iniquity ) 
Sharp  eater  of  corruptions  desperate! 

Is  there  no  means,  but  that  a  tin-sick  land 

Must  be  let  hlood  by  such  a  boisterous  band  V^ 

During  the  tranquil  part  0/  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  good  taste  began  to 
gain  ground.  Cbanes  himself  was  an  excellent  judge  of  literature,  a  chaste 
writer,  and  a  patron  of  the  liberal  arts.  Vandyke  was  caressed  at  court,  and 
Inigo  Jones  was  encouraged  to  plan  those  poUic  edifices,  which  do  so  much 
honour  to  his  memoiy  1  while  Lawes^  and  other  eminent  composers,  in  the 

(1)  Patapi  die  f DgeDlow  ttMera  of  •m^mI  imlMtian,mmf  dlaeoTtr  a  reMmbUnce  between  tteeeglow' 
lof  Teiato  and  two  ttnee  In  Mr.  Hmylqrt  JiiaUy  adolred  I0lllle^  In  Uie  7V^^ 

«<  A  boeoD,  wheM  Oe  »faie  « 


tnqalreintefoieopleeyeitodlMoverwbefleeMr.OnyeaB^tkeUenortli0fliMlldul|« 

IB  Ui  eetobntfd  I^ROite  ode,  after  nadtag  tbe  ftUowlac  ttaei  or  Dnv^ 

•*  A«rft/0r,  wlMwe  fair  eeat  hatb  been  flnnode  loiir» 
Let  Uiy  Air  MM«v«  «Ar<«ik  a  difldly  «MiMl, 

And  to  the  air  ooniplaln  tliy  grievous  wiOMb 
r«v*if  Uiej^r<r»oflitafW«raid'i»awul7»^      ^      .    ^ 

irarMM*  ^crv,b0Qkt. 

(9)  Wlio  can  read  tbeie  animated  itansai,  and  not  be  filled  with  indignation  at  the  artogant  remark  e£ 
Waibononl-**  Seldon  did  not  diidainavtn  to  command  a  vwferdiRarvyMf,  one  MkbaalDnqrtoftr 
P^.talriaadlborsiiakipMre*  ^ 

f  Si 
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service  of  the  king,  set  to  manly  muisic  some  of  the  fines^  English  verses. 
But  that  spirit  of  faetion  and  fanaticism*  which  subverted  all  law  and  order, 
and  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  the  church  and  monarchy,  obstnicted  the  pro- 
gresB  of  letters,  and  prevented  the  arts  from  attaining  the  height  to  which 
the^  seemed  fast  hastening,  or  the  manners  from  receiving  the  degree  of 
pohsh  which  they  must  soon  have  acquired,  in  the  brilliant  assemblies  and 
public  festivals  of  two  persons  of  such,  elegant  accomplishments  as  the  kmg 
and  queen. 

Of  the  independents,  and  other  bold  fanatics,  who  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the 
church,  and  flourished  under  the  coramonwiealtli,  I  have  formerly  had  occa* 
sion  to  speak,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  Cromwell's  ambition.  But  one 
visionary  sect,  by  reason  of  its  detachment  from  civil  and  military  affairs, 
has  hitherto  escaped  my  notice ;  namely,  the  singular  but  respectable  body 
of  Quakers.  The  founder  of  this  famous  sect  was  one  Georffe  Fox,  bom 
at  Drayton,  in  Lancashire,  in  16d4t  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  bred  a  shoe* 
makerr  Being  naturally  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  and  having  early 
acouired  an  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind,  he  abandoned  his  mechanical  profession, 
and  broke  off  all  connexion  with  his  friends  and  family,  about  the  year  1647, 
when  every  ignorant  fanatic  ima^ned  he  could  invent  a  new  system  of  reli- 
gion  or  government ;  and  delivenng  himself  wholly  up  to  spiritual  eontem* 
plations,  he  wandered  through  the  country  clothed  in  a  leathern  doublet, 
avoiding  all  attachments,  and  frequently  passed  whole  days  and  nights  in 
woods  and  gloom3r  caverns,  without  any  other  companion  but  his  Bible.  At 
length,  believinff  himself  filled  with  the  same  divine  inspiration,  or  inward 
Ugnty  which  had  guided  the  writers  of  that  sacred  book,  he  considered  aU 
external  helps  as  unnecessary,  and  thought  onlv  of  illuminating  the  breasts 
of  others,  by  awakening  that  hidden  tpark  of  the  divinity,  which,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  mystics,  dwells  m  the  hearts  of  all  men- 
Proselytes  were  easily  gained  in  those  days  of  general  fanaticism,  to  a 
doctrine  so  flattering  to  human  pride.  Fox  accordingly  soon  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  disciples  of  both  sexes ;  who,  all  coneeivhig  them- 
selves actuated  by  a  divine  impulse,  ran  like  bacchanals  through  the  towns 
and  villages,  declaiming  against  every  fixed  form  of  tvotship,  and  aflVonting 
the  clergy  in  the  very  exercise  of  their  religions  functions.  Even  the  women, 
forgetting  the  delicacy  and  decency  befitting  their  character,  bore  a  part  in' 
these  disorders;  and  one  female  convert,  more  shameless  than  her  sisters, 
went  Hark  naked  into  Whitehall  chapel,  during  the  public  service,  when 
Cromwell  was  present,  being  moved  by  the  spirit,  she  said,  to  appear  as  a  gign 
to  the  people.{i) 

But  of  all  thdse  new  fiuiatics,  who  were  sometimes  thrown  into  prisons, 
sometimes  into  mad  houses,  the  most  extravagant  was  James  Naylor,'a  man 
•f  talents,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and  was 
€ne  of  the  first  encouragers  of  Georee  Fox.  elated  with  the  success  of  his 
eloquenee,  in  which  he  excelled  idl  his  brethren,  and  flattered  with  a  resem* 
blance  between  his  own  features  and  the  common  pictures  of  Jesus  Christ, 
he  fancied  hhnself  transformed  into  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  aoeord* 
ingly  assumed  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  and  was  blasphemously  styled 
by  ms  fbttowers,  the  Prince  tf  Peaee^  the  only  begotten  Son  rf  Chd^  the  faired 
cmong  ten  ffkotuavui /(3]h-ConformabIe  to  tnat  character,  he  pretended  to 
heal  &e  sick,  and  to  raise  the  dead.  '  He  was  ministered  unto  by  women ;  and, 
in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  he  triumphantly  entered  Bristol  on  horseback, 
attendea  by  a  crowd  of  his  admirers  or  both  sexest  who,  alon^  with  shrubs  and 
flowers,  spread  their  ffarments  before  him,  exclaiming,  with  a  loud  voice, 
**  Hosanna  to  the  hi^st  i  holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabbaoth.'^(3) 
For  this  impious  procession  he  was  committed  to  prison  by  the  magistrates, 
and  afterward  sent  to  London,  wliete  he  was  severely  punished  by  the  par* 
liament,  and  \ff  that  means  restored  to  the  right  use  of  his  understandmg. 
But  what,  in  this  romantic  uistance  of  fanatical  extravagance,  chiefly  merita 

a'»HMl'iiRM.4|f  lk«Fiirtf«u.  (S)  Id.  Ibid.  (8)  Xf^flHl  iWcl^^'V'^' 
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attention  is,  (hat  the  heads  of  the  gieal  c4M]ncil  of  the  liaCion  spent  between 
ten  and  twelve  days  in  d^Ubeiatin;  whether  thejr  should  consider  Naylor  as 
an  impostor,  ^  a  maniac,  or  as  a  man  divinely  mspirod  !(l)    ^ 

Fox  and  his  disciples,  while  under  th6  inflnetace  of  that'  enthusiastic  fury, 
which,  besides  other  irregularities,  ]>roinpted  them,  on  every  occasion,  to 
deliver  their  supposed  inspirations,  without  regard  to  time,  pliice,-  or  circum* 
stances,  were  oiien  so  copiously  filled -with  the  spirit,  that,  like  the  priestess 
of  the  Delphic  god,  their  whole  frame  was  violc^itiy  thaken  in  pouring  it  out; 
a  circumstance  which  contributed  tO'Coaiirm  the  belief  of  their  being  actuated 
by  a  divme  impulse,  and  procured  them  the  name  of  Quakers,  by  which  they 
are  stiU^  known.  But  these  wild  transports  soon  subsided,  and  the  Quakers 
became,  as  at  present,. a  decent  and  orderiy  set  of  men,  distinguished  only^by 
the  civil  and  religfious  peculiarities  which  continue  to  characterize  the  sect. 
Those  peculiarities  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  our  notice  in  tracing 
tiie  progress  of  society,  and  delineatitig  the  histery  of  the  human  mind. 

All  the  peculiarities  of  the  Quakers,  both  spiritual  and  moral,  are  the  imme* 
diate  consequences  of  their  fundamental  ]mnciple ;  **'  That  they  who  endeavour- 
by  self'^onverse  and  contempl9tioh  to  kindle  that  spark  qf  heaoehly  wisdom 
mmA  Hes  concealed  in  Ihe  ndnds  qf^aU  men  (and  is  supposed  to  blaze  in  the 
breast  of  every  Quaker),  will  feel  a  divine  glow,  behold  an  effusion  of  light, 
and  hear  a  celestial  voice,  proceeding  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  souls ! 
leading  them  to  all  tnuth,  and  assuring  them  of  their  union  with  the  Supreme 
Being.^(2)  Thus  consecrated  irt  their  own  imagination,  the  memljers  of  this 
sect  reject  the  use  of  prayers,  hymns,  and  the  various  outward  forms  of  devo« 
tion,  by  which  the  public  worship  of  other  Christians  is  distinguished.  They  . 
neither  observe  festivals,  use  external  rites  and  ceremonies,  iior  suffer  religion 
to  be  fettered  with  positive  institutions;  contem|)tUQUsly  slighting  even 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  by  an  other  sects  believed  to  be  interwoven 
with  the  very  vitals  of  Christianity.  They  assemble,  however,  once  a  week, 
on  the  usual  day  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship ;  but  without 
any  priest  or  public  teacher.  AH  the  members  of  the  community,  male  and 
female,  have  an  equal  right  to  speak  in  their  meetings ;  **  Who,"  say  they, 
**  will  presume  to  exclude  from  the  liberty  of  exhorting  the  hrethretit  any  per- 
son in  whom  Christ  dwells,  and  by  whom  he  speaks  t*^  And  the  sisters  have 
often  been  found  more  abundantly  filled  with  the  spirit,  and  to  distil  it  more 
copiously ;  though,  on  some  occasions,  both  sexes  have  been  so  lost  in  self- 
eontemplation,  or  destitute  of  internal  ardour,  that  not  a  single  effusion  has 
been  made.  All  have  remained  silent,  or  expressed  their  meaning  only  in 
groans,  sighs,  and  sorrowful  looks.  On  other  occasions,  many  have  warmly 
spoken  at  once,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  holy  fury. 

The  same  spiritual  pride,  and  brotherly  sense  of  equality,  which  dictated 
the  religious  system  of  the  Quakers,  also  govern  their  conduct  in  regard  to 
civil  affairs.  Disdaihin?  to  appear  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  any  numan 
being,  or  to  express  adulation  or  reverence  by  any  word  or  motion,  they  set 
at  naught  all  the  forms  of  civility  invented  by  polished  nations,  and  all  the 
servile  protestations  demanded  by  usurping  grandeur,  which  can  have  no 
place  among  the  truly  illuminated.  In  fike  manner  they  refuse  to  confirm 
their  legal  testimony  with  an  oath ;  a  solemnity  which  they  consider  as  an 
insult  on  the  integrity  of  that  spirit  of  truth,  with  which  they  believe  them- 
selves animated.  A  simple  notice  is  all  their  homage,  and  a  plain  affirmative 
their  strongest  asseveration. 

But  two  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Quakers  yet  remam  to  be 
noticed.  In  consequence  of  their  fundamental  principle,  which  leads  to  a 
total  detachment  from  the  senses,  to  a  detestation  of  worldly  vanities,  and 
of  every  object  that  can  divert  the  mind  Ax)m  internal  contemplatton,  they 
studiously  avoid  all  the  garniture  of  dress,  even  to  an.  unnecessary  button  or 
loop ;  all  the  pomp  of  equipage,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  No  female 
ornament  among  this  sect  allures  the  eye,  no  fiuhion  or  varied  ^our.of 
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ftttire  ;-Hio  iemale  nccomplishinent,  no  music,  no  dancinif  incites  tp  sensu- 
ality ! — ^thdttgh  now  no  longer  so  anstere  as  formerly ;  when  beauty  in  its 
'  rudest  state  was  considered  as  too  attraotive,  anA  the  pleasure  that  nature 
has  wisely  connected  with  the  propagation  of  the  species,  the  chaste  endear^ 
ments  of  conjugal,  love,  were  regarded  with  a  degree  of  hbrror! 

The  crowning  civil  peculiarity  of  the  Quakers  is  their  pacific  principle. 
Unambitious  of  dominion,  and  shocked  at  Uie  calamities  of  war,  and  the  dis* 
iisters  of  hostile  opposition,  they  carry  the  mild  spirit  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
dangerous  extreme  of  personal  non^reMGmce ;  literally  permitting  the  smiter 
of  one  cheiek  to  inflict  a  blow  on  the  other,  and  tamely  yielding  to  the  demands 
of  rapacious  violence  all  that  it  can  crave !  How  different,  in  this  respect, 
from^the  miUenarians,  and  other  sanguinary  sectaries,  who  so  long  deluged 
England  with  blood  !(1) 

During  those  times  of  faction  and  fanaticism,  however»  af^ared  many 
men  of  vast  abilities.  Then  the  force  and  the  compass  of  our  language  were 
fully  tried  in  the  public  papers  of  the  king  and  parliament,  and  in  the  bold 
eloquence  of  the  speeches  of  the  two  parties.  Then  was  roused,  in  political 
and  theological  controversy,  the  vigorous  genius  of  John  Milton,  which 
afterward  broke  forth,  with  so  much  lustre,  in  the  poem  of  Paraddte  Ia^ 
unquestionably  the  greatest  effort  of  human  imagination.  No  poet,  ancient 
or  modem,  is  so  sublime  in  his  conceptions  as  Milton;  and  few. have  ever 
equalled  him  in  boldness  of  description  or  strength  of  expression.  Yet  let 
us  not,  in  blind  idolatry,  allow  him  the  honour,  which  he  seems  to  an^ogate  to 
himself,  and  which  has  seldom  been  denied  him,  of  being  the  inventor  of  our 
blank  verse.  In  the  tragedies  6f  Shakspeare  are  sevenS  passages  as  harmo- 
niottfr  as  any  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  as  elegantly  correct :  though  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  Milton  invented  that  variety  of  pauses,  which  rendere 
jBnglish  blank  verse  peculiarly  proper  for  the  heroic  fable;  where  rhyme, how 
weU  soever  constructed,  is  apt  to  clov  the  ear  by  its  monotonv,  and  weaken 
the  :vigour  of  the  versification,  by  the  necessity  of  finding  final  words  of 
ffimilar  sounds* 

The  truth  of  this  remark  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  Davideii  of  Cowlev ; 
a  work  by  no  means  destitute  of  merit,  in  other  respects.  In  favour  of  the 
smaller  poems  of  this  author,  which  were  long  niuch  admir^  for  their  far- 
fetched metaphysical  conceits,  little  can  be  said;  unless  that  they  are  occa- 
sionally distinguished  b^r  that  vigour  of  thought  and  expression  peculiar  to 
the  troubled  times  in  which  he  wrote,  those  that  immediately  preceded  and 
followed  the  death  of  Charles  L    He  thqs  begins  an  ode  to  liberty : 

**  Friedom  with  Virtue  takes  her  seat : 

Her  proper  place,  her  only  scene» 

Is  in  the  golden  mean. 
She  lives  not  with  the  poor,  nor  with  th^  great : 
^  The  wings  of  than  Necessity  has  clipt, 
'  And  they  're  in  Fortune's  bridewell  whipt 

To  the  laborious  task  of  bread; 

Then  are  by  various  tvmnts  captive  led. 
Now  wild  Ambition,  with  imperious  foree. 
Rides,  reins,  and  spun  them,  like  th*  unruly  horse ; 

And  servile  Avarice  yokes  them  now, 

Like  toilsome  oxen,  to  the  plough: 
And  sometimes  Lust,  like  the  tnu^uidmg  UfhU 
Draws  them  Ihrou^  all  the  labyrmths  of  mghu^ 


But  although  the  English  tonguet  during  the  civil  wars,  had  acquired  all  the 

(1)  Evm  sfter  UierMtorttton  oTCtailcfn.a  raMll  body  of  die  mlneMriuMmadeadencnie  eflbft  l» 
diitttib  Un  fOTemmeiiL  Rushing  fotth  completely  armed,  under  a  daring  fknattc  named  Venner,  who 
tiad  often  conspired  agalnM  Cromwell,  and  ezeiaiming,  .**No  ktnfr  but  CHRirr!**  ttiey  trtomphantlr 
fwraded  Uie  Arceti  of  London  for  loroe  hour* ;  and  before  Uiev  could  be  Aillir  maeiered,  as  Umj  fb«iatat  ml 
|P^wlUieoaci|febBtco»eert,aiuiy  Urea  were  kMi.    BttrnM,  iKfC  0«»  Tmiit,  boo^  I), 
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strength  of  which  it  is  capable,  it  still  wanted  mncih  of  that  delicacy  which 
characterizes  the  language  of  a  polished  people,  and  which  it  has  now  so 
fully  attained.  Waller,  whose  taste  had  been  formed  under  the  firsi  Charles, 
and  who.  wrote  during  th^  brightest  days  of  the  second,  is  one  of  the  chief 
refiners  of  our  versification,  as  well  as  Imguage.  Of  this  refinement  the 
Ibllowmg  elegant  lines,  compared  with  those  of  any  of  our  preceding  poets, 
will  funnsh  sufllcient  proof.  They  contain  a  wish  of  being  trah4>orted  to  the 
Bermudas,  or  Sbimmer  JUofuif. 

**  Oh  how  I  long  mj  careless  limbs  to  lay 
Under  the  plantain^s  shade !  and  all  the  day 
With  amorous  airs  my  fancy  entertain, 
Invoke  the  Muses,  and  improve  my  vein. 
No  passion  there  in  my  free  breast  shall  move, 
None  but  the  sweetest,  best  of  passions,  Love ! 
There  while  I  sing,  if  gentle  Love  be  by, 
That  tunes  my  lute,  and  winds  the  strings  so  high, 
With  the  sweet  sound  of  Saccharissa*s  name 
1*11  make  tbe  listening  savages  grow  tame.** 

Waller  was  followed  in  his  poetical  walk  by  Dr^den,  who  united  sweetness 
with  energy,  and  carried  English  Ayme  in  all  its  varieties  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  perfection ;  while  Lee,  whose  dramatic  talent  was  great,  introduced 
into  blank  verse  that  solemn  pomp  of  sound,  which  was  long  much  affected 
by  our  modern  tragic  poets ;  and  the  pathetic  Otway  (in  renrd  to  whom  Lee 
seems  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  Sophocles  does  to  Euripides,  or  Cor- 
neiUe  to  Racine)  brought  tragedy  down  to  the  level  of  domestic  life,  and 
exemplified  that  simplicity  of  versification  and  expression  which  is  so  well 
suitea  to  the  language  of  the  tenderpassions.  But  Otway,  in  other  respects, 
is  by  no  means  so  chaste  a  writer;  nor  was  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  though 
crowded  with  so  many  men  of  genius,  the  era  either  of  good  taste  or  elegant 
mannere  in  England. 

Charies  himself  was  a  man  of  a  social  temper,  of  an  easy  address,  and  a 
lively  and  animated  conversation.  His  courtiers  partook  much  of  the  cha^ 
racter  of  their  prince:  they  were  chiefly  men.  of  the  world,  and  many  of 
them  distinguished  by  their  wit,  gallantry,  and  spirit.  But  having  all  expe- 
rienced the  insolence  of  pious  tyranny,  or  been  exposed  to  the  neglect  of 
poverty,  they  had  imbibed,  under  the  pressure  of  adversity,  the  most  libertine 
opinions  both  in  regard  to  religion  and  morals ;  and  in  greedily  enjoying  their 
good  fortune  after  the  restoration,  in  retaliating  selfishness,  and  contrasting 
tne  language  and  the  mannere  of  hypocrisy,  they  shamefully  violated  the  laws 
of  decency  and  decorum.  Elated  at  the  return  of  their  sovereign,  the  whole 
royal  party  dissolved  in  thoughtless  jollity ;  and  even  many  of  the  republicans, 
but  especially  the  younger  sort  and  the  women,  were  glad  to  be  released  from 
tiie  gloomy  austenty  of  the  commonwealth.  A  general  relaxation  of  man- 
nere took  place.  Pleasure  became  the  univereal  object,  and  love  the  prevailing 
taste.  But  that  love  was  rather  an  appetite  than  a  passion ;  and  though  the 
ladies  sacrificed  freely  to  it,  they  were  never  ^le  to  inspire  their  paramoun 
either  with  sentiment  or  delicacy. 

The  same  want  of  delicacy  is  observable  in  the  literary  productions  of  this 
reign.  Even  those  intended  for  the  stage,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
shockingly  licentious  and  indecent,  as  well  as  disfigured  by  extravagance  and 
folly.  Nor  were  the  paintera  more  chaste  than  the  poets.  Njrmphs  bathing, 
or  voluptuously  reposing  on  the  verdant  sod,  were  the  common  objects  of  the 
penciL  Even  the  female  portraits  of  sir  Peter  Lely,  naked  and  languishing, 
are  more  calculated  to  provoke  loose  desire,  than  to  impress  the  mind  wiu 
any  idea  of  the  respectable  qualities  of  the  ladies  they  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent. It  may  therefoire  be  seriously  questioned,  whether  the  dissolute,  though 
oomparatively  poliihed«  manners  of  this  onoe  reputed  Augustan  age,  were 
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not  more  hiutful  to  Uterftture  and  tht  liberal  arts  in  Bn^land,  than  the  etat  ^ 
jund  fanaticism  of  the  preceding  period. 

A  better  taste  m  literature,  however,  began  to  discover  itself  in  the  latter 
productions  of  Drvden^  the  greater  part  of  whose  hbleSjAfnaiamand  AkiAih 
j^idf  AUxander'i  Aasff  and  several  otherpteces,  written  towards  the  cloae  of 
the  seventeenth  centuryiare  justly  considered,  notwithstanding  some  nerii* 
gences,  as  the  most  masteny  poetical  compositions  in  our  language,  lii^ 
same  good  taste  extended  itself  to  a  sister  art.  Purcell,  the  celebrated  author 
of  thjB  Orpheut  Britannieuh  set  the  principal  lyri6,  and  the  airs  in  two  of  the 
idramatic  pieces  of  Drvden,  to  music  worthy  of  the  poetry. 

Dryden,  during  his  latter  years,  also  greatly  excelled  in  prose ;  to  which 
he  gave  an  ease  and  energy  not  to  be  found  united  in  Clarendon  or  Temple* 
the  two  most  celebrated  prose  writers  of  that  age.  Clarendon's  words  are 
well  chosen  and  happily  arranged ;  but  his  spirit,  and  even  his  sense,  is  fre- 
quently lost  in  the  bewildering  length  of  his  periods,  The  style  of  Temple, 
itnough  easy  and  flowing,  wants  force.  The  sermons,  or  Christian^ orations, 
of  archbishop  Tillotson  have  great  merit,  both  in  regard  to  s^le  and  matter. 
Dryden  considered  Tillotson  as  his  master  in  prose  composition. 

The  sciences  made  greater  progress  in  England,  during  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  than  polite  literature.  Barly  in  the  reign  of  James  L, 
sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  is  justly  considered,  on  account  of  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  talents,  as.one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  any  nation 
aver  produced,  broke  through  the  scholastic  obscurity  of  the  age,  like  the  snn 
IVom  beneath  a  cloud,  and  showed  mankind  the  necessity  o(  thinkmg  for 
themselves,  in  order  to  become  truly  learned.  He  began  with  taking  a  view 
of  the  various-  objects  of  human  knowledge :  he  dividied  these  objects  into 
classes;  he  examined  what  was  already  kM>wn,  in  regard  to  each  of  them; 
And  he  drew  up  an  immense  catalogue  of  what  yet  remained  to  be  discovered. 
He  went  even  farther :  he  showed  the  necessity  of  experimental  physics,  and 
of  reasoning  experimentally  on  moral  subjects.  If  he  did  not  greatly  enlarge 
the  bounds  of  any  particular  science  himself,  he  was  no  less  usefully  employed 
in  breaking  the  fetters  of  false  philosophy,  and  conducting  the  lovers  of  truth 
to  the  proper  method  of  cultivating  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences. 

That  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry  which  Bacon  had  awakened,  soon  communis 
oated  itself  to  his  countrymen.  Harvey,  by  reasoning  alone,  without  any 
mixture  of  accident,  discovered  the  areulaHon  of  the  tiood ;  and  he  had  also 
ihe  happiness  of  establishing  this  capital  discovery,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  on  the  most  solid  and  convincing  proofs.  Posterity  has  added 
little  to  the  arguments  suggested  by  his  industry  and  ingenuity. 

Soon  after  the  restoration,  the  Ho^  SodOff  was  founded;  and  its  mem<- 
tiers,  in  a  few  years,  made  many  important  discoveries  in  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  in  which  Wilkins,  Wallace,  and  Boyle  had  a  great  share. 
Nor  were  the  other  branches  of  acienUe  neglected*  Hobbes,  already  distin* 
gttished  by  bis  writings,  continued  to  unfold  the  principles  of  policy  and 
morals  with  a  bold  but  impious  freedom.  He  represents  man  as  naturally 
cruel,  unsocial^  and  unjust.  His  system,  which  was  highly  admired  during 
ihe  reign  of  Charles  II.,  as  it  favours  both  tyranny  and  licentiousness,  is  now 
deservedly  consigned  to  oblivion ;  but  his  language  and  his  manner  of  lea- 
floning  are  still  held  in  estimation. 

Sha(lesbury«  naturally  of  a  benevolent  temper,  shocked  with  the  debasing 
principles  of  Hobbes,  and  captivated  with  the  generous  visions  of  Plato, 
brought  to  light  an  enchanting  system  of  morals,  which  every  friend  to  ha« 
maniiy  would  wish  to  be  tme.  And  what  is  no  small  matter  towards  its  con* 
firmation^if  H  has  not  always  obtmned  the  approbation  of  the  tviie,  it  has 
seldom  failed  to  conciliate  the  assent  of  ihe  food;  who  are  generally  willing 
ito  beUeve,  that  the  Divinity  has  implanted  in  the  human  breast  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  independent  of  religion  or  custom;  and  that  virtae  is 
flaturally  as  pleasing  to  the  heart  of  man  as  beauty  to  his  eye. 

While  Shaftesbury  was  conceiving  that  amiable  theory  of  ethics,  aocording 
iQ  which  hutarty  and  good  are  muted  in  the  natqral  jas  well  as  ia  the  moral 
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worid,  which  embfoidera  with  brighter  colours  the  robe  of  spring,  and  ^res 
mmic  to  the  autunnal  blast ;  which^reconciles  man  to  the  greatest  ealamities, 
from  a  conviction  that  all  is  ordered  for  the  best,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
makes  him  enjoy  with  more  sincere  satisfaction  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  the 
pleasures  of  society,  Newton,  leaving  behinid  all  former  astronomers,  sur« 
veyed  more  fully,  and  establiahed  by  demonstration  that  karmomow  system 
of  the  universe,  which  had  been  discovered  by  bopemicus;  and  Locke,  no 
less  wonderful  in  his  walk,  untwisted  the  cham  of  human  ideaj»,  and  opened 
a  vista  into,  the  mysterious  regions  of  the  mind. 

The  philosophy  of  Newton,  all  founded  on  experiment  and  demonstration, 
can  never  be  siifficiently  admired  $  and  it  particulariy  merits  the  attention 
of  every  gentleman,  as  an  unacquaintance  with  the  principle  of  gravitationf 
or  with  the  theory  of  lighi  and  cohurs,  would  be  sufficient  to  stamp  an  inde- 
lible mark  of  ignorance  on  the  most  respectable  character.  But  the  discovery 
of  Locke,  though  now  familiar.  That  all  our  roiAS  are  acquired  bv  $en»aii(m 
and  r^fUdUnh  and  consequently,  that  we  brwjght  none  into  ihewond  with  ««, 
has  had  a  more  serious  influence  upon  the  opinions  of  mankind.  It  has  not 
only  rendered  our  reasonings  concerning  the  operations  of  the  himian  under- 
standing more  distinct ;  it  has  also  induced  us  to  reason  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  mind  itself,  and  its  various  powers  and  properties.  In  a  word,  it  ha3 
•erved  to  introduce  a  universal  system  of  skepticism,  which  has  shaken 
every  principle  of  religion  and  morals. 

But  the  same  philosophy  which  has  unwisely  called  in  question  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity,  and  even  the  hinge  on  which  it  rests,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul;  that  philosophy  which  has  endeavoured  to  cut  off  from  man  the 
hope  of  heaven,  nas  happily  contributed  to  render  his  earthly  dwelling  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  It  has  turned  its  researches,  with  an  inquisitive  eye, 
towards  every  object  that  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  ease,  pleasure,  or. 
conveniency  of  life.  Commerce  and  manufactures,  government  and  police, 
have  equally  excited  its  attention.  The  arts,  both  useful  and  ornamental, 
have  every  where  been  disseminated  over  Europe,  in  consequence  of  this  new 
manner  of  philosophizing;  and  have  all,  unless  we  should  perhaps  except 
sculpture,  been  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  in  any  former 
period  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  Even  here,  however,  an  evil  is  dis-. 
cemed: — ^and  where  may  not  evils,  either  real  or  imaginary,  be  found) 
Commerce  and  the  arts  are  supposed  to  have  introduced  luxury  and  effemi* 
nacy.  But  a  certain  degree  of  luxury  is  necessary  to  give  activity  to  a  state : 
and  philosophers  have  not  yet  ascertained  where  line  refinement  ends,  and 
eflbmnaoy  or  vicious  luxury  begins. 


LETTER  XX. 

A  gmeral  Fiem  rftkeAffinre  of  Emrope^from  ihe  Peace  cf  Rytwiek  to  the 
Grand  Miiance^  in  1701. 

As  we  approach  towards  our  own  times,  the  materials  of  history  grow  daily 
BM>re  abundant ;  and  consequently  a  nicer  selection  becomes  necessary,  in 
Older  to  preserve  the  memory  from  fatigue.  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
throw  into  ehade  all  unproductive  negotiations  and  intrigues,  as  well  as  un* 
important  events,  and  to  comprehend  under  one  view  the  general  tnmsactions 
of  Europe,  during  the  ensumg  busy  period.  Happily  the  neg<>tiations  in 
regard  to  the  Spanish  succession,  and  me  war  in  which  so  many  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  South  and  West  afterward  engaged,  to  prevent  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  under  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bouri)on,  are 
highly  favourable  to  this  design.  In  like  manner,  the  affiurs  of  the  North  and 
Ihe  Emt  are  simplified,  by  the  long  and  bloody  contest  between  Charles  XIL 
and  Peter  the  Great ;  so  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  forward,  without  con? 
losioii,  tlM  irhole  i»t  once  to  the  eye. 
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The  first  obfect,  after  the  peaee  of  Ryswick,  vhich  engaged  the  genera] 
attention  of  Europe,  was  the  jiettlement  of  the  Spanish  succession.  The  de- 
clining health  of  Charles  II.,  a  prinoe  who  had  long  been  in  a  languishing 
condition,  and  whose  death  was  daily  expected,  gave  neW  spirit  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  competitors  for  his  crown.  These  competitors  were  Lewis  XIV., 
the  emperor  Leopold,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  Lewis  and  the  emperor 
were  in  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity  to  Charles,  both  being'grandsons 
of  Philip  III.  The  dauphin,  and  the  emperor's  eldest  son  Joseph,  king  of 
the  Romans,  had  therefore  a  double  claim,  their  mothers  being  two  daughters 
of  Philip  IV.  The  ri|[ht  of  birth  was  in  the  house  of  Bourbon*  the  kmg  and 
his  son  the  dauphin  being  both  descended  from  the  eldest  daughters  of  Spam; 
but  the  imperial  family  asserted,  in  support  of  their  claim,  besides  the  solemn 
and  ratified  renunciations, of  Lewis  XIII.  andXIY.  of  all  title  to  the  Spanish 
succession,  the  blood  of  Maximilian,  thexk>mmon  parent  of  both  brancnesjof 
the  house  of  Austria— the  right  of  male  representation.  The  elector  of  Bavaria 
claimed,  as  the  husband  of  an  archduchess,  the  only  surviving  child  of  the 
emperor  Leopold,  by  the  infanta  Marg[aret,  second  daughter  of  Philip  lY.,  who 
had  declared  hcr  descendants  the  heirs  of  his  crown,  in  preference  to  those 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria  Theresa ;  so  that  the  son  of  the  elector,  in 
default  of  issue  by  Charles  II.,  was  entitled  to  the  whole  Spanish  succession^ 
unless  the  testament  of  Philip  IV.  and  the  renunciation  of  Maria  Theresa,  on 
her  marriage  with  the  French  monarch,  were  set  aside. 

Besides  these  le^  titles  to  inheritance,  the  general  interests  of  £urope 
required  that  the  pnnce  of  Bavaria  should  succeed  to  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
But  his  two  competitora  were  obstinate  in  their  claims ;  the  elector  was  un» 
able  to  contend  with  either  of  them }  and  the  king  of  England,  though  suffi- 
ciently disposed  to  adopt  any  measure  for  preserving  the  balance  of  power, 
was  in  no  condition  to  begin  a  new  war.  From  a  laudable,  but  perhaps  too 
violent,  jealousy  of  liberty,  the  English  parliament  had  passed  a  vote,  soon 
after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  for  reducing  the  army  to  seven  thousand  men, 
and  these  to  be  naihe  subjects  ;(1)  in  consequence  of  which,  when  supported 
by  a  bill,  the  king,  to  his  great  mortification,  was  obliged  to  dismiss  even  his 
Dutch  guards. 

Thus  circumstanced,  William  v^as  ready  to  listen  to  any  terms  calculated 
to  continue  the  repose  of  Europe.  Lewis  XIV.,  though  bletter  provided  for 
war,  was  no  less  peaceably  disposed ;  and,  sensible  that  any  attempt  to  treat 
with  the  emperor  would  be  ineffectual,  he  proposed  to  the  king  ot  England 
a  partition  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  at  the  same  time  that  he  sent  the  mar* 
quia  d'Harcourt,  as  his  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Madrid,,  with  a  view  o€ 
procuring  the  whole.  Leopold  also  sent  an  ambassador  into  Spain,  where 
mtrigues  were  carried  high  on  both  sides.  >  The  body  of  the  Spanish  nation 
favoured  the  lineal  succession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  but  the  queen,  who 
was  a  German  princess,  and  who,  by  means  of  her  creatures,  governed  both 
the  king  and  kingdom,  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  emperor :  and  all  the 
grandees,  connected  with  the. court,  were  in  the  same  interest. 

Meanwhile,  a  treaty  of  partition  was  signed,  through  the  temporizing  policy 
of  William  and  Lewis,  by  England,  Holland,  and  France.  In  tliis  treaty  it 
was  stipulated,  That,  on  the  eventual  demise  of  the  king  of  Spain,  his  domi- 
nions should  be  divided  among  the  competitora  for  his  crown  in  the  following 
manner.  Spain,  her  American  empire,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nether- 
lands were  assigned  to  the  electoral .  prince  of  BjEivaria ;  to  the  dauphin,  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  ports  on  the  Tuscan  shore,  and  the  mar- 
quisate  of  Final,,  in  Italy;  and  on  the  side  of  Spain,  the  province  of  6ui« 
puscoa,  with  all  the  Spanish  territories  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Nav|irre,  Alva,  and  Biscay.  To  the  archduke  Charies,  the  emperor's 
second  son,  was  allotted  the  dukedom  of  Milan«(3) 

The  contracting  powera  mutually  engaeed  to  keef  the  treaty  of  partition 
a  profound  secret  during  the  life  of  the  ki^  of  Spam.    But  that  conditi<Mi» 
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ftumgh  necessary,  yraa  not  easily  to  be  observed.  As  the  avowed  design  of 
the  alliance  was  the  preservation  of  the  repose  of  Europe,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  commanicate  the  treaty  to  the  emperor,  ahd  to  rain  his  consent  to  a 
negotiation,  which  deprived  him  of  the  great  object  of  nis  ambition.  This 
difficult  task  was  undertaken  by  William,  from  a  persuasion  of  his  own  influ- 
ence with  Leopold.  In  the  mean  time,  intelligence  of  the  treaty  was  pri- 
vately conveyed  from  Holland  to  Madrid.  The  Spanish  ministry  were  jfiUed 
with  mdignation,  at  finding  a  division  of  their  monarchy  made  by  foreigners, 
and  that  even  during  the  life  of  their  sovereign,  llie  king  immediately 
called  an  extraordinary  council,  to  deliberate  on  so  unprecedented  a  transac- 
tion; and  the  result,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  b«t  perfectly  conformable 
to  the  laws  of  sound  policy,  w^  a  will  of  Charles  II.  constituting  the  elec- 
toral prince  of  Bavaria  his  sole  heir,  ag^reeable  to  the  testament  of  Philip  IV. 
in  favour  of  the  descendants  of  Margaret,  his  second  daughter,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  the  offspring  of  Maria  Theresa,  her  eldest  sister,  and  the  whole 
house  of  Bourfoon>  also  excluded  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty.(l) 

The  king  of  Spain  unexpectedly  recovered  from  his  illness,  in  some  de- 
gree, and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  Europe  were  suspended  for  a  time.  Mean- 
while, England  and  Holland  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  will, 
which  was  infinitely  more  favourable  to  a  geueral  balance  of  power  than  the 
partition  treaty;  but  the  sudden  death  of  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria, not 
without  strong  suspicions  of  poison,  revived  all  their  former  apprehensions* 
Lewis  and  Wdliam  again  negotiated,  and  a  second  treaty  of  partition  was 
privately  signed  by  England,  Holland,  and  France,  notwithstanding  the  vio« 
lent  remonstrances  of  the  court  of  Madrid  against  such  a  measure. 

By  this  treaty,  which  differed  materially  from  the  former,  it  was  agreed, 
that  on  the  eventual  decease  of  Charies  II.  without  issue,  Spain  and  her 
American  dominions  should  descend  to  the  archduke  Charles,  second  son  of 
the  emperor ;  that  Naples,  Sicily,  the  marquisate  of  Final,  the  towns  on  the 
Italian  shore,  and  the  province  of  Guipuscoa,  should  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
dauphin,  together  with  the  dutchies  oir  Lorrain  and  Bar,  which  their  native 
prince  was  desired  to  exchange  for  the  dutchy  of  Milan ;  and  that  the  country 
of  Binche  should  remain,  as  a  sovereignty,  to  the  prince  of  yaudemont(8) 
In  order  to  prevent  the  union  of  Spain  ana  the  imperial  crown  in  the  person 
of  ONK  prince,  provision  was  made.  That  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  kinff  of 
the  Romans,  the  archduke,  if  raised  to  that  dignity ^  should  not  succeed  to 
the  Spanish  throne.  In  like  manner  it  was  particiuarly  stipulated.  That  no 
dauphin  or  kine  of  Prance  should  ever  wear  the  crown  of  Spain;  and  a  secret 
article  provided  against  the  contingency  of  the  emperor's  refusmg  to  accede 
to  the  treaty,  as  well  as  against  any  difficulties  that  might  arise,  in  regard  to 
the  exchange  pro]>osed  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain.(3) 

'  From  thus  providing  for  the  repose  of  the,  south  of  Europe  the  attention 
of  WUliam  was  suddenly  called  towards  the  north,  where  two  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  human  life  were 
rismg  into  notice ;  Peter  I.  of  Russia,  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Peter, 
"whom  we  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  consider  in  the  cluuracter  of  a  legis- 
lator, had  already  rendered  himself  formidable  by  the  defeat  of  the  Turks,  in 
1696,  and  the  taking  of  Asaph,  which  opened  to  him  the  dominion  of  the 
Black  Sea.  This  acquisition  led  to  more  extensive  views.  He  resolved  to 
make  Russia  the  centre  of  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia :  he  projected  a 
Junction  of  the  Dwina,  the  Wolga,  and  the  Tanais,  by  means  of  canals ;  and 
thus  to  open  a  passage  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  and 
from  these  seas  to  the  Northern  Ocean.(4)  The  port  of  Archangel,  frozen 
up  for  almost  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  which  cannot  be  entered  without  a 
long,  circuitous,  and  dangerous  passage,  he  did  not  thmk  sufficiently  com- 
modious; he  therefore  resolved  to  build  a  city  upon  the  Baltic  Sea,  which 
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«hould  become  the  magazine  of  the  North*  and  the  capital  of  hia  extenaiTO 
empure.(l) 

Several  princes,  before  this  illustriooa  barbarian,  disji^ated  with  the  puranita 
of  ambition,  or  tired  with  sustaining  the  load  pf  pubhc  affairs,  had  renounced 
their  crowns,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  shade  of  indolence,  or  of  philosophical 
retirement;  but  history  affords  no  example  of  any  sovereign,  who  had 
divested  himself  of  the  roval  character,  in  order 4o  learn  the  art  of  aoveming 
better :  that  was  a  atretch  of  magnanimity  reaqr^^d  for  Peter  the  Great* 
Though  almost  destitute  himself  of  education,  he  diseovoped,  b]r  the  natural 
force  of  his  genius,  and  a  few  conversations  with  strangers,  his  own  rude 
state  and  the  savage  condition  of  his  subjects.  He  resolved  to  become  worthy 
of  the  character  of  a  mak,  to  see  men,  and  to  have  men  to  govern."  Animated 
by  the  noble  ambition  of  acquiring  instruction,  and  of  carrying  back  to  hia 
people  the  improvements  of  other  nations,  he  accc^diuffly  quitted  his  domi- 
nions, ii^  1697,  as  a  private  gentleman  in  the  retinue  of  three  ambas8ador8» 
whom  he  sent  to  different  courts  of  Europe. 

As  soon  as  Peter  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  which  was  the  first  place  that 
particularly  attracted  his  notice,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  commerce 
and  the  mechanical  arts ;  and,  in  onfer  more  completely  to  acquire  the  art  of 
ship-building,  he  entered  himself  as  a  carpenter  in  one  of  the  principal  dodc- 
yards,  and  laboured  and  lived,  in  all  respects,  as  the  common  Journeymen. 
At  his  leisure  hours  he  studied  natilral  philosophy,  navigation,  fortification^ 
surgery,  and  such  other  sciences  as  may  be  necessfuj  to  the  sovereign  of  a 
barbarous  people.  From  Holland  he  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  per- 
fected himself  in  the  art  of  ship-buildin|r,  Kinff  William*  in  order  to  .gain  his 
favour,  entertained  him  with  a  naval  review,  made  him  a  present  of  an  elegant 
yacht,  and  permitted  him  to  engage  in  his  service  a  number  of  ingenious  arti* 
ficers. .  Thus  instructed,  and  attended  by  several  men  of  science,  Peter  re^ 
turned  to  Russia,  after  an  absence  of  near  two  years,  with  all  the  useful  and 
many  of  the  ornamental  arts  in  his  train.  (3) 

The  peace  of  Cariowitz,  concluded  soon  after  the  return  of  the  czar,  seemed 
to  afford  him  full  leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  those  plans  whidi  he  had 
formed  for  the  civilization  of  his  subjects.  But  Peter  was  ambitious  of  the 
reputation  and  the  fortune  of  a  conqueror.  The  art  of  war  was  a  new  art, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  teach  his  fwople ;  and  valuable  acquisitions,  he 
thought^  mig^t  easily  be  obtained,  by  joining  the  kin^  of  Poland  and  Den* 
mark  againi^t  Charies  XII.  of  Sweden,  yet  in  his  minority.  Besides,  he  wanted 
a  port  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution 
01  his  commercial  schemes.  He  therefore  reserved  to  mtbke  himself  master 
of  the  province  of  Ingria,  which  lies  to  the  north-east  of  livonia,  and  had 
formerly  been  in  the  possession  of  his  ancestors.  With  this  view,  he  entered 
into  a  league  against  Sweden  with  Frederic  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  who 
had  succeeded  the  famous  Sobieski  in  theihrone  of  Poland.(3)  The  war  waa 
begun  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  who^  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  invaded 
the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Holstein  Ctottorp,  who  had  married  a  sister  of 
Charles  XII. 

In  these  ambitious  projects  the  hostile  princes  were  encouraged,  not  only 
by  the  youth  of  the  kibg  of  Sweden,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Cbnrles  XL, 
in  1697,  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  by  the  little  estimation  m  which 
he  was  held  by  foreign  courts.  Charles,  however,  suddenly  gave  the  lie  tfi, 
public  opinion,  hj  discovering  the  greatest  talents  for  war,  accompanied  with 
the  most  enterpnsihg  and  heroic  spirit.  No  sooner  did  the  occasion  call,  than 
his  bold  genius  began  to  show  itself.  Instead  of  being  disconcerted,  when 
told  of  the  powerful  confederacy  that  was  forming  against  him,  he  seemed 
rather  to  rejoice  at  the  opportumty  which  it>vould  afford  him  of  displaying; 
his  courage.  Meanwhile,  he  did  not  neglect  the  necessary  preparations  Or 
precautions.    He  renewed  the  alliance  of  Sweden  with  England  and  Holland  & 
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ind  senr  an  army  into  Pomerania,  to  be  leady  to  support  the  duke  of  HoUrtein* 
hia  brother-in-law.(  1) 

On  Holfltein  the  storm  first  fell.  The  Danes^  led  by  the  dnke  of  Wirtem- 
bergy  and  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  invaded  that  dutchy ; 
and  after  taking  some  incpnsidermbie  places,  invested  Tonningen,  while  the 
Russians,  Poles,  and  Saxons  entered  Livonia  and  Ingria.  The  moment 
Cfaaries  was  informed  of  the  invasion  of  Holstein,  he  resolved  to  cany  war 
into  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  He  accordingly  left  bis  capital,  never  more 
to  return  thither,  and  embarked  with  his  troops  at  Carlscroon,  having  appointed 
an  extraordinary  council,  chosen  from  the  senate,  to  regulate  affairs  during 
his  absence.  The  Swedish  fleet  was  joined  at  the  mouth  of  the  sound,  by  a 
combined  squadron  of  English  and  Dutch  men  of  war,  which  William,  as  both 
king  of  En^and  and  stadtholder  of  Holland,  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
his  ally.  The  Danish  fleets  unable  to  face  the  eoemy»  retired  under  the  guns 
of  Copenhagen,  which  was  bombarded ;  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  had. 
failed  in  his  attempt  upon  Tonningen,  was  himself  cooped  up  in  Holstein,  by 
some  Swedish  frigates  cruising  on  the  coast. 

In  this  critical  season,  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  young  king  of  Sweden 
suggested  to  him  the  means  of  finishing  the  war  at  a  blow.  He  proposed  to 
besiege  Copenhagen  by  land,  while  the  combined  fleet  blocked  it  up  by  sea. 
The  idea  was  admired  by  all  his  generals,  and  the  necessary  preparations 
were  made  for  ^  descent.  The  king  himself,  impatient  to  reach  the  shore, 
leaped  into  the  sea,  sword  in  hand,  where  the  water  rose  above  his  middle. 
His  example  was  fbllowed  by  all  his  ofiicers  and  soldiers,  who  quickly  pot 
to  flight  the  Danish  troops  that  attempted  to  oppose  his  landing.  Charles, 
who  had  never  before  been  present  at  a  general  disqhargcf  of  muskets  loaded 
with  ball,  asked  major  Stuart,  who  stood  near  him,  what  occasioned  that  whist-* 
ling  which  he  heard.  **  It  is  the  sound  of  the  bullets,'*  replied  the  major,  "*  which 
they  fire  against  your  majesty.**  *'  Very  well  !**  said  the  kingr-^**  this  shall 
Imoeforth  be  my  music."(S) 

The  citizens  of  Copenhagen,  filled  with  consternation,  sent  a  deputation  to 
Charles,  beseeching  hnn  not  to  bombard  the  town.  He  on  horseback  received 
the  deputies  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  of  guards.  They  fell  on  their  knees 
before  him  ^  and  he  granted  their  request,  on  their  agreemg  to  pay  him  four 
hundred  thousand  rix-doUars.  In  the  mean  tune,  ifxe  king  of  Denmark  was  in 
the  most  perilous  situation ;  pressed  by  land  on  one  side,  and.confined  by  sea 
on  the  other.  Tlie  Swedes  were  in  tlie  heart  of  his  dominions,  and  his  capi-* 
tal  and  his  fleet  were  both  ready  to  fall  into  their  hands.  He  could  derive  no 
hopes  but  from  negotiation  and  submission.  The  king  of  England  offered 
his  mediation ;  the  French  ambassador  also  interposed  his  good  offices ;  and 
a,  treaty,  highly  honourable  to  Charles,  was  concluded  at  Travendahl,  between 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holstein,  to  the  exdusion  of  Russia  and  Poland.(3) 

While  William  was  in  this  manner  securing  the  peace  of  foreign  nationSf 
the  most  violent  discontents  prevailed  in  one  of  his  own  kingdoms.  The 
Scots,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  pariiament,  agreeable  to  powers  granted 
by  the  king  to  his  commissioner,  and  confirmed  by  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal,  for  establishing  a  company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  West  Indies* 
with  very  extensive  privileges,  and  an  exemption  fiom  all  duties  for  twenty 
one  years,  had  planted,  in  1698,  a  colony  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and 
franded  a  settlement,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Edinburgh.  The 
whole  nation  built  on  this  project  the  most'  extravagant  ideas  of  success; 
ud,  in  order  to  support  it,  they  had  subscribed  the  very  large  sum  of  four 
fcnndred  thousand  pounds  sterlmg.(4)  The  situation  of  the  settlement,  it  must 
fee  owned,  was  well  chosen ;  and,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the  money 
being  raised,  much  might  have  been  reasonably  esEoected  from  the  persevering 
and  enterprising  si»rit  of  the  people,  animated  by  the  hope  and  the  love  of  goliL 

But  the  promise  of  the  future  greatness  of  New  Edmburgh,  the  intended 
oyilal  of  New  Catedonia,  pmved  its  ruin.    Its  vicinity  to  Porto  Bello  and 
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Carthagena,  at  that  time  the  greai  marts  of  the  ISpaniards  in  America,  and 
the  possibility  which  its  situation  afforded  of  cuttings  off  all  communication 
between  these  and  the  port  of  Panama  on  the  South  Sea,  whither  the  treasures 
of  Peru  were  annually  couTeyed,  filled  the  court  of  Madrid  with  the  most 
alarming  apprehensions^  Warm  remonstrances  were  accordingly  presented 
by  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  England,  on  the  subject.  The 
English  also  became  jealous  of  the  Scottish  colony.  They  were  apprehen*' 
sive  that  many  of  their  planters,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  golden  mines, 
with  which  New  Caledonia  was  said  to  abound,  and  the  hopes  of  robbine  the 
Spaniards  with  impunity,  would  be  induced  to  abandon  their  former  h&ita- 
tions,  and  retire  thither;  that  ships  of  all  nations,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  English  trade  with  the  Spanisn  main,  would  resort  to  New  Edinburghf 
which  was  declared  a  free  port;  that  the  buccaneers,  and  lawless  adren-' 
turers  of  every  denomination,  would  make  it  their  principal  rendezvous,  bb' 
it  would  afford  them  an  easy  passage  to  the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea,  and  by 
that  means  an  opening  to  all  the  treasures  of  Mexico  and  Peixi.(l) 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  and  afraid  of  a  rupture  with  Spain^ 
William  sent  secret  orders  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  to  the  governors 
of  ail  the  other  English  settlements,  to  hold  -no  communication  with  the 
Scottish  colony,  nor,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  supply  them  with  arms^ 
ammunition,  or  provisions. (d)  Thus  deprived  of  all  support  in  America,  and 
receiving  but  slender  supplies  from  Europe,  the  miserable  j-emnant  of  the 
Scottish  settlers  in  Danen  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Spaniards* 
Never,  perhaps,  were  any  people  so  mortified  as  the  Scots  at  this  disaster. 
Disappointed  in  their  golden  dreams,  and  beggared  by  their  unfortunate 
efforts,  the  whole  nation  was  Infiamed  with^  rage  and  indignation  against 
William,  whom  they  accused  in  the  most  virulent  language,  of  duplicity,  in- 

Satitude,  and  inhumanity.    Proper  leaders  only  were  wanting  to  have  made 
em  rise  in  arms,  and  throw  off  his  authority. 

Nor  were  the  people  of  England  in  a  much  better  humour.  Apprehensive 
the  second  partition  treaty  mi^^ht  involve  them  in  a  new  continental  war, 
tiiey  loudly  exclaimed  against  it,  as  an  impudent  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
nations.  And  the  powers  on  the  continent,  in  general,  seemed  equaUy  dis- 
satisfied with  that  treaty.  The  German  princes,  unwillinff  to  be  concerned 
in  any  idliance  which  might  excite  the  resentment  of  the  liouse  of  Austria^ 
were  cautious  and  dilatory  in  their  answers :  the  Italian  states,  alarmed  at 
the  idea  of  seeing  France  in  possession  of  Naples  and  other  districts  in  theur 
country,  showed  an  aversion  agunst  the  partition  treaty :  the  duke  of  Savoy^ 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  barter  his  consent  for  some  consideraUe  advantage, 
affected  a  mysterious  neutrality ;  the  Swiss  cantons  declined  acceding  a0 
guarantees ;  and  the  emperor  expressed  his  astonishment,  that  any  disposal 
should  be  made  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  without  the  consent  of  the  present 
possessor  and  the  states  of  the  kingdom.  He  therefore  refused  to  sign  the 
treaty,  until  he  should  know  the  sentiments  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  on  a 
transaction  in  which  the  interests  of  both  were  so  deeply  concerned ;  remark* 
in^,  that  the  contracting  powers,  in  attempting  to  compel  him,  the  r^;htfid 
ftctr,  to  accept  of  a  pari  of  his  itJi/eriUmce  by  a  time  limited,  were  at  once 
guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  justice  and  decorum.(3) 

Leopold,  in  a  word,  rejected  the  treaty  of  partition,  because  he  expected 
the  succession  to  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  though  Lewis  XIV.  had 
signed  it,  in  order  to  quiet  the  jealousy  of  his  neighboure,  and  had  engaged, 
along  with  the  dauphin,  not  to  accept  of  any  will,  testament,  or  donation 
contrary  to  it,  he  was  not  without  hopes  of  supplanting  the  emperor  in  that 
rich  inheritance.  The  inclinations  of  the  king  of  Spain  pointed  towards  the 
house  of  Austria ;  and,  enraged  at  the  projected  partition  of  his  dominions, 
he  actually  nominated  the  archduke  Charies  his  univeraal  heir.  But  the 
hearts  of  tne  Spanish  nation  were  alienated  from  that  house,  by  the  arrogance 
of  the  queen  and  her  rapacious  German  favourites ;  and  the  court  of  Yiemm 
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took  no  care  to  concHiate-  their  afibctions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mar^uia 
d^arcourt,  the. French  ambassador,  by  his  generosity,  affability,  and  insinu- 
ating address,  ^contributed  greatly  to  remote  the  prejudices  entertained  by 
the  Spaniturds  against  his  nation^and  gained  a  powerful  party  to  his  master's 
interest  at  the  court  of  Madrid.(l) 

The  Spanish  grandees,  as  a  body,  were  induced  to  favour  the  claims  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon ;  but  its  best  friends  were  the  clergy.  Cardinal  Portocar- 
rero,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  taking  advantage  of  the  superstitious  weakness 
of  his  soverei^,  represented  to  him,  that  France  only  could  maintain  the 
succession  entire ;  that  the  house  of  Austria  was  feeble  and  exhausted,  and 
that'  any  princ'e  of  that  family  must  owe  his  chief  support  to  detestable 
heretics.  He  advised  his  Catholic  majestjr,  however,  to  consult  the  pope  on 
this  important  subject ,  and  Charles,  notwithstanding  his  sickness,  wrote  a 
letter  with  his  own  hand,  desiring  the  opinion  of  that  infallible  judge.  Of 
a  case  of  conscience  Innocent  XIL  made  an  affair  of  state.  He  was  sensi- 
ble, that  the -liberties  of  Italy  in  a  great  measure  depended  upon  restraining 
the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria :  he  therefore  declared,  m  answer  to  the' 
devout  kin^,  That  the  laws  of  Spain,  and  the  welfare  of  all  Christendom, 
required  him  to  give  the  preference  to  the  family  of  Bourbon.  The  opinion 
of  bis  holiness  was  supported  by  that  of  the  Spanish  clergy;  and  Charles, 
thinking  the  salvation  of  his  soul  depended  on  following  their  advice,  secretly 
made  a  wfll,  in  which  he  annulled  the  renunciations  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
nominated  the  duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  his  successor  in  all 
hiM  dominions.  (3)  The  preference  was  given  to  this  young  prince,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  alarm  in  Europe  at  the  union  of  two  such  powerful  mo- 
narchies as  those  of  France  and  Spain ;  to  prese|ve  the  Spanish  monarchy  en* 
tire  and  independent,  vet  do  justice  to  the  rights^  of  blood. 

Though  this  will  of  the  kmg  of  Spain  was  not  made  known  to  any  of  the 
rival  powers,  the  Spanish  succession,  as  the  death  of  Charles  11.  was  hourly 
expected,  engaged  the  solicitude  of  all.  But  the  attention  of  William,  the 
grand  mover  of  the  European  system,  was  called  off,  before  the  event  took 
place,  to  the  tuceesnon  of  England,  in  conseauence  of  the  sudden  death  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  the  only  surviving  child  of  the  princess  of  Denmark,  and 
the  last  male  heir  in  the  Protestant  line.  Catholics  Were  excluded  from  suc- 
ceeding to  the  English  crown,  by  the  former  act  of  settlement ;  it  therefore 
became  necessary  now  to  proceed  to  Protestant  females ;  and  as  there  re- 
mained no  probability  of  William  or  the  princess  of  Sienmark  having  any 
future  issue,  the  eventual  succession  to  the  crown  was  settled,  by  act  of  par- 
liament, on  the  princess  Sophia,  dutchess  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs 
general  of  her  body,  being  Protestants.  (3)  She  was  granddaughter  of  James 
I,  by  the  princess  Elizabeth,  married  to  the  unfortunate  elector  Palatine,  who 
was  stripped  of  his  dominions  by  the  emperor  Frederic  U. 

This  settlement  of  the  crown  was  accompanied  with  certaijn  limitations,  or 
provisions  for  the  security  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  overlooked  at  the  revolution.  The  principal  of 
these  were.  That  all  affairs  relative  to  government,  cognizable  by  the  privy 
council,  should  be  submitted  to  it,  and  that  all  resolutions  therein  taken 
should  be  signed  by  the  members  who  advised  or  consented  to  them;  that 
no  pardon  should  be  pleadable  to  ^ny  impeachment  laid  in  parliament ;  that 
no  person,  who  should  possess  any  office  under  the  king,  or  receive  a  pension 
from  the  crown,  should  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons  ^  that 
tlM  eonunissions  of  the  judges  should  be  rendered  permanent,  and  their  sala- 
ries be  ascertained  and  established ;  that,  in  the  event  of  the  crown  descend- 
ing or  being  transferred  to  a  foreigner,  the  English  nation  should  not  be 
oldiged,  wiwoot  the  consent  of  pariiament,  to  enter  into  any  war,  for  the 
defence  of  territories  not  dependmg  on  the  kingdom  of  England  ;  and  thai 
whosoever  should  come  to  the  possession  of  the  throne,  should  join  in  com- 
munion with  the  church  of  England.(4) 
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What  time  the  English  were  thus  settling  (he  sucdtesion  to  their  crown, 
and  cooHy  phnriding  for  the  aectthty  of  their  liberties,  all  the  free  states  on 
the  continent  were  thrown  into  alarm,  by  the  ^eath  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain, 
and  his  will  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Lewia  XIV.  seemed  at  first 
to  hesitate,  whether  he  should  accept  the  will  or  adhere  to  the  treaty  of  par- 
tition. By  the  latter,  France  would  have  received  a  considerable  accession 
of  territoiy,  and  have  had  England  and  Holland  for  her  allies  against  the 
emperor;  by  the  former,  she  would  have  the  glory  of  giving  a  master  to  hei' 
ancient  rival,  and  the  prospect  of  directing,  through  him,  the  Spanish  councils, 
at  the  hazard  of  having  the  emperor,  England,  and  Holland  lor  her  enemies* 
This  danger  was  foreseen;  but  Lewis  could jiot  resist  the  vanity  of  placinff 
his  grandson  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  He  accepted  the  will  by  the  advice  of 
his  council  ;(l)  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  with  the  universal  consent  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  was  crowned  at  Madrid,  under  the  name  of  Philip  V. 

The  French  monarch,  in  order  to  justify  his  conduct  to  the  kmg  of  Eng^ 
land  and  the  states-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  who  affected. to  be 
highly  offended  at  his  breach  of  faith,  very  plausibly  ui|red,  That  the  treaty 
of  partition  was  not  likely  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  it  had  been  nego- 
tiated ;  that  the  emperor  had  refused  to  accede  to  it ;  that  it  was  approved  by 
none  of  the  princes  to  whom  it  had  been  communicated ;  that  the  people  of 
England  and  Hc^and  had  expiessed  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  proiipect  of 
seemg  France  put  in  possessioii  of  Naples  and  Sicily ;  that  the  Spaniards 
were  so  determined  against  the  division  of  their  monarchy,  that  there  would 
be  a  necessity  of  conquering  them,  before  the*  treaty  could  be  executed ;  that 
the  whole  Spanish  succession  would  have  devolved  upon  the  archduke  Charles, 
if  France  had  rejected  the  will ;  the  same  courier,  who  brought  it,  having 
orders  to  proceed  immediately  to  Vienna,  with  such  an  offer,  in  case  of  the 
tefusal  of  the  court  of  Versailles ;  that  the  conservation  of  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope was  what  his  most  Christian  majesty  considered  to  be  the  chief  object 
of  the  contracting  parties ;  and  that,  true  to  this  principle,  he  had  only  de^ 
parted  from  the  words,  that  he  might  the  better  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty.(9) 

Thouffh  these  reasons  were  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  William  or  the 
states,  diey  cautiously  concealed  their  resentment,  as  mey  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  support  it  by  any  decisive  measure.  And  it  has  been  asserted, 
with  some  appearance  of  truth,  that,  if  they  had  permitted  Philip  V.  peace- 
ably to  enjoy  the  Spanish  throne,  he  would  have  become,  in  a  few  years,  as 
good  a  Spaniard  as  any  of  the  preceding  Philips,  and  have  Qtterly  excluded 
the  influence  of  French  councils  from  the  administralidn  of  his  ^vemment; 
whereas,  the  confederacy  that  was  afterward  formed  against  him,  and  the 
war  by  which  it  was  followed,  threw  him  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
because  their  fleets  and  armies  were  necessary  to  his  defence,  and  gave  France 
a  sway  over  the  Spanish  councils,  which  she  has  ever  since  retained. (3) 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that,  independent  of  prejudice  or  passion, 
war  was  become  unavoidable.  The  securing  of  commerce  and  of  barriers, 
the  preventing  a  union  of  the  two  powerful  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain 
in  any  future  period,  and,  the  preserving,  to  a  certain  degree,  at  least,  an 
equilibrium  of  power,  were  matters  of  too  much  moment  to  England,  Hol- 
land, and  to  Europe  in  general,  to  be  rested  on  the  moderation  of  3ie  French, 
and  the  vigour  of  the  Spanish  councils,  under  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, and  a  grandson  of  Lewis  XIV.  yet  in  his  minority.  Aware  of  this,  and 
conscious  of  their  own  inability  to  defend  their  extensive  dominions,  the 
Spaniards  resigned  themselves  entirely  to  the  guardianship  of  the  French 
monarch.  The  regency  commanded  the  viceroys  of  the  provinces  to  obey 
his  orders :  a  French  squadron  anchored  in  the  port  of  Cadiz;  another  was 
sent  to  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America;  and,  under 
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|n«tenca  that  the  stafep  were  making  preparations  for  war,  the  eourt  of  France 
was  empowered  to  we  poeseasion  of  the  Dutch  barrier  in/ Flanders.  (1) 

The  elector  of  Barariat  ande  to  Philip  Y.  aiid  governor  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  introduced  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  honr,  French 
troops  into  aU  the  bafrier  towns  ior  Flanders,  and  seized  upon  the  Dutch 
forees  that  were  in  garrison,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two  battalions.  Over- 
whelmed  with  consternation  at  this  event,  especially  when  they  reflected  on 
their  own  defenceless  condition,  and  the  facility  of  an  invasion  from  France, 
the  states  instantly  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  new  king  of  Spain ;  and  the 
French  monarch,  od  receiving  a  letter  to  that  purppse,  ordered  their  troops 
to  be  set  at  liberty. (3)  The  king  of  England  still  continued  obstinate:  but 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  draw  the  parliament^  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
teriss,  and  id  supposed  *to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  French  gold^ 
into  his  hostile  views,  he  at  last  found  it  necessary  to  acknowledge  the  ai:^e 
of  Anjoo  as  lawful  sovereign  of  Spain,  though  Lewis  refused  to  give  any 
other  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  than  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of 
Ryswidc.(3) 

The  emperor  now,  of  idl  thejmat  powers  of  Europe,  alone  continued  to 
dispute  Uie  title  of  Philip  V.  Though  Leopold  pretended  a  prior  right  to  the 
whole  Spanish  monarchy,  he  determined  at  first  to  confine  his  views  to  a  partf 
and  fixed  tipon  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  which  he  claimed  as  a  flef  of  the  empi^p; 
He  accordingly  issued  hi|i  mandate  to  the  inhabitants,  commanding  their 
obedience  on  pain  of  l^ifig  conmdered  as  rebels.  But  the  prince  of  vaude** 
ttiont*  governor  of  that  dutchy,  had  already  submitted  himself  to  the  new 
kin^  or  Spain,  conformable  to  the  will  of  Charles  11.  A  body  of  French 
troops,  at  his  requisition,  had  entered  the  Milanese  territory.  These  werd 
soon  followed  by  a  powerful  army ;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whose  daughter 
Philip  had  married  in  order  to  strengthen  his  interest  on  that  side,  was  declared 
eaptain-general  of  the  whole. 

TBe  emperor,  however,  was  not  discouragM  by  these  formidable  appear- 
iDces,  from  pursuing  his  claun  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  He  sent  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  ikien  into  Italy,  under  prince  Eugene,  who  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Adige,  along  which  the  Frenich  troops  were  posted ;  entered  their 
intrenchments  at  Caipi,  and  obliged  them  to  cover  themselves  behind  the 
Mincio.f  4)  In  consequence  of  this  advantage,  and  others  by  which  it  was 
foUoweo,  the  imperialists  became  masters  of  all  the  country  between  the 
Adige  and  the  Adda:  they  even  penetrated  into  the  territory  of  BrescianOf 
and  the  French  foutid  it  necessary  to  retire  beyond  the  Oglio.(5) 

The  mareschal  de  Catinat,  who  was  second  in  command,  began  to  suspect 
that  an  the  misfortunes  of  the  French,  in  the  field,  Could  not  proceed  from 
the  superior  genius  of  prmce  Eugene.  He  became  doubtful  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  duke  of  Savo^jr,  and  communicated  his  suspicidns  to  Lewis  XIV.,  who, 
not  thinking  it  possible  that  his  interests  could  be  betrayed  by  a  prince  so 
intimately  connected  with  his  family;  ascribed  these  surmises  to  impatience 
or  private  disgust,  and  sent  the  mareschal  de  ViUeroy  to  supersede  Catmat 
Anxious  to  signalize  himself  by  some  great  action,  ViUeroy,  in  concert  with 
the  eommander-in-chief,  attempted  to  surprise  the  imperialists  in  their  camp 
as  Ghiari;  but  the  duke  of  Savoy  having  acquainted  prince  Eugene  of  this 
design,  and  of  the  disposition  oi  the  intended  attack,  the  French  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss.(6) 

During  these  operations  in  Italy,  the  English  and  Dutch  were  engaged  in 
fhiitless  negotiations  with  France ;  which  were  continued  rather  to  ^ain  time* 
in  order  to  make  preparations  for  war,  than  with  any  hope  of  preseivmg  the 
peace  of  Europe.  At  last,  the  departure  of  the  French  ambassador,  D*Avaux 
iioffl  the  Hague,  put  an  end  to  even  the  appearance  of  a  negotiation:  .and 
the  SQcoesses  of  the  emperar*  though  by  no  means  decisive,  made  his  cause 
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be  ▼ieu'ed  with  a  more  favouEable  eye«  He  had  already  secured  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  through  the  channel  of  hia  vanity,  by  dignifying  him  with 
the  title  of  king  of  Prussia.  The  German  princes,  in  general,  were  ihduced 
to  depart  from  Sieir  proposed  neutrality.  The  king  of  flhsland,  though  stiU 
thwarted  by  his  parhament,  had  resolved  upoii  a  war;  ana  the  king  of  Den* 
mark,  gamed  by  a  subsidiary  treaty,  was  ready  to  assist  him  with  a  body  of 
troop8.\l)  . 

In  proportion  as  Leopold  observed  the  increase  of  the  inclination  of  the 
maritime  powers  for  war,  he  rose  in  his  demands  with  respect  to  the  terms 
of  the  projected  adllance.  He  at  one  time  seemed  determined  to  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy ;  but  finding  William 
and  the  states  resolute  against  engaging  in  such  an  ambitious  project,  he 
moderated  his  views,  and  came  into  their  proposals.  They  would  only  un- 
dertake to  procure  for  him  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy,  and  to  recover 
Flanders,  as  a. barrier  for  Holland.  Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  the  famous 
treaty,  generally  known  bv  the  name  of  the  Grand  AijLiancb,  was  signed  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  emperor,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  states- 
general  01  the  United  Provinces.^3)  The  avowed  objects  of  this  treaty  were, 
*'  The  procuring  satisfaction  to  his  imperial  majesty  in  regard  to  the  Spanish 
succession;  the  obtaining  of  security  to  the  English  and  Dutch  for  their 
dominions  and  commerce ;  the  preventing  the  union  of  the  two  great  mo- 
narchies of  France  and  Spain ;  and  the  hindering  the  French  from  possessinff 
the  Spanish  dominions  in  America.**  It  was  also  stipulated,  that  the  king  of 
England  and  the  states  might  retain  for  themselves  wRatever  lands  and  citie» 
they  should  conquer  m  both  Indies.(3)  And  the  contacting  powers  agreed 
to  employ  two  months,  m  attempting  to  obtain,  by  amicable  means,  the  satis- 
faction and  security  they  demanded. 

While  this  confederacy,  whieh  afterward  lighted,  with  so  much  fury,  the 
flames  of  war  in  the  soudiem  parts  of  Europe,  was  forming,  the  north-east 
quarter  was  deeply  inyolved  in  blood.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  no  sooner 
raised  the  sif  ge  of  Copenhagen,  in  consequence  of  his  treaty  with  the  king 
of  Denmark,  in  the  year  1700,  than  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Russians, 
who  had  undertaken  the  siege  of  Narva,  with  eighty  thousand  men.  Charles, 
with  only  eight  thousand  men,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  place ;  and  having 
carried,  without  difficulty,  all  the  outposts,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  Russian 
camp.  As  soon  as  the  artillery  had  made  a  breach  in  the  intrenchments,  ^a 
accordingly  ordered  aii  assault  to  be  made  with  screwed  bayonets,  under 
favour  of  a  storm  of  snow,  which  the  wind  drove  full  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
The  Russians,  for  a  time,  stood  the  shock  with  firmness ;  but,  after  an  en- 
gagement of  fhree  hours,  their  intrenchments  were  forced  on  all  sides,  with 
ffreat  slaughter,  and  Charles  entered  Narva  in  triumph.(4)  About  eight 
thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  the  action;  many  were  drowned  in  the 
Narva,  by  the  breaking  down  of  a  bridge  under  the  fugitives ;  near  thirty 
thousand  were  made  prisoners ;  and  all  their  magazines,  artillery,  and  bag- 
gage fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swede8.(5)  Charles  -dismissed  all  his  pri- 
soners, after  disarming  them,  except  the  officers,  whom  he  treated  with  great 
generosity. 

The  czar  vras  not  present  in  this  battle*  He  had  imprudently,  though 
perhaps  fortunately,  left  his  camp,  in  order  to  forward  the  approach  of 
another  army,  with  which  he  hoped  to  surround  the  king  of  Sweden.  When 
informed  of  the  disaster  before  Narva,  he  was  chagrined,  but  not  discouraged. 
^  I  knew  that  the  Swedes  would  beat  us,'*  said  he ;  ^'  but,  in  time,  they  will 
teach  us  to  become  their  cdQquerors.'*(6)  Conformable  to  this  opinion* 
though  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  instead  of  advancing  against  the 
victor,  he  evacuated  all  the  provinces  he  had  invaded,  and  led  back  his  raw 
troops  into  his  own  country;  where  he  employed  himself  in  disciplining 
them,  and  in  civilizing  his  people,  not  doubting  but  he  should  one  day  be  able 
to  crush  his  hvaL 
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In  the  mean  timet  thB  ^^T^g  of  SWeden,  haTin|f  passed  the  XKrinter  at  Narva, 
took  the  field  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  with  all  the  towering  hopes 
of  a  youthful  conqueror.  He  entered  Livonia,  and  appeared  in  the  neigh- 
hournood  of  Riga,  which  the  king  of  Poland,  had  in  vain  besieged  the  pre- 
ceding campaign.  The  Poles  and  Sdxons  were  posted  along  the  Duna,  which 
is  very,  broad  at  that  place ;  and  Charles,  who  lay  oh  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  was  under  the  necessity  of  forcing  a  passage.  This  he  effected,  although 
with  much  difficulty;  the  Swedes  being  driven  back  ii^to  the  river,  after  they 
had  formed  themselves  upon  the  land.  Their  young  king  rallied  (hem  in  the 
water;  and  leading  them  to  the  charge  in  a  more  compact  body»  repulsed 
mareschal  .Stenau,  who  commanded*  the  Saxons,  ^d  advanced  into  the  plain. 
There  a  general  engagement  ensued,  and  the  Swedes  gained  a  complete  but 
bloody  victoiy.(l)  Tlie  enemy  lost  near  three  thousand  men,  with  all  their 
artillery  and  baggage.  The  loss  of  the  Swedes  was  very  considerable,  the 
dnke  of  Courland  having  penetrated  three  times  into  the  heart  of  the  king* 
guards.(3) 

Immediately  after  this  victonr,  Charles  advanced  to  Mittan,  the  capital  of 
Courland.  '  That  city,  and  all  the  towns  in  the  dutchy  surrendered  to  him  at 
discretion.  His  expedition  thither  was  rather  a  journey  than  a  military  en* 
terpnse.  From  Couriand  he  passed  into  Lithuania,  conquering  every  thing 
in  nis  progress ;  and  he  is  said  to  hav«  felt  a  particular  satisfaction,  when 
lie  entered  in  triumph  the  town.of  Birzen,  where  Augustus,  king  of  Poland, 
and  the  C2ar  Peter,  had  planned  his  destruction,  but  a  few  months  before.  (3) 
It  was  here  that,  under  the  stimulating  hifluence  of  resentment,  he  formed 
the  great  project  of  dethroning  Augustus,  by  means  of  his  own  subjects. 
That  prince  had  been  accustomed  to  govern  despotically  in  Saxony ;  and 
fondly  imagining  that  he  might  exercise  the  same  authority  in  Polandf,  as  in 
his  hereditary  dominions,  be  lost  the  hearts  of  his  new  people.  The  Poles 
murmured  at  seeinir-  their  towns  enslaved  by  Saxon  garrisons,  and  their 
frontiers  cohered  with  Russian  armies.  Moro  jealbus  of  their  liberty  than 
ambftious'^  of  conquest,  they  considered  the  war  with  Sweden  as  an  artful 
measure  of  the  court,  in  order  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  the  introduction  of 
foreign  |roop8*(4) 

Charies  Xn.  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  these  discontents,  and  snc- 
eseded  be3rond  his  fondest  hopes.  But  in  the  prosecution  of  this,  and  his 
other  ambitious  projects,  we  must  leave  him  for  a  time,  in  order  to  contem- 
plate  a  more  important  scene  of  action. 


LETTER  XXL 

Ewnpe^Jrom  theBegwmng  of  ikt  general  War,  in  1701,  to  the  Offers  qf  Peace 
made  hy  Franeef  in  17P6»  and  the  Union  of  England  asid  SdoUomL 

NoTWiTHBTAimni^  the  alliance  which  the  king  of  England  had  concluded 
with  the  emperor  and  the  states-general,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he 
could  have  prevailed  upon  his  people  to  engage  heartily  in  a  new  continental 
war,  had  it  not  been  for  an  unforeseen  measure,  which  roused  their  resent* 
ment  against  France.  Soon  after  the  signing  of  the  grand  aUiahce,  James 
\L  died  at  St.  Germains;  and  Lewis  XIV.,  in' violation  of  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick,  acknowledged  the  son  of  that  unfortunate  prince  king  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  under  the  title  of  James  III, 

Whether  Lewis  was  induced  to  this  measure  by  generosity  of  sentiment, 
or  what  the  French  writers  term  the  eleoadan  and  eentibUity  tf  his greai  sovd; 
by  the  tears  of  the  widow  of  the  deceased  prince,  seconded  hj  the  entreaties 
of  Madame  do  Mamtenon,  or  by  political  motives,  is  a  matter  of  very  little 
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coQsajoeiice.  li  ii  probable,  however,  that  he  was  partly  influenced  by  po- 
litical (^usiderationa ;  ttiati  believinff  war  to  be  unayoidable,  he  hoped,- by 
thus  encouraging  the  iacobites,  to  be  able  to  disturb  the  English  goverA- 
ment;  especially,  as  tne  declining  health  of  William  made  bis  de^th  be 
regarded  as  np  distant  event,  and  the  party  in  favour  of  the  direct  line  of 
succession  was  still  powerful  in  all  the  three  British  kingdoms.  But  what- 
ever might  be  the  motive  of  the  French  monarch  for  such  a  measure;  whe- 
ther it  sprung  from  weakness,  generosity,  or  selfishness,  it  hurried  hinl  into 
a  war,  for  which  h6  was  very  Utile  prepared,  and  which  reduced  him,  in  a 
few  years,  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  grandeur  to  the  lowest  state  of 
despondency.  France,  exhausted  by  her  former  efforts,  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  recover  new  strength;  and  Spain,  languishing  under  every  kind  of 
political  malady,  was  only  a  load  upon  her  shoulders.  .  But  the  supply  of  the 
precious  metals,  which  she  was  suffered,  by  the  negligence  of  the  maritinie 
DOwers,  |o  procure  from  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  and  particulailv 
mm  those  on  the  South  Sea,  enabled  her  to  maintain  the  contest  much 
longer  than  would  have  been  possible  for  her  merely  witii  her  own  internal 
iesources.(l) 

The  marquis  de  Torcy  attempted  in  vain  to  apologize  to  the  king  of  Eng* 
land  for  the  conduct  of  his  master:  the  affroqt  to  William  was  too  flagrant 
lo  be  patieqtly  borne.  He  instantly  recalled  hia  ambassador  from  the  court 
of  France,  and  ordered  the  French  envoy  to  quit  his  dominions.  Nor  did 
the  English  pailiament,  to  which  William  made  a  speech  well  suited  to  the 
occasion,  discover  less  resentment  at  the  insult  ofrered  to  their  sovereign, 
and  to  themselves,  by  the  French  mcmarch;  in  presuming  to. declare  who 
ahoiild  be  their  king,  and  in  naming  a  person  excluded  from  the  soooeasioti 
by  an  act  of  the  whole  legisUture.  Tliey  parsed  a  bill  of  attainder  against 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  for  assunung  the  title  of  king  of  England; 
and  also  a  bill  to  oblige  all  persons,  holding  any  office  in  church  or  state,  to 
abjure  his  claim  to  the  orown.  They  entered  warmly  into  the  idea  of  the 
war,  which  was  eagerly  desired  by  the  people ;  voted  forty  thousand  men  for 
land  service,  agreeable  to  the  terms  of  the  grand  alliance,  and  an  equal 
number  for  the  navy.  And  they  presented  an  address  to  the  throoey  re* 
questmg  the  king  to  insert  in  thetreaty  an  article,  which  was  readily  absented 
lo  by  tne  contracting  powers,  Thpt  no  peace  should  be  concluded  with 
France,  until  i^aration  was  made  by  the  French  monarch  for  the  indignity 
offered  to  his  majesty  and  the  English  nation,  ia  owning  and  declaring  the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales  king  of  £ngland.(3) 

William,  thus  supported  in  his  favourite  scheme,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  his  parliament  and  people,  was  making  vast  preparations  for  opening  the 
ensuing  campaign,  when  a  fall  from  his  horse  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which 
put  a  period  to  his  life,  but  not  his  bold  designs.O)  He  was  a  prince  of 
great  vigour  of  mind,  firmness  of  temper,  and  intrepidity^  of  spirit ;  but  ua- 
graceful  in  his  person  and  address^  disgustingly  cold  in  ms  manner,  and  dry^ 
silent,  and  solitary  in  his  humour.  To  a  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
and  a  steady  perseverance  in  his  plans,  rather  than  to  any  extraordinary 
talents>  either  m  a  civil  or  militaiy  capacity,  he  owed  that  high  reputation 
and  extensive  influence  which  he  so  long  enjoyed  among  the  princes  of 
Cluistendom*  He  was,  however,  an  able  politician  and  a  good  soldier,  though 
not  a  great  cominander.  He  has  been  severely  an^  justly  blamed  for  thowe 
intrigues  which  he  employed  to  dethrone  his  uncle  and  Ikther-in4aw.  But 
as  William's  heart  seema  to  have  been  as  dead  to  the  sympathetic  feelihn, 
as  his  soul  was  insensible  to  the  charms  of  literature  and  the  beamies  of  the 
elegnnt  arts,  it  is  possible  that,  while  guiding  the  great  poHtical  system,  he 
might  be  led  by  the  illusions  of  ambition,  uiraer  the  appearance  of  principle, 
to  thmk  the  tiea  of  blood,  and  even  the  right  of  inheritance,  a  necessary  sa- 
crifice to  the  welHedfe  of  Europe,  and  the  interests  of  the  reformed  religioiw 

.     GDBmHibodli^vt  .^MtnMrif.Ju.io^i'ras.  (?)  Bivnrt,  «U  m«^ 
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MD0Modf  «l  lewC,  was  oUiged  to  him  for  abetting  her  cause,  in  her  grand 
ftniggle  for  liberty  and  a  Pvoteatant  succeeeion*  But  she  has  deariy  paid 
for  ttoae  Uetaingay  by  being  involTed  in  wasting  foreign  wars,  partly  indeed 
tendered  necessary  by  the  snpineness  of  her  two  preceding  princes,  bat  in 
which  she  ou^t  naturally  to  have  had  no  concern;  by  the  introduction  of 
the  infamous  practice  of  corrupting  parliamehts,  in  order  to  enga^fe  them  to 
support  those  wain  i  and  l^  their  unavoidable  consequence,  a  gnevous  na- 
tional debt,  whidi,  daily  accnmulatingi  and  augmenting  the  weight  of  gorem- 
meat,  threatens  us  with  the  worst  of  ^vils.(l) 

The  death,  of  the  king  of  England  threw  the  allies  into  the  utmost  consler* 
nation,  and  occasioned  the  highest  joy  at  the  court  of  France.  But  that  joy 
was  of  short  duration.  The  quiet  succession  of  Anne,  princess  of  Denmark, 
eldest  snrviring  daughter  of  JamesIL  to  the  English  thronci  conformable  to 
the  act  of  settlement,  and  her  early  declaration  of  her  resolution  to  pursue 
he  obfects  of  the  grand  alliance,  revired  the  spirit  of  the  confederates ;  while 
the  choice  of  her  ministera,  and  the  vigour  of  their  measures,  blasted  all  the 
hopes  ihat  Lewis  and  the  court  of  St.  Germains  had  founded  on  the  decease 
of  William.  Lord  Godolphin  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treaisury ;  and 
the  eail  of  Marlborough,  whose  eldest  daughter  waii  married  to  Godolphin's 
son,  and  whose  wife  Imd  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  the  queen,  was 
i^ypointed  commander-m-ehief  of  the  English  forces  in  Flanders,  and  imme* 
diately  despaidied  to  Holland,  in  the  character  of  ambassador  extraordinary 
to.thestates.(8) 

Thus  connected  by  family  interest,  as  well  as  political  views,  these  two 
great  men  conducted  with  harmony  the  affiiin  of  England,  and  even  acquired 
a  more  decided  influence  on  the  continent  than  liad  ever  been  possessed  by 
William.  They  not  oiriy  kept  more  compact  and  entire  all  the  parts  of  that 
vast  machine,  the  grand  alliance,  but  communicated  a  more  rapid  and  vigor- 
ous motion  to  the  whole.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  succeeded  in  evei^  part 
of  his  negotiation  with  the  states :  he  animated,  them  to  a  full  exertion  of 
their  strength }  and  gained  so  far  on  their  ooniidence,  that  they  raised  him  to 
the  chief  oomm^d  of  their  troops.  All  the  allies  engaged,  with  alacrity,  to 
fomish  their  several  quotas ;  and  war  was  declared  against  France,  on  thff 
same  day,  at  London,  tne  Hague,  and  Vienna.(3) 

The  tni  Campaign,  however,  was  not  distmguished  by  any  great  event 
in  Italy  the  imperialists,  under  prince  Eugene,  being  outnumbered  by  the 
combined  armies  of  France  and  Spain,  gained  no  advantage.  There  Philip 
T.  (having  left  the  government  of  nis  new  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  queen, 
assisted  by  a  council,  and  passed  into  Naples)  nominally  commanded  in 
person  ;(4/and  but  nominally ;  all  the  operations,  being  really  directed  by  the 
duke  de  Yendome.  His  presence,  however,  inspired  confidence  into  his 
troops;  and  prkice  Eugene  was  not  only  forced  to  raise  the  blockade  of 
Maatan,  but  in  some  degree  worsted,  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Yendome  near 
Luaara.(6) 

The  imperialists  were  not  more  snooessful  on  the  Upper  Rhine ;  where  the 
prince  of  Baden,  though  elated  with  the  taking  of  Landau,  was  defeated  at 

proportkMi  of  pohlfe  debt,  bf  taereMing  dmilatloBi,  and  enatliit  a  new  ipeciei  of  MOMr, 
)  be  emplqjred  in  any  beneficial  undertaking,  bjr  ineana  of  Its  transferable -quality,  and  jet 
i  prailt,  even  while  ft  Ifet  idle,  It  rappoeed  to  be  of  adrantage  to  a  trading  people.    Bat 


0)  A 
alwafaiaa^f  lo 


, /  of  eTenr  ipedea  of  maaafbctare,  have  hiut  tlie  sale  of  our  coounoditiea  i» 

. .  have  atrengtbened  tlie  eoalavhig  Influence  of  the  crown,  by  increaaing  the  number 

of  Us  depeadants,  If  not  broke,  tai  some  measnm,  the  fiae  spirit  of  the  people,  by  mulUplying  thdr  na- 

(S)  Burnet,  book  vil.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 

(4)  The  parting  of  Philip  and  his  yoong  queen,  hlmseiras  yonng,  was  preceded  by  many  r 
Kwderawa.    One  day,  wMfa  both  were  bathed  In  keaia,  this  amiable  and  acaomplisbed  prtoci 
esaHOf  tha  eoaitteia  ask  the  king,  if  ha  should  pass  the  niaht  wtik  her,  all  bar  sanal""^ - 
tepnBMMorKdndftiiaookher,«idslMpassk»aitsi^amlalinad,  **Oh,myOod!  oti 
mmalMioiM  would  they  eut  off  «v«ittMirigMar    JllMkdsA>aaist,liaa.iL 
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Fridlengfen,  by  the  marquis  de  Villara,  immediately  after  created  a  mareachal 
of  France.  ^  I  have  heard,*?  says  Voltaire,  ^  mareschal  Villara  declare  moue 
than  once,  that  a«  he  was"  marching  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  after  the 
battle  was  gained,  a  voicfe  called,  fVe  are  undone  !  On  hearing  this,  all  his 
ttoops  fled.  He  ran  after  theiHt  ciying,  Come  hack,  my  Jriends  I  the  victory  i» 
oure.  Long  live  the  hine!  Tne  trembling  soldiers  repeated,  Xotur  Hot  the 
king!  but  continued  to  ny :  and  the  marquis  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
rallying  the  conquerors.*'(l)  On  such  trivial  circumstances  often  depended 
the  issue  of  the  greatest  battles.  Had  a  single  regiment  of  imperialists 
appeared  during  this  panic,  the  French,  so  lately  victorious,  would  hiave  been 
totally  routed. 

The  house  of  Bourbon  was  less  fortunate  on  the  side  of  Flanders.  The 
allies  began  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Keyserswaert,  which  the  elector 
of  Colore  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  French^  and  which  surrendered 
after  a  siege  of  two  months.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  commanded  the 
French  army,  having  under  him  mareschal  Boumers,  it  was  expected  wduld 
either  have  attempted. the  relief  of  that  important  idace,  or  have  invested 
some  other ;  but,  by  a  strange  piece  of  misconduct,  he  lay  almost  totally  in* 
active  during  the  whole  siege,  and  till  the  earl  of  Marlborough  arrived  to 
take  the  command  of  the  allied  army.(3)  Marlborough,  who  was  no  less 
prudent  than  active,  and  who  may  be  said  to  have  united  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  hero  to  the  caution  and  foresight  of  the  consummate  general, 
resolved  immediately  to  attack  the  duke  of  Burgundy:  and  had  he  not  been 
Kstrained  by  the  timidity  of  the  field  deputies  of  the  states,  he  would  have 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  French.(3)  Though  thus  confined  in  his 
operations,  the  English  oommandei*  contrived,  by  masterly  movements,  by 
marches  and  counter-marches,  to  throw  himself  between  the  enemy  and  the 
principal  toWns  of  Spanish  Guelderland ;  where  he  reduced,  successively  and 
without  molestation,  Venlo,  Ruremonde,  and  Liege  $  conquests  of  the  great- 
est importance,  as  by  the  acquisition  of  those  places  the  navigation  of  the 
Maese  was  opened,  and  a  free  communication  withr.Maestricht.(4)    ' 

The  operations  at  sea  were  even  more  favourable  to  the  allies,  than  those 
by  laud ;  though  Hot  in  all  respects  equal  to  their  hopes.  The  confederate 
fleet,  under  sir  George  Rooke,  consisting  of  fifty  English  and  Dutch  ships  of 
the  line,  with  twelve  thousand  troops  on  board,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  appeared  before  Cadiz,  and  summoned  that  city  to  surrender  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  or  run  the  hazard  of  ah  attack  from  such  a  formidable  ar- 
mament But  the  governor  paid  no  regard  to  this  threat.  The  pUce  was 
much  stronger  than  the  besiegers  expected ;  so  that  the  duke  of  Ormond 
found  it  necessary  to  re-embark  his  troops  after  they  had  taken  fort  St.  Ca- 
tharine, made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  fort  Matagorda,  and  pillaged  port 
St.  Mary,  contrary  to  his  express  orders.  His  next  attempt  was  more  for- 
tunate. 

The  confederates,  after  leaving  Cadiz,  sailed  for  Vigo,  where  the  galleons, 
under  convoy  of  twenty-three  French  ships  of  war,  commanded  by  the  count 
de  Cbateau-Renaud,  were  just  arrived  from  America.  As  the  wealth  on 
board  these  galleons  was  considered  as  the  chief  resource  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, and  even  of  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon,  Lewis  XIV.  expecting  to 
share  in  it,  the  utmost  precaution  had  been  taken  to  secure  them.(5)  Thev 
were  carried  up  into  a  basin,  through  a  narrow  entrance,  one  side  of  which 
was  defended  by  a  fort,  the  other  4)y  platforms  mounted  with  cannon.  A 
boom  was  thrown  across  the  mouth  of  the  basin,  and  within  the  boom  the 
French  squadron  was  drawn  up.  But  all  these  obstacles  were  not  sufficient 
to  discourage  the  confederates,  when  animated  by  the  hopes  of  so  rich  a 
booty.    The  duke  of  Ormond  having  landed  part  ojf  his  troops,  took  the 

<I)  SUOty  «hap.  xviL  '  (3^  Duke  oTBerwidc'i  Mem  vol.  t. 

O)  Bamet,  book  tIL  Duke  of  Berwiok't  Mtm.  voL  1.  "  We  were  ixwted  In  ■ueh  «  naiiMr,**  nyi  Um 
4ake  of  Bervteii, « '  tbat  we  ebould  lutve.beeii  beaten  without  being  able  lo  ttir:  our  left  bdog  vcty  high, 
»nd  our  right  auak  into  a  cul-de-«ic  between  iwo  dvuleti."    Mm,  ubi  eutK 

U)  UL  ibid.  (5)  Mm,  ds  JT^mIUs,  torn.  li. 
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eastle :  the  boom  was  broken  by  the  fleet ;  and  the  French  admiral,  perceitr* 
tag  that  all  farther  resistance  would  be  Vain,  set  fire  to  his  ships.  The  gal- 
leons followed  the  desperate  example ;  but  the  English  and  Dutch  were  at 
hand^  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Six  ships  of  war  were  taken,  seven  sunk, 
and  nine  burnt.  Of  thirteen  galleons,  nine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors, and  four  were  destrojred ;  and  although  the  greater  part  of  the  trea- 
sure had  been  landed,  and  carried  tOe  Lagos,  the  booty  was  immense,  and  the 
coni^temation  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  excessivp.(  1  )^ 

Before  intelligence  of  this  important  blow  arriyed  in  England,  both  houses 
of  parliament  had  congratulated  her  msjesty  on  the  success  of  her  arms, 
under  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  was  soon  aftercreated  a  duke,  and  liberal 
supi^ies  wero  voted  for  carrying  on  the  war.  The  good-humour  of  the  par- 
liament was  increased  by  the  new?  of  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  fleet  at 
Vigo:  the  .hopes  of  the  nation  ran  high :  the  most  vigorous  preparations 
were  made,  and  the  affairs  of  the  allies  every  where  wore  a.  very  favourable 
aspect,  llie  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  been  long  wavering,  openly  deserted 
the  interests  of  France  and  Spain,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  emperor, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  he  being  not  only  a  grandson 
of  Lewis  XIll:  but  father-in-law  to  the  duke  of  Burs^undy  and  PhiUp  V. 
From  motives  of  interest,  Peter  VI.  king  of  Portugal,  suso  united  himself  to 
the  conlederates.(d)  ^ 

To  the  defection  of  those  two  princes,  the  French  ascribed  their  subsequent 
misfortunes  in  the  war.  Lewis  XIV.,  however,  made  great  preparations  for 
opening  the  next  campaign,  and  was  by.no  means  wanting  in  success.  Mean- 
time the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  firm  ally  of  France,  carried  on  hostilities 
With  vigour  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  He  took  Neuberg,  on  the  Danube, 
early  in  the  season;  he  defeated  the  imperialists  at  Pass^u;  and  having 
taken  Burglenfield  and  Ratisbon,  was  joined  at  Dutlingen  by  niareschal  Vil- 
lars.  Afterward,  disappointed  in  an  attempt  to  enter  '^rrol,  and  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  French  army  in  Italy,  he  rejoined  Villars  in  Suabia. 
They  crossed  the  Danube ;  and  Villars  understandilig  that  the  count  de  Sti- 
rnm,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  was  on  his  march  to  join  the  for- 
midable army  ofHhe  prince  of  Baden,  near  Donawert,  said  to  the  elector, 
*^  We  must  prevent  thu :  we  must  advance  and  attack  Stirum."  The  elector 
Hesitated,  and  said  he  woidd  consult  with  his  ministers  and  generals.  '*  I  am 
our  minister  and  general!^  replied  Villars: — **Can  you  want  any  other 
counsel  than  mine,  when  the  question  is  about  giving  battle  T — Full  of  appre- 
hensions fqr  his  dominions,  the  elector  was  still  averse  from  the  mareschal*s 
proposal,  and  not  a  little  displeased  at  this  freedom.    "^  Well  !**  said  Villars^ 


fo\md  himself  under  the  necessity  of  fighting  against  his  judgment. (S)  They 
attacked  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of  Hockstet,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Three  thousand  of  the  imperialists  were  killed ;  four  thousana  were  made 
Ittisoners ;  and  all  their  artillery  and  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. The  victorious  ann^  put  the  elector  of  Bavaria  in  possession  of 
Auffsburg;  and  the  road  to  Vienna  being  thiis  laid  open,  the  emperor  trem- 
bled in  his  capital.  (4) 

The  consternation  of  Leopold  was,  in  some  measure,  excusable.  The  duke 
of  Borffundy,  who  commanded  the  French  army  on  the  side  of  Alsace,  having 
under  him  tne  mareschals  Tallard  and  Vauban,  had  made  himself  master  of 
Old  Brisac ;  and  Tallard,  before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  not  only  retook 

0)  Mm.  ie  Jifoamet,  torn.  li.  Burnet,  book  vU.  Utu  of  fJu  JIdmirais,  vol.  ItK  Lewli  XIV.,  iviw 
tonibkoed,  wiUi-  the  most  lumUable  aiid  bloody  ambition,  a  atraiwe  mixture  of  piety  and  redpiaUoiH 
writes  thus  In  a  eonaolatory  letter  to  the  .queen  of  Spain,  then  at  tbe  bead  of  the  government:— '^  Evenu 
are  la  the  handt  of  God^  who  often  draws  good  bat  of  what  we  consider  as  ovr  greatest  miafortunea.  If 
a  is  poasiUe  to  jmveat  the  bad  efibcts  Hi  Uiat  disaaiar  which  has  happened^  your  majesiy  has  pravoQlad ' 
lliem.*'    Mtm.deM'onUu.tomAl  (3)  Burnet.    VoltalrcL 

O)  These  particulan  are  related  bv  Tdtaln  fram  the  maimaeript  Mmmrs  tfMtnttktil  d$  FtUmrtu 
wiiUttibfUaMlC   «Mel«,ebap.zvX  (il  M.lhU. 
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Landaut but defectedt  with ma\  8laughter« an aroiy of  U19  alUefvoader tlie- 
prince  of  Heise,  who  was  advancing  to  its  reli^f.(l)  In  Italy,  where  Staieni* 
oerg  commanded  for  the  emperor,  the  duke  de  Veodome  disarmed,  by  surpnsep 
the  troops  of  the  .duke  of  Savoy,  reduced  B^rsillio,  defeated  Viscontif  ami 
took  possession  of  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Modena.(a) 

The  French  were  less  successful  in  U^e  Netherlands ;  w)wve  the  diike  of 
Marlborough,  having  concerted  measures  with  the  states,  was '^naUed  to 
appear  early  xn  the  field.  He  opeiied  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Bonne, 
a  strong  city  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower,  Rhine,  and  the  usual  resideuce.of  th^ 
elector  of  Cologne.  That  princ^e,  brother  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  had  (daced 
Boilne,  with  his  other  dominions,  in  the  hands  of  the  French  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Though  gallantly  defended  by  the  marquis  d^Alegre,  it  was 
forced  to  surrender,  after  a  siege  of  twelve  days.  But  notwithstanding  this 
early  success,  and  the  supposed  weakness  of  the  enemy,  Marlborough  HHind 
It  impracticable  to  penetrate  into^ Flanders;  the  French  army,  under  the 
mareschals  Boufflers  and  Villeroy,  keeping  eautiously  withia  their  lincfs,  and 
the  English  general  not  juidgiuff  it  prudent  to  attempt  to  force  them«(3>  He 
therefore  marched  back  towards  the  Maese,  where  he  took  Huy  and  Lunburg* 
And  Gueldres,  after  a  blockade  and  bombardment  of  near  eighteen  QiOQths« 
also  surrendered  to  the  allies,(4) 

These  acquisitions,  however,  were  by  no  means  a  balance  to  the  adv^ 
tages  of  the  enemy  in  other  quarters ;  more  especially  as  the  operations  of 
the  allies  at  sea,  during  the  summer,  had  been  languid  and  undecisive,  in 
some  respects  unfortunate ;  and  their  negligence  so  great,  that  the  ^[laAish 
treasure  from  the  Havana,  the  Joint  produce  of  the  mines  of  Mei^co  and 
Peru,  had  arrived  safe,  under  convoy  of  a  French  fleet,  and.  furnished  the 
house  of  Bourbon  with  fresh  resources  for  continuing  the  war.  But  the  con* 
federates  were  not  discouraged  by  their  losses ;  nor  by  an  insurrection  ia 
Hungary,  which  spread  devastation  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  The  English 
parliament,  seized  with  a  kind  of  military  fury^  voted  the  most  liberal  supplies 
for  the  ensuing  campaign;  and  the  emperor,  emboldened  by  the  alliance  o( 
Portugal,  from  which  a  passage  might  be  opened  into  the  heart  of  the  disputed 
monarchy,  made  his  son  Charles  assume  the  title  of  king  of  Spain,  he  himself 
and  the  king  of  the  Romans  renouncing  all  claim  to  any  part  of  the  succes« 
sion.  Immediately  after  this  ambitious  step  the  archdijdie  set  ont  lor  the 
Haffue.  From  Holland  he  passed  over  to  England ;  where  he  was  treated 
with  great  respeet,  and  conducted  to  Lisbon  by  a  powerful  fleet,  having  on 
board  a  considerable  body  of  land  forces.  (5) 

While  the  queen  of  England  was  exerting  herself  ^ith  so  mach  ^vigour  in 
A  foreign  quarrel,  in  which  her  subjects  were*  little  mterested,  the  greatest 
disorders  prevailed  in  her  own  dominions.  The  fennent  in  Seotland,  oeca* 
sibned  by  the  miscarriage  of  the  settlement  at  Darien,  had  never  yet  fully 
subsided;  and  although  that  kingdom  readily  acknowledged  the  queen's 
authority,  the  hottest  jealousies  there  prevailed,  among  all  r^ks  of  men, 
respecting  the  independence  of  their  crown,  and  the  freedom  of  their  com* 
merce.  These  jealousies  were  fomented  by  the  insidious  arts  of  the  Jacobs 
ites,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  aided  by  a  political 
oversight. 

When  the  English  legislature  settled  the  succession  of  the  crown  on  the 
house  of  Hanover,  king  William  had  neglected  to  take  the  same  precaution 
in  regard  to  Scotland ;  so  that  the  succession  to  that  crown  was  still  open.. 
This  circumstance  was  now  eagerly  seized  by  two  sets  of  men :— by  the 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  who  hoped  to.  bring  in  the  pretended  prince 
of  Wales ;  and  by  some  real  patriots,  who  meant  to  make  use  of  it,  in  order 
to  rescue  their  country  from  that  abject  dependeuce,  and  even  slavery,  into 
which  it  had  fallen,  and  in  which  it  had  continued,  ever  since  its  native  sove* 
reigns  had  added  the  weight  of  the  crown  of  England  to  their  ancient  pre* 
rpga^ive#    Besides  these  men,  many  otheis,  who  were  well  disposed  towards 

O)  eiiniet.    Voltatr«.    Hanaolc.  (9)  Id.  Md. 

i9)Puk«or^awiiBk*f  jtfMbwLL    BQfMi,bookHl         (4)  U.IMi         ^  Burnt.   IfoSfete: 
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Ili0  PiotesiaBt  raeeestioii,  zeslously  opposed  the  MftUement  of  the  Seottieh 
crown  on  the  deecen^ants  of  the  princess  Sophia,  before  the  ratification  of 
certain  articles,  which  should  provide  for  the  independence  of  the  kingdoniy 
0^  onite  it  intimately  with  En(fiand.(l) 

Nor  was  the  Eng^sh  nation  free  from  discontents;  The  queen,  by  tl^ow* 
ing  herself  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  tories,  had  roused  the  resentment 
of  the  whifts,  who  were  in  a  manner  proscribed,  and  debarred  frdm  office : 
and  an  ardent  desire  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  the  grand  alliance,  , 
which  they  themselves  iiad  formedt  onW  had  prevented  them  hitherto  from 
obstmcting  the  measures  of  government  But  their  patience,  under  neglect, 
was  at  last  worn  out :  they  became  jealous,  and  not  without  reason,  of  designs 
against  the  Protestant  succession.  The  tories,  intoxicated  with  their  good 
fortune,  had  revived  all  the  exploded  high  monarchical  and  hi{|[h-church 

Erinciples ;  and  conjecturing  that  the  queen  must  naturally  be  disposed  to 
ivour  the  succession  of  her  brother,  several  of  her  ministers  held  a  secret 
Qorrespoodence  with  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  and  hopes  were  even  enter* 
tained  by  that  court  of  obtaining  a  speedy  repeal  of  the  act  of  settlement.(9) 

In  order  to  forward  these  views,  and  to  complete  the  ruin  of  their  political 
opponents,  the  tories  pretended,  that  both  the  church  and  monarchy  were  in 
dagger,  from  the  prevalence  of  republican  and  presbyterian  principles:  and  a 
bill  against  occasional  conformity,  which  would  have  excluded  all  dissenters, 
and  consequently  a  great  number  of  the  whigs,  from  all  civil  offices  and 
pcdblio  employment^  was  twice  presented  to  parliament,  and  as*  often 
rejected.(3)  The  failure  of  this  favourite  measure,  and  several  other  circum« 
stances,  indicating  the  strength  of  the  whigs,  induced  Marlborough  and 
Godolphin,  who  are  said  to  have  been  torfes,  and  even  Jacobites  in  their  . 
hearts,  to  conceal  their  sentiment^,  and  seek  support  from  that  powerful 
party.  They  foresaw  a  formidable  opposition,  and  persuaded  the  queen,  that 
It  was  necessary  to  dispel  the  stomit  by  bringing  some  of  the  more  moderate 
whigs  into  admmistraiion,  and  dismissing^  few  of  the  most  violent  tories.(4]| 
Mr.  Harley,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  afterward  created  earl  of 
Oxford,  aiid  reputed  a  whig,  because  bred  a  dissenter,  was   accordindy 

Xinted  secretary  of  state,  in  the  room  of  the  eail  of  Nottingham ;  the 
^  of  cOroptroller-genejal  was  bestowed  on  his  friend,  Mr.  Mansel;  and, 
at  his  reeommendation,  Mr.  St  John,  since  better  khown  by  the  title  of  lord 
viscount  Bolingbroke,  was  advanced,  while  very  yonng,  to  the  lucrative  place 
of  secretary  at  war.(6)  ^  ' 

This  expedient,  however,  would  have  been  found  insufficient  to  secure  the 
ministry  against  the  violence  Of  the  whi^  had  not  the  extraordinary  success 
of  th$  next  campaign  silenced  all  opposition.  Mariborougfa,  having  concerted 
with  the  ministers  of  the  states,  during  the  mrinter,  the  plan  of  operations,  set 
out  early  in  &e  spring  to  carry  it  into  execution*  As  w  success  of  the  two 
fbregoing  campaigns,  by  making  the  allies  masters  of  the  Maese  and  Spanish 
Guelderland,  had  provided  a  strong  barrier  for  the  United  Provinces,  the  Eng<» 
lish  general  proposed  to  march  into  the  heart  of  Germany ;  in  order  to  protect 
the  emperor,  now  almost  besieged  in  his  capital,  by  the  Hungarian  malecon- 
tents,  on  one  side,  and  by  the  French  and  Bavarians,  on  the  other.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  desigp,  but  under  colour  of  penetrating  into  Fiance,  he  ordered 
the  confederate  forces  to  march  towards  Coblent£  where  he  joined  them. 
Crossing  the  Rhine  at  that  place,  and  successively  the  Maine  and  the  NeckaTf 
he  was  met  by  prince  Euffene  at  Mondelsheim. 

The  result  of  the  conference  between  these  two  great  generals  was  a 
junction  of  the  allied  army  under  Mariborough,  with  the  imperialists  com- 
manded  by  the  prince  of  Baden.  That  junction  being  effected,  Marlborough 
forced,  though  with  the  loss  of  five  thousand  men,  the  elector  of  Bavaria's 
intrenchments,  near  Dpnawert,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  the  field.  In  conr 
sequence  of  this  victory,  the  allies  got  possession  of  Doaawert,  and  obtained 
A  free  passage  over  the  Danube.    But  as  they  were  inBapabla»  for  want  q{ 


O)  LoelUwn*t.W«.   BnTi«t,bookril.  (8)  StiuHP^tvt,  C%  MoM^bookvii 
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magazines,  either  to  continue  long  on  the  banks  of  that  riteir,  or  to  penetrate 
'  intoBavaria,  their  situation  was  become  very  precarious,  and  they  eagerly 
wished  to  give  battle ;  when  the  enemy,  being  reinforced  with  thirty  thousand 
men,  under  mareschdl  Taliard,  resolTcd  to  afford  them  the  opportunity  they 
desired.  Before  the  engagement,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  also  joined' 
by  prince  Eueene,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  from  the  Upper  Rhine;  and,  in 
order  to  free  himself  from  the  timid  or  treacherous  counsels  of  the  prince  of 
Baden,  he  prevailed  on  him  to  besiege  IngOlstadt.  The  opposing  armies 
were  now  nearly  equal,  each  consisting  of  about  eighty  thousand  men.(l) 
But  the  French  generals,  Tall^  and  Marsin,  though  men  of  experience  and 
abilities,  were  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  allies ;  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
though  a  brave  prince,  could  not  be  considered  as  a  commander. 

The  French  and  Bavarians  were  advantageously  posted  on  a  hill,  havmg 
ihe  Danube  and  the  village  of  Blenheim  on  their  right :  on  their  left,  an  exten- 
sive and  thick  wood,  from  which  ran  a  rivulet,  alon?  their  front,  into  the 
Danubcb  This  rivulet  its  course  through  the  plain,  formed  an  almost  con- 
tinued morass,  the  passage  of  which  might  have  been  rendered  very  difficult, 
if  it  had  been  properly  guarded*  Twenty-eight  battalions,  and  twelve  squad- 
rons of  dragoons,  were  thrown  into  the  village  of  Blenheim':  eight  battalions 
were  also  placed  in  anothei;  village  towards  the  centre ;  in  order  to  fall,  in 
-conjunction  with  those  at  Blenheim,  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  when  they 
should  pass  the  rivulet.  Their  line,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  cavalry,  was 
weakened  by  these  detachments;  and  by  an  unaccountable  negligence, 
the  allies  were  permitted  not  only  to  pass  the  brook,  but  to  form  without 
opposition.(3) 

Marlborough,  who  commanded  the  left  winff  of  the  allies,  having  first 
passed  the  brook,  ordered  the  two  villages  to  oe  attacked  by  the  infantry, 
while  he  himself  led  his  cavalry  against  Uiose  of  Tallard.  The  attack  on  the 
villages  proved  unsuccessful ;  the  English  and  Hessians  bein^  repulsed,  after 
three  successive  attempts.  The  French  horse,  however,  m  spite  of  their 
most  vigorous  efforts,  were  oblised  to  give  nound.  They  retired  behind  the 
fire  of  ten  battalions,  which  Tallard  h^  ordered  to  advance  to  their  relief. 
But  theser  also  were  broken  by  the  Enelish  foot.  Marlborough  charged  home 
with  his  horse ;  and  drove  the  French  cavalry  with  such  precipitation  from 
the  field,  that  most  of  those  who  escaped  the  sword  were  drowned  in  the 
Danube.  The  ten  advanced  battalions  of  the  enemy's  foot  were,  at  the  same 
time,  charged  on  all  sides,  and  cut  in  pieces.  Tallard  himself  was  taken  pri- 
soner, together  with  many  other  officers  of  distinction. 

Meanwhile,  prince  Eugene,  who  commanded  the  risht  vtring  of  the  -con- 
federates, after  having  been  thrice  repulsed,  had  broken  the  French  and 
Bavarians,  under  the  elector  and  Marsm;  and  thouffh  they  could  scarce  be 
said  to  have  been  routed,  they  no  sooner  heard  of  Tiulard's  defeat,  than  they 
left  the  field,  with  every  mark  of  hurry  and  disgrace.  The  twenty-eight  bat- 
talions of  foot,  and  twelve  squadrons  of  dragoons,  in  the  village  of  Blenheim, 
all  veterans,  and  the  best  troops  in  France,  were  now  abandoned  to  their  fate. 
After  a  vigorous,  but  ineffectual  sally,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  sur 
render  at  discretion. (3) — Such,  my  dear  Philip,  was  the  famous  battle  of 
Blenheim,  in  which  the  French  and  Bavarians,  including  killed  and  taken,  lost 
near  forty  thousand  men.  Their  cartip-equipage,  baggage,  artillery,  and 
every  trophy  that  can  distinguish  a  complete  victory,  Dell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  These  trophies,  however,  were  not  acquired  without  consider- 
able loss  of  blood.  The' allies  had  five  thousand  men  killed,  and  near  eight 
thousand  woundcd.(4) 

As  no'modem  victory,  between  disciplined  armies,  was  ever  more  decisive 
than  this,  none  could  be  followed  by  more  sudden  or  important  consequences. 
The  emperor  was  relieved  from  his  fears;  the  Hungarian  malecontents  were 
overawed ;  and  the  conquests  and  dominions  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  fdl, 
at  once,  into  the  hands  of  Leopold,  who  revenged  severely  on  the  subjects  of 
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that  prince;  the  exeesees  which  had  been  committed  on  his  own.  An^xtenft 
of  seventy  leases  of  country  was  <mK>8ed  to  all  the  ravages  of  wur.  Broken, 
rained;  and  diSpeised»  the  forces  of  Lewis  XIV.  left  a  free  and  nninterrupted 
march  to  the  confederates  from  the  Danube  to  the  Rhine;  and  the  wretched 
remains  of  that  army,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  had  spread  terror 
to.  the  gates  of  Vienna,  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  within  the  frontiers  of 
France.  The  victors  crossed  the  Rhine :  they  entered  AlsaCe ;  and  the  im- 
portant fortresses  of  Landau  and  Tiierbach  surrendered  to  them  before  the 
close  of  the  campaign.(l) 

But  the  same  good  fortune  which  attended  the  arms  of  the  confederates  in 
Germany,  did  not  extend  to  every  scene  of  operations.  In  Flanders,  during 
this  summer,  the  war  being  mei^ly  defensive,. produced  no  event  either  bril- 
liant or  important.  On  the  Portuguese  side  of  Spain,  the  archduke,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  Charies  IIL,  was  able  to  make  no  progress.  On  the  con* 
trary,  Philip  V.,  assisted  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  carried  the  war  into  Portu* 
calr;  took  several  places,  and  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  the  allies  to  invade 
Castile.f  3)  In  Italy,  the  campaign  proved,  u{)on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the 
house  or  Bourbon;  The  castle  of  Suza,  the  city  of  Pignerol,  Vercelli,  Yvrea, 
and  Sansano  were  reduced  by  Vendome.(3) 

The  operations  at  sea,  during  this  memorptble  year,  were  scarcely  less  im- 
portant than  those  by  land.  The  combined  fleet  of  England  and  Hollandt 
which  carried  the  archduke  to  Lisbon,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Bar- 
celona, where  a  party  was  Supposed  to  have  been  formed  for  tne  house  of 
Austria,  appeared  before  Gibraltar;  and  that  strong  fortress, hitherto  deemed 
impregnable,  was  taken  at  the  first  assault.  Astoniished  at  the  intrepidity 
of  the  English  sailors,  who  ascended  the  mole  sword  in  hand,  ihe  governor 
immediately  surrendered  the  place ;  which  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  for  the  queen  of  Enffland.(4) 

Nor  was  the  acquisition  of  this  great  key  of  the  Mediterranean  the  only 
advantage  resulting  finom  the  enterprise.  Part  of  the  Spanish  army  employed 
in  Portugal  being  withdrawn,  for  the  purpose  of  retaking  Gibraltar,  a  stop 
was  by  that  means  put  to  the  progress  of  Philip  V.,  who  might  otherwise 
have  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Lisbon  i  and  the  French  fleet,  to  the  number 
of  fifty-two  ships  of  the  line,  under  the  count  de  Toulouse,  coming  to  the  aid 
of  the  besiegers,  was  defeated  off  Malaga,  by  the  comb'med  fleet,  commanded 
hjr  sir  George  Rooke  and  Calemberg  the  Duteh  admiral.  The  force  on  both 
sides  was  nearly  ecraal,  and  the  battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  though  no 
ship  was  either  sunk  or  taken.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  interposition 
^  night,  and  partly  to  the  shifting  of  the  wind,  which  enabled  the  French  to 
elude  all  the  endeavours  of  the  confederates  .to  renew  the  engagement(5) 
Lewis  XIV.  affected,  howev^,  to  claim  the  victory.  But  it  was  obvious  to 
all  Europe,  that  the  combined  ideet  kept  the  sea;  and  that  the  French  took 
refuge  in  their  own  ports,  instead  of  lending  any  assistance  to  the  Spaniards 
before  Gibraltar. 

These  fortunate  events,  but  more  especially  the  memorable  victory  obtained 
at  Blenheim,  which  was  justly  ascribed  to  Eng^lish  valour,  diffused  a  g[eneral 
joy  over  the  nation.    This  Joy  communicated  itself  to  the  representatives  of 

8)  VolUlre. ,  TiDdaL  Burnet 
)  NotwiOnundlnK  Ukm  important  tenrkei,  the  duke  of  Berwick  wae  reeeSed.  Of  tMe  mMler.  he 
MVee  the  MloWing  curloaa  ecoouBt :  **  The  duke  of  Orapiont,  the  French  minleter  at  Madrid,  bad  taken 
It  Into  hie  head  that  be  wae  to  gOTeni .  there  aa  deipoUcally  aa  the  cardlnala  Richelieu  and  Masarine  had 
Ibnneriy  done  In  France.  I  had  no  objection  to  thia  with  respect  to  the  civil  department ;  but  in  the 
military,  I  waa  reeolved  that  he  ihouM  not  have  the  same  sway ;  thinking  it  reasonable  that  I  should  be 
CDOBBlted  In  every  thing,  and  even  that  my  plana  should  be  adopted,  aa  I  must  be  answerable  Ibr  the  sue 
eess  of  the  whole.  From  these  contrary  bumoun  It  fiiHowed,  thatOramont  took  upon  htm  to  order  every 
thing,  without  consulting' or  tomrounlcating  with  me;  and  I,  on  the  other  hand,  siMdy  to  my  prineiple, 
sefosed  to  execute  any  enterprise  of  which  I  did  not  approve.**  The  duke's  recall  was  the  ooolequenee 
or  this  eommeodable.prlde. 

When  the  msreschal  de  Tesst.  who  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  In  Spain,  arrived  at  Madrid,  be 
Dhtorally  inquired  of  the  queen  If  she  had  not  reason  to  be  satisfled  with  the  campaign  which  Uie  duke 
of  Berwiek  had  made.  She  said  he  was  much  esteemed,  and  had  rendered  great  service  to  (he  kingdoas. 
»  Why,  Uien,**  answei^Tcss^,  "  have  you  had  him  recaUedr— » If  t  mual  tell  you,**  replied  Uie  queen, 
peevishly,  **  be  Is  a  great  obstinate  devil  of  an  EngUshman,  who  will  always  have  hla  own  wdy."  Bar- 
frick*BJifiw.tofQ.l. 
dPHtttattilTM.  iL^vtm»h9tkrfL   Li9t$^l»9JUmbrdb,^9^m.  O)  li.MI. 
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the  people,  who  granted  very  liberal  supplies  for  proaeciit|]i(f  the  war  with 
die  utmost  readiness;  and  me  w)iole  business  of  parliament  was  not  only 
conducted  with  harmony,  bnt  carried  forward  with  zeal  and  cxpeditioa< 
Pleased  with  the  humiliatioa  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  whigs,  instead  of 
opposing  the  ministry,  used  every  endeavour  to  engage  the  duke  of  Marl-^ 
borough  in  their  cause ;  and  Godolphin,  either  from  pcnicy  or  principle,  threw 
himself  entirely  into  their  hands. 

The  queen  dissolved  the  parliament;  and  the  whigs,  whope  principle* 
recommended  them  to  the  independent  part  of  the  kingdom,  having  the  coun- 
tenance of  ^vemment,  and  the  support  of  the  nioneyed  interest,  obtained  a 
decided  majority  in  the  new  house  of  commons.  .The  elections  went  gene- 
rally in  their  favour,  notwithstanding  the  clamour  raised  by  the  tories  of  tha 
danger  of  the  church,  and  the  growth  of  presbyterianism.  ■  Both  houses  now 
passed  a  vpte,  that  the  church  was  in  a  safe  and  flourishing  condition,  and 
that  whoever  should  suggest  that  the  estabhshed  retigioo  was  in  danger,  was 
an  enemy  to  the  queen,  the  church,  and  the  kingdom.  They  also,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  tories,  ^ready  mortified  by  the  foregoing  vote,  repealed 
two  'severe  laws  against  the  commerce  and  people  of  Scotland,  in  onler  to 
induce  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  to  settle  the  jcrown  on  the  house  of 
Hanover,  as  well  as  to  listen  to  proposals  for  a  treaty  of  union  with  Sq^- 
land;(l)  measures  highly  necessaiy  to  the  welfaie  of  both  kingdoms^  and 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  Protestant  succession. 

While  the  English  parliament  was  taking  these  prudent  steps  for  securing 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  as  Well  as  Yor  prosecuting  the  war  with  vigour»> 
Foince  was  not  only  depressed  by  exteraai  misfortunes,  but  distracted  by 
internal  commotions.  Though  the  Hngonots  were  chiefly  exterminated,  or 
induced,  from  motives  of  fear  or  interest,  to  conform  to-  the  estaMished  reli- 
gion, by  the  rewards  that  were  held  out  to  them,  and  the  severe  penec^tion 
which  they  had  suffered,  both  before  and  aft^r  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  yet  many  of  them  had  taken  refuge,  in  the  Cevennes,  a  mountainous 
country  in  the  south  of  France,  where  they  led  a  savage  life  aloiv  with  the 
rude  natives,  under  the  parae  of  Camisards,  and  enjoyed  their  rdigion  in  a 
state  of  barbarity*  Like  zealots  of  all  sects,  when  ignorant  and  persecuted^ 
they  believed  themselves  to  be  the  peculiar  (avoorites  (h  heaven,  and  laid  etoim 
to  the  highest  gifts  of  inspiration.  They  had  their  prophets  and  iHroph#teases», 
who  assumed  absolute  authority  over  them,  and  are  said  to  have  excited  them 
to  the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  both  against  the  Catholics  and  the  refractory 
part  of  their  own  8ect.(3) 

At  length,  encouraged  by  these  visionaries,  by  their  increasing  numbers^ 
and  by  the  promises  of  the  confederates,  the  Camisaids,  on  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  war,  in  1701,be^an  to  ming^  poHties  with  their  region.  Thev 
demanded  "liberty  of  conscience,  and  an  exemption  from  taxes T  and  took 
arms  to  support  their  pretensions.  Several  generals  were  sent  againrt  them^ 
with  various  success,  and  among  others  the  celebrated  maiesduil  Yilian ; 
who,  ailer  making  them  sensible  of  his  power,  entered  into  treaty  with  them, 
in  noi.  But  they,  suspecting  the  sincerity  of  the  court,  broke  off  the  nego* 
tiation^  when  it  was  almost  finished;  and  Villars  being  recalled,  in  order  to 
enter  on  a  more  important  scene  of  action,  the  duke  of  Berwick  was  de-  ^ 
spatted  against  them,  oh  his  return  from  Spain.  As  Bevejit^  was  now  be- 
come as  necessary  as  it  was  formerly  impolitic,  the  duke  exercised  it  without 
reserve,  and  sogn  reduced  the  Camisards  to  obedience.(3) 

U)  Jovnialt,  1706.    Burnet,  bfook  ^i. 

(8),DiilEe  of  Serwiek*t  Mem.  voL  U  *'  I  have  bdud  jnareKfaal  VHIan  relUe,**  my  Tolifelre,  **tbat» 
atklng  Cavalier,  ibe  moM  considerable  of  their  ohleft,  bow,  at  hie  yeara  bcina  little  ^bove  twenty,  IM 
eouM  nciiuire  ao  much  authority  ovn  a  headitroiif  andiaeiplined  raboie  1  ne  repned,  tbat  whenever  Itaer 
refueed  to  obey,  hia  propbetev  (known  among  them  by  the  name  of  the  Ortat  Mury)  was  Instantly  seized 
whh  a  fit  or  Inspiration,  and  condemned  the  refraclniy  to  the  punlshmentof  death,  without  any  forin  of  a 
tiiaL  And  having  myself,**  sdds  the  hialorlati, "  put  the  same  ouestloa  to.  Cavalier,  he  nturoed  the  same 
answer.**    S^(«,  ehap.  xzzH. 

(3)  For  this  severity,  theduke  of  Berwick  makes  Uie  following  manly  apology :  '*  Asrieted  by  the  undir- 
itandlng  and  advice  of  M.  de  BasviUe,  ooe  of  the  most  sensible  men  in  Prance,  I  made  it  my  bustaiess  to 
prevent  every  thing  tbat  might  tend  to  aeite  eommodora;  and  declared,  that  I  came  neither  m  a  pen** 
WMW  yot » iiiMlnniify>.b»t  with  a  Bawtuttoi  to  d»  tqual  jmtloa  to  aftry  so^;  toprotaotaawliaihoM 
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Lewis  Xiy.«  altliough  destitute  of  that  miperior  magnanimity  whicli  is 
never  vainly  elated,  and  which  can  calmly  look  down  on  the  hiffhest  success, 
possessed  m  an  eminent  degree  that  Christian  fortitude  which  enaUes  the 
soul  to  bear  misfortunes  with  composure  and  resignation.  Though  accus- 
tomed to  victory,  he  received  the  mtelligence  of  the  rum  of  his  anpy  at 
Blenheim,  without  any  marks  of  confusion,  and  took  the  most  vigorous  steps 
for  repairing  his  loss,  as  well  as  for  checking  the  prosress  of  the  victorious 
enemy.  At  the  end  Of  the  campaign,  however,  ^e  found  that  he  had  been 
stripped  of  great  part  of  his  former  conquests.  But  France,  and  even  Flan- 
ders, were  still  entire;  and  as  he  understood  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
intended^  next  campaign,  to  carry  the  war,  by  the  Moselle,  into  the  heart  of 
his  dominions,  he  assembled,  on  that  side,  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men^ 
under  the  command  of  mareschal  Yillars.  The  English  general,  havmg 
crossed  the  Moselle  and  the  Sa^,  in  the  month  of  May,  passed  the  defile  of 
Taveren,  and  advanced  to  Delft.  But  not  being  joined  by  the  prince  of 
Ba4en,  as  he  expected.,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat :  and  so  masterly  was  the 
conduct  of  Yillars,  his  antagonist,  that  he  was  not  able  to  effect  any  enterprise 
of  consequence  during  the  caropaign.(l) 

Though  the  emperor  I^opold,  whose  death  made  no  change  in  the  political 
^stem  of  the  confederates,  was  succeeded  in  the  imperisd  throne  by  his  son 
Joseph,  king  of  the  Romans,  a  prmee  of  greater  vigour  and  al^lities,  the 
riuggishness  of  the  (yermanic  body,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  princeof  Baden, 
prevented  the  allied  army  from  making  any  progress  on  thie  side  of  Flanders* 
In  Italy,  the  French  stul  maintained  their  superiority.  The  duke  de  Yen* 
dome  took  YQla  Franca  and  Yerue :  he  repulsed  the  imperialists,  under  prince 
Eugene,  in  attempting  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Adda,  at  the  bridge  of  Oa»- 
sano,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  field,  was  obliged  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Turin,  without  any  prospect  of  relief.(3) 

The  confederates  were  more  fortunate  in  Spain.  The  mareschal  de  Tess4, 
after  losing  a  vast  number  of  inen,  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Gibraltar; 
and  he  had  also  the  mortification,  a  few  days  before  he  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise, to  behold  a  French  iltot  that  was  come  to  his  assistance,  under  the 
famous  De  Pontis,  defeated,  and  chiefly  taken  or  destroyed,  by  an  Ehglish 
squadron,  commanded  by  sir  John  Leake.  Encouraged  by  these  favourable 
events,  the  confederates  entered  the  enemy's  country,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Beiia  and  Alantejo,  and  reduced  the  principal  places  in  the  provinces  of 
Estramadura.  In  other  ouarten  they  were  stul  more  successful.  An  English 
ieet,  conducted  by  sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  cariying  five  thousand  land  forces, 
mder  the  celebrated  eari  of  Peterborough,  bejng  Joined  at  Lisbon  by  sir 
John  Leake  and  the  Dutch  admiral  Allemonde,'and  reinforced  with  some 
troops  from  the  confederate  army  m  Portugal,  took  on  board  the  archduke, 
end  sailed  for  Uie  coast  of  Catalonia,  where  he  was  supposed  to  have  many 
friends.  Alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  sueh  a  formidable  force,  the  Spaniards, 
m  general,  declared  for  the  house  of  Austria.  ,  The  fortresses  of  Lerida  and 
Toitosa  were  yielded  without  a  blow :  Barcelona,  though  furnished  with  a 
garrison  of  five  thousand  men,  under  the  duke  de  Popoli,  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render, and  almost  the  whole  kingdom  of  Yalencia,  as  well  as  the  province 
of  Catalonia^  submitted  16  Charies  in.  (3) 

The  jparticulars  of  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  as  related  by  Yoltaire,  are  too 
much  lor  the  honour  of  tlus  country  to  be  omitted  by  an  English  historian. 
The  eail  of  Peterborough,  says  he,  a  man  in  every  respect  resembling  thotfv 
imaginary  heroes  that  the  Spaniards  have  represented  in  their  romancett 
proposed  to  the  prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  to  force,  sword  in  hand,  the 

beteve  flMMehrei  v  fkltMbt  fobjeet*  of  the  ktaf ,  bii4  to  ponbh  with  tl»  titmoM  rigovr  Umm  wI« 
■iHHdd  dm  ID  Dn»M  M>  «itiiorttr.-~I  Iumnt,**  aMa  b^  <*  itet  wtmpiB  hw  been  made  In  natay  omntriMb 
toUMtkanoiirprooeedlnfianimtUwadlwnple;  bot  I  ean  protol  u  a  man  of  honour,  that  tiiere  ta  na 
mt of  crinei of  whieb  ibeCainiMrdf  bad  not  been  guUty.  To  rebdtton, ncrilega,  murder,  theft  and 
L  Uwy  Jolaed  the  mort  tmbeard-or  emelties;  to  Ar  even  ae  to  have  prieM  bniled,  to  ruMI 


nvelior|M|niuilwoiiin,aadtonMtilMlrcUMi«ir^    Jllni.vol.L  _     .  ^  . 
Bmnet.   Voltaira.    Henault  C^  UL  AM. 
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iBtrenchmento  itttX  corered  fort  Mountjouy  and  the  town.  The  enterprise 
was  accordingly  executed  with  success  ;  but  with  the  loss  of  the  brave  princes 
of  Hesse,  who  was  killed  in  the  attack.  The  garrisoii,  however,  still  held 
out ;  when  a  bomb,  directed  at  Mountjony,  happening  to  enter  the  powder-^ 
magaxine,  it  blew  up  with  a  terrible  explosion,  and  the  fort  instantly  surren- 
dered. The  town  soon  after  offered  to  capitulate;  and  the  duke  de  Popdli, 
the  governor,  came  to  the  gate^-in  order  to  adjust  the  articles  with  Peters- 
borough.  But  before  they  were  -si^ed,  tiunultuous  shouts  were  heard, 
««You  betray  us!"  exclaimed . Popoh.  *^ While  we,  with  honour  and  sin- 
cerity, are  here  treating  with  you,  your  troops  have  entered  the  town  by  the 
ramparts,  and  are. murdering,  plundering,  and  committing  every  species  of 
violence." 

**  You  are  mistaken,''  replied  Peterborough:-^'*  These  must  be  the  troops 
of  the  prince  of  Darmstadt.  There  is  only  one  expedient  left  to  save  your 
town ;  allow  nie  freely  to  enter  it  with  my  Englishmen.  I  will  soon  make 
all  quiet,  and  come  back  to  conclude  the  capitulation.''  These  words  he 
uttered  with  an  air  of  dignity  and  truth,  which,  joined  to  a  sense  of  present 
danger,  induced  the  governor  to  comply.  Attended  by  some  of  his  officers, 
he  hastened  into  the  streets,  where  the  licentious  soldiery,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  Germans  and  Catalans,  were  pillaging  the  houses  of  the  principal 
inhabitants.  He  drove  them  from  their  prey :  he  obliged  them  to  give  up 
even  the  booty  they  had  seized;  and  he  happily  rescued  from  their  hands  the 
dutchess  de  Popoli,  when  on  the  point  of  being  dishonoured,  and  restored 
her  to  her  husband.(l)  In  a  word,  after  having  quelled  every  appearance  of 
disorder  in  the  tow^,  he  returned  to  the  gate,  .anid  finished  the  capituiatioa 
with  the  governor,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  Spaniards,  at  finding  so 
much  honour  and  generosity  in  a  people  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  accus  • 
tomed  to  consider  only  as  merciless  .heretic^s.(3) 

These  acquisitions,  and  splendid  achievements  in  Spain,  so  flattering  to 
the  pride  of  the  English  nation,  made,  the  people,  and  even  the  parliameat, 
eager  to  prosecute  the  war,  notwithstanding  the  small  success  in  other  quar- 
ters. '  Nor  was  the  house  of  Bourbon  less  disposed  to  vigorous  measui«s. 
The  check  given  to  the  confederates  on  the  Moselle,  joined  to  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  French  arms  in  Italy,  having  elated  anew  the  spirit  of  Lewis- 
XIV.,  he  rashly  resolved,  during  the  ensuing  campaign,  to  act  offensively  in, 
the  Low  Countries ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  should  strip  the  duke  of  Savoy 
of  his  dominions,  support  his  grandson  in  Spain,  and  maintain  an  army  in 
Germany.  And  to  all  Uiese  attempts  he  was  peihaps  equal,  had  the  abilities 
of  his  generals  been  adequate  to  the  number  and  the  valour  of  his  troops. 
His  hopes  in  regard  to  Savoy,  at  least,  were  by  no  means  presumptuous. 
The  duke  of  Berwick  had  taken  Nice  in  the  beginning  of  the  year;  and 
Vendome  having  defeated  the  imperialists  at  Calcinato,  in  the  month  of 
April,  ordered  Turin  to  be  invested.  On  the  side  of  Germany,  mareschal 
Villars  justified  the  confidence  of  his  master,  by  driving  the  prince  of  Baden 
before  him;  and  had  not  his  army  been  weakened  by  detatchments,  in  order 
to  supply  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of  other  commanders, 
he  might  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  empire.(3)  The  ardour,  of 
mareschal  Yilleroy,  in  Flanders,  led  the  way  to  the  future  misXortunes  of 
Lewis. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  having  made  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous- 
campaign,  joined  the  united  army  of  England  and  Holland,  between  Broch- 
loen  and  Gross waren,  on  the  30th  of  May.  Mareschal  Yilleroy,  with  a  supe^ 
rior  army,  had  advanced  to  Tirlemont ;  and,  ambitious  of  entering  the  lists 
with  Marlborough,  he  precipitately  pushed  forward  to  Ramillies.  On  gaining 
the  heights,  where  rises  the  Little  Geete,he  perceived  the  allies  in  full  march 
towards  him,  and  immediately  formed  his  army  in  order  oif  battle.    The 

dyaUeie,  chap.  Mix. 

(S)  UL  ibid.    Barnet  menttoni  this  tumult,  but  in  a  nianiMr  woMwlut  dtfitoent    (JlitC  Owi  Ttei% 
bookvll.)    He  WMHofilead  to  Mie  earl  »r  Peterborough. 
3)  Bane,  Awc.  tPAUtmapu,  torn.  z.    Voltaire,  fiiVd«,  €lw|i.  llx.    BuffiMt,  book  viL 
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Geete,  and  an  impaMable'  moraas  running  along  its  banks,  covered  his  left 
wing,  and  prevented  it  alike  from  being  attaicked  and  from  cbarginff  the  ene- 
my :  the  Village  of  Ramillies,  situated  in  a  plain  near  the  source  of  the  Geete, 
was  opposed  before  his  centre,  which  consisted  entirely  of  infantry ;  the  vil- 
lage  of  Tavieresyon  the  banks  of  the  Mehaign,  covered  his  right  wmg;  and 
an  open  and  level  space,  between  Tavieres  and  Ramillies,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  was  filled  with  a  hundred  squadrons  of  hor8e.(l) 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  French  forces  in  the  battle  of  Ramillies, 
and  such  the  ground  on  which  it  was  fought.  Marlborough,  perceiving  the 
defects  of  that  disposition,  ordered  a  feigned  attack  to  be  made  on  the  left 
wkig  of  the  enemy:  and  although  this  was  utterly  impracticable,  it  served 
to  confuse  Villeroy,  and  to  prevent  him  from  bringing  the  troops  of  that  wing 
to  support  his.  centre,  on  which  the  English  general  fell  with  all  the  foot  that 
composed  his  own.  The  Dutch  infantry,  under  Auverquerque,  attacked  at 
the  same  time  the  enemy's  right  wing.  But  the  French  still  making  a  gallant 
resistance,  Marlboroujp^h  ordered  all  his  cavalry  to  advance  t€i-the  charge; 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  whole  centre  of  tho  enemy  was  broken 
and  routed.  The  tight  wmg  also  gave  way  before  the  Dutch,  and  confusion, 
slaughter,  and  flight  every  where  prevailed. (2).  A  complete  victory  remained 
to  the  allies,  who  took  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  military  troplues,  and  a  great  quantity  of  baggage,  with  the  loss  of  . 
little  more  than  two  thousand  men,  while  the  French  lost  near  twenty 
ihousand.(3) 

The  total  conquest  of  Brabant,  and  almost  all  Spanish  Flanders,  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  this  victqry.  Louvain,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent, 
Oudenaide,  and  other  places  surrendered  at  discretion.  Ostend^  so  famous 
for  its  long  siege  in  the  last  century,  put  the  first  atop  to  the  progress  of  the 
confederates.  It  was  forced,  however,  to  capitulate,  after  a  siege  of  ten  days. 
Even  Menin^  fortified  according  to  the  most  perfect  rules  of  art,  and  defended 
by  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  men,  surrendered  in  three  weeks,  and  the  ope- 
latiQns  of  the  campaign  were  concluded  with  the  taking  of  Ath  and  Dender- 
monde^  the  French  not  daripg  to  attempt  their  relief. (4) 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Ramillies  were  not  confined  to  Flan- 
ders; they  extended -even  to  Italy,  where  Lewis  XIV.  hoped  the  taking  of 
Turin  would  afford  some  consolation  for  his  losses  in  other  quarters.  The 
siege  of  this  large  and  important  city  was  committed  to  the  duke  de  FeuilladCf 
son-m-law  to  Cnamillard,  the  minister  for  war,  who  furnished  him  with 
every  thing  that  could  possibly  contribute  to  render  such  an  undertaking 
successful;  with  one  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  battering  cannon;  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  bullets ;  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  cartouches 
of  one  sort,  and  ihree  hundred  thousand  of  another;  twenty-one  thousand 
bombs;  twenty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  grenades;  fifteen  thousand 
bags  of  earth ;  thirty  thousand  instruments  for  pioneering,  and  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  powder;  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  lead, 
iron,  tin,  ropes,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  every  thing  requisite  for  miner8.(5) 
The  preparations,  m  a  word,  were  such  as  startle  the  imagination ;  and  Feuil- 
lade,  bemg  a  man  of  courage  and  activity,  conducted  the  operations  with 
vigour,  but  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  art  Having  begun  the  attack  on  the 
strongest  side,  and  neglected  to  surround  the  whole  town,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  could  send  supplies,  both  of  men  and  provisions,  to  the  garrison; 
so  that  all  the  ardour  wmch  he  showed,  in  many  repeated  assaults,  served 
only  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  be8ieger8.(6l|  The  place,  however,  must 
at  length  have  been  taken,  notwithstanding  the  blunders  of  Feuillade,  but  for 
one  of  those  great  events  on  which  depend  the  fate  of  nations. 

Prince  Eugene  wa^  so  situated,  that  it  was  thought  he  could  not  advance 
to  succour  Turin.  He  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Adige;  and  as  that  river 
on  the  west  side  was  fortified  with  a  long  chain  of  mtrenchments,  the  pas- 

O)  JMmu4bAParf.tfcA«f«Mrw.  (^  Orid. 

O)  BariMC,  book  TlL   Ydttain.  SiiOtidm^tti,  (4)  y6lulm,iiMMm. 

<^Yoliali«,SiM«,€]»p.xli.  (S)U.iUd7 
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■aM  •eemed  impracticable.  The  beaiecera  consisted  of  fortytix  squadrons 
and  a  hondred  Vattalions.  Yendome,  m  order  to  favour  tlieir  operation^ 
remained  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  from  the  I3th  of.  May  to  the 
90th  of  Jane*  He  had  with  him  seventy  battalions  and  sixty  squadrons ;  and, 
with  this  force*  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  should  be  able  to  obstruct  the  approach 
of  prince  Eugene. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  affairs  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  Italy,  Yen* 
dome  was  recalled,  to  collect  the  broken^  remains  of  Villerov's  army  in 
Flanders;  and,  if  possible,  to  atem  the  tide  of  misfortune  in  that  quaiter. 
Before  his  departure,  however,  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  prince 
Eugene  from  passing  the  Adiffe,  and  even  the  Po.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
chief  command  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  pephew  to  Lewis  XI Y.,  assisted  by 
the  maresehal  de  Marsin,  and  other  experienced  officers.  *  As  priiice  Eugene 
had  passed  the  Po,  in  spite  of  Yendome,  he  crossed  the  Tenaro,  in  sight  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  took  Caipi,  Correggio,  and  Reggto ;  and  having 
stolen  a  march  upon  the  French,  he  was  joined,  near  Asti,  by  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  who,  not  choosing  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  capital,  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  valleys  of  Lucerne,  among"  his  Protestant  subjects,  the  Yaudois,  and 
occasionally. annoyed  the  besiegers  with  a  small  body  of  cavalry.(l) 

Nothing  n6w  remained  for  the  duke  of  Orleans  but  to  join  Feuillade  at  the 
camp  before  Turin.  Prince  Eugene  followed  him  thither,  with  aU  expedition, 
determined  to  raise  the  siege.  It  therefore  became  necessary  for  the  French 
now  to  resolve,  whether  they  shbuld  wait  for  the  enemy  in  their  lines,  or 
march  -out  and  meet  hipi  in  the  field.  A  council  of  war  was  accordingly 
called,  consisting  of  the  maresehal  de  Marsin,  the  due  de  Feuillade,  Alber* 

gotti,  fit.  Fremojit,  and  other  lieutenant-generals.  *'If  we  remain  in  our 
nes,**  said  the  duke  Hf  Orleans,  ^  we  shall  certainly  be  defeated.  They  are 
6(ty  miles  in  extent ;  and  our  numA)ers,  though  great,  are  not  sufficient  to 
defend  them.  The  Dona,  which  runs  through -our  camp,  will  prevent  our 
troops  from  speedily  soccomring  each  other.  And,  in  waiting  for  an  attack, 
the  French  lose  one  of  their  greatest  advantages ;  that  vehemence,  and  those 
first  movements  of  ardour,  which  so  often  determine  the  events  of  war.  It 
.  is  therefore  my  opinion,  w-e  ought  to  march  against  the  enemy."  AH  the 
lieutenant-generals,  with  one  voice,  replied,  **  Let  us  march  !**  but  the  mare« 
schal  de  Marsin  produced  an  order,  signed  by  the  king,  commanding  them 
not  to  offer,  but  to  wait  for  battle.(2) 

.  That  order,  with  which  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  obliged  to  comply,  hurt 
his  pride,  and  confused  the  measures  of  the  French  generals ;  who,  beiag  Of 
different  opinions,  disputed  long,  without  coming  to  any  fixed  determinatioa 
how  to  act.  Meanwhile,  prince  Eugene,  having  made  his  dispositicms,  fdl 
suddenly  on  their  intrencnments ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  straggle  of  two 
boure,  entered  their  camp,  drove  them  from  all  their  posts,  and  took  Iheir 
cannon,  baggage,  ammunition,  and  military  vhe»U  The  duke  of  Orleafis  was 
slightly  wounded,  and  the  maresehal  de  Marsin  mortally.  The  whole  French 
army  was  routed  and  dispened ;  and,  although  the  nininber  of  the  killed  did 
not  exceed  three  thousand,  such  was  the  terror  of  the  fugitives,  that  they 
retreated  immediately  towards  Pignerol,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  into 
Dauphiny  :(3)  so  that  the  house  of  Bourbon  lost,  at  one  blow,  the  dutchies  of 
Milan  and  Mantua,  the  principality  of  Piedmont,  and  eventually  the  lungdom 
of  Naplos. 

The  confederates,  notwithstanding  some  unfavourable^cireumstances,  wefs 
no  less  successful  in  Spain.  The  archduke  Charles  having  established  hie*' 
self  in  that  kmgdom,  during  the  winter,  by  the  assistance  of  the  EndisH 
troops,  under  the  eari  of  Peterborough,  Philip  Y.  and  the  maresdial  de  l%ss6 
advanced  against  him  in  the  spring,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men ; 
and  obliged  him  to  take  shelter  in  Bareriona,  which  they  besieged,  while  thai 

(1)  Voltaire,  abi  fop.    Barnet,  bookvU. 

Oi)  Id.  ibid.    ItwagtktotteidlworUMeoartorVerninaawfaiclimadepriiiMBaiweiiVilnvcompll-' 


Oi)  Id.  ibid.  ItwagtktotteidltyorUMeoartorVeminaawfaiclimadepriiiMBaiweiiVilnvcompll-' 
mttitvy  ictur  tm  Um  dnkt  oT  likriboRMfh,  that  he  "felt  the  efltaeof  the  battle  of  RaHUOaa,  tvM  te 
Italj.**   Burnet,  book  tU.  (?)  Burnet   VoltalR.    Fouqakrae.   Beniril. 
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ccNnI  de  Toaloitfe,  with  a  French  fleet,  blocked  it  up  by  sea. .  Fort  Mount- 
Jouy  was  taken ;  and  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  preparing  for  the  assault 
of  Uie  town,  a  practicable  breach  being  already  made,  when  sir  John  Leake, 
With  a  superior  fleet,  appearing  on  the  coast,  the  count  de  Toulopse  judged 
it  prudent  to  retire  in  the  night  A  reinforcement  was  thrown  into  the  place ; 
and  Philip  V.  and  the  marescbal  de  Tess6  raised  the  siege  with  the  utmost 
piecipitation  and  disorder,  leaving  behind  them  their  cannon,  their  provisions, 
and  their  implements  of  war,  with  all  their  sick  and  wounded  men.(l)  This 
disorder  was  partly  occasioned  by  an  almost  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
happened  as  th^y  were  marching  ofi*,  and  completed  the  confusion  of  the 
superstitious  Spaniards.(3) 

While  >Philip  V.  was  returning  in  disgrace  to  his  capital,  with  his  broken 
and  ruined  army,  the  English  .and  Portuguese,  having  entered  Estramadura 
with  forty  thousand  men,,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Gal  way,  and  the 
liaarquisjae  las  Minas,  made  themselves  masters  of  Alcantara,  Ciudad-Rod- 
rigo,  Salamanca,  and  the  port  of  Espinar.  And  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who 
was  again  appointed  to  the  chief  command  ip  Spain,  being  too  weak  to  obstruct 
their  progress^  they  directed  their  march^  and  penetrated  without  resistance, 
to  Madrid.  Philip  was  obliged  to  remove^  with  his  court,  to  Burgos :  and 
the  English  and  Portuguese,  on  the  same  day  that  they  entered  his  capital  in 
triumph,  received  intelligence,  that  the  count  de  Santa  Cruz  had  delivered 
Carthagena  and  the  galleys  into  their  hands. 

The  archduke. was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain,  under  the  nam^  of  Charles 
IH.,  and  had  he  advanced  immediately  to  the  seat  of  power,  the  Spanish 
eiown  would  have  been  transferred  for  ever  from  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But 
he  loitered  unaccountably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barcelona,  while  the 
English  and  Portuguese  dissolved  in  sloth  and  debauchery  at  Madrid.  In  the 
mean  time,  Philip  V.  having  collected  a  superior  army,  Qalway  and  las  Minas 
were  forced  to  quit  that  city.  The  duke  of  Berwick  hung  cloi|e  on  their  rear, 
and  gained  some  advantages  over  them ;  yet  they,  having  effected  a  iunction 
with  the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  the  archduke,  passed  safely  into  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia,  tod  disposed  their  quarters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover 
the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  and  preserve,  at  the  same  time,  a 
free  entrance  into  Castile.  Carthagena,  however,  was  retaken  before  the 
close  of  the  campaign.  But  that  loss  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  acquir 
sition  of  the  isUnds  of  Jif  ajorca  and  Ivica,  which  the  English  fleet,  under  sir 
John  Leake,  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Charles  UL(3) 

During  these  important  transactions  in  the  south  and  west  of  Europe,  the 
aflhirs  of  the  nortn  and  east  had  undergone  a  considerable  change.  The 
progress  of  that  revolution  it  must  now  be  our  business  to  trace ;  as  it  began» 
about  this  time,  to  threaten  the  confederates  by  its  consequences.  . 

Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  agreeable  to  that  resolution  which  he  had  formed 
of  dethroning  the  king  of  Poland,  by  means  of  the  discontents  of  his  own 
subjects,  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  Rajousky,  the  c^u^nal 
primate,  who  was  active  in  rousing  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles ;  so  that  Au- 
^tus  U.  found,  on  calling  a  diet,  which  broke  up  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
m  February,  1708,  that  the  malecontents  composed  the  majority  of  that 
assembly.  The  senate  was  not  more  loyally  disposed.  Willing,  therefore, 
to  humble  himself  before  the  Swedish  monarch,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
insolent  demands  of  his  factious  subjects,  Augustus  attempted  secretly  to 
treat  with  that  prince.  But  Charles,  suspecting  his  design,  and  still  burning 
with  revenge, x>lMstinately  refused  to  see  the  countess  of  Koningsmark,  a  Swe* 
dish  lady,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  negotiation,  while  he  received  with  the 
hij^iest  marks  of  respect  an  embassy  from  the  senate^  He  assured  th^ 
deputies,  that  he  toc4c  arms  against  Augustus  and  the  Saxons,  not  ajgfainst  the 
Pmsi  whom  he  should  ever  e9teem  his  friends  and  allies*    But  instead  of 

0)  Mem. is  JfomUu, tonsil    Banict, book tIL    DokeofBerwick't^Mik  voLi. 

(S)  Barnet*  nbl  mp. 

{»  M€m.4»jAmm$»tUmL^    ]hlrpM^ book vlL    DnkiorBoWick'f  ^GMkVoLL 
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agreeing  to  a  conference,  as  they  propoacidf  be  only  told  them  bluntlyy  thai 
he  would  confer  with  them  at  War8aw.(l) 

Charles  accordingly  matched  .towards  that  capital,  whidi  opened  its  gatea 
to  him  on  the  first  summons.  The  t^olish  nobility  had  chiefly  retired  to  their 
country  seats,  and  the  king  to  Cracow.  While  Augustus  was  there  assem- 
bling his  forces,  the  cardinal-primate,  whose  treachery  was  yet  undiscoveredf 
appeared  among  the  few  persons  of  distinction  who  still  adhered  to  their 
sovereign,  and  intimated  to  him,  that  the  lung  of  Sweden  was  believed  to  be 
very  well  inclined  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation;  and  he  humUy 
begged  leave  to  wait  on  the  terrible  warhor  for  that  purpose.  His  insidious 
offer  was  accepted,  and  he  and  count  Leczinski  had  an  audience  ot  Charles 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw.  They  found  the  Swedish  monarch  clad 
in  a  coat  of  coarse  blue  cloth,  with  brass  buttons,  large  jack-boots,  and  buck« 
skin  gloves  that  reached  to  his  elbows.  After  they  had  talked  together, 
standing,  for  about  a  quarter  of  am  hour,  Charles  put  an  end  to  the  conference, 
by  saying  aloud,  ^  I  will  never  grant  the  Poles  peace,  till  they  have  elected  a 
new  king  r*(3)  The  primate,  who  expected  such  a  declaration,  ordered  it  to 
be  notified  to  all  the  palatines ;  assuring  them,  that  it  gave  him  great  conceniv 
but  representing,  at  the  same  time,  the  absolute  necessity  of  complying  with 
the  request  of  Uie  conquering  Swede. 

Augustus,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  saw  that  he  must  either  relinquish 
his  crown,  or  resolve  to  preserve  it  by  force  of  arms :  and  he  took  the  most 
vigorous  measures  for  appealing  to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  Having 
strengthened  his  Saxon  guards,  on  which  he  placed  his  chief  dependence,  wi£ 
the  succours  of  the  nobility  of  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  who  still  remained 
faithful  to  him,  and  also  with  that  body  of  Polish  troops  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  army  of  the  crowHf  he  marched  in  quest  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  Nor 
•  was  he  long  m  meeting  with  his  antagonist,  that  prince  having  already  taken 
the  .field  with  the  same  hostile  views,  The  contending  kmgs  met.in  a  spa- 
cious plain  near  Glissaw,  between  Warsaw  and  Cracow.  Augustus  led  about 
twenty-four  thousand  men,  Charles  little  above  half  that  number,  yet  he 
advanced  to  the  charge  with  intrepidity ;  and  although  the  king  of  Poland 
performed  every  thing  that  could  be  expected  from  a  gallant  prince  fighting 
fo^  his  crown,  he  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Thrice  did  he  rally  his 
troops  in  person,  and  attempt  to  restore  the  battle,  but  in  vain ;  all  his  efforts 
were  fruiUess.  The  Saxons  oidy  could  be  said  to  fight  for  him.  The  Poles, 
who  formed  his  right  wing,  gave  ground  in  the  bdginninff  of  the  engagement. 
Some  fled  through  fear,  others  from  disaffection.  The  valour  and  good 
fortune  of  Charles  prevailed.  He  gained  a  complete  victory,  w,ith  all  the 
honours  that  could  attend  it :  he  took  possession  of  the  enemy's  camp ;  and 
their  baggage,  their  cannon,  and  even  the  military  chest  of  Augustus  fell  into 
his  hands.(3) 

The  king  of  Sweden  halted  not  a  moment  on  the  field  of  battle.  He 
directed  his  march  instantly  to  Cracow,  which  surrendered  without  firing  a 
gun.  Determined  still  to  pursue  Augustus,  in  order  to  prevent.hi»  assembling 
a  new  army,  Charles  quickly  left  that  city :  but  his  thigh-bone  being  broken 
soon  after,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  ms  horse,  he  was  confined  toliis  bed 
for  six  weeks.  During  this  Interval  of  repose,  the  king  of  PoUnd  assembled 
a  diet  at  Lublin ;  where,  by  his  afi^bility,  engaging  manner,  and  fine  accom* 
plishments,  he  in  a  great  measure  recovered  the  affections  of  his  isubjects. 
All  the  palatines  swore  that  they  would  continue  faithful  to  their  sovereign. 
They  agreed  to  maintain  an  army  of  fifty  thoupand  men  for  his  defence ;  and 
they  resolved,  that  forty  days  should  be  allowed  the  king  of  Sweden  finally 
to  determine  whether  he  was  disposed  to  peace  or  war.(^ 

Before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  Charles  being  able  to  go  abroad,  over- 
turned all  the  resolutions  of  the  diet  at  Lublin,  by  one  assembled  at  Warsaw. 
Meanwhile,  having  received  a  strong  reinforcement  from  Pomerania,  he 

0)  ViAtaXxe,  HUtorf  of  Ckarlu  Xn.  (3)  Id.  Ibid. 

Li)  Pftrtbenayt  0i9i.  Polcg.  lilv  iv.    Voltaire,  HUU  n*    u  XIL  (4)  Voitaii«,  uM  tap. 
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marched  against  the  fethains  of  the  Saxon  anny,  which  he  had  defeated  at 
Glisaaw,  and  which  had  been  collected  and  recruited  during  his  confinement. 
He  came  up  with  the  enemy  on  the  first  of  May,  1703,  at  a  place  named  Pul^ 
taosk.  General  Stenau'  commanded  the  Sas^ons,  who  amounted  to  ten  thou- 
sand men.  The  Swedea  consisted  only  of  an  equal  nupaberj  yet  so  great 
was  the  terror  struck  bv  the  arms  of  Charley  that  one^half  of  the  enemy  fled 
at  his  approach,  and  the  rest  were  soon  routed  and  dispersed.  Augustus 
himself  retired  to  Thorn,  aii  ancient  city  on  the  Vistula,  in  Polish  Prussia. 
Charles  followed  him,  and  besieffed  the  place,  which  surrendered  within  a 
month ;  but  the  king  of  Poland  had  found  means,  before  it  was  regularly 
invested,  to  escape  into  Saxony.(l) 

The  diet. at  Warsaw,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  cardinal-primate,  now 
declared,  ^  That  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxonjr,  was  incapable  of  wearing  the 
crown  of  Poland  ;**  and  all  the  membersi  with  one  voice,  pronounced  the 
thrbne  to  be  vacant,  on  the  14th  of  Februaryi  1704.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  kinijf  of  Sw^en,  and  the  wish  of  the  diet,  to  raise  to  the  throne  James 
8obieski,  eldest  son  of  the  late  king ;  but  that  prince  bein^  taken  prisoner, 
together  with  his  second  brother,  Constantine,  while  huntmg  in  the  neigh* 
bourtiood  of  Breslaw,  in  Silesia,  by,a  party  of  the  Saxon  dragoons,  the  crown 
of  Poland  was  offered  to  a  younger  brother,  named  Alexander,  who  rejected 
it  with  a  generosity  perhaps  unexampled  in  history.  Nothing,  he  said,  shqu^ld 
ever  induce'hhn  to  take  advantage  of  the  misfortune  of  his  eider  brothers; 
and  he  entreated  Charles  to  employ  his  victorious  arms,'  in  restoring  liberty 
to  the  nnhappy  captives.(3) 

This  refusal,  and  the  misfortune  which  led  to  it,  having  disconcerted  the 
measures  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  his  minister,  count  Piper,  who  was  ai 
great  a  politician  as  his  master  was  a  wairrior,  advised  Charles  to  take  the 
crown  of  Poland  to  himself*  He  represented  how  easy  it  would  be  to  accom^ 
^ish  such  a  scheme,  with  a  victorious  army,  and  a  powerful  party  in  the 
tieart  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  already  subdued : — ^and  he  tempted  him . 
with  the  title  of  ^  D^ender  of  the  Evangelical  Religum  ;^*  an  appellation  which 
ilattered  the  prejudices  of  the  northern  conqueror.  What  Gustavus  Vasm 
had  effected  m  Sweden,  might  be  accomplished,  the  count  affirmedf  with  the . 
greatest  facility  in  Poland ;  the  establishment  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  and 
me  enfranchisement  of  the  people^  now  held  in  the  most  abject  slavery  by 
the  nobUity  and  clergy.  Charles  acquiesced  in  the  prudent  proposal  for  a 
moment;  but,  Uinded bv  the  illusions  of  romantic  glory,  he  afterward  told 
his  minister,  that  he  had  more  pleasure  in  giving  away,  than  in  conanering 
kingdoms !  He  accordingly  recommended  to  the  choice  of  the  Polish  die^ 
assembled  at  Warsaw,  Stanislaus  Leozinski,  palatine  of  Posnania,  who  wai 
immediately  raised  to  the  throne.(3) 

What  .time.  Charles  XII.  was  thus  imposing  a  king  on  the  vanquished  Poleit 
and  thievDaiiish  monarch  durst  not  presume  to  create  him  any  distm-foancef 
while,  the  new  kii|g:.of«  Prussia  courted  his. friendship,  and  his  antagoniet 
Augustus  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  his  heteditary  dominions,  the  czar 
Peter  was  growing  every  day  more  formidable. ;  Though  he  had  given  the 
king  of  Poland  but  little  immediate  assistanccyhe  had  made  a  powerful  diver- 
sion in  Ingria ;  and  was  now  not  on)y  become  a  good  soldier  himself,  but 
had  instructed  his  subjects  m  the  art  of  war.  He  had  able  engineers,  weU 
served  artillery,  and  experienced  officers ;  discipline  was  established  among 
his  troops ;  and  he  had  acquired  the  great  secret  of  subsisting  his  armies. 
In  consequence  of^these  improvements,  he  took  Narva  by  assault,  on  the  dlst 
of  August,  1704,  after  a  regular  siege^  during  which  he  had  [prevented  it  from 
receiving  any  succours,  either  by  sea  or  land.  Nor  was  this'  his'  only  glory. 
The  Russians  were  no  sooner  masters  of  the  city,  than  they  began  to  pillage 
it,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  the  most  enormous  barbarities.  The  czar 
ilew  from  place  to  place,  to  stop  the  plunder  and  carnage ;  and-  having  killed 
two  soldiers  who  refused  to  obey  his  orders,  he  entered  the  town-house,  and 

*  O)  Futta.  Vif<.P«l»#.lb«T.  (S)  U,  iUd.  (3)  Voluire,  But  GkorlM  X //.  Ur.  ifk 
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Ia3ringhi8  sword,  yet  reeking'with  sore,  upon  the  taUe,  taid  to  the  magis- 
trates, **  This  weapon  is  not  stained  with  the  blood  of  your  fellow-citizens, 
but  with  that  of  mjTown  people,  which  I  have  shed  to  save  your  live8.*'(l) 

Had  Peter  always  paid  the  same  attention  to  the  rights'  of  humanity,  hit 
character  would  have  stood  iairer  in  the  annals  of  history ;  and  for  hia  honour  it 
must  be  recorded,  that  at  the  same  timelie  was  thus  saving  one  city  from  destruc- 
tion, he  was  employed  in  erecting  another,^  not  far  from  Narva,  in  the  heart 
of  his  new  conquests ;  namely,  Petersburg,  which  he  afterward  made  the 
place  of  his  residence,  and  the  centre  of  his  trade.  That  city  is  situated  be- 
tween Finland  and  Ingria,  in  a  marshy  island,,  around  which  uie  Neva  divides 
itself  into  several  branches,  before  it  falls  into  the  ^f  of  Finland. 

This  desert  and  uncultivated  island,  which,  dunng  the  short  summer  in 
those  regions,  was  only  a  heap  of  mud,  and  in  winter  a  frozen  pool,  into 
which  there  was  no  entrance  on  the  land  side,  but  through  pathless  forests 
and  deep  morasses,  and  which  had  been  the  haunt  of  wolves  and  bears,  was 
filled,  in  1703,  with  above  three  hundred  thousand  men,  whom  the  czar  brought 
thither  ftom  other  parts  of  bis  dominions.  The  peasants  of  Astracan,  and 
'  those  who  dwelt  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  were  transported  to  Petersburg: 
and  the  czar  was  obliged  to  clear  forests,  to  make  roads,  to  drain  marshes,  and 
to  raise  mounds  before  they  could  lay  the  foundations  of  his  future  capital* 
The  whole  was  a  violence  upon  nature.  Peter  was  determined  to  people  a 
country,  that  did  not  seem  designed  for  the  habitation  of  men ;  ana  neither 
the  inundation  that  demolished  nis  works,  nor  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  nor  the 
ignorance  of  the  workmen,  nor  even  the  mortality  which  carried  off  near 
two  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  beginning  of  the  undertaking,  could  divert 
him  from  his  purpose.  By  a  proper  distrmution  of  favours,  he  drew  many 
strangers  to  the  new  city ;  bestowing  lands  upon  some,  houses  upon  otherit 
and  encouraging,  by  the  most  liberal  rewards,  artists  of  every  description 
Above  all,  he  rendered  it  proof  against  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  his  enemies ;  so 
that  the  Swedish  generals,  who  frequently  beat  his  troops,  as  we  slnll  have 
occasion  to  see,  were  never  able  to  hurt  this  infant  establishment.  Peters- 
burg remained  in  perfect  security  amid  the  destructive  war  by  which  it  Was 
surrounded.  (3) 

While  the  czar  was  employed  in  erecting  a  new  capital,  and  in  creating,  as 
it  were,  a  new  people,  he  still  held  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  fugitive  Au- 
gustus, who  had  again  found  his  way  into  Poland ;  had  retaken  Warsaw,  and 
been  obliged  a  second  time  to  abanaonit.  Peter  invited  him  to  GitkIbo,  in 
order  to  concert  measures  for  retrieving  his  affairs.  To  that  i^ace  Augustus 
repaired  in  December,  1705;  and  being  no  longer  afraid  of  exasperating  the 
Poles,  by  the  introduction  of  foreigners  into  their  country,  as  tiiey  had 
already.done  their  worst  against  him,  it  was  resolved  that  sixty  thousand 
Russians  should  attack  the  Swedes  in  their  late  conquests.  This  prodigious 
force  soon  entered  Poland ;  and  dividing  into  several  bodies,  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword  the  lands  of  all  the  palatines  who  had  declared  for  Stanislaus. 
An  army  of  Cossacks  also  entered  the  Polish  tenritories,  and  spread  desola^ 
tion  on  every  side,  with  all  the  fury  of  barbarians.  And  general  Schollem- 
beiv,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  passage  of  the  Oder,  in  sight  of 
the  king  of  Sweden,  and  by  a  retreat  esteemed  equal  to  a  victory,  even  by 
Charles  himself,  was  advancing  with  an  army  of  Saxons.(3) 

If  success  had  depended  upon  numbers,  the  Swedish  monarch  must  now 
have  been  cruahed.  But  his  usual  good  fortune,  the  effect  of  his  active  and 
enterprismg  spirit,  still  attended  him.  The  Russian  armies  were  attacked  and 
defeated  so  fast,  tliat  the  last  was  routed  before  it  had  heard  of  the  disaster  of 
the  first.  Nothing  could  stop  the  progress  of  the  conquering  Swedes,  or  equel 
their  celerity.  If  a  river  interposed,  they  swam  across  it ;  and  Cbaries,  at 
the  head  of^his  cavalry,  marched  thirty  leagues  in  twenty-four  houis.(i) 

fi9\dMTO,jniit]Cii».€taDutH..  JSKitCahaKitXr/.Uv.lil.  (t)  U-IM. 

Voluin.    CMCte^Puflted.    Pavtlimar. 
Bm  soldier  iMdiogalioiM  Into  bud  to  Dioamwbn  Ml  own  wMlii^   Toltaira,  liiurc  OUrto 
Mv.  in. 
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8track  with  iflnor  at  such  rapid  moYemenU,  wbie 

ffether  miraculous,  and  reduced  to  a  small  number,^^  tBITA3^^^s  dd(^ats, 

the  RoMiana  retired  beyond  fbe  Boriathenea*  leavinff  Ang^uatua  to  His  fate.(i) 

In  the  mean  time*  SchuUemberg^  having  repassed  the  Oder,  offered  battle 
to  piHireschal  Renchild,  who  was  reckoned  Uie  king  of  Sweden's  best  genend* 
and  called  the  Parmeiiio  of  the  Alexander  of  the  North:  These  two  g^reat 
commanders  met  on  the -13th  of  FelMmary,  1706,  at  a  place.  Called  Trayahstad. 
Renchild  had  only  thirteen  battalions,  and  twenty-two  sqi^d^oyos,  liiiyhs^hg  ih 
all  about  ten  thousand  men;  SchuUemberg  had  more  than; q9uli|le  that'  it^ 
ber,  yet  was  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Seyen.  thousand-Russians  aiO^d 
Saxons  were  killed  on  the  spot ;  eight  thousand  were  made  prisoners ;  arird 
all  their  artillery,  baggage,  ammunition,  and  provisions  fell  iiito  th^  hands -of 
the  victors.(3)    No  quarter  was  granted  to  the  Russians.  ^ 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  Poland,  where,  by  reason  of  its 
desofate  state,  his  army  could  no  longer  subsist,  Charles  now  proposed  to 
eany  the  war  into  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Augustus.  He  accordingly. 
directed  his  march  towards  Silesia;  passed  the  Oder;  entered  Saxony,  with 
twenty-four  thousand  men ;  and,  havaig  laid  this  whole  country  und^  contri- 
bution, pitched  hi6  camp  at  Ait-Ranstadt,  near  the  plains  of  Lutzen,  rendered 
famous  by  the  memorable  victory  and  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Unable 
to  contend  with  so  powerful  an  adversary,  already  in  the  heart  of  his  domi- 
nions, Augustus  was  under  the  necessity  of  suing  for  peace.  He  obtained  it, 
but  on  the  most  homiliaiing  terpas ;  being  forced  to  renounce  for  overall  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  to  acknowledge  Stanislaus  lawful  sove- 
reign of  that  kingdom.(3)  When  his  plenipotentiaries  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure some  mitigation  of  the  rigour  of  these  conditions,  they  were  constantly 
answered  by  count  Piper,  '^  Such  is  the  will  of  my  master;  and  he  never 
alters  his  resolution  r*(4)  ' 

The  march  of  the  king  of  Sweden  into  Germany,  his  victories  during  the 
course  of  the  war,  and  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  he  had  deposed  Au- 
gustus, filled  all  Europe  with  hopes  of  his  friendship,  or  apprehensions  from 
nis  power.  Fnoice  courted  his  alliance  .with  an  ardour  proportioned  to  the 
distressed  state  of  her  affidn.  Offended  at  his  gross  violation  of  the  privi- 
]Bge9  of  the  Germanic  body,  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  showed  a  disposition  to  de- 
clare him  an  enemy  of  the  empire ;  but  the  emperor  Joseph,  dreading  the 
efiects  of  such  a  measure,  employed  all  his  influence  to  oppose  it,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  endeavoured  to  soften  any  resentment  which  it  might  excite  in 
the  breast  of  the  northern  conqueror,  bjr  flattering  his  pride.  Charles  was 
pleased  with  these  attentions,  without  beunff  swayed  by  them.  Wholly  oc- 
cupied with  the  great  project  pf  humbling  his  other  antagonist,  the  czar  Peter, 
and  even  ojf  reducing  mm^  to  the  same  abject  condition  into  which  he  had 
already  brought  Augustus,  he  disregarded  all  the  solicitations  of  France,  and 
seemed  to  favour  the  views  of  the  emperor,  without  having  any  attachment 
to  his  interest. 

Lewis  XIV.,  thus  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  engaging  the  king  of  Sweden 
inliis  cause,  and  broken  m  spirit  by  misfortunes,  began  seriously  to  think  of 
putting  an  end  to  a  war  which  had  brought  acciuni^ated  disgrace  upon  his 
arms,  and  the  deepest  distress  upon  his  subjects.  Having  privately  made 
some  ineffectual  applications  to  the  ministers  of  HoUand,  he  resolved  publicly 
to  manifest  his  earnest  desire  of  peace;  and  ordered,  for  that  purpose,  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  to  write  letters  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  field- 
deputies  of  the  states,  proposing  a  general  congress.  As  a  proof  of  his  sin- 
cerity, he  mentioned  at  once  the  sacrifices  he  was  willing  to  make.  He 
oflered  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy  to  the  archduke  Charles;  to  the 
states,  a  barrier  in  the  Netheriands;  and  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  waste  made  by  the  war  in  his  territories.  In  return  for  such 
liberal  concessions,  he  demanded,  that  the  electorate  of  BaVaria  should  be 
restored  to  ito  native  prince,  and  that  Philip  V.  should  be  allowed  to  possess 

O)  Volulre,  BI»L  CUrU$  XIL  Ut.  UL  (S)  HitL  dmJfbri,  ton.  U.    VoltaSie,  ubl  119: 

(3)  VolUin.'Bfft.GUrlffXI/.UT.IU.  (4)  U.tbld. 
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Spain  and  her  American  dominions  ;(1)  or,  in  the  lofty  langOfe  of  the  pioiid 
Caatilians,  Spain  and  the  Indie8.(2) 

The  conlOTefaleSt  by  concluding  a  peace  on  these  tenns,  and  others  which 
they  might  h^in?  dictated,  but  especially  the  peipetual  disunion  of  the  crowns 
of  France  and -IJSpain,  would  have  obtained  the  chief  objects  of  the  grand 
alliance ;  yet  w^  the  offer,  though  surely  a  sufficient  foundation  for  entering 
upon  a  negotiatitffi,  wantonly  rejected,  and  Europe  destined  to  remain,  for 
many  years  longer,  a  scene  of  carnage,  confusion,  and  distress,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  passions  of  a  few  ambitious  and  selfish  men*  The  duke  of  Marl* 
borough  was  fond  of  the  emoluments  as  well  as  the  glory  of  war:  prince 
Eugene,  besides  being  under  the  influence  of  similar  motives,  was  actuated  by 
an  implacable  resentment  against  France ;  and  the  pensionary  Heinsius,  who 
led  the  councils  of  the  states,  yielded  to  his  own  interest,  while  he  acted  in 
subserviency  to  those  two  generals.  These  were  the  three  great  springs  that 
now  directed  the  grand  ^liance:  and  the  motion  con^municated  by  their  joint 
impulse  was  accelerated  by  the  torrent  of  victory.  The  views  of  the  allies 
extended  with  their  successes.  Having  humbled  France,  they  aspired  at  the 
conquest  of  Spain.  It  was  accordingly  resolved,  that  no  peace  should  be 
made  with  the  house  of  Bourbon,  w^e  a  prince  of  that  house  continued  to 
sit  upon  the  Spanish  throne.  (3) 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  were  the  objects  of  this  confederacy  in  a  great 
measure  changed ;  and,  in  order  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  the  whole,  you 
roust  consider  very  attentively  the  new  plan,  and  compare  it  with  the  origmal 

8 Ian  of  the  grand  alliance,  relatively  to  the  general  interests  of  Europe,  and 
tie  particular  interests  of  your  own  country.  You  will  then,  I  think,  be  of 
opinion,  that  the  war  was  wise  and  just  before  this  change,  because  neces- 
sary  to  maintain  that  equality  among  the  powers  of  Europe  on  whi^h  their 
peace  and  common  prosperity  depend ;  but  that  it  was  unwise  and  uiyust» 
after  this  change,  because  unnecessary  to  such  end,  and.  directed  to  other  and 
contrary  ends.  After  this  change,  it  became  a  war  of  passicm,  of  ambition, 
of  avarice,  and  of  private  interest,  to  which  the  general  interests  of  Europe 
weie  sacriflced  so  entirely,  that  if  the  terms  insisted  on  by  the  confederates 
had  been  granted,  such  a  new  system  of  power  would  have  been  created,  as 
must  have  exposed  the  balance  of  that  power  to  deviations,  not  inferior  to 
those  which  the  war  was  originally  intended  to  prevent. (4) 

While  we  reprobate  this  ambitious  scheme,  considered  in  a  general  Tiew» 
we  find  particular  occasion  to  lament  the  fate  of  Great  Britain  m  the  midst 

(1)  Burnet,  book  vU. 

(Sj  Thb  mode  of  ■peaking  teeim  id  have  been  Introdneedl,  nrlMii  Iht  8psiiiwr4t  were  la  frtwrtae  ef 
Uie  Portii(iieee  ■eulemenie  tn  India,  wben  an  oUier  Bmopeana  were  kx^  oooaldered  ae  tniniden;  an4 
vhea  Spain  a»erted  an  eicluaive  right  to.ibe  whole  Amerkan  eoatloent,  aa  Well  aa  to  tlie  eonttguoua 
islands,  to  which  she  gave  the  name  of  Uie  treat  Indiit*.  Hence  ton,  by  a  sUH  more  ridkaloua  vanlur,  ika 
flpanish  monarohs  sUn  aasame  the  tide  or  "  king  of  Ibe  Ea«  and  Weil  ImSea." 

(3)  "I  do  not  remember,"  sajrs  my  lord  Bolingbroke,  ** may  m§rUmmemUirm  4tcim^ii0m  Ibr  eMttmrnimw 
the  war  till  Philip  V.  should  be  dtUromed,  before  the  year  1700:  mnd  then  aucb  a  dedaraiJoa  waa  judged 


what  has  been  advanced  to  the  contrary  by  lord  Walpote:  who  endeavouia  to  Bfove,  tl 
king  of  England,  and  the  sUtea-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  had  ackoowledaod  PhlHi 
king  or  Spam,  la  virtue  of  iJie  will  of  bis  predecessor  Charles  IL,  the  wHmmrf  ehjeet  of  tJ 
was  to  deprive  Aim  of  Ou  tkrvna  •/  that  kingdnt,  and  place  upon  It  a  prince  of  Ibe  h 
(Anawer  U  tk»  laiUr  part  »f  Lard  BoUngbrMs  Letter*  m  the  Studg  •/  Nittarf.)  Tl 
abn  of  t)ie  hnperial  family  fa  verxcerialn;  but  England  and  Holland,  as  I  have  already  nwi  inxwiuw  lu 
Bhow  (Xjet  XX%),  refused  Ui  engage  (br  so  much.  In  aOerward  going  that  length,  they  consequaoUy  altered 
or  enlarged  their  plan.  What  is  Atrtber  neoeasary  to  be  cibierved  on  ihia  Intricate  suUect,  may  be  found 
in  the  reflections  introductory  to  the  negqilatfopa  at  Utrecht.  (I^ett^r  XXJII.)  Though  a  well  wisher  to 
-w  *  ...  -.  .,  ^  conceal  their  errora  or  Ineonstslencies.    No  stipulation  waa 

and  alliance,  tbdt  a  prince  M  the  honse  of  Bourbon  should  net  be 
r  met  possess,  together  wKb  that  kingdom,  the  Sjianlsh  domlniona 
avov  and  Portugal  to  the  grand  alliance,  the  conlbderates  began  tn 
«  or  the  successes  of  tha  war,  fton  1703  lo  1706,  was  formed  ifea 
ins  neceisary. 
few  yeain  after,  was  then  wIthoiK  male  Issue.    And  the  nnkm  of 

.  ,    rlih  the  German  and  ftalfaq  dominions  of  the  bonaa  of  Austr1% 

In  the  perion  of  the  arehdJike  Charley  supported  by  the  wealth  of  the  American  mines,  would  have  hen 
l»o  lt*s  (fnngemus  to  the  llb«;rtle«  »r  Europe,  independent  of  the  weight  of  the  Imiicrial  flOWn.  t|ua  Ite 
IWbm  of  the  Freiieb  and  Spaaijtb  monarcmca  under  rbilip  V.  orhia  dcacend^^ 
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the  jcause  of  the  confederates,'  1  scorn  to  conceal  their  errom  or  inconsistencies.  No  stipulatfcm  waa 
originally  made,  in  any  article  of  the  grand  alliance,  thdt  a  prince  ^f  the  house  of  Bourbon  should  wet  be 
allowedtoslionlhttthroneof  8pain,orn«(  I  ~ 

in  America.  But  on  the  accesRion  of  8av< 
extend  tlielr  vIpws;  and  In  consequence  c 
resolution,  whieh  made  these  observations  neccMlsary. 

H)  The  emperor  Joseph,  who  died  a  few  yeam  after,  was  then  wIthoiK  male  tasue.    And  the  nnkm  of 
the  kinKdoms  of  Spain  and  Huncnry  with  the  German  and  ftalfaq  dominions  of  the  bonna  of  Austri% 
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of  trimniiliB  Uwt  have  been  sotmded  so  bi^  Victories  thet  briiifr  honour  to 
the  arai8»  may  bring  ehanie  to  the  oouneils  of  a  nation.  To  win  a  battle,  to 
take  a  town,  ia  the  glory  of  a  commander  and  of  an  arm^r.  Of  this  glory  we 
hid  a  veiy  large  share.  But  the^  wisdom  of  a  nation  is  to  proportion  the 
ends  she  proposes  to  her  intersst  and  her  strength.  Great  Britain  neither 
.  expected  nor  desired  any  thing  beyond  what  sm  might  have  obtained,  by 
adhering  to  the  first  principles  of  the  gruid  alliance.  But  she  was  hurried 
into  those  of  the  new  j^an  by  the  causes  which  I  have  already  mentioned ; 
by  the  prejudices  and  ue  rashness  of  party ;  by  the  influence  which  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  arms  of  the  confederates  gave  to  our  ministers,  Godolphin  and 
Marlborough;  and  by  the  popularity,  if  I  may  so  speak,  which  they  g&ve  to 
(he  war  itself.  The  people  were  unwilling  to  put  an  end  to  a  contest  that 
afforded  so  many  occasions  of  public  rejoicing,  and  so  wide  a  range  for 
national  pride. 

The  En  j^lish  ministry,  however,  though  thus  lavish  of  the  blood  and  trea^ 
sure  of  the  nation,  in  support  of  unnecessary  foreign  wars,  were  by  no  means 
neffiigent  of  its  inte^al  tranquillity  and  happiness.  That  mnoN  of  England 
and  Scotliand  under  one  legislature,  which  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  often 
attempted  in  vain,  was  at  last  accomplished,  after  lon^  and  warm  debates 
between  the  commissioners  of  ihe  twokingdoma;  and,  m  consequence  of  it, 
all  disputes  concerning  the  Scottish  crown  were  fortunately  prevented. 

The  principal  articles  in  that  famous  treaty  are  to  the  following  puiport: 
**  That  the  two  kingdoms  of  Enolaxb  and  Scoixaxd  shall  be  unUed  into  oi^b 
by  the  name  of  dREAT  BRITAIN :  , 

**  That  the  suocission  lo  the  united  kingdom  shall  remain  to  the  princess 
SoPBU,  dtttchess  dowager  of  HAMovia,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
ProtetiamU  .'^■»And  that  all  fopuit^  and  ftrwM  martymg  papuU,  shall  be 
txduded  from,  and  for  ever  tneapabU  to  wherit  the  caowN  of  Gbxat  Bbitaw, 
or  any  part  of  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging ; 

"  That  the  whoU  people  of  GaiAT  BaiTAra  shaU  be  repreeenied  by  ora  par- 
liament, in  which  naieen  peers,  9ndforty^oe  commoners,  chosen  for  ScoTLAjm, 
shall  Wf  and  vote;  > 

«*  That  the  embfeeU  of  the  united  kinedom  shall  a|;oy  an  eniirejreedam  and 
uUereouru  of  trade  and  navigaiion,  and  reciprocal  cammunicaiipn  of  all  other 
nghti^  primlegei^  and  adoaiUagei^  belonging  to  the  subjecu  of  either  kingdom ;  ^ 

*^Th»XX\kelam'mTemitd\opid>Ucr5^  >hall 

heikeeamelhnmghoiU  the  whole  vniUd  tangdom;  but  that  no  alteration  ^U  he 
made  in  the  law$  respectinffprrmite  righti  unless  for  the  evident  utility  of  the 
Jif^^ectff  residing  in  Scotland; 

"*  That  the  rt^Ue  and  prvoHegei  of  the  eotal  sonovoHS  in  Scotlaivo  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  unioh  ; 

**•  That  the  court  of  bkssioii,  or  collxok  of  justice,  with  all  the  other 
eomrie  ofiudicai^re  in  ScoTLAvn,  shall  remain  wcontHt^Ued  by  the  laws  of 
tkeU  kingdom,  and  with  the  same  authority  and  privilegee  as  before  the  union  ; 
subject  nevertheless  to  such  regulatume  as  may  be  made  by  the  parliament 
of  Gbbat  BuTAur.'' 

Besides  these  general  and  permanent  articles,  it  was  particularly  stipulated, 
That  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  pounds,  mnted 
by  the  English  parliament,  should  be  paid  to  Scotland,  as  an  equivalent  for 
that  angmMtaiion  of  the  customs  and  excise,  which  was  become  necessary 
'^ior  preserving  an  equality  of  trade  throughout  the  united  kingdom,^  and 
which  would  be  appUeaUe  towards  the  paymaU  of  the  pMic  debt  of  England, 
eontracted  before  the  union  ;  this  sum  to  l>e  applied,  partly  towards  the  extino^ 
ftbn  of  the  national  debt  of  Scotland,  parUy  towards  the  indemnification  of  the 
adoen^mrere  in  tke  African  and  Indian  or  Darien  company  ;  and  the  residue, 
after  the  reimbunemcnt  of  such  individuals  as  might  suffer  by  the  reduction 
(or  rather  elevation)  of  the  ctrin  of  Scotland  to  the  etandard  of  England,  in 
encouraging  fisheries  and  manufactures  in  that  kingdom.(  1) 

(1)  ftoe  D«  Foe'i  IRft  </ lU  Mta,  wlMN'Oia  utleki.|M  iidiited  at 

SMlgilMlllMB. 
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Hioogh  this  treaty,  aD  circmnstanoes  considered,  waa  nelthar  dialieiioiir* 
able  nor  diaadTantaffeoos  to  Scotland,  yet  waa  H  aeaknialyeppoaed,  not  onljr 
by  the  adherents  of  the  excluded  family,  whose,  particular  inteieat  it  was  to 
obstruct  such  a  measure,  but  also  by  many  independent  members  of  the  Seot- 
tish  parliament,  on  principles  of  mere  patriotism.  Of  those,  the  moat  iknn 
and  resolute  was  Andrew  Fletcher,  of  Saulton;  a  man  of  a  cultivated  geniua, 
of  a  warm  temper,  a  lofty  courage,  a  btrid  eloquence,  and  an  Incorruptible 
integrity.  Finding  all  his  efforta  inefleotual  to  prevent  the  paaaing  of  the 
act  of  union,  and  believing  it  impossible  that  a  majority  of  his  countrymen 
could  ever  have  been  brought  to  consent  to  the  annihilation  of  their  ancient 
monarchy  without  the  influence  of  English  gold,  he  resolved  to  quit  the  king- 
dom, that  he  misht  not  share  in  their  reproach,  by  c<mdescending  so  far  as 
to  live  among  mem.  On  the  day  of  his  depaitnre,  his  friends  crowded 
around  him,  entreating  him  to  stay.  Even  after  his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup, 
they  continued  their  solicitations,  anxiously  crying,  **  Will  you  forsake  your 
country  f*  He  reverted  his  head,  and  darting  on  them  a  look  of  indigna* 
tion,  keenly  replied,  ^  It  is  only  fit  for  the  slaves  that  aokf  it  f  then  leaped 
into  the  saddle,  and  put  spurs  to  his  horse ;( 1)  leaving  the  whole  company 
atrock  with  a  momentary  humiliation,  and  (blind  to  the  extravagance  of  faia 
conduct)  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  pride  of  his  virtue  or  the  eleva^ 
tion  of  his  spirit 

That  some  of  the  evils  foretold  by  the  Scottish  patriots  at  the  onion  have 
since  overtaken  their  countrymen,  cannot  be  deitied ;  particulariy  the  aeon- 
mulation  of  taxes,  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  Bngliah  national 
debt,  which  then  amounted  only  to  about  twenty  millions,  and  the  midtipliea- 
tion  of  the  herd  of  insolent  revenue  officers.  Vet  have  the  Soots,  from  that 
era,  enjoyed  more  happineas,  as  a  people,  and  riaen  to  more  werith  and  ooii« 
sequence,  as  ii^dividuals,  than  they  could  poasibly  have  attained  in  their  dis*' 
united  state. 

Nor  has  England  reason  to  complain  of  die  union.  Instead  of  turbulent 
neighbours,  she  has  gained,  by  communicating  her  privileges  to  the  Scots, 
hardy  soldiers  to  fi^t  her  battles,  and  industrious  workmen  in  every  branch 
of  manufacture.  She  has  secured  for  ever  the  undivided  sovereignty  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  liberties  of  Englishmen,,  against  the  usurpations  of 
foreign  or  domestic  ambition,  by  making  the  conservation  of  that  sovereignty, 
and  those  liberties,  the  common  interest  of  all  the  brave  and  free  sul]r|ects  of 

the  UNITED  KIITGDOM. 


LETTER  XXn. 

Thegeneral  Fiew  cf  Europe eonimued,Jrom  ^  Ritual  tf  tfct  (Mm  rfPi 

inade  by  France,  in  1706,  to  the  ConfereneeeheldatGtHruydenSerg,  tn  1710. 

Lewis  XIV.,  finding  all  his  offers  of  peace  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  eon- 
federates,  prepared  himself  to  brave,  once  more,  that  storm  which  he  could 
not  dispel.  In  order  to  supply  the  want  of  money,  he  issued  bills  upon  the 
mint,  to  a  very  large  amount,  in  imitation  of  the  exchequer  bills  cireuUted 
by  the  English  government ;  but,  by  refusing  to  take  those  bills  in  payment 
of  the  taxes,  he  threw  them  into  such  discredit,  that,  after  everv  Bxpedient 
to  raise  their  value  had  been  tried,  they  remained  at  a  discount  of  more  than 
fiAy/MT  cent.  He  was  therefore  obliged,  on  the  failure  of  this  desperate  re- 
source, which  augmented  the  distress  of  his  people  at  the  same  time  that  it 
weakened  their  confidence  in  the  crown,  to  continue  the  practice  of  burthen* 
•ome  loans,  and  to  anticipate  the  royal  revenue.(9) 

But  Lewis,  notwithstanding  these  diaadvantages,  was  enabled  to  make  very 
considerable  preparations  for  opposing  the  efibrts  of  his  victorious  enenpei. 

(1)  Tblg  Mieedote  !*•  tntb>r  bad  awi  Ott  Mt  Plttfek,  lofd 
<fl)  Voltoiic,  SiieU,  ctep.  xzvfiL    J^mmm. 
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He  extended  a  ne  of  militia  «l0Bg  the  coasts  of  the  channel,  an<i  the  shoies 
<if  the  Meditenranean:  he  formed  an  army  in  Flanders,  under  thc^  dnke  de 
Tendome^  another  was  eollected  hy  mareschal  Villars,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Strasbuff ;  a  body  of  men  was  onfered  to  assemble  in  NaTarre,  a  second 
in  Roussillon;  and  large  remforcements  were  sent  to  the  army  of  the  duke 
of  Berwick  in  8pain.ri)  These  reinforcements  were  partly  ftmnished  in 
consequence  of  rnsh,  out  not  unexpected,  disasters  in  Italy.  The  French 
tnx^,  to  th^  number  of  fifteen  thousand,  being  otdiged  to  evteuate  Lom- 
bardy,  by  a  capitulation  signed  in  the  beginning  of  March,  were  despatched 
to  the  assistance  of  Philip  V.  Modena  and  Milan  surrendered  successively 
to  the  allies :  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  was  reduced ;  and  the  few  plaees 
in  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  l^avoy,  that  weae  still  held  by  French  or 
Spanish  garrisons,  fell  one  by  one  before  the  close  of  1^  campaign.(3) 

The  fortune  of  the  war  was  very  different  in  8pain«  There  the  allies^ 
more  through  their  own  misconduct  than  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  received 
a  dreadful  overthrow.  Charles  IIL,  pretending  that  Catalonia  was  in  danger, 
f^parated  himself,  with  a  large  detachment,  from  the  principal  army,  com- 
'  nanded  by  the  earl  of  Oalway  and  the  marquis  de  las  Mmas^  who,  having 
«]jiansted  all  their  |»ovisioDS  in  Valencia,  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
New  Castile.  With  this  view  they  passed  the  river  Xucar,  and  marched 
towards  Almanza.  The  duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  Just  arrived  at  that  place, 
hesitated  not  a  moment  .to  give  them  battle.  Ignorant  of  the  succours  he 
had  received,  the  confederates  eagerly  advanced  to  the  charge,  flushed  with 
former  victories,  and  animated  with  hopes  of  new  success.  The  action  soon 
became  general,  and  the  field  was  obstinately  disputed.  The  English  and 
•Dutch  infantry  penetrated  throurii  the  centi^  of  tiie  enemy,  and  proceeded 
as  far  as  the  walls  of 'Almanza.  Meantime,  the  French  and  Spanish  cavalry, 
on  the  right  winf,  twice  broke  the  horse  of  the  allies,  and  were  as  often  re* 
poised  t^  their  foot,  under  cover  of  which  Che  horse  rallied.  In  order  to 
overcome  this  diflicuUy,  the  duke  of  Berwick  ordered  a  body  of  infantry  to 
advance  to  the  assistance  of  his  cavalry  on  the  right.  A  vigorous  charge  was 
given,  by  both horseand  foot  at  the  same  time.  The  left  wing  of  the  allies 
was  totally  routied :  and  their  right,  which  had  hitherto  maintained  its 
ground,  bemg  flanked  by  the  right  of  the  enemy,  was  broken  and  dispersed ; 
while  their  gaUaCnt  infantry  in  the  centre,  where  they  had  carried  every  thing 
hefore  them,  in  attempting  to  retreat,  on  seeing  the  defeat  of  their  two  wingtf, 
were  surrounded  by  tne  enemy's  cavalry,  and  almost  all  cut  to  pieGes.(3) 

No  victory  was  ever  more  complete  than  that  gained  by  the  duke  of  Ber^ 
WKk  at  Almanza.  Five  thousand  of  the  confederates  were  slam,  and  near  ten 
tiuNisand  made  prisoners.  Among  the  latter  were  six  major-generals,  as  many 
brindiers,  twenty  colonels,  and  a  proportional  number  of  inferior  offloera, 
said  to  amount  to  eig^t  hundred.  All  the  artillery  of  the  vanquished,  most  of 
iheir  baggage,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  colours  and  standards,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.ri)  Las  Minas,  who  was  ruii  throueh  the  arm,  and  who  had 
•eenhis  mistress,  fighting  in, the  habit  of  an  Amazon,  killed  by  his  side,  escaped 
to  Xativa ;  and  the  eari  of  Galway,  who  had  received  two  cuts  in  the  face, 
•topped  not  his  flight  till  he  arrived  at  Tortosa,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.f  5) 

The  duke  of  Orieans,  who  assumed  the  command  of  the  French  army  the 
day  after  the  battle  of  Almanza,  did  notneglect  the  opportunity  which  fortune 
and  the  abilities  of  the  duke  of  Berwick  had  procured  him,  of  retrieving  the 
af&irs  of  his  family  in  Spain.  He  reduced  the  city,  and  recovered  the  whole 
kuigdom  of  Valencia :  he  directed  his  march  into  Arragon,  and  reduced  Sara- 
gossa  and  Lerida  under  the  dominion  of  Philip  V.  before  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  while  Charies  III.  either  loitered  in  Catalonia,  or  made  unimportant 
excursions  towards  the  frontiers  of  Rou8sillon.(6) 

0)  Contin.J7Me.^^«K«,parP.DuW.    B«rwick*i^m.vol  L  '  ^^_./ 

C»  U.  ibid,    yollabe.  SiicU,  dwo^  xz.  (3)  Duke  of  Berwick't  Mm.  toI.  I.   Burnet,  book  tU. 

S)  iS  tMd.       ^^  ^^  (5)  »*t.  Om,  fEspfn*,    M»i.  Vma,  MisU  to!.  ▼!!.  W.  edit 

(6)  Dok«  of  Berwick,  nbl  Mp.  «« I  ibmi  not  bore  obIi,"  nye  tbii  tattefllfmt  obMnrer  of  maokiod,  "  a 
liBgnltt  filicttUMUUMe.   Tbe  count  da  U  PucMat  who  fnwmindad  la  Barnuwa,  madt  tbt  Inhahltairti 
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The  affainof  the  confederates  did  not  wear  a  pore  fayonraUe  aspect  in 
Germany.  The  continuance  of  the  rebellion  in  Hungary,  combined  with  the 
habitual  inactivity  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  the  8lttg;gi8bness  of  the  Ger- 
man princes,  had  almost  exposed  the  empire  to  calamities  as  great  as  those 
from  which  it  was  relieved  by  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  The  marmve  of 
Bareith,  who  had  succeeded  to  th^  command  of  the  imperialists  on  &e  death 
of  the  prince  of  Baden,  was  in  no  condition,  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign^ 
to  oppose  the  French,  under  mareschal  YiUars ;  who,  having  passed  the  Rhine 
at  Strasburg,  forced  the  lines  of  the  Germans  at  Stolhoffen,  laid'  the  dutchy 
of  Wurtemberg  under  contribution,  entered  Suabia,  and  penetrated  to  the 
Danube.(l) 

But  the  superiority  of  the  French,  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  was  not  the 
only  danger  which  the  empire  had  now  to  fear.  Charles  XII.,  who  had  re- 
mained in  Saxony  during  the  winter,  found  some  plausible  pretences  for 
quarrelling  with  the  court  of  Vienna ;  and  although  all  reasonable  satisfactum 
was  given  him,  on  the  subject  of  his  complaints,  he  continued  to  urge  them 
with  an  obstinacy  suitable  to  his  character.  Froifi  complaints  he  proceeded 
to  demands ;  requiring  that  the  Protestants  in  Silesia  should.be  indulged  with 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Westphaua ;  that 
his  imperial  majesty  should  relinquish  all  pretensions  to  the  quota  which  the 
king  of  Sweden  was  bound  to  furnish,  by  the  tenure  on  which  he  possessed 
his  Genoan  dominions ;  and  that  the  whole  Swedish  army,  in  its  return  through 
Silesia  into  Poland,  should  be  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  court  of 
Vienna.  (2) 

The  queen  of  England,  though  aensible  the  emperor  was  not  in  a  situation 
to  refuse  those  imperious  denqands,  was*^  afraid  that  the  pride  of  Joseph  might 
overcome  his  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  allies.(3 )  She,  therefore,  ordere^t 
the  duke  of  Mariborough,  who  was  no  less  a  statesman  and  a  cohrtier  than 
a  general,  to  repair  to  Saxony,  and  attempt  to  sooth  the  king  of  Sweden. 
When  the  duke  arrived  in  the  Swedish  camp,  at  Alt-Ranstedt,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  respect  due  to  his  character,  he  paid  Charles  many  hand- 
some compliments,  to  which  no  answer  was  letumied,  but  which  had,  notwith- 
standing^ perhaps,  the  desired  effect.  He  went  even  so  far  as  to  tell  the 
northern  conqueror,  that  he  should  esteem  it  a  peculiar  happiness,  could  he 
have  an  opportunity  of  learning,  under  so  great  a  commander,  those  parts  of 
the  military  science  which  he  did  not  yet  understand.  And  having  acquired^ 
by  a  long  course  of  experience,  the -art  of  diving  into  the  characters  of  men, 
and  of  reading  their  most  secret  thoughts  in  theur  looks  and  gestures,  he  soon 
discovered  the  inclinations  and  views  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  In  the 
pleasure  with  which,  he  talked  of  the  victories  of  the  allies,  Marlborough  per- 
ceived his  aversion  against  France ;  while  the  kindling  of  his  eye  at  the  name 
of  the  czar,  and  a  map  of  Russia  l^ing  upon  his  taue,  made  this  profound 
politician  intimately  acquainted  with  the  future  designs  of  Charles.  He 
therefore  took  leave,  without  making  him  aeny  proposals ;  sensible  that  hie 
disputes  with  the  emperor  could  be  easily  accommodated,  as  all  his  demands 
would  be  ffranted.(4)  England  and  Holland  accordingly  guaranteed  the  pro- 
mises of  the  c6urt  of  Vienna ;  and  the  czar  having  entered  Poland,  the  king 
of  Sweden  repassed  the  Oder,  in  quest  of  new  victories,  and  in  hopes  of  soon 
returning  to  hold  the  balance  of  Elurope. 

Iwlleve,  that  tbe  report!  niaed  ooneernlnK  a  new  army  eomlng  from  NaTarre  were  ftlae,  and  even  Uial  tJie 
camp,  which  appeared,  waa  nothing  more  than  a  phantom  furmed  by  mafic  an.  In  thla  persuaaloa,  the 
clergy  went  tn  procemlon  upon  the  ramparu ;  and  from  that  eminent  aitualion,  after  a  number  of  prayera, 
eiorclaed  the  pretended  ipectrea  that  were  to  eight !— U  Is  not  a  little  aurprieing,**  addi  he,  "  that  the  peo- 
ple could  be  80  credukraa  aa  to  adopt  auch  an  idea.  But  they  were  aoon  undeceived  byUie  humare  oftho 
army  of  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  who,  having  brlakly  pursued  to  the  galea  of  the  city  a  party  of  the  count 
de  la  Puebla*s  cavalry,  cut  off  some  of  their  heada  !'*  JWm.  vol.  L 
(I)  Barre,  HiMt.  ^JlUemngnt^  torn.  x.   3omet,  book  viL  (S)  Cbiilia.  Puflend.lib. 


(I)  Barre,  Hut.  i'^Utmagiu,  torn.  x.   3omet,  book  viL  (S)  Cbiilia.  Puflend.lib.  vll. 

(3)  The  emperor,  it  appears,  was  by  no  means  so  haughty  as  the  queen  Imagined :  for,  when  die  pop* 
eomplainedof  his  restoring  the  churches  lo  the  Proteaunts,  hefbcetiously  replied, "  Had  the  king  of  8wed«D 
pmpoaed  that  I  should  become  a  LuUieran  myadi;  I  know  not  what  might  have  been  the  coDaequeiice.** 
Mem.  ds  Brrnndenbtirf^  torn.  i. 

(4)  •*  These  particulam,"  says  VolUire,  '*  I  had  fiom  tiia  datdwai  ofllailboraagh.**    JBiH.  €L  XU  n 
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In  Flagndera,  no  event  of  any  importanoe  happened  during  this  campaignt 
nor  any  thiifj?  memorable  at  sea.  .  The  duke  de  Yendome  prudently  avoided 
an  action,  and  made  his  movements  with  so  much  judgment,  that  Marlborough 
found  no  opportunity  of  attacking  him  to  advaptage.(l).  The  naval  operations 
were  chieny  confined  to  the  siege  of  Toulon. 

The  reduction  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy,  and  the  capitulation 
signed  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaig^,  in  consequence  of  which  the  French 
eimj  abandoned  Lombardy,  having  left  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Savoy 
perfectly  disengaged,  a  plan  was  formed  by  them,  in  conjunction  with  tfaie 
.  maritime  powers,  fox  invading  France  from  that  quarter,  and  of  reducing 
Toulon  or  Marseilles ;  an  enterprise  which,  if  attended  with  success,  it  was 
hoped  would  put  a  final  cloise  to  the  war.  The  prince  and  the  duke,  after 
having  for  some  time  amused  the  enemy,  by  a  feint  upon  Dauphiny,  in  order 
to  conceal  their  real  design,  accordingly  turned  off  towards  ^e  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean;  forced  we  passage  of  the  nverVar;  proceeded  along  the 
coast  of  Provence ;  and  arrived,  by. a  long  and  difficult  march,  before  Toulob, 
while  sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  with  a  formidable  fleet,  attended  their  motions, 
supplied  the  am^  with  necessaries,  and  blocked  up  the  town  by  sea.(3) 

Unfortunately  for  the  allies,  only  two  hours  before  prince  Eugene  appeared 
with  the  van  of  the  imperialists,  the  French  had  founid  means  to  throw  eight 
thousand  men  into  Tovuon.  They  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  eminences 
that  commanded  the  city ;  and  the  confederates,  in  attempting  to  g^n  these, 
were  either  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  or  obliged  to  acquire  and  maintain 
them  at  a  still  greater  expense  of  blood.  Discouraged  by  circumstances 
«o  adverse,  by  the  bad  condition  of  their  army,  the  want  of  concert  in  their 
operations,  and  apprehensive  of  being  surrounded  by  a  superior  force,  as  the 
French  were  in  motion  on  every  side,  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  Eugene 
judged  it  prudent  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  though  setisible  that 
the  iiopes  and  fears  of  all  Europe  hung  Suspended  on  its  issue.(3^  But  this 
expedition,  though  finally  unsuccessful,  was  extremely  detrimental  to  France. 
The  confederates,  in  their  passage  and  return  through  Provence,  ruined  a 
trast  extent  of  country.  And  the  detachments  drawn  from  the  army  of 
mareschal  Villars,  in  order  to  succour  Toulon,  obli^d  him  to  relinquish  all 
his  high  projects  in  Germany,  and  to.  repass  the  Rhine,  instead  of  advancing 
beyond,  tne  Danube.(4) 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  upon  Toulon,  however,  the  inactive  campaign 
in  Flanders,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  confederates  in  Spain,  fhrnished  the 
enemies  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  of  the  lord  treasurer  Godolphin  with 
plausible  pretexts  for  discrediting  their  measures ;  and  intrigues  were  forhied 
for  overturning  their  administration.  These  intrigues  were  chiefly  con- 
dncted  by  Mr.  Secretary  Harley,  who  had  acquired  a  veiy  considerable  share 
of  the  queen's  confidence,  by  flattering  her  political  prejudices ;  and  who,  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  own  interest,  had  secured  the  support  of  Mrs.  Masham, 
a  new  female  favourite,  who  had  partly  supplanted  the  dutchess  of  Marl-  ■ 
horoogh  in  the  affections  of  the  queen  ;(5)  or  rather  in  that  ascendant,  though 
she  did  not  usurp  the  same  absolute  dommion,  which  the  dutchess  had  esta- 
blished over  the  mind  of  her  timid  mistress. 

Apprized  of  the  scheme  that  was  formed  for  their  ruin,  Marlborough  and 
<3odolphin  complained  of  Harley's  intrigues  to  the  queen ;  and  not  meeting 
with  a  satisfactory  answer,  they  both  threatened  to  resign  their  places,  and 
absented  themselves  from  the  cabinet  council.  The  council,  was  struck  with 
consternation.  Even  the  secretary  shrunk  from  the  load  that  was  ready  to 
fall  on  his  shoulders.  And  the  queen,  from  fear,  not  regard^  recalled  her 
ministers,  and  dismissed  Harley,  whose  fortune  his  friepd  St.  John,  secretary 
at  war,  and  others,  chose  to  foUow,  by  resigning  their  places ;  yet  not  with- 
out hopes  of  bavmg  it  one  day  in  their  power  to  govern  the  councils  of  their 
soveieigii,  by  fostering  her  affection  for  the  excluded  branch  of  her  family* 

(1)  BaroeLbook  viL  O)  Id. iUd.   VoltaivB, 8UeU, cbap. it 

/3)  BariMi; book  vU.   To1UJi«,«Um^  <4)  Bun.    Burnt,    yotali*. 

ifii  BunMt,  book  wiL 
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and  increasing  her  secret  aversion  against  tiie  sue<^eMioa  of  the  house  of 
Hanoven(l) 

This  division  in  the  English  cabinet^  and  the  discontents  in  Scotland,  oc- 
casioned by  the  union,  encouraged  Lewis  XIV.  to  make  an  attempt  in  favour 
of  the  pretended  pnnce  of  Wales,  whofb  he  had  acknowledged  by  the  title 
of  James  III.  not  doubting  but  he  should  be  able,  at  least,  to  create  such  dis- 
tractions in  Great  Britain  as  would  weaken  the  efforts  of  tne  allies  in  Flai»- 
ders.  To  that  attempt  Lewis  was  farther  incited  by  the  eager  solicitations 
of  the  Scottish  Jacobites,  who  offered  to  raise  and  equip  thirty  thousand  men, 
at  their  own  expense,  and  to  furnish  them  with  provisions  until  they  could 
march  into  England.<9) 

In  consequence  of  these  magnificent  promises,  the  pretender,  under  the 
name  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  sailed  from  Dunkirk  On  board  «  French 
fleet,  commanded  by  M.  de  Fourbin,  with  between  Av%  and  six  thousand  land 
forces,  ten  thousand  muskets,  and  a  supply  of  other  implements  of  war. 
Their  purpose  was  to  enter  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh.  But,  through  the  ignorance  or  inattention  of  their  pilots,  Ihey 
overshot  their  destination ;  and  before  they  could  recover  their  mistake,  sir 
George  Byng,  with  a:  superior  English  fleet,  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Frith.(3)  Seeing  now  no  prospect  of  success,  and  afraid  of  the  capture  of 
his  whole  squadron,  the  French  admiral  returned  to  Dunkirk,  with  the  loss 
of  only  one  ship,  but  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  hopes  of  the  pretender  and 
his  adherents,  both  in  France  and  Great  Britain.(4) 

The  English  ministry,  in  concert  with  the  parliament,  took  the  most  vigor- 
bus  measured  for  repelling  the  intended  invasion,  as  well  as  for  continuing 
the  war.  And  no  sooner  had  all  apprehensions  of  danger  ceased,  than  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  the  great  pillar  of  the  nation,  and  the  chief  support  of 
the  grand  alliance,  went  over  to  Flanders,  in  order  to  command  the  con- 
federate army,  in  conjunction  with  prince  Eugene,  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign,  had  headed  a  separate  army  upon  the  Rhine.  The  French 
army,  Commanded  by  the  duke  ae  Vendome  in  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, though  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  confederates,  studiously 
avoided  an  action,  or  any  hostile  attempt ;  until  by  treachery,  under  the 
appearance  of  surprise,  they  sot  possession  of  Ghent  and  Bruges..  The  duke 
of  Marlborough,  accused  of  being  privy  to  this  treachery,  demonstrated  by 
his  conduct  tlus  injustice  of  the  aspersion.  Though  not  yet  joined  by  prince 
Eugene*8  army,  but  assisted  by  the  advice  of  that  consummate  general,  he 
passed  the  Scheldt,  by  a  forced  march,  and  came  up  with  the  enemy  near 
Oudenarde.  They  could  no  longer  decline  a  battle;  and  their  situation  and 
superiority  in  numbers  seemed  to  ensure  them  success. 

The  Scheldt,  and  several  enclosures,  covered  the  left  wing  of  the  F^nch 

army.    A  morass  lay  along  the  hostile  front;  and  on  a  rising  ground,  on 

their  ri;rht,  the  enemy  placed  their  cavalry,  interlined  with  parties  of  foot. 

*  The  infantry  of  the  sdlies,  advancing  across  the  morass,  were  received  with 

great  finnness  by  the  French  foot.   But  the  British  cavalry  broke  the  French 

(1)  Burnet,  bonk  vii.    See  alw  Stuart  Pmera.  (9)  Hook*a  JV^atlstMM. 

(3)  Barnet,  bnok  vli.    Duke  ofBerwick*!  Jir«iii.  vol  i. 

(4)  It  if  Uuly  amusing  to  obeerve  the  eziravafanee  of  tbe  JflraUte  wrltera  tn  fpeakinf  of  lb|g  lnleBd«d 
iBTasinn.  They  confidently  «iBrni,  that  if  the  pretender  could  iMve  landed  tn  Bootland,  wlih  only  tbe 
appearaaee  or  an  army,  he  would  anon  have  been  enabled  to  march  Into  England,  in  aplte  of  all  oppoa^ 
tton ;  and  by  the  Junction  of  his  Encliah  and  Scottish  adherents,  to  have  given  law  to  a  i^noaas  who  was 
giving  law  to  Europe !  Nay,  they  do  not  acruple  to  declare  that  the  queen's  affectioo  fbr  her  brother  was 
ao  great,  that,  on  hia  approach  with  a  reapectaWe  force,  she  would  rBadlybave  oooaented  to  ihe  break- 


ing of  the  iinlnii,  and  to  his  immediale  accession  to  the  Stettiah  crown,  Uial  she  night  have  a  more  ee^ 
tain  prospect  of  transmitting  to  him  tbe  crown  of  Englaiid ;  not  reflecting  that  hia  natural  right  1o  bolh 
crowns  was  preferable  to  hera,  and  therefore,  that  any  attempt  to  daim  eltber,  hi  her  MMroe,  miat  bav» 


eultad  tbe  highest  Jealousy.  Tbe  same  writers,  in  the  madneas  of  rafe  al  their  cruel  disappointmeiiL 
even  asB(>rt  that  Ijewis  XIV.  gave  FourUn  positive  orders  jiot  to  land  the  troops  wMch  he  liad  ordered 
Mm  to  embark ;  though  by  their  embarkation,  which  be  was  under  no  necessity  of  ordering,  and  the  voy- 

StA  Sooiland,  in  oonacqueoce  of  It,  be  hazarded  the  loa  of  a  very  oooiiderabla  armament  I  (Be?  Mm- 
rson's  /iitt0rf  of  Great  ^n'tatn,  vol.  II.,  where  tbe  reveries  of  all  tbe  Jacobite  writers  maybe  fou'nd.) 
M  are  shocking  abourditiea :  but  It  is  the  nnbappiness  of  party  writers  In  general,  and  particulaily  or 
tbe  abetmrs  of  the  rltbta  of  tbe  nnfhrtunate  fkmily  of  Stuart,  to  pay  little  regard  to  tnith,  to  reason,  or 
probability,  In  the  vehement  pffoaacutlon  of  Uwlr  aiguoieaia;  to  Um  prooft  Ibuaded  oa  ibeta,  or  Uioaa 
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hone  at  the  i&nt  shock,  and  the  foot  mtermixed  with  the  squadrons  were  ^ut 
in  pieces  on  the  spot.  Meantime,  the  French  infantry  behind  the  morass  had 
stood  their  ground  ai^st  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  confederates;  In  order, 
however,  to  avoid  being  flanked  by  the  British  cavalry,  now  triumphant,  ther 
sheltered  themselves  in,  the  enclosures  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt ;  and, 
although  the  approach  of  darkness  prevented  the  de/ieat  from  becoming  gene- 
ral, the  fears  and  misconduct  of  the  enemy  yielded  to  the  allies  all  the  ad> 
.  vantages  of  a  complete  victory.  So  great  was  their  panic  and  confusion, 
that,  while  the  confederates  exp^ted  nothing  but  a  renewal  of  the  action  the 
next  morning,  the  vanquished  retreated  by  nve  different  routes  in  the  night: 
and  ihat  disgraceful  and  disorderiy  flight,  by  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  sol- 
diers, rendered  all  the  operations  of  the  French  timid  during  4he  rest  of  the 
campaign.(l)  Though  they  preserved  their  cannon  and  baffgage,  they  lost 
by  this  defeat  about  twenty  thousand  men :  they  had  Ave  thousand  kill^ 
mne  thousand  taken  prisoners,  kad  near  six  thousand  4eserted.(2) 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Oodenarde,  the  French  were  reinforced  by 
a  strong  detachment,  under  the  duke  of  Berwick,  from  the  Rhine ;  and  the 
confederates  were  joined  by  prince  Eugene's  army,  which  escorted  a  grand 
convoy.  This  convoy  the  duke  of  Berwick,  whose  troops  arrived  first,  pro- 
posed to  attack ;  but  that  proposal,  as  well  as  every  other  which  he  made 
during  the  campaign,  was  rejected  by  the  duke  de  Teridome,  either  from  Jea- 
lousy or  timidity.(3)  In  consequence  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  conv^,  and 
the  troops  that  guarded  it,  the  sie^  of  Lisle,  the  principal  city  m  French 
Flanders,  and  the  second  in  the'dommions  of  Lewis  XIV.  tne  key  of  the  king- 
dom, fortified  with  all  the  art  of  Yauban,  was  undertaken  by  prince  Eugene; 
while  Marlborou^  lay  encamped  iii  the  neighbourtiood,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  mterrupting  the  operations,  and  to  forward  the  necessaiy 
supplies  to  the  besiegers.(4) 

No  town  was  ever,  perhaps,  more  vigorously  attacked  or  defended  than 
Lisle ;  into  which  the  mareschal  de  Boufflers,  an  old  experienced  officer,  had 
thrown  himself,  with  some  of  the  best  troops  of  France.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  about  twelve  thousand  men,  the  besiegers,  of  at  least  thirty  thou- 
sand. None  of  the  works  were  carried  without  an  obstinate  struggle ;  and 
scarce  were  the  assailants  masters  of  one  place,  when  they  were  driven  from 
another,  and  in  danger  of  losine  all  their  former  advantages,  gained  at  a 
prodigious  expense  of  blood  and  valour.  Yet  still  they  persevered,  and  by 
perseverance  advanced  their  progress.  Meanwhile  Yendome  endeavoured  to 
distress  them  by  cutting  off  their  convoys.  But  in  that  service  he  most  un- 
accountably failed,  as  well  as  in  all  his  attempts  to  relieve  the  place ;  so  that 
Boufflers,  ulter  a  ([aUant  defence  of  two  months,  was  obligea  to  surrender 
Lisle.  He  retired  into  the  citadel,  which  was  also  foreed  to  cai^tulate ;  and 
Crfaent  and  Bruges  were  recovered  before  the  close  of  the  campaign.(5) 

No  event  of  any  importance  happened  in  Germany  during  the  summer. 
The  electors  of  Hanover  and  Bavana,  who  were  opposed  to  each  other  on 
the  Upper  Rhine,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  act  with  effect  in  the  field,  en^ 
ployed  themselves  chiefly  in  fortifying  their  lines ;  a  precaution  suggested 
ny  a  mutual  consciousness  of  their  weakness.(6)  On  the  side  of  Italy,  where 
much  was  expected,  some  advantages  were  gained  by  the  allies,  but  nothing 

a)  F^MMlvian:    BwMt    VolCalra.  (Sn  BurnaC,  book  vli.    DukeofBflrwtck'i.MnM.  vol.  1. 

O)  Doke  of  Berwlck*t  Mm.  vol.  1.  At  none  of  U»ae  propoMlt  weie  erobreced,  Jt  to  imiioMfble  to  wtf 
wiMt  noeeM  mifht  hare  aaeoded  Uwai;  bat  mlHtaty  men,  in  cenenl,  eeem  to  be  of  opinkm,  Umi  nott 
•ftSe  nietMifeB  wmiioi  were  hicbly  worthy  of  being  •iopui. 

(4)  Bn^M^  book  vU.    D«ke  of  Berwiek,  vol.  i. 

(5)  Id.  Ibid.  The  dnke  of  Berwick  putkaiarly  loTeeifgattt  tlM  euiee  a€  the  camore  of  Ltoie.  And  It 
■Mniin.  if  Me  advloe  bad  been  followed,  Uiat  the  eooToya  of  the  oonAderatee  wonld  hare  been  ei!l>ctnal1y 
4Bt  ofl;  and  perbape  prince  Eufeoe,  and  even  the  dnke  or  Marfboroufh.  deitaled  by  the  aMlaianee  or 
troopa  that  mVt*t  lui^  ^^^  drawn  out  of  the  netghbouring  nrrtoona.  without  their  knowledge,  to  rein- 
Ibvee  an  idready  wuong  army,  by  which  they  wove  enrroanded ;  and  which  could,  with  aueh  reinforce- 


B  maay^eoi 

itfMprindpal  eveata  of  tiie  campaign  in  Ftaadefa  in  1 

)Bm%Si9L£MlmatnstUm.JL.   Bumel, book tIL 
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■igoal  was  performed.  The  duke  of  Sayoy*  who,  beside  hif  natire  troops^ 
had  in  hu  army  twenty  thousand  men  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  and  tne 
atatesy  had  formed  great  and  extensive/ projects.  He  designed  to  pass 
through  the  territories  of  the  Swiss,  to  join  Che  troops  of  the  empire  in  Al* 
sace,  and  to  penetrate  into  France  on  that  side^  But  he  was  so  vigorously 
opposed  by  mareschal  Villars,  that  he  was  happy  in  having- opened  a  passage 
into  the  enemy's  country,  and  secured  his  own  dominions  against  the  future 
invasions  of  the  French  on  the  most  exposed  side,  by  making  himself  master 
of  Exilles,  La  Perouse,  and  Fenestrelles.(l) 

The  confederates  were  yet  less  successM  in  Spain*  There  the  house  of 
Bourbon  had  two  armies  in  the  field,  on  the  side  of  Catalonia ;  one  under  the 
duke  of  Orleans*  another  led  by  the  duke  de  Noailles:  and  a  third  army  in 
Estremadura,  commanded  by  the  marquis  de  Bay.  Though  Charles  III,  had 
not  a  sufficient  force  to  enable  him  to  face  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  the  field> 
the  latter  was  prevented,  by  t)ie  unprovided  condition  of  his  army,  from 
making  such  progress  as  might  have  been  feared. .  He  took,  however,  Tor- 
tosa  in  the  month  of  July  $  and  Dania  and  Alicant,  in  the  province  of  Valeil* 
€ia,  fen  into  the  hands  of  the  French  before  the  close  of  the  campaign.  The 
duke  de  Noailles,  opposed  by  the  prince  of  Darmstadt,  performed  nothing  of 
importance,  except  providing  his  troops  with  provisions  at  the  expense  of  the* 
Catalans ;  and  the  season  of  action,  on  the  side  of  Portugal,  was  passed  in  fi 
state  of  absolute  inactivity.(2) 

The  operations  by  sea  were  attended  with  very  considerable  success,  on 
the  part  of  the  confederates.  Sir  John  Leake,  having  carried  to  Catalonia 
the  princess  of  Wolfenbuttle,  whom  Charles  III.  had  espoused,  took  on  board 
some  troops,  and  directed  his  course  to  Cagiiari,  the  capital  of  Sardinia.  No 
sooner  did  the  English  fleet  appear,  than  the  monks,  gamed  by  cardinal  Gri- 
mani,  who  was  in  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Austria,  ran  in  bodies  to  the 
streets  and  public  places,  holding  the  crucifix  in  their  hands,' and  assured  the 
inhabitants,  who  flocked  around  them,  that  God  had  made  use  of  heretics  to 
give  them  a  better  master.  This  made  such  an  impression  on  the  populace, 
Uiat  the  viceroy  was  forced  to  accept  of  such  terms  as  the  invaders  chose  to 
grant;  and  the  whole  island  submitted  without  drawing  a  8wx>rd.(3)  The 
same  admiral,  assisted  by  major-general  Stanhope,  also  took  the  island  of 
Minorca  ;(4)  a  conquest,  in  itself  less  valuable  than  Sardinia,  but  of  more 
importance  to  England  when  at  war  with  Spain,  on  account  of  the  excellent 
harbour  of  Mahon,,and  the  strong  castle  of  St.  Philip,  by  which  it  is  defended. 

The  reduction  of  those  islands,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  fortress  oi 
Gibraltar,  ffave  the  maritime  powers  the  absolute  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, induced  the  Italian  states  to  submit  to  certain  antiquated  claims  of 
the  emperor  Joseph,  that  they  would  otherwise  have  rejected  with  disdain. 
Even  th0  pope,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  interests  of  Philip  V.,  and 
who  had  raised  an  army  for  the  defence  of  the^ecclesiastical  state,  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  surrender  of  Bologna  to  the  imperialists,  and  that  an  Englidi 
fleet  was  ready  to  bombard  Civita  Vecchia,  than  he  promised  to  acknowledge 
Charles  III.  as  lawful  kinff  of  Spain,  in  order  to  prevent  Rome  itself  from 
being  again  sacked  by  the  barbarians  of  the  north  ;(5)  for  as  such  the  Italians 
still  considered  the  English  and  Germans. 

The  death  of  the  prince  of  Denmark,  the  queen  of  England's  husband, 
which  hsmpened  during  these  transactions  abroad,  made  no  alteration  in  the 
state  of  English  politics  on  which  his  feeble  genius  and  unimportant  cha- 
racter had  never,  had  any  influen'ce.  The  great  success  Of  the  campaign 
confirmed  the  ascendant  that  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  had  acquired,  in 

(1)  Burnet,  nbi  nip.    StaU  of  JEitrtpe,  1706. 

a)  Niatd^EtpagiujloaiAl,  M«m.  deJfoaittfStUMi.il  But  tbe  genereta  who  commanded  theTCi  uid 
whose  conduct  In  ine  fleid  wu  so  Hole  worthy  of  praise,  gained  great  credit  by  a  wise  and  humane  con 
ivention  thai  can  never  be  enough  admired.  Ttiey  asreed,  that  the  peasania,  on  the  froniien  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  should  not  be  disturbed,  by  the  troops  of  eitlier  par^,  in  cuklvating  the  soil,  or  In  feeding  their 
catUe ;  an4  that  the  war  should,  for  Uie  future,  be  considered  ss  subsisting  only  between  regular  vmim^ 
«r  men  In  jnlHtary  service,  and  not  between  the  private  inhabitants  of  the  two  kingdoms.    Id.  ibid. 

(?)  HULfEMpaf  net  iom.il.     StmU  of  Europe^  Vm^  (4M4.  IWd. 

(5)  Burnet,  book  vU.    SlaU  »f  Euro^t  1708* 
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eoDf  eqnenoe  of  die  etpnlsion  of  Harley  from  the  cabinet  t  and  they  found 
meana  to  reconcile  the  disaatisfied  whiga  to  their  meaaurea,  by  dividing' with 
the  leadera  of  that  party  the  power  and  emolumenta  of  govemmeht.  The 
earl  of  Pembroke  waa  appointed  to  the  place  of  lord  high-admiral,  vacant  by 
the  decease  of  the  prince  of  Denmark  t  lord  Somers,  who  had  been  dot  of 
office  ever  aince  deprived  of  the  great  seal  by  kmg  William,  waa  made  pre- 
aident  of  the  council;  and  the  earl  of  Wharton,  a  man  of  vast  abilities,  but 
void  of  any  steady  principle,  was  declared  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.(l) 
These  judicious  promotions  contributed  to  preserve  that  unanimity  which 
had  hitherto  appeared  in  parlianient,  and  which  produced  the  most  liberal 
supplies  for  continuing  the  war.  Seven  millions  were  voted  for  the  service 
of  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  ten  thousand  men  were  added  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  precedmg  year.(3)  The  Dutch  alao  agreed  to  an  augmehtatioh 
of  their  troops. 

While  the  confederates  ivere  taking  such  vigorous  measures  for  the  prose- 
cution of  hostilities,  serious  proposals  were  made  by  the  French  monarch 
for  restoring  tranquillity  to  Europe.  A  variety  of  circumstances,  the  defeat 
at  Oudemarae,  the  taking  of  Lisle,  a  famine  in  France ;  the  consequent  failure 
«f  resources ;  the  discontents  of  the  people ;  and  a  want  of  harmony  among 
the  servants  of  the  crown,  induced  licwis  XIV .  to  offer  terms  of  peace,  at  onice 
adequate  to  the  success  of  his  enemies,  and  suitable  to  the  melancholy  situation 
of  his  own  afiairs.  He  agreed  to  yield  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  to  the 
bouse  of  Austria,  without  any  equivalent ;  to  cede  to  the  emperor  bis  con- 
cniests  on  the  Upper  Rhine;  to  give  Fumes,  Ypres,  Menin,  Tournay,  Lisle, 
Cond^  and  Maubeuge,  as  a  barrier  to  Holland ;  to  acknowled'ge  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  as  king  of  Prussia;  the  duke  of  Hanover,  as  ninth  elector 
of  the  empire ;  to  own  the  right  of  queen  Anne  to  the  Briiish  throne ;  to  re^ 
inove  the  pretender  from  the  dominions  of  France ;  to  acknowledge  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Protestant  line ;  to  restore  le very 
thing  required  to  the  duke  of  Savoy:  and  to  agree  to  the  cessions  made  to 
(he  kinff  of  Portugal,  by  his  treaty  with  the  confedeEates.(3) 

But  these  terms,  so  lionourable  as  well  as  advantageous  to  the  allies,  and 
humiliating  to  the  houae  of  Bourbon,  were  rejected  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Uie  confederates,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  prince  Eugene,  and  the  pen- 
«ionaiy  Heinsius,  from  the  same  motives  mat  had  led  them  to  reject  the 
inopoMls  made  by  France  in  1706,— their  personal  interests,  their  prejudices, 
and  Uieir  passions.  Lewis  was  not  permitted  to  form  the  most  distant  hopes 
of  peace,  without  surrendering  the  strongest  towns  in  his  dominions,  as 
^edges  for  the  entire  evacuation  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  by  his  grandson. 
The  marquis  de  Torcy,  who  was  employed  in  the  negotiation,. went  beyond 
his  powers  in  making  concessions;  but  all  in  vain:  in  proportion  as  he 
yielwsd,  tiie  plenipotentiaries  of  the  confederates  rose  in  their  demands. 
Conference  followed  coiiference  without  effect.  At  last  the  pensionary 
Heinsius  framed  forty  preliminaries,  as  the  ultimatum  of  the  allies;  and 
although  every  one  of  tnese  articles,  besides  being  hard,  in  itself,  was  ex- 
messed  in  the  most  dictatorial  language,  France  agreed  to  thirty-five  of  them. 
The  other  five  were  rejected  with  disdam  by  Lewis,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  evils  which  he  apprehended  from  the 
continuance,  of  the  war.(4)  He  threw  himself  upon  his  people,  explained  his 
own  ample  concessions,  and  the  haughty  terms  proposed  by  the  allies.  The 
pride  of  the  French  nation  was  roused.  They  resolved  to  make  new  efforts 
m  support  of  their  humbled  monarch ;  and  the  very  famine,  which  occasioned 
so  much  misery,  proved  of  advantage  to  the  state  in  this  necessity,  as  many 
young  men  who  wanted  bread  became  soldiers.  (5) 

As  soon  as  the  conferences  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace  were  broken 
ofl^  the  army  of  the  lUlies,  amounting  to  above  a  hundred  thousand  men,  com- 
Bunded  by  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  formed  on  the 
plains  of  Lisle.    Mareschal  ViUars,  who  had  been  caUed  to  the  command  of 


(l;Ma& 
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Ibe  Freiidi  forces  in  Fhutden,  as  the  last  saroort  of  Mb  ilnkiiw  cmmtrpvoe* 
copied  a  strong  post  between  Couriere  and  the  town  of  Betfaone.  Thoee 
places  covered  his  two  wings,  and  he  was  defended  in  front  by  the  Tillages  of 
la  Basste  and  Pont  Avendin.  By  this  position  of  his  army,  he  covered  the 
cities  of  Douay  and  Arras,  the  reduction  of  which  would  have  opened  apes* 
sage  for  the  alhes  into  the  heart  of  France*  After  advancing  within  two  leagues 
of  his  camp,  and  viewing  his  situation,  the  generals  of  the  confederates,  not 
Judging  it  prudent  to  attack  him,  suddenly  drew  off  their  troops,  and  sat 
down  ^fore  Tonmay,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  ancient  cities  in  Flaiw 
ders.  Th&  citadel,  constructed  with  all  the  skill  of  Vauban,  was  yet  stronger 
than  the  town.  But  with  so  much  vigour  and  address  were  both  attacked, 
Uiat  the  place  itself  was  taken  in  twenty-one  days ;  and  the  citadel^  into 
vhich  the  governor  had  retired  with  the  remains  of  his  garrison,  was  forced 
to  surrender  at  the  end  of  a  month. (1) 

The  confederates  no  sooner  found  themselves  masters  of  Tomnay,  which 
they  had  been  permitted  to  reduce  without  any  annoyance  from  the  enemy, 
than  they  fonned  the  design  of  besieging  M ons.  They  accordingly  pursued 
Ae  necessaiy  steps  for  that  purpose ;  while  V illars,  having  embraced  the  bold 
Ksolution  of  protecting  or  relieving  the  place,  passed  the  Scaipe«  and  e** 
camped  between  that  river  and  the  Scheldt.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of 
arriving  at  Mons  before  the  main  army  of  the  allies,  under  prince  Eugene  and 
tiie  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  French  general  took  possession  of  a  strong 
camp  about  a  league  distant  from  the  invested  city,  determmed  to  give  afl 
possible  disturbance  to  the  operations  of  the  besiegers.  His  right  extended 
to  the  village  of  Malplaquet,  which  lay  behind  the  extensive  and  impene-* 
trable  wood  of  Saart :  his  left  was  covered  by  another  thick  wood ;  and  his 
centre  was  defended  by  three  lines  of  trenches,  drawn  alonff  a  narrow  plain ; 
the  whole  being  secured  by  a  fortification  of  trees,  which  had  been  cot 
down  and  carriei  from  the  neighbouring  woods,  surrounded  with  all  tbeir 
branches.(3) 

The  generals  of  the  confederates,  elated  with  past  success,  or  persuaded 
tiiat  Mons  could  not  i)e  taken  without  dislodging  the  enemy,  resolved  to 
attack  Villars  in  that  strong  position,  although  his  army  was  little  inferior  to 
theirs,  each  amounting  to  near  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  combatants* 
In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  they  advaneed  to  the  charge  early  in  the 
morning,  both  armies  having  prepared  themselves  for  action  during  the  pre- 
ceding night.  The  British  troo{M  were  opposed  to  the  left,  the  Dutch  to  the 
right,  and  the  Germans  to  the  centre  of  the  French  anny.  Mareschal  Vfllars 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  left  wing,  and  committed  the  charge  of  his 
rijght  to  Boufflere :  who,  though  a  senior  officer,  condescended  to  act  under 
fami,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  saving  his  country.  After  an 
awful  pause  of  almost  two  hours,  the  engagement  was  begimi  and  the  firing, 
in  a  moment,  extended  from  wing  to  wing.  Few  battles,  in  any  age,  have 
been  so  fieree  and  bloody,  and  none  had  been  so  lonjp  contested,  since  the  im- 
provement of  the  art  of  war  in  consequence  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder* 

The  British  troops,  led  bv  the  duke  of  Argyle,  having  passed  a  morass, 
deemed  impracticable,  attacked  with  soeh  fury  the  left  of  the  enemy,  stationed 
in  the  wood,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  into  the  plain  behind  it;  where 
they  anin  formed,  and  renewed  their  eflbrts.  -  Meanwhile,  the  Dutch,  under 
count  Tilly  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  were  engaged  with  the  right  (Mf  the 
French  army:  and  advanciiig  in  three  lines  to  the  intrenchments,  gave  and 
received  » terrible  fire  for  the  space  of  an  hour.  Some  French  battalions 
being  thrown  into  disorder,  were  rallied  and  confirmed  in  their  station,  by  the 
vigilance  and  courage  of  mareschal  boufflere ;  and  the  Dutch  also  yielding, 
in  their  turn,  were  brought  back  to  the  charge  by  the  activity  and  perseverance 
of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Enraged  at  this  unexpected  obstinacy  of  the 
French  m  both  wings,.and  perceiving  that  Villars  had  weakened  his  centre  in 
Older  to  sopport  his  left,  prince  Eugene  determined  to  attack,  in  person,  Ae 
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iBtranehmento  in  fhmt  He  acoordinglv  i«d  on  a  body*of  fresh  troops )  entered 
the  enemy's  line,  flanked  a  regiment  of  French  guards,  and  obliged  them  to 
fly.  Mareschai  Villars,  in  hastening  to  support  his  centre,  was  wounded,  and 
carried  off  the  fleld.  But  Boufflers,  notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  con- 
tinued obstinately  to  maintain  the  fight;  and  when  he  found  he  could  no 
longer  susti^n  the  united  efiorttf  of  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  showed  that  they  were  determined  to  conquer  or  perish,  he 
made  an  excellent  re(reat(l)  j- 

The  confederates,  after  all  their  exertions,  gained  little  besidei^  the  field  of 
battle;  and  that  they  purchased  with  the  lives  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
The  French  did  not  lose  above  halfvthe  number.  But  so  imposing  is  Jhe 
name  of  victory,  that  the  allies  were  suffered  to  invest  Mons,  and  to  carry 
on  Iheir  operations  withopt  the  smallest  disturbance.  The  surrender  of  that 
important  place  p\^  an  end  to  the  business  of  $he  campaign  in  Flandera.(d) 

The  confederates  were  less  successful  in  other  quarters.  The  elector  of 
Brunswick,  who  commanded  the  army  of.  the  empire  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
.  formed  some  important  schemes,  but  found  the  imperial  troops  in  no  con-  ' 
dition  to  second ^nis  views;  and  count  de  Merci,  whom  he  had  aetached  with 
a  considerable  body  of  forces  into  Upper  Alsace,  watr  defeated  by  the  count 
de  Bouig,  and  forced  to  repass  the  Rniile.(3)  Certain  disputes  between  the 
emperor  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  relating'  to  some  territories  in  the  dutchy  of 
Milan,  rendered  the  campaign  altogether  inactive  on  the  side  of  Dauphiny.(4) 
In  Spain,  the  chevalier  d'Asfeld  took  the  castle  of  Alicant,  which  was  gal- 
lantly defended  by  two  English  regiments ;  and  the  English  and  Portuguese 
army,  under  the  earl  of  Galway,  was  routed^  by  the  marquis  de  Bay,  in  the 
proTince  of  Estramadura*  On  the  other  hand,  count  Staremberg,  who  com- 
manded the  forces  of  Charles  111.  in  Catalonia,  having  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  bring  the  mareschai  de  Bezons  4o  an  engagement,  took  Balaffuier  in  his 
presenoe,  and  closed  the  campaign  with  that  successful  enterprise.(5)  Nothing 
memorable  happened  at  sea. 

Though  the  misfortunes  of  France^  during  this  campaign,  were  lify  no 
means  so  depressing  as  she  had  reason  to  apprehend,  Lewis  XIV.  renewed 
hir  applications  folr  peace,  as  soon  as  the  season  of  action  was  over ;  and  con- 
ferences were  appomted  at  Gertruydenberg,  eariy  in  the  spring,  in  order  to 
ad|ust  the  terms.  But  it  will  be  proper,  before  we  enter  into  the  particulars 
of  that  negotiation,  to  carry  forward  the  'story  of  Charles  XIL,  and  his 
antagonist  Peter  the  Great. 

The  kin^.of  Sweden,  aftor  having  acted  in' the  imperious  manner  already 
related,  quitted  Saxony,  in  September,  1707,  and  returned,  at  the  head  of 
forty-three  thousand  men,  to  Poland ;  where  the  czar  had  attempted,  though 
ineffectually,  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  Augustus,  during  the  absence  of  Charles* 
Peter,  who  waa  still  in  Lithuania,  retired  on  the  approach  of  the  conquering 
Swede,  and  directed  his  march  towards  the  Boristhenes,  or  Nieper.  But" 
Charles  was  determined  that  he  should  not  escape  withdut  haz£uding  a  battle 
before  he  reached  his  own  dominions.  Having  entered  Grodno  on  the  same 
day  that  the  czar  left  it,  he  therefore  endeavoured,  by  forced  marches,  at  that 
severe  season  in  a  noithem  climate,  through  a  country  covered  with  morasses, 
deserts,  and  .immense  forests,  to  come  up  with  the  enemy.  Peter,  however, 
safely  passed  the  Boristhenes,  notwithstanding  this  romantic  pursuit ;  Charles 
having  only  the  satisfaction  of  defeating,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  an 
army  of  thurty  tiiousand  Russians  strongly  intrenched,  in  order  to  obstruct 
his  promss,  and  which  partly  effected  its  purpose.(6) 

But  me  czar,  thdudi  now/in  his  own  dominiona,  was  npt  without  apprehen- 
sions, in  rpgmd  to  Uie  issue  of  the  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged;  he, 
therefore,  sent  serious  proposals  of  peace  to  Charles.  ^  I  will  treat  at  Mos- 
cow r*— Mid  the  Swedish  monarch*    <«  My  brother  Charies,**  replied  Peter, 

'     (1)  Mm.  it  FInMuteru.    TUne*9  C^mpaifnt. 

m  Duk«  oT  B«rwick*i  Mtm.  vol.  U.    Voluire,  BUeUy  cbay.  xi.    SCote  #/  Xmnpe^  170O 
(3)  Burnel,  book  ▼».  (4)  Id.  ibid. 

(5)  JIfeiii.  d0  J€oaau$.  loin.  ili.    SiaU  of  Enrwe,  1709. 

(6)  C0nUn,  Pufltad.  lib,  vU.    VdttJie,  HuL  O.  XT/.  UK  W. 
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when  inforoiecl  of  thii  hangbty  aofwen  <'  always  ^ecU  to  play  tbe  Alexander; 
but  he  will  not,  I  hope,  find  in  me  a  Dariu8.^'(l)  'niia  anecdote  strongly 
marks  the  eharacters  of  these  two  ettmordinary  men;  Chaiies,  as  tnave  and 
confident  as  Alexander^  but  utterly  voki.i>f  foresight,  attempted,  without  oon- 
certing  any  jegular  plan  of  operations,  to  march  to  Moscow;. and  the  czar 
took  care  to' prevent  him  from  reachmg  it^in  the 'direct  line»  by  destroying 
the  roads  and  desolating  the  country. 

Thus  thwarted  in  his  favourite  project  of  marching  directly  to  the  ancient 
capital  of  Russia,  and  with  his  army  much  diminished  by  famine,  iktigue, 
and  partial  engagements,  the  king  of  Sweden  was  induced  to  attempt  a  pas- 
sage thi^er  through  the  Ukraine,  on  the  invitation  of  Mazeppa,  chief  of  the 
Cossacks;  who  had  taken  a  disgust  at  the  czar,  and  promised  not  only  to 
supply  the  Swedes  with  provisions  on  their  march,  but  to  furnish  them  with 
a  reinforcement  of  thirty  thousand  men.  These  were  to  join  the  Swedish 
monarch  on  the  banks  of  th^  Dunat  where  he  expected  also  to  be  joined  by 
general  Lewenhaupt,  whom  ^e  had  ordered  to  march  from  Livonia,  with  a 
reinforcement  of  fifteen  thousand  Swedes,  and  a  lar^e  supply  of  ammunition 
and  provisions.  Not  once  suspecting  but  every  thmg  would  correspond  to 
his  wish,  the  northern  conqueror  entered  the  Ukraine  in  the  month  of  Sep* 
tember,  and  advanced  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  in  spite  of  every  obstaclCt 
which  nature  orvthe  enemy  could  throw  in  his  way. 

But  fortune,  at  length  tired  of  secondinfe^  the  wild  and  inconsiderate  en^r- 
prises  of  the  foolharay  Charles,,  was  now  resolved  to  punish  him  severely 
for. his  contempt  of  lier  former  favours.  When  he  reached  the  Dnna,  h^ 
found  nothing  but ''frightful  deserts,  instead  of  magazihes;  and,  instead  oif 
reinforcements,  he  saw  a  body  of  Russians  on  the  opposite  bank,  ready  to 
dispute  bis  passage.  Though  his  army  was  exhausted  with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  though  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  Lewenhaupt,  and*  uncertain  of  the 
fidelity  of  Mazeppa,  he  determined  to  cross  the  river  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
and  enected  his  purpose  with  little  loss.  Advancing  still  farther  into  that 
desolate  country,  h^  was  at  last  joined  by  Mazeppa,  who  appeared  rather  as 
a  fugitive  prince,  come  to  take  refuge  in  his  campy  than  a  powerful  aHy, 
from  whom  he  expected  succours.  In  place  of  thirt]^,  he  was  onl^  accompa- 
nied  by  about  three,  thousand  men.  The  czar,  having  received  mformation 
of  his  intrigues,  had  ordered  his  principal  friends  to  be  apprehended,'  and 
brokep  upon  the  wheel.  His  towns  were  reduced  to  ashes,  his  treasure  seized, 
and  his  troops  difepersed.(3) 

This  disappointment  was  esteemed  but  a  slight  misfortune  by  the  king  of 
Sweden,  who  confidently  expected  the  safe  arrival  of  Lewenhaupt  and  his 
convoy.  Lewenhaupt  arrived,  brt  in  a  condition  no  less  deplorable  than  that 
of  Mazeppa.  After  three  successive  engajfements  with  the  Russians,  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself  equally  by  his  courage  and  conduct,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  set  fire  to  his  wagons,  in  order  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy»  and  was  happy  to  escape  with  four  thousand  men ; 
the  wretched  remnant  of  his  gallant  i^y,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
ready  to  perish  of  hunger.  Charles,  who  was  now  in  no  condition  to  reFieve 
their  necessities,  wM  earnestly  pressed  by  hi9  minister,  count  Piper,  to  pass 
at  least  the  depth  of  winter  in  a  small  town  of  the  Ukraine,  named  Romans, 
and  depend  On  the  friendship  of  Mazeppa  and  the  Cossacks  for  provisions ; 
or  to  repass,  without  delay,  the  Duna  and  the  Bonsthenes,  ana  return  to 
Poland,  where  his  presence  was  much  wanted,  and  wher6  his  army  might  be 
eonvenlently  put  into  winter  quarters.  He  rejected  both  these  proposals; 
<Q)d  notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  although  his  army  was  in 
a  gr^t  measure  destitute  of  shoes  and  even  of  clothing,  he  determined  to 
.Mt^ceed.  In  this  mad  march,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  two  thousand 
of  his  troops  perish  of  hunger  and  cold.  Yet  he  still  pressed  forward ;  and, 
after  a  vanety  of  obstmetionB  and  delays,  occasioned  by  the  hovering  parties 
of  the  enemy^ahd  the  ;nost  intense  irosts  ever  known  in  those  northec  \ 
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regions,  he  arriyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ptdtowa,  a  small  Rfissian  town, 
•itaated  on  the  river  Worskiaw,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Ukraine.(l) 

Bat  of  whatever  extravagance  Charles  may  be  accused,  in  marehing  thus 
far,  through  a  rugged  and  impracticable  country*  in  a  rendarkably  severe 
seasoni  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  endeavouring  to  make  himself  master  of 
Pnltowa.  It  was  one  of  the  magazines  of  the  czar,  and  well  stored  with 
provisions  and  other  necessaries,  of  which  the  king  of  Sweden  was  in  great 
want. ,  But  besides  being  naturally  strong,  it  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of 
nine  thousand  men ;  and  Peter  lay,  at  no  great  distance,  with  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand,  ready  to  attempt  its  relief.  These  unfavourable  circum- 
stances miffht  have  staggered  the  resolution  of  a  Caesar  or  a  Marlborough ; 
but  to  Charies,  %hose  desire  of  encountering  danger  was  even  stronger  than 
his  passion  for  conquest,.they  were  only  so  man^r  mcehtives  to  undertake  thie 
enterprise.  He  accordingly  mvested  PuUowa  with  his  half-faipished  armv, 
now  reduced  to  twenty-seven  thousand  men,  eighteen  thousand  of  whom  only 
were  Swedes ;  and  yet  with  this  smal!  force,  insufiSlcient  to  cut  off  the  com- 
munication between  the  garrison  and  the  Russian  army,  he  hoped  not  only 
to  take  the  town,  but  to  (kfeat  and  even  to  dethrone  the  czar,  although  his 
other  disadvantages  were  many*  ^ 

As  Charies  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  greater  part  of  his 
heavy  cannon  in  the  morasses  and  defiles  through  Which  he  passed,  the  re« 
gular  jprogiess  of  the  siege  was  slow.  The  garrison  bravely  repelled  all 
attempts  to  carry  the  place  hy  assault;  and  the  king  of  Sweden  was  danger- 
ously wounded  in  the  heel  In  viewing  the  works.  Meanwhile,  the  czar,  having 
collected  his  forces,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Pultowa,  and  made  such  a  dispo>- 
sition  of  his  arm^  ^  showed  that  he  was  no  novice  in  the  art  of  war.  Charles, 
though  greatly  indisposed  by  his  wound,  was  fired  at  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  despised.  Betrayed  by  a  false  idea  of  honour,  he  could  riot 
bear  the  thought  of  waiting  for  battle  in  his  intrenchments.  Having  ap^ 
pointed  ei^ht  Uiousand  men  to  guard  the  lines  before  the  town,  he  therefore 
ordered  his  army  to  inarch  out,- and  attack  the  Russian  camp,  he  himself 
being  carded  in.  a  litter.  The  Swedes  charged' with  incredible  fury,  and 
brok^  the^  Russian  cavalry.  But  the  horse  rallied  behind  the  foot,  which  re* 
mained  firm ;  and  the  czar*s  artillery  made  such  havock  among  the  ranks  of 
the  assailants,  that  after  a  desperate  combat  of  two  hours,  the  Swedish 
army  was  utterly  routed  and  dispersed*  Nine  tho!:^and  of  the  vanquished 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  about  six  thousand  taken,  together  with  the 
kin^s  militaiy  chest,  containing  the  spoils  of  Poland  and  Saxony.  The  re- 
mams  of  the  Flemish  army,  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand,  were  obliged 
to  snrrender  on  the  banks  of  the  Boristhenes,  for  want  of  boats  to-  carry 
them  ov^r  the  river;  Charles  himself,  accompanied  by  three  hundred  of  his 
guards,  with  difficulty  escaping  io  Bender,  a  Turkish  town  in  Moldavia.  (3) 

No  victory  was  ever  attended  with  more  iiQportant  consequences  than  tnat 
gained  at  Pultowa  by  Peter  the  Great.  The  king  of  S^weden  lost,  in  one 
day,  the  fruits  of  nine  years  of  successful  war;  and  that  veteran  army, 
which  had  spread  terror  over  Europe,  was  totally  annihilated.  The  czar  was 
not  only  relieved  from  all  ap|[>rehefision8  inspired  by  a  powerful  antaffonist, 
in  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  who  threatened  to  deprive  Mm  of  his  thrpn^ 
and. to  overthrow,  thisit  gran4  ftcheme  Which  he  had  formed  for  the  civilization 
of .  his  extensive  empire,  but  enabled  to  forward  his  plan  of  improvement  by 
means  of :  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  his  Swedish  prisoners,  whom  neces- 
sity obliged'to.  exert  their  talents  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  Siberia.  The 
elector  of  Saxpny,  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  conqueror,  protested  again,  t 
the  treaty  of  Alt-^Unstadt,  as  extorted  from  him  by  force«  and  re-entered 
Poland.  His  patron,  the  czari  followed  him.  Stanislaus  was  forced  to  reluH 
ouish  his  authority^. and  Augustus  found  himself  once  more  in  possession  of 
toe  Polish  throne.  Peter  revived  the  ancient  pretensions  of  the  czars  to 
Lmmiay  logria,  Carelia,  and'part  of  Finland ;  Denmaik  laid  claim  to  Scaolai 
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the  king  of  Prussia  to  Pomeranta ;  and  hid  not  the  emperor  and  the  mari- 
time  powers  interposed,  the  Swedish  monarchy  would  have  been  rent  to 
pieces.  ' 

During  these  transactions  Charles  XII.  remained  at  Bender;  where,  through 
his  intrigues,  condacted  by  Poniatowsky,  a  Polish  nobleman  who  shared  his 
misfortunes,  he  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Turks  in  a  war  with  Russiiau  Ihi 
the  prosecution  of  those  intrigues  we  must  leave  him,  and  the  czar  in  the 
more  laudable  employment  of  civilizing  his  subjects,  till-we  have  terminated 
the  memorable  war  between  the  confederates  and  the  house  of  Bouibon,  id 
regard  to  the  Spanish  succession. 


LETTER  XXIIL 

The  general  Viem  of  Europe  carried  forwardi  from  the  'OpenJMg  qfihe  Con- 
forencet  at  Gertruydenberg,  to  the  TVeottef  of.  Utrecht  and  luutadt. 

Tbougb  the  king  of  Sweden,  during  his  prosperity,  showed  no  inclinaition 
to  interfere  in  the  dispute  between  France  and  the  eonf^derateS,  Lewis  XIY. 
had  still  expectations  of  being  able  td  eneage  him  in  his  cause.  These  ex- 
pectations Were  considerably  heightened  by  the  keen  indignation  which 
Charles  expressed  at  the  emperor^  open  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Alt-Rto- 
stadt,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  terror  of  the  Swedish  arms.  Hie 
allies  were,  therefore^  relieved  from  no  small  degree  of  anxiety,  by  the  total 
ruin  of  that  prince's  affairs,  and  Lewis  was  deprived  of  the  last  hope  of 
despondinjf  ambition.  He  accordingly  offered  the  most  advantageous  terms 
of  peace,  u  the  prelimmaries  that  were  made  the  foundation^  of  the  con- 
ferences at  Gertruydenberg. 

As  the  principal  sacrifices  in  these  preliminaries  were  the  same  with  Aose 
proffered  in  1709,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here ;  more  especially 
as  they  were  not  accepted.  -  Lewis  made  additions  to  his  concessions,  after 
the  oommencement  of  the  negotiation.  He  agreed  not  only  te  give  up,  as  far 
as  in  his  power,  the  Spanish  jnonarchy,  without  any  equivalent,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge Charles  III.  lawfbl  king  of  Spain,  but  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  a 
million  of  livres  a  month,  till  hiff  grandson  Philip  V.  shoidd  be  expelled*  He 
relinquished  ^ven  Alsace  to  tue  emperor ;  and  as  a  security  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  he  engaged  tp  deliver  the  fortified  towns 
of  French  Flanders,  yet  in  his  possession,  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  But 
the  haughtiness  of  the  states,  to  whom  prince  Eu^ne  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, secure  of  the  controlling  infiuenee  of  the  pensionary  Heihsius,  had 
induced  the  emperor  and  the  queen  of  England  to  commit  the  whole  manage* 
ment  of  the  negotiation,  encouraged  their  deputies.  Buys  aiid  Vender  Dussen, 
to  rise  in  their  demands,  in  proportion  as  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France 
advanced  in  their  concessions.  These  insolent  republicans  went  so  feu'  as  to 
insist,  that  Lewis  XIV.,  instead  of  paying  a  subsidy  towards  the  war  against 
Philip  v.,  should  assist  the  confederates,  with  all  his  forces,  to  drive  his 
granoson  from  the  Spanish  throne.  (1) 

'  It  was  impossible  for  the  French  monarch  to  submit  to  so  humillatrng  a 
tequisition ;  ^nd  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  break  off  the  treaty.  The  confer- 
ences at  Gertruydenberg  were,  therefore,  idly  protracted,  while  the  armies, 
on  both  sides,  took  the  field.  At  length,  the  mareschal  d^Uzelles  and  the 
abb^  de  Polignac,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Lewis,  reiuraed  to  Versailles,  alter 
having  sent  a  letter  to  the  pensionary  Heinsius,  deelaring  the  demands  of  the 
deputies  of  the  states  unjust  and  unreasonable.(3) 

In  the  mean  time,  the  confederates  were  making  rapid  pogress  in  Flan« 
ders.  The  duke  of  Maiiborpugh  and  prince  Eugene,  havmg  assembled  the 
•Uisd  aimy  more  early  than  was  expected,  entered  the  Frendi  lin^  withool 

(t)Be1^Mty,tom.U.  (9)  IdiUd. 
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fMistancet  and  sat  dowii  before  Douay.  ,Thi«  city,  strong  in  its  situation, 
hat  iil-fortified,  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  eight  thousand  men.  Mares- 
ehal  Villarsy  vho  had  now  joined  the  French  army,  which  he  was  destined  * 
to  command,  determined  to  attempt  the  refief  of  the  place.  He  accordingly 
crossed  the  Scarpe,  .and  advanced  williin  cannon-shot  of  the  allies ;  but 
finding  them  strongly  intrenched,  and  being  sensible  that  the  loss  of  one 
battle  might  endanger  the  very  existence  of  the  French  monarchy,  he 
thought  proper  to  abandon  Douay  td  its  fate.(l)  It  surrendered  after  a  siege 
of  three  weeks.  Yillars  observed  the  sara^  prudent  conduct  during  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  cam^ign,  which  was  conpluded  with  the  taking  df  Bethune, 
St  Venant,  and  Aire;.idaces  of  greai  importance,  but  which  ^ere  not  aq* 
quired  by  the  confederates  without  a  vast  expense  of  blood. 

No  memorlible  event  happened  inrCrermany  during  tiie  summer,  nor  any 
thing  of  consequence  on  the  side  of  Piedmont;  where  the  vigilance  of  the 
duke  of  Berwick  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  the  allies  to  penetrate  into 
Dauphiny,  UjOtwithstanding  their  superior  force.  The  campaign  was  more 
fruitful  of  i^icidents  in  Spain; 

The  two  competitors  for  the  crown  of  that  kingdom  took  ^  field  in 
person,  and  seemed  determined  toput  all  lo  the  haxard  of  a  battl^.  They 
accordindy  met  near  Almanara.  Tnere  general  Stanhope,  who  commanded 
the  Briti^  troops,  slew  with  his  own  hand  the  Spanish  general,  Amessaga, 
and  routed  the  cavalry  of  Philip  V.,  while  the  count  de  Staremberg  put  me 
infantry  to  flight.  The  Spaniaurds  were  again  defeated,  in  a  more  bloody 
engagement,  at  Saragossa.  -And  in  this  victory,  which  threatened  to  decide 
the  fate  Of  the  Spanish  monatchy,  the  British  troops,  under  general  Stanhope* 
had  also  the  chief  share.  .  ' 

Charles  III.,  instead  of  securing  Pampaluna,  the  only  pass  bywhich  French 
troops  could  enter  Spain,  marcfhed  directly  to  Madrid,  at  Uie  head  of  his  vic- 
torious army,  hnd  Philip  V.,  who  had  retired  thither,  was  obliged  to  quit  his 
cental  a  second  time.  The  aspect  of  things  there,  however,  was  litUe  flat- 
tering to  his  rival.  All  the  grandees  had  left  the  city ;  and  the  Castilians,  in 
general,  seemed  resolved  to  shed  the  last  drdp  of  their  blood,  rather  than 
have  a  king  imposed  upon  them  by  heretics.  (2) 

Meantime,  the  duke  de  Vendome,  whose  reputation  was  still  high,  not- 
withstanding his  unfortunate  campaign  in  Flanders,  having  assumed  at  the 
request  of  railip  V.,  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon in  Spain,  its  affiurs  soon  began  to  wear  a  new  face.  The  Castilian  nobles 
crowded,  with  their  followers,  roimd  the  standard  of  a  general  in  whose  con- 
duct they  coidd  confide.  And  Vendome's  army,  strengthened  by  these  brave 
volunteers,  was  farther  reinforced  by  thirty-four  battalions  of  French  foot, 
and  thirty-one  squadrons  of  horse,  detached  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  from 
Dauphiny.  Another-  body  of  f>ench  troops  assembled  in  Roussillon,  was 
preparing  to  enter  Catalonia,  under  the  duke  de  Noailles ;  so  that  the  generals 
of  tne  allies,  neglected  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
by  the  states-general,  and  at  variance  among  themselves,  were  forced  once 
more  to  abandon  Madrid. 

The  confederates  now  dil%cted  their  march  towards  Catalonia,  whither 
Charies  III.  had  already  retired,  in  order  to  protect  that  wariike  province ; 
and,  for  the  benefit  of  subsistence,  they  divided  their  army  into  two  bodies. 
Slarembeig,  with  the  main  body,  marched  in  front,  and  Stanhope,  with  five 
thousand  British  troops,  brought  up  the  rear.  Not  reflecting  that  hope  as 
well  as  fear  gives  wings  to  soldiers,  the  English  general  allowed  himself  to 
be  surround^  by  Vendome,  in  the  village  of  Brihuega.  He  defended  him- 
self with  great  sinrit ;  but  the  place  being  utteriy  destitute  of  fortifications, 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion,  after  a  short  but  vigorous  resist- 
ance.<3)    Nor  was  this  all.  ^^  . 

Staremberg,  apprized  of  Stanhope's  danger,  had  marched,  though  reluc* 
tutly,tohis  rebef,with  the  principal  army.    And  this  unwilling  aid  had 
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almost  occasioned  a  greater  misfortune  than  that  which  it  failed  to  jncvent 
Staremberg:  had  advanced  too  far  to  retreat  with  safBty  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  ^Vendome  forced  him  to  an  engagement  at  Villa  ViciOsa*  about  two 
leagues  from  Brihuega,  the  place  of  Stanhope's  disaster.  Between  the  armies 
there  was  no  proportion  in  numbers,  the  allies  beiil|r  one*half  inferior  to  the 
French  and  Spaniards  }  yet  did  Staremberg,  one  of  the  ablest  commanders 
in  that  military  age,  exert- himself  so  greatly,  both  as  a  general  and  a  soldier, 
that  the  battle  was  fierce,  obstinate,  and  bloody.  The  Spaniards,  under 
Philip  v.,  broke  the  left  wing  -of  the  allies.  But  their  right  continued  firm  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  French,  while  Staremberg  made  the  centre  of 
the  enemy  give  way ;  so  that  Vendome  judged  a  retreat  n^cessaiy,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  total  defeat.(l)  . 

The  general  of  the  allies  however  found,  on  mustering  his  forces,  thati  in 
consequence  of  the  capture  of  the  Qritish  troops,  and  the  loss  of  *men  during 
the  action,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  field.  He  was,  besides  in 
want  of  provisions,  and  h&d  no  prospect  of  supply,  at. that  late  season:  he 
therefore  hastily  decamped  and  continued  his  march  into  patalonia,  leaving 
to  the  vanc^uished  all  the  advantages  of  «  complete  vietory.(9) 

These  successes  revived,  in  some  measure,  the  drooping  spirits  of  t}ie 
house  of  Bourbon ;  and,  during  the  campaign,  a  revolution  had  happened  in 
the  Enghsh  ministry,  still  more  favourable  to  their  affairs.  This  revQlution» 
with  its  causes  and  consequences,  merits  our  particular  attention. 

Though  the  great  influence  of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  had  obliged 
their  mistress  to  dismiss  Harley  from  her  councils,  they-  could  not  deprive 
him  o(  that  confidence  which  they  themselves  had  lost,  and  attem|>ted  in  vain 
to  recover.  He  had  frequent  consultations  with  the  queen  in  private;  and, 
even  while  invisible,  is  said  to  have  embarrassed  iheir  measures.  These 
interviews  were  procured  by  Mrs.  Masham,  th)e  new  favourite,  who  had  now 
entirely  supplanted  the  dutchess  of  Marlborough,  in  the  queen's  affections* 
But  could  the  ministry  have  retained  the  favour  of  the  people,  they  might 
have  disregarded  the  private  partialities,  and  in  some  measure  the  confidence, 
of  their  severely.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  had  the  sole  disposal  of  all 
the  military  employments,  and  the  earls  of  Godolphin  and  Sunderland  of  all 
oivil  offices.  They  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  And 
they  had  long  used  that  power  with  so  much  judgment*  ability,  and  effect,  as 
to  disarm  envy,  silence  faction,  and  reconcile  to  their  measures  all  men  who 
did  not  labour  under  the  most  incurable  political  prejudices,  j6r  feel  the  se- 
verest pangs  of  disappointed  ainbition.  X^^  l>ody  of  the  peoj^e  looked  up 
to  them  as  the  worthy  followers  of  king  William,  our  illustrious  deliverer 
from  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  in  the, grand  line  of  liberty  and  national 
honour  :(a)  they  enioyed  the  most  unbounded  popularity. 

But  popularity,  however  well  founded,  is  in  itself  of  a  «lippery  natui«* 
The  favour  of  the,  multitude  in  every  country,  but  more  especially  under 
free  governments,  can  only  be  retained  by  something  new.  They  are  totally 
governed  by  their  hopes  and  fears ;  and  these  tnust  not  be  too  long  suspended, 
pr  too  uniformly  reiterated,  otherwise  they  will  lose  their  effect.    The  Eng-, 

il)  Bumel,  book  Tii.  Dqke  of  Bmwkk,  yol.  ii.  Thtp  account  of  the  buttle  of  VUle  Vlckaa,  thourli 
^rtm  from  lh«t  of  aome  htstoriana,  W  coiiflrmed  by  a  letter  from  Pbilip  V.  to  hb  qiieea,.dcled  at  tM 
camp  of  Fuentea,  the  11th  of  Deeember,  17ia  "  M.  de  Vendome,'*  aayt  he  (after  ralatinf  the  pn^nm 
of  the  eciioii),  •^■eelng  that  our  centr^  waa  givinf  way,  and  that  our  left  wfng  of  eavalry  made  no  Im- 
preasioQ  upon  their  right,  thought  ft  iloie  to  propose  reueallng  towardi  TruilAi  uxi  gave  ordeit  for  ttmt 
purpow.**    J^otet,  No.  IlL  to  vol.  ii.  ofthe  Duke  of  Berwick's  Mtm. 

<3)  Duke  of  Berwick,  ubi  rap. 

(37  It  haa  b^n  fkshionable,  of  late  yean,  to  fepreeeqt  the  leign  of  William  M  a  relgs  of  diigraee ;  and, 

Inrapportofthatopf  '"' ^^ *«.— w *_  ..  -  ..    -   .. ^ 
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bonoqr  aij4giorv  <        __    — ^ ^ ^ 

Cnit  waa  the  addreaeof  a  tory  parliament,  and  fraiped  by  men  trho  were  no  frtendatn  the  revolutian. 
The  criniloal  intrizuea  oonNecied  Fiih  that  glorloua  event,  have  not  been  concealed  by  the  «utbor  of 
tbeae  Leitera,  nor  the  faults  in  the  .admlniatration  of  Wll|lam.  But  admlulog  all  tboae  chi^rgei  even  n 
ffrt*^  by  hla  enemies,  hia  reign,  ib<>ugh  not  highly  fortanaie,  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  reign  of 
vigour,  of  exertion,  and  a  Jealous  attention  to  national  honour;  which  can  never,  perhaps,  be  parebaseS 
*'  '^L^  *  Sl^rMlira''*^  '^  ^**"  ainfiieAiilf  neglecisd  during  the  Igaomlaioua  reigiw  of  Irti 


f  that  opiiiiori.  an  address  of  the  house  of  coromoi^  on  the  meeting  of  the  first  parilament  or 
!  la  produced,  In  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  is  saM  to  bav'e  "  signally  rttrittml  the  mmcmti 
gkirv  of  the  Englieh  nathm.*'     But,  indeoendent  of  the  doubtruiness  of  these  expresatona, 
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liflh  populace,  dmintT  ^^  tnimiphlnit  period,  became  satiated  even  with  suc- 
cess. Victoiy  fc^lowed  victory  so  wit,  and  th^  surrender  of  pne  town  was 
so  soon  succeeded  by  the  taking  of  another,  that  ^^bod  fortune  had  ceased  to 
excite  Joy :  and  the  roarings  of  cannon  and  the  ringing:  of  bells  were  heard 
with  indifference.  The  people  begran  to  feel  the  weiffht  of  the  taxes  levied 
in  order  to  support  the  war.  And  they  observed  wiui  concern,  that  in  all 
the  negotiations  for  peace,  while  liberal  concessions  were  offered  to  foreign 
princes  and  states,  no  stipulation  of  any  consequence  appeared  in*  favour  of 
the  qiieen  of  England ;  who,  after  all  her  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  seemed 
to  have  only  the  s^ory  of  conquering  and  giving  away  cities,  provinces^  and 
kingdoms.(l) 

The.  tones,  encouraged  by  the  auecessftil  intrigues  of  Harle^,  and  this 
change  of  humour  in  the  people,  which  they  had  secretly  contributed  to  pro- 
duce, began  to  entertain  hopes  of  oi^ce  more  holdiilg  the  reins  of  government. 
In  Orcler  to  realize  these  hopes,  they  attempted  to  make  use  of  an  engine 
which  had  often  been  played  off  against  themselves.  Ais  the  whigs,  who  were 
now  in  possession  of  the  admmistration,  coidd  no  longer  rouse  the  jealousies 
and  apprehensions  of  the  populace  on  account  of  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  which  were  sufficiently  secured  by  the  revolution  and  the  act  of 
settlement,  the  tories  .endeavoured  to  awaken  the  same  fears,  by  touching 
another  string.  They  represented  the  chtut^  and  monarchy  as  in  imminent 
danger,-  from  dissenters,  aiid  men  of  levelling  principles;. under  which  de- 
scription they  comprehended  the  whole  body  of  the  whigs. 

This  inflammato^  doctrine,  as,  we  have  seen,  had  been  zealously  propagated 
from  the  pulpit,  by  the  high«church  party,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  reign.  The  Vulgar,  as  may  naturally  b^  supposed,  gnidually  began 
to  give  crediit  to  what  ;Uiey  heard  so  often  and  so  vehemently  urged ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  formal  censure  in  parlkmentof  that  groundless  opinion, 
it  still  continued  to  be  propagated.  <  And  a  champion  w.aif  not  wai^ting  openly 
to  brave  such  high  authority^  and  to  improve  on  the  seditious  clamour,  and 
even  to  bring  home  the  charge  to  the  ministiy. 

This  bold  son  of  the  church  was  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell ;  a  man  pf  no  su- 
perior talents,  but  who,  by  his  violence  in  railing  against  the  dissenters,  oc- 
casional conformists,  and  the  whig  partv  in  general,  had  recomnfended  him- 
self to  the  tories  and  the  majority  of  the  established  clergy.  After  having 
distingoished  himself  in  the  country,  by  «uch  declaiiiation8,he  was  called,  by 
the  voice  of  the  people,  to  a  church  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  where 
he  had  a  more  extensive  field  for  propagating  his  seditious  doctrines ;  and 
being  appointed  to  preach  in  St.  Paulas  cathedraI,^on  the  5th  of  November, 
1709,  the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder  plot,lie  delivered  a  sermon,  before  the 
lord-mayor  of  Loncfon  and  the  court  of  aldermen,  into  whidi  he  poured  the 
whole  collected  venom  of  his  heart.  He  not  only  inveighed,  in  the  most  in- 
decent language,  against  the  dissenters,  and  the  moderate  part  of  the  church 
of  England,  whom  he  denominated  jfaZis  brethren^  but  threw. out  severe  and 
pointed  reflections  against  the  principal  persons  in  power,  and  inculcated,  in 
strong  and  unequivocal  terms,  the  slavish  and  exploded  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance ;  animating  the  people  to  stand  up  in  defence 
of  the  church,  whicn  he  declared  was  ih  immment  danger,  and  for  which,  he 
said,  he  sounded  the  trorapet,  desiring  them  to  put  on  me  whole  armour  of 
God  1(3)  The  majority  of  the  court  of  aldermen,  being  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution,  against  yrhich  these  doctrines  militated,  refused  the 
usual  compliment  to  the  preacher,  of  desiring  him  to  print  his  sermon,  and 
were  even  shocked  at  ihe  violence  of  the  invective.  But  the  lord-mayor,  who 
was  a  zealous  high-churchman,  not  only,  encouraged  Sacheverell,  to  publish 
his  discoune,  but  accepted  a'  dedication  still  more  violent  and  inflammatory 
than  the  performance  its^f.  The  merit  of  both  was  magnified  by  the  tories, 
9»d  forty  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have  been  ciroulatea  hi  a  few  weeks.(d) 

O)  rublieatloiM  of  UM  Tliw.  * 

Ci)BiiniK,bookvll.  Se««tootfitlMM»ltteiraiHQiif  8MlMVHiirfn|Maiu«M) 
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No  literary  production  ever  perhape  attracted  so  much  attention  as  this 
scurrilous  sermon,  which  had  no  kind  of  Excellence  to  recommend  it,  except 
what  it  derived  from  the  spirit  of.  party;  It  divided  the  opinions  of  the  nation  t 
and  Sacheverell  himself,  Extolled  by  the  tories'as  the  ohampion  of  the  churchy 
now  on  the  briiJc  of  ruin  I  and  execrated  b/the  whigs  as  an  enemy  to  the 
revolution,  as  an  advocate  for  persecution  and  despotism,  and  a  devoted  friend 
to  the'  pretender,  was  thought  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  made  the  object 
of  a  parliamentaiy  prosecution.  That  was  what  he  desired  ^ve  all  things* 
and  what  the  ministry  ought  studiously  to  have  avoided.  B,ut  they  allowed, 
on  this  occasion,  their  passion  to  overcome  their  prudence^  Godolphin  being 
personally  attacked  in  the' sermon,  was  liigbly,  irritated  against  the  preacher  ; 
and  as  the  offence  was  npt  deemed  punishable  by  common  law,  it  was  re- 
solved to  proceed  by  impeachment.  Sacheverell  was  accordingly  taken  into 
custody,  by  command  of  the  house  of  commons:  abides  were  exhibited 
against  him  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lo^pds,  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  his 
trial,  which*  to  complete  the  folly  of  this  impolitic  measure,  was  ordered  to  be 
in  Westinin6ter*hall,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  commojos  might  be  present.(l) 

The  people  are  often  wrong  in  then:  judgment,  but  always  just  in  their  com* 
passion,  though  that  sentiment  is  sometimes,  misplaced.  Their  compassion 
was  roused  for  SacheVereU,  whom  they  considered  as  an  innocent  victim;  a 
meritorious  individual,  doomed  to  be  crushed  by  the  arm  of  power,  for  daring 
to  tell  the  truth.  They  forgot  all  his  slavish  doctrines  :-they  remembered 
only  his  violent  declamations,  in  regard  to  the  danger  of  the  church  and  mo- 
narchy ;  and  they  saw  him  exposed,  as  they  imagined,  to  persecution  forhis 
honest  boldness.- .  They  now  believed  more  than  they  formerly  feared.  Ne* 
glecting  their  private  af&drs,  and  all  the  common  avocations  of  life,4heirooii* 
cern  was  turned  wholly  towards  public  welfare.  Many,  who  seldom  entered 
the  church,  trembled  for  the  safety  of  the  established  religion;  They  wan* 
dered  ^boiit  in  silent  amazement,  anxiously  gazing  on  each  other,  and  looking 
forward  to  the  trial  of  Sacheverell,  aa  if  the  fate  of  the  nation  or  of  nature 
had  depended  upon  the  awful  decision. 

When  the  day  arrived,  the  popidace  aAseml;iledln  vast  crowds,  and  attended 
the  criminal  to  Westminster-hall.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  trial,  which 
lasted  three  weeks,  they  continued  the  same  attentions ;  and,  in  the  height  of 
their  frantic  zeal«  they  destroyed  several  dissenting  meeting-houses,  insulted 
a  number  of  non*oonformist6,  some' whig  members  of  the  house  of  comrnonSf- 
and  committed  a  variety  q(  other  outrages.  London  was  a  scene  of  anarchy* 
and  confusion.'  At  last,  Sacheverell  was  found  guilty ;  but  the  lenity  of  his 
sentence,  in  consequence  of  the  popular  ttimultav  was  coilsidered  as  a  kind 
of  triumph  by  the  tories.  He  was:  only  suspended  from  preaching  for  three 
vears,  without  being,  precluded  from  preferment,  his  fermon  being  ordered  to 
oe  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  (3)  The  famous  decree  of 
the  university  of  Oxford,  passed  in  1663,  recognising  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  and  non*riesistance,  was  sdso,  by  a  vote  of  the  lords,  ordered  tp  be 
burned  at  the  isame  tinie.(3) 

The.  mildness  of  Sacbeverell*s  punishment  was  justly  ascribed  by  the  po« 
pulace  to  the  timidity,  not  to  the  moderation,  of  the  mmistry.  Proud  of 
*heir  victory,  ihey  every  where  expressed  their  joy  on  the  occasion,  by  bon* 
ares  and  illuminations ;  ^d  notwithstanding  the  vote  of  the  lords,  addresses 
were  sent  from<aU  parts  of  the  kingdom,  asserting  the  absolute  power-of  the 
crown,  and  condemning  the  doctrine  of  resistance,  as  the  result  of  antimo- 
narcbical  and  republican  principles.(4)  Of  these  principles  the  whigs,  as  a 
body,  were  violently  accused  by  the  heads  of  the  tories,  who  now  wholly  en« 

grossed  the  confidence  of  their  sovereign,  and  inspired  her  with  jealouaies  of 
er  principal  servants.  -> 

The  queen  herself,  who  had  long  affected  to  adopt  measures  which  she 
was  not  permitted  to  guide,  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  Treeing  herself 
from  that  political  captivity  in  which  she  wad  bel<i  by  her  popular  and  too 

(1)  Barii«t,  book  Til.  "  (9)  Id.tbM. 

i9)JpsnMaf#/tt«i>f)tf»,  If  arch,  1710.  (4)  Bsmei,  book  fS. 
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powerful  miniliteni.  .She  aecoidin^ly  took  advantage  of  this  sudden  and  ez« 
traordinary  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  in  order-  to  brin|^  about 
a  total  change  pf  the  persons  itnkployed  iA  the  administration  of  her  govern- 
ment. The  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  cause 
of  Sacheverell,  was  made  chamberlain,  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Kent :  6(s 
dolphin  received  an  order  to  break  hip  staff,  as  lord  treasurer  of  GnBt 
Britain:  the  treasury  was  put  in  commission;  and  Harley,  as  a  prelude  to 
higher  promotion,. was  appoihted  chancellor  of  the  jexcheqUer;  while  his 
friend,  St.  John,  sueceedea  Mr.  Boyle  as  secretary  of  stato.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough  alone,  of  the  whole  party  to  which  he  belouffed,  remained  in 
office :  and  that  mark  of  distinction  he  owed  to  his  own  high  reputation,  not 
to  the  favour  or  forbearance  of  his  enemies*  Though  his  fall  was  already 
determined  on,  they  weire  afraid  that  the  temper  of  the  people  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  prepared  for  the  removal  of  so  great  a  commander4(A) 

Marlborough,  whose  •  character  is  one  of  ihe  most  complicated  in  modem 
history,  appears  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  his  own  consequence,  as  well' 
as  of  the  dangerous  designs  of  tfie  new  ministry.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
was  making  professions  of  attachment  to  the  court  of  St.  6ermains(3) 
.  (thougjh  for  what  purpose,  it  is  impossible  to  determine),  he  wrote,  in  the 
following  strong  terms,  to  the  elector  of  Hanovei^,  with  the  tfUeretts  of  v^se 
fiwHy^  he  said,  he  considered  those  of  hU  oowUry  iind  all  Europe  to  be 
vu^araMy  eonnecied.  **  I  hope,^*  adds  he,  **  the  English  nation  will  not  permit 
themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  artifice  of  Harley  and  his  associates. 
Their  conduct  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  design  of  {dacing  the  pretended  prince 
of  Wales  on  the  throne.  We  feel  too  much  already  their  bad  intentions  and 
pernicious  views.  But  I  expect  to  be  able  to  employ  all  my  attention,  all  my 
credit,  and  that  of  my  friends,  in  orde^  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  eieo- 
toral  family,  and  to  prevent  the  destructive  counsels  of  a  race  of  men,  who 
establish  principles  and  form  cabals,  which  will  otherwise  infallibly  overturn 
the  Protestant  succession,  and  with  it  the  liberty  of  their  country  and  the 
ireedom  of  £urope.''(3) 

Tl^e  new  ministry  were  no  less  liberal  in  their  declarations  of  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Hanover  :(4)  and  Harley,  soon  ailer  appointed  lord  treasurer, 
and  created  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  was  perhaps  sincere  in  his  profes* 
sions.  Br^d  m>  in  the  notions  of  the  presbyterians,  to  which  he  still  adliored, 
and  peihaps  tmetured  wfth  republican  principles,  he  had  only  made  use  of 
the  high-church  party  as  a  ladder  to  his  ambition ;  and  although  a  sincere 
friend  to  the  Protestant  succession,  he  was  accused,  from  this  circumstance, 
of  abetting  the  hereditary  descent  of  the  crown,  andc  all  the  maxims  of 
iBkbitrary  power.(5) 

la  consequence  of 'these  appearances,  the  {pretender  was  encouraged  to 
write  to  his  sister,  queen  Anne.  He  put  her  in  mind  of  the  affection  that 
ought  to  subsist  between  two  persons  so  nearly  related ;  he  recalled  to  her 
memory  hfer  repeated  promises  to  their  common  parent  :—*^  To  you,"  kaid  he, 
''and  to  you  alone,  I  wish  to  owe  eventually  the  throne  of  my  fathers,  The 
voice  of  God  and  of  nature  are  loud  in  your  ear!  the  preservation  of  our 
family,  the  preventing  of  intestine  wars,  and  the  prosperity  of,  our  country; 
combine  to  require  you  to  rescue  me  from  affliction,  and  yourself  from 
misery.  Though  restrained  by  your  difficult  situation,  I  can  form  no  doubt 
of  your  preferring  a  brother,  the  last  male  of  an  ancient  line,  to  the  remotest 
relation  we  have  in  the  world.  Neither-you  nor  the  nation  have  received 
any  injury  at  my  hands :  ^therefore,  madam,  as  you  tender  your  honour  and 
happiness — as  you  love  your  family*— as  you  revere  the  memory  of  your 
fatheiwas  you  regard  the  welfare  and  safety  of  a  peit  people,  I  conjure  you 
to  iheet  me,  in  this  friendly  wi^y  of  composing  our  difference !  The  happiness 
of  both  depends  upon  your  determination:  you  have  it  in  your  power  to 

m  Burnet,  book  Tit.    Stdt««/IBw^«,im  ^  tJ)  JfturC  P^w»,  17Mt 

P)  Origlnil  Letters  ia  the  Aeamwr  P«p«r*,  1710.  (4)  Ibid. 

(5)  Stmmt  mi  Hmi^vtr  Pt^vt,  Soo  tin  BoUogbioke't  Xi«U«r  to  SAr  mUiiM  ITfniUM,  ind  Oif 
IMnof  BttwloM  Jta.  vol.  tt. 
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deliyer  m6  from  the  reproach  that  invariably  fbllowa  iinfortmiate  prmcesy  and 
io  render  your  own  memory  d^^r  to  postenty.**(l) 

But  whatever  effect  the  warm  remonstrances  of  a  brother  might  have  oa 
the  mind  of  thequeen  of  England,  the  soUcitations  of  hisagents  made  no  im» 
pression  on  her  prime  minister.  Hariey  is  said  even  Id  have  been  hitherto 
Ignorant  of  the  sentiments- of  his  mistress,  in  regard  to  the  succession  of  the 
crown.  He  knew,  that,  with  a  natural  Jealousy  of  her  own  authority^  she 
was  averse  to  the  appearance  of  the  legal  successor  in  the  kingdom ;  but  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance,  if  not  a  more  perfect  confidence,  omy  made  him 
sensible;  that  she  wished  to  leave,  at  her  death,  the  sceptre  in  thiB  hands  of 
the  pretender.(3)  He  was  too  far  engaged,  and  too  fond  of  power,  tp  retreat. 
He  hoped,  however,  instead  of  injuring  the  Protestant  cause,  more  effectually 
to  secure,  by.hjiB  eminent  station,  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
and  with  it  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his  country'*  He  was,  therefore^ 
under  the  necessity  of  accommodating  himself,  in  some  measure,  to  the  wild 
projects  of  the  more  violent  tones,  as  well  as  of  flattering  the^  queen's  affec- 
tion for  her  brother,  by  seeming  to  second  her  designs  in  favour  of  that 
pnnce.  And  hence  the  great  line  of  his  political  conduct  was  in  direct  con* 
tradictk>n  to  his  private  opinions.  ^  y 

In  this  respect,  OxfoiKi  was  exactly  inthe  same  predicament  with.  GodoU 
phin,  his  predecessor  in  offiQC;  who,  though  a  tory  and  a  Jacobite,  had 
been  obliged,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  as  we  have  seen,  toplace 
himself  at  the  head  of  the.whigs,  and  was  considered  as  the  leader  of  that 
party  by  the  world.  But  Oxford,  without  the  strong  abilitiea  of  Godolphin^ 
who  was  one  of  the  ablest  sts^tesmen  of  any  age  or  nation;  had  still  greater  ^ 
difficultiies  and  more  obstinate  prejudices  to  struggle .  with*  Even  while 
using  all  his.  efforts  aj^ainst  the  restoratiop  of  the  excluded  fanlilyv  and  laying 
himself  in;  the  dust  at  the  (bet  of  the  legal  heirs  of  the  croWn,  he  was  b^^ 
lieved,  not  only  by  his  countrymen*  but  bv  the  court  of  Hanover  itseU^  to  be 
a  firm  friend  to  the  pretender.  His  professions  we^  considered  as  on^  so 
many  baits  to  deceive ;  yet  did  be  persevere  in  his  principles,  and  in  his  en- 
Aeavourff  to  defeat  all  attempts  io  the  prejudice  to  the  Protestant  succession! 

The  new  administration,  in  England,  was  introduced  with  ^  new  pariifti^ 
ment ;  the  former  having  been  dissolved,  in  compliance  with  the  warm  ad- 
dresses of  the  high-church  party.  In  the  election  of  the  members  of  thia 
parliament,  the  most  unwarrantable  methods  hid  been  taken  to  keep  out  the 
Whigs;  and  methods,  still  more  unjustifiable,  were  taken  to  exclude  tho 
small  number  of  that  party  who  had  found  their  way  into  the  housed  Peti* 
tions  were  presented  against  most  members  scqpposed  to  favour  the  old  mi-^ 
ni8try.(3)  The  tories,  however,  though  now  possessed  of  a  decided  majo-^ 
rity  on  every  motion,  and  thpugh  convmced  that  peace  was. e<)ually  necessary 
to  the  safe  enjoyment  of  their  own  power,  and  to  the  execution  of  those  de> 
signs  which  they  hs^d  formed  in  favour  of  the  excluded  family,  durst  not  yet 
venture  to  reveal  their  sentiments  to  the  nation.  The  new  ministry,  there-' 
fore,  resolved  to  follow,  for  a  time,  their  predecessors  in  the  line  of  hostility.' 
The  most  liberal  supplies  were  accordingly  voted  for  the  future  support  of 
the  war,  aa  well  as  to  make  up  for  the  past  de^iencies :  in  all  to  the  amoupt 
of  near  fifteen  millions.(4) 

This  appearance,  of  vigour  left  the  whigs  no  occasion  of  murmuring  at  a 
diange  of  measures.  But  their  complaints  would  have  broken  out  on  the 
first  symptom  of  relaxation ;  and  Hariey  and  the  tories,  in  pursuing,  cou« 
trary  to  their  own  inclination,  the  hostile  system  of  the  confederates,  while 
jealously  watched  by  their  politicalenemies,  would  have  found  themselves  in* 
volved  in  insurmountable  difficulties  and  embarrassments.  Happily  for  the 
English  ministry,  as  well  as  for  the  house  of  Bourbon,  an  unexpected  event 

£ve  a  new  turn  to  the  politics  of  Europe.    This  was  the  sudaen  death  of 
s  emperor  Joseph,  whose  reign  had  been  one  continued  flow  of  success* 


<1)  Stuart  Pmpmrt. 
")  MS.  In  tbe  noM« 
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He  was  succeeded,  not  only  in  all  his  hereditaiy  honours  and  dominions,  but 
also  in  the  imperial  throne,  by  his  brother  Charles,  and  as  it  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  pf  the  grand  alliance,  that  the  «ame  person  should  possess 
Spain  and  the  empire,  Harley  and  his  associates  werfr  no  longier  afraid  to 
avow  their  pacific  sentiments.  The  fears  of  inankind  were  in  ^  moment 
changed ;  the  liberties  of  jBurope  seemed  now  to  be  in  more  ^nger  from  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  than  that  of  Bourbon. 

Meanwhile,  hostilities  were  carried  on  in  every  quarter.  Dispositions  had 
been  made  by  the  allies,  ibr  taking  the  field  early,  in  Flanders ;  but  the  rigour 
of  the  season,  and  the  unexpected  delay  of  some  reinforcements,  prevented 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  from  forming  ms  army  before  the  beginning  of  May. 
His  plan  was,  to  open  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Arras  and  Cambray ; 
the  takiiig  of  which  two  important  places  would  have  laid  Picardy  naked  to 
the  banks  of  the  Somme.  And  the  army  originally  destined  for  the  service 
of  the  confederates  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  accomplish  this  )^at  design.  But  the  death  of  the  emperor,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  opened  a  prospect  of  peace,  obstructed  the  operations  of 
war.  Prince  Eugene  being  obliged  to  march  towards  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  German  troops,  in  order  to  prevent  the  French 
and  their  partisans  from  taking  advantage  of  that  event,  by  disturbing  the 
deliberations  of  the  electors  assembled  at  Frankfort,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
was  under  the  necessity  of  limiting  his  views.  ,But  bis  viffour  and  activity 
<  were  not  diminished.  Though  now  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy,  he 
anxiously  sought  a  battle,  in  hopes  of  overwhelmmg  his  political  adversaries, 
or,  at  least,  closing  his  military  exploits,  with  a  splendid  victory.  But  the 
caution  of  iharescnal  ViUars,  who  was  strongly  posted  near  Arleux,  deprived 
the  English  commander  of  any  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  satisfaction. 
By  the  most  masterly  movements,  however,  Marlborough  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  that  able  general,  and  got  within  the  French  lines,,  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.  He  sat  down  before  Bouchain,  in  sight  of  the  enemy ;  and  concluded 
the  campaign  with  the  taking  of  that  important  place.(l) 

Nothing  memorable,  in  the  military  line,  was  transacted  in  Germany :  prince 
Eugene  having  defeated  the  hostile  desi^s  of  the  French,  the  electors  pro* 
ce^ed  coolly  to  the  choice  of  a  new  cmef;  and  the  archduke,  who  haa  so 
long  contended  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  even  assumed,  as  yre  have  seen, 
the  title  of  Charles  IIT.,  was  unanimously  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity,  by 
the  name  of  Chafles  VI.  Oh  the  side  of  Piedmont,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  as 
formerly,  successiblly  defended  France  against  the  forces  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  In  Spain,  the  taking  of  Gironne,  by  the  duke  de  Noailles,  and  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Cardona,  by  Staremberg,  in  defiance  of  a  greatly  supe- 
rior army,  under  Vendome,  were  the  only  eventb  of  any  conseouence.  No 
action  happened  at  sea,  nor  any  thing  worthy  of  notice,  except  tne  failure  of 
an  expedition,  from  Old  and  New-England  aj^ainst  Quebec,  the  capital  of 
Canada,  or  New  Frante.  This  enterprise  miscarried,  partly  from  the  late, 
season  at  which  it  was  undertaken,  and  partly  from  an  ignorance  of  the  navi- 

Sation  of  the  river  St.  Lavnrence,  where  ten  transports  and  two  thousand  five 
undred  men  were  lo8t.(9) 

The  general  languor  of  the  campaign,  together  with  the  elevation  of  the 
archduke  Charles,  to  the  nead  of  the  empire,  inspired  the  British  ministry 
aiid  the  house  of  Bourbon  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  peace.  They 
had  eVen  negotiated  secretly  during  the  summer:  ana  preliminaries  were 
privately  signed  at  London,  on  the  S7th  of  September,  by  Menager,  the  French 
agent,  and  St.  John,  the  Enriish  secretary.  This  insidious  transaction,  so 
d^graceful  to  Great  Britain,  beinf  accidentally  brought  to  light,  all  the  other 
allies  were  alanned.  They  saw  ttiemselves  ready  to  be  deserted  by  a  power, 
which  bad  been  the  chief  support  of  the  war.  And  though  not  altogether 
averse  to  peace,  they  could  place  no  confidence  in  the  negotiations  of  men 
capable  of  such  disingenuity;  and  whose  sole  otrject  seemed  to  be  the  s»* 

(l)Bam«,bookvii    SM«4r  Air^pi,tnL  CDUAtf, 
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earing  to  themselves  ind  their  adherents  the  emoluments  of  oAoe,  by  putting 
ft  speedy  end  to  hostilities,  instead  of  ehaeavo^ring  to  pn>cure  for  their 
country  and  the  confederates  the  fruits  of  so  many  glorious  vietories,  acquired 
at  an  enormous  expense  of  Uood  and  treasure«(l)  ^  That,^  says  M.  de  Torcy, 
speaking  of  ihib  secret  prc^sal  of  the  English  ministry  to  negotiate  with 
France,  withopt  the  intervention  of  Holland,  '^  was  like  asking  a  sick  person, 
labouring  under  a  long  and  dangerous  illness,  if  he  would  be  Cured  T 

The  preliminaries,  when  communicated  to  the  ministers  of  the  confede- 
rate  princes  and  states,  served  only  to  increase  Iheir  jealousies  and  feara. 
The  resignation  of  Philip  V.  was  no  longer  insisted  on.  This  omission  par- 
ticularly offended  the  emperor:  and  count  de  Galas,  the  imperial  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  London,  in  the  heat  of  his  zeal  for  his  master's  interest,  having 
published  a  copy  of  the  articles  in  a  newspaper,  as  an  appeal  to  the  public, 
all  England  was  thrown  into  a  ferment  The  people,  always  jealous. of  na- 
tional honour^  were  filled  with  indiffnation^at  the  new  ministry,  for  nej;otiating 
secretly  with  France;  a  power. whose  ambitipn  had  so  long  disquieted  her 
neighbours,  and  whose  humiliation  had  been  the  declared  object  pf  the  grand 
alliance.  They  justly  suspected  the  court  of  sinister  desiffiis ;  especially  as 
the  stipulations  in  the  preliminaries,  fell  infinitely  below  ueir  expectations, 
after  so  successful  a  war.  The  more  moderate  tories,  ashamed  of  the  mean- 
ness, if  not  the  baseness  of  their  leaders,  also  took  part  wiUi  the  offended 
allies  V  and  the  whin,  while  they  allowed  the  season  for  negotiating  to  be 
aiTived,  execrated  me  mode,  and  attempted  to  render  odious  the  men  Ity 
whom  the  negotiation  was  copducted.(S) 

The  English  ministiy,  however,  were  not  without  their  abettors.  The  pens 
of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  age  were  emploved  in  vindication  of 
their  measures,  and  to  render  contempiible  their  political  enemies.  Defended  ' 
by  such  powerful  advocates,  and  encouraged  by  the  favour  of  their  sovereign, 
they  determined  to  support  the  preliminaries*  The  queen  accordingly  told 
the  iMtriiament,  on  its  meetifeff,  ma  speech  from  the  throne,  that,  notmtl^ 
itanaing  the  arts  of  tftose  thai  delifi;ht  in  tvar,  both  time  and  place  were  i4>- 
pointed  for  opening  the  treaty  of  a  general  peace ;  that  she  was  resolved  to 
improve  and  enlarge,  by -the  advantages  to  be  obtained,  the  interest  of /her 
subjects  in  tiade  and  commerce ;  and  that  she  would  not  only  endeavour  to 
procure  all  reasonable  satufaotion  to  her  allies,  but  to  unite  them  in  the 
strictest  enga^ments,  in  order  to  render  permanent  the  public  tranquillity. 
The  best^way,  however,  rtie  added,  to  treat  of  peace  with  effect,  was  to  make 
an  early  provision  for  carrying  on  the  war;  she  therefore  demanded  the  usual 
supplies,  and  recommended  unanimity.(3) 

The  supplies  were  readily  granted  by  the  commons,  who  also  echoed  back 
the  queen's  speech  in  an  affectionate  address.  The  lords  were  less  complai- 
sant. They  eloffged  their  address  with  a  clause,  ^  That  no  peace  could  be 
safe  or  honoorame,  should  Soain  and  the  Indies  be  allowed  to  remain  wi|h 
any  branch  of  the  house -of  Bourbon:"  and  this  addition  to  the  address  was 
carried,  by  a  majority  of  the  house,  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  of  the  mi- 
nii^try,  who  opposed  it  with  the  whole  weight  of  government.  The  qqeen 
returned  an  ambiguous  answer  to  an  address  so  subversive  of  her  measures  i 
and  as  the  vote  for  the  obnoxious  clause  was  known  to  have  been  procured 
chiefly  by  the  influence  and  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  she  saw 
the  necessity  of  depriving  him  of  his  employm^ts,  or  of  dismissing  her 
minister,  and  stopping  iM  progress  <of  the  treaty  of  peace.  Choosing  the 
flrst  of  those  alternatives,  stie  sent  the  duke  a  letter,  telling  him  that  she 
had  no  more  occasion  for  his  service)  and  in  order  to  secure  a  majority 

ri)  Tbis  acouiation  la  efen,  in  loaie  mearar*,  admitted  bf  8t  Jolm  himnir,  who  wm  daaply  c<wiaenied 
in  then  Mcret  negotiadona.  «« I  an  afraid,^'  aaya  lie,  **  tliat  tin  priadpal  ■priasof  oar  aakma  waalo  hava 
Uw  foveraaieBt  of  the  state  ia  9«r  band*-;  that  owr  prtaol|iil  viewa  were  the  ^oaaerTatiavi  of  this  power, 
great  emptoymeata  to  oareelvei,  and  great  opportunities  of  rewarding  tbaae  who  bad  helped  to  raise  oa; 
to  break  the  body  of  the  whig,,'*  adds  he ;  **  to  rendef  tbelr  supports  (tiie  Dutch  and  the  other  allies)  «S6- 
laaa  to  tbem,  and  to  SH  the  emptoynenu  of  the  kftagdosi,  down  to  the  Meaosat,  with  toriea.**  ilMUt  «s 
Ur  WiUiM  fVfitdkam.)  *•  Peace,"  coi|ttnues  be,  **  bad  been  Ju%ed,  whh  reason,  to  ba  Uie  only  aolK 
IbttDdation  whereupon  we  could  ciect  a  lory  system."    IbML 
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in  the  houBe  of  lordi}  twelre  gvntleiiiieiit  devoted,  to  the  coiiit,  wete  created 
peers.(l) 

Thif  was  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  prero^We^  and  could  not  fail  to  give 
alarm  to  the  independent  pai;t  of  the  nobihty;  as  it  waa  evident  that  the 
aovereiffn,  by  such  an  arbitrary  exertion  of  royalty,  coold  at  all  times  over* 
rule  their  resolutions.  But  as  law  was  on  the  side  of  the  crown*  they  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  indignity  put  upon  themf.  The  body  of  the  whigs 
were  filled  wtdi  consternation  at  these  bold  measures;  and  as  their  leaders 
now  despaired  of  being  able  to  reinstate  themselves  in  the  administration  by 
more  gentle  means,  they  are  said  to  have  planned  a  new  rievolution.  It  is  at 
least  certain,  that  the  heads  of  the  party  held  frequent  cabals  with  the  Dutch 
'  and  imperial  ambassadors,  tis  well  as  with  the  baron  de  Bothmar,  envoy  from 
the  elector  of  Hanover,  who  presented,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  a  strong 
memorial  affainst  the  projected  peace ;  declaring,  that  the  fruits  of  a  glorious 
war  would  be  lost,  should  Spain  an<i  the  Indies  be  abandoned  to  the  duke  of 
Anjou.(S)  And  every  method  was  taken,  particuhirly  by  the  earl  of  Sunder* 
land  and  lord  Halifax,  to  impress  the  people  with  a  belief^  not  seemingly 
without  reason,  that  the  chief  view  of  me  present  ministry  was  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  excluded  family.  They  therefore  affirmed  tHat  the  Protestant 
'Succession  was  In  danger,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  sending  for  the  elector 
*  of  Hanover  or  his  son.(3) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tories  employed  all  the  force  of  wit  and  satire,  of 
which  they  were  in  full  possessiod,'agatnst  their  political  adversaries ;  but 
especially  to  degrade  the  character  and  ridicule  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,,  whose  dismission  from  the  command  of  the  army,  after  such 
extraordinary  success,  without  so  much  as  an  imputation  of  misbehaviour  in 
his  military  capacit)r,  they  were  afraid  woidd  rouse  the  resentment  of  the 
nation  against  the  ministry.  Their  chief  accusation  against  him  was,  that^ 
in  order  to  favour  his  own  operation^  in  Flanders,  to  gratify  his  ambition, 
and  to  glut  his  inordinate  avarice,  he  had  starved  the  war  in  Spain.  Alluding 
to  the  strength  of  the  French  barrier,  they  used  a  vulgar  phrase,  which  made 
great  impression  on  the  people :  they  said,  that  to  endeavour  to  subdue  France, 
by  attacking  her  strong  towns  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  was  ^  taking  the  bull 
by  the  horns  ;^  that  the  troops  and  treasures  of  the  v^onfederates,  ijostead  of 
being  employed  in  expelling  Philip  V.  from  the  throne  of  Spain,  had  been 
thrown  away  on  unimportant  sieges,  and  attacks  upon  almost  impregnable 
lines;  that  prince  Eusene,  having  profited,  like  Marlborough,  by  inese  hos« 
tilities,  had  united  with  him  in  ifmuencing  the  cooiiqIIs  of  the  states,  through 
the  pensionary  Heinsius;  and  that  ail  three  meant  nothing,  by  the  undecisive 
campaigns  in  Flanders,  but  to  protract  the  war,  and  perpetuate  their  own 
power,  which  was  intimately  connected  with  it.(4)    > 

But  now,  my  dear  Philip,  when  the  prejudices.of  party  have  subsided,  this 
accusation  appears  to  have.been  malicious  and  unjust.  It  is  generally  agreed 
(at  the  same  time  it  is  admitted  those  generals  had  an  interest  and  a  pride  m 
prosecuting  the  war),  that  to  pufh  France  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  was  the 
most  effectual  Way  of  depriving  the*  house  of  Bourbon  of  the  Spanish  throne. 
The  distance  of  the  confederates  from  Spain;  its  vicinity  to  France;  the 
necessity  of  conveying  everything  thither  by  sea ;  the  sterility  of  the  country 
by  reason  of  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants ;  «nd  the  obstinate  aversion  of 
the  Spaniards,  in  general,  to  a  prince  si^)pQrted  by  heretics,  rendered  it 
almost  impracticafele  to  conquer  that  kingdom,  as  experience  had  proved,^ 
«fter  repeated  victories.  But  Spain  might  have  been  compelled  to  receive 
another  sovereign  without  being  utterly  subdued:  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
took  the  true  method  of  dethroning  Philip  V. 

Though  the  breaking  of  the  strong  barrier  of  France  in  the  Netherlands 
had  ebst  the  confederates  much  blood  and  treasure,  as  well  as  time,  the  work 
was;  at  length,  nearly  con&pleted.    Another  campaign  would  probably  have 


s 
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eBBbled  tbetn,  had  they  Qontfaiaed  united,  to  penetrate  inip  France,  and  even 
to  take  poseession  of  Paris;  so  that  LeVis  aIY.,  in  order  to  save  his  own 
kingdom,  tvould  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish  the  support  of  his  grandson, 
and  to  puli  him,  in  a  manner,  with  his  own  handa*  from  the  Spanish  throne. 
Of  this  the  king  of  France  was  as  sensible  as  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;(l^ 
and  hence  his  Joy  at  the  change  of  sentiments  in  the  court  of  England,  and 
the  regret  of  the  whigs  at  the  loss  of  so  glorious  an  ofmortunity  of  advanchig 
the  intei^sts  of  their  country,  and  of  fuUy  gratifying  ineir  vengeance  against 
that  monarch. 

It  is,  indeed,  sincerely  to  be  lamented,  .and  possibly  may  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity, that  such  a  change  should  have  happened  at  this  cntical  period.  For, 
however  impolitic  it  might  be,  in  the  English  ministry,  to  contmue  the  war, 
after  the  year  1706,  as  it  suinsly  was  after  1709,  when  all  the  objects  of  the 
grand  idliance  might  have  been  obtained ;  yet,  as  the  war  was  carried  on 
afterward,  at  a  vast  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  with  a  degree  of 
suocesH,  which,  if  foreseen,  would,  perhaps,  have  justified  the  prosecution  of 
it,  no  proposals  of  peace  should  have  been  listened  to,  far  less  any  desire  to 
negotiate,  $eeredy  insinuaUd  by  a  French  9^»Q2)  till  advantages  equivalent  to 
that  additional  expense  had  been  offered.  Smce  we  had  committed  a  fve- 
ee$$ffd  fiUy^  to  use  the  words  of  my  lord  Bolingbrbke,  it  was  folly  not  to 
profit  by  it  to  the  utmost.  No  stop  should  have  been  put  to  the  career  of. 
victory,  until  the  house  of  Bourbon  had  been  completely  humbled. 

It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  whigs  now  so  violently  opposed  the  peace, 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  war,  that  they  might  h&ve  an 
oppolrtimity  of  recovering  the  administration,  and  consequently  of  wresting 
the  negotiations  out  of  the  hands  of  men  whom  they  considered  as  enemies^ 
to  the  Protestant  succession,  to  the  liberties  of  mankind,  and  to  the  coihmon 
cause  of  the  confederates.  They  admitted,  that  the  elevation  of  the  arch- 
duke to  the  imperial  throne  had  made  a  material  alteration,  in  the  political 
state  of  Europe ;  that  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  all  centred 
in  the  person  of  the  emperor  Charles,  was  very  great ;  but  they  affimied,  al 
the  same  time,  that  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  negotiating^  prematurely  with 
the  house  of  Bouibon,  or  accepting  inadequate  terms. 

England  and  Holland  held  the  balance ;  and  as  they  had  chiefly  contributed 
towanls  the  success  of  the  war,  they  had  a  right  to  be  the  aibiters  of  peaces 
In  order  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  power,  and  to  effectually  prevent  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  person  of  the  same  prince 
in  any  future  time,  Spain  might  be  given,  it  was  said,  to  the  duke  of  Savoy; 
the  most  valuable  of  the  Spanish  poasesstous  in  America,  to  Great  Britain ; 
and  Philip  V.  might  be  gratified  with  a  principality  in  Italy;  after  which 
there  would  still  remain  enough  to  satisfy  the  emperor  and  the  states,  without 
dismembering  the  French  monarchy.(3)  But  wnether  we  had  left  Philip,  dr 
placed  any  other  prince  on  the  throne  of  fipain,  we  otight  .to  have  reduced 
|the  power  of  France  to  a  state  of  depression  from  which  it  would  not  have 
recovered  for  generations  to  come. 

While  the  whigs  were  oc<iupied  in  eontemplating  those  extensive  plans  of 

Eolicy,  and  eneoUraged  in  their  schemes  by  the  imperial  and  Dutch  ministers, 
ttle  wonder  they  embraced  rash  resolutions,  and  adopted  violent  counsels, 
in  order  to  obstruct  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty,  which  was  destined  to  extin- 
guish all  their  hopes ;  to  strike  the  sword  of  conquest  from  the  hand  of  the 
confederates,  and  the  wreath  of  victory  from  their  brows ;  to  deprive  them 
of  an  opportunity,  that  fortune  and  valour  had  conspired  to  produce,  and 
which  might  never  return,  of  utterly  breakmg  the  power  of  their  ambitious 
enemies,  and  effectually  securing  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  Europe^ 
As  a  last  effort  to. recover  their  authority,  and  to  prevent  the  ills  they 
feared,  the  whigs  invited  over  prince  Eugene  to  London.    No  less  bold  fuid 


(1)  JirMB.tft7W«f,t(iin.U. 
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mtelligent  aa  a  politician,  than  able  and  intrepid  as  a  commander,  he  made 
no  doubt  of  defeating  the  projected  treaty  of  peace,  by  embarrassing  the  ibri- 
tish  ministiy  with  splendid  offers  of  adViantage,  provided  the  queen  would 
agree  to  continue  the  war.  Among  other  thin^,  he  meant  to  propose,  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor,  that  the  imperial  fbrces  m  Sipain  should  be  augmented 
to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  and  that  Great  Britain  should  be  put  in  full 
possession  of  the  Commerce  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  Spanish  aominio^s 
Hi  America.(l)  ^  ,       ' 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  whigs,  as  well. as  for  the  confederates,  and  for 
the  grandeur  and  prosperity  of  the  united  kingdoms,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
was  dismissed  from  all  his  emplo3rments  before  the  arrival  of  prince  Eugene, 
and  rendered  incapable  to  second  )iis  views*  The  commons,  being  chiefly 
tories,  were  firm  m  their  support  of  the  ministry ;  and  a  majority  had  been 
secured  m  the  house  of  lords,  by  the  introduction , of  the  twelve  new  peers. 
That  great  man  was  therefore  obliged. to  return  to  the  continent  without 
bein^  able  to  d6  any  thing  for  the  interest  of  the  allies ;  though,  during  his 
stay  m  England,  it  is  aflirmed  that  he  sitggested  many  desperate  expedients, 
and  some  violent  and  even  inhuman  measures,  for  depriving  the  tories  of  the 
adtounistration.(d)  But  thesq  were  all  prudently  rejected  by  the  Hanoverian 
resident  and  the  leaders  of  the  whigs ;  as  an  insurrection,  or  popular  tumult, 
if  not  finally  successful,  besides  the  mischief  it  might  otherwise  have  occa- 
sioned, womd  have  endangered  the  Protestant  succession.  They  refused  to 
enaplo^  any  but  legal  means. 

Durmg  those  ineffectual  intrigues,  the  English  ministry  gained  a  new  yic* 
tory  over  their  political  adversaries.  .Lord  ToWnshend,  who  had  been  em«  . 
ployed  hi  the  ne^tiations  for  peace,  m  1709,  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
states  of  the  Umted  Provmces,  by  which  Lisle,  Toumay,  Menin,  Donay,  and 
several  places  on  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt,  were  guaranteed  to  the  Dutcn  as  a 
barrier,  at  the  end  of  the  war.  And  thejf  undertook  to  guarantee,  in  return, 
the  Prf>te$tani  ntece$non;  to  aid  with  their  fleeU  and  armies  the  presumptive 
hdrt  of  the  British  erownj  whenever  that  ^ucceuion  should  appear  to  be  in 
dayter.{Z)     * 

These  engagements  were  perfectly  conformable  to  the  declared  views  of 
the  late  ministry,  who  had  ratified  the  treaty,  but  utterly  inconsistent  with 
those  of  tiie  present,  as  well  as  with  their  safety.  They  were  not  ignorant 
that  the  whigs,  and  perhaps  even  the  states^  pretended  that  this  perilous 
period  was  uready  arrived.  They  were  also  sensible,  that'  France  would 
with  difficulty  yield  cities  and  towns  that  were  essential  to  her  own  defence. 
And  being  determined  to  remove  every  obstacle  that  might  retard  the  peace» 
they  brought  the  barrier  treaty,  and, all  the  transactions  relative  to  it,  before 
the  house  of  commons,  under  pretence  that  fownshend  had  exceeded  his 
instructions.  The  commons,  entirely  governed  by  the  court,  voted  that  seve- 
ral articles  of  the  treaty  were  destructive  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  therefore,  that  he  wno  negotiated  and  signed  the  treaty,  having  i^o  autho^ 
rity  to  insert  those  pernicious  articles,  was  an  enemy  to  the  queen  and  the 
kingdom.  ^ 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  at  the  same  time  the  late  ministry  were 
concludmg  this  treaty,  i^hich  had  solely  for  its  object,  en  the  part  of  Great 
Brits^  Uie  security  of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  Marlborough  and  Godol- 
'  i^iin,  who  directed  the  measure,  were  still  holding  out  hopes  to  the  court  of 
St  Germains.  Godolphih  is  siaid  only  to  have  regretted  his  fall,  as  it  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  serving  effectually  the  excluded  family.  "Harley,  I 
hope,**  said  he,  **  will  restore  the  king,*^  for  so  he  called  the  pretender— *<  but 
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he  will  make  Fnmee  neceeyaiy  to  tiiat  measure  1 1  deeigiied  to  have  done  tht 
businesfl  alone.''(l) 

Marlborough,  ihoug^h  perhapa  lefs  Binqere,  in  hie  professional  was  more 
liberal  in  his  promises  of  success.  While  he  lamented,  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  employed  in  concluding  the  peace,  aa  he  might,  in  that  case,  he  said,  have 
done  essential  service  to  the  otf  cause,  he>assured  the  court  of  St.  Germainst 
that  the  eyes  of  the  people  would  be  gradually  opened.  ^  They  will  see  their 
interest,"  addfed  he,  ^  in  restoring  their  kiiig.  I  perceive  such  a  change  in  hia 
favour,  that  I  think  it  impossiUe-  but  he  must  succeed;  but  whenhe  shaJl 
succeed,  letlhere  be  no  retrospect*  All  that  has  been  done  since  the  revolu<« 
tion  must  be  confirmed.  His  business  is  to  gain  all,  by  offending  none.  Aa 
for  myself,"  continues  Marlborough,  "  I  take  God  to  witness,  that  what  I  have 
done  Jror  many  years^  conscious  that  his  original  desertion  of  his  benefactor 
coulif  not  be  vindicated,  **  was  neither  from  s{^een  to  the  botal  FAMn.T,  nor 
i]l-wiU  to  their  cause,  but  to  humble  the  power  of  France ;  a  service  as  useful 
to  the  Kme,  as  it  is  beneficial  to  his  kingdom."(3) 

These  extracts  seem  to  prove,  that  although  both  the  late  and  the  present 
mmisters,  Oxford  excepted,  intended  to  call  the  pretender  to  tbe  throne,  their 
views  in  regard  to  that  measure  were  very  different.  The  fonner  liaeant  to 
connect  it  with  the  aggrandizement  of  Great  Britain,  and.  the  humiliation  of 
France;  the  latter,  to  lean  upon  France  for  support.  And  tot  that  support 
they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation;  to  desert 
the  true  system  of  European  policy,  under  pretence  of  economv,  and  to  sink 
into  that  state  of  abject  dependence  upon  a  rival  power,  which  had  disgraced 
the  reigns  of  the  second  Charles  and  the  second  James. 

But  such  observations  apart,  my  dear  Philip,  the  politics  of  England,  during 
this  period,  afford  an  object  for  philosophic  curiosity,  to  which  there  is  per- 
haps no  parallel  in  tbe  annals  of  mankind.  That  Marlborough  and  Godolphio* 
the  great  leacters  of  the  whigs,  while  pursuing  with  zeal  the  views  of  that 
party,  had  always  in  contemplation  the  re-^stablishment  of  the  family  of 
Stuart !  and  that  Oxford,  the  head  pf  the  tories,  and  a  reputed  Jacobite, 
should  secure,  by  his  address,  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
without  being  able  to  acquire  their  confidence,  and  while  he  was  known  to  be 
at  bottom  a  whir  by  the  queen  and  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  whose  con* 
fidence  he  was  thought  to  possess,  and  whose  views  he  was  supposed  to  pro- 
mote !(3)  are  singular  particulara  in  the  history  of  human  nature.  . ' 

While  the  English  ministry  where  smoothing  at  home  the  road  to  peacef 

gmeral  conferences  were  opened  at  Utrecht,  for  restoring  tranoniluty  to 
urope.  And  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  confederates  to  the  negotia- 
tion, declared  that  the  preliminaries  sinied  by  Menager,  and  accepted  by 
St.  John;  to  which  they  artfully  gave  the  name  of  *propo9ah^  were  neither 
binding  on  the  aueen  nor  her  allies.(4)  This  declaration  composed  the 
spirits  of  the  coniederates  in  some  degree.  But  before  any  progress  ooidd 
be  made  in  the  treaty,  certain  unexpected  incidents  gave  a  new  tiim  to  the 
negotiations,  and  alarmed  queen  Anne  and  her  tory  ministry  for  the  fate  of 
that  pefice  which  they  had  so  much  at  heart. 

The  dauphin  of  France,  the  only  legitimate  son  of  Lewis  XIV.,  having  died 
the  precedmg  ^ear,  had  been  succeeded  in  his  title,  as  heir  to  the  Frenoh 
monaithy,  by  his  eldest  son,  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  That  prince  lOao  died 
early  in  the  present  year;  and,  in  three  weeks  after,  his  son,  the  duke  of 
Brittany.  In  consequence  of  this  uncommon  mortality,  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  ambitious  intrignes  of  the  duke  of  Orieans,  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
a  sickly  infant,  the  sole  surviving  son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundv,  only  stood 
between  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  crown  of  France.  The  confederates  were, 
therefore;  filled  with  reasonable  apprehensions,  lest  that  union  of  the  two 
monarchs,  which  it  had  been  the  chief  object  of  the  war  to  prevent,  should  at 
last  ha  completed,  after  aU  their  successes,  by  the  death  of  a  puny  childf  aid 
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ihB  hikewaniinetit  if  not  treachery,  of  a  principal  ally.  And  Ae  queen  of 
England  and  her  ministers  were  not  a  little  at  a  loss  how  to  quiet  these  weH 
grounded  fears. 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  the  British  ministry  had  UQt  hitherto  fur- 
nished their  plenipotentiaries  with  instructions  relative  to  th6  Spanish  sue* 
cessidn.(l^  These  were  reserve<l  for  a  confidential  envoy,  intended  to  be 
Joined  witn  the  two  former,  and  who  had  been  empk^ed  in  the  secret  nego* 
tiations  with 'France.(8)  Thouffh  the  earl  of  Strafiford  and  the  bishop  of 
Bristol  were  toriies,  and  wholly  devoted  to  the  court,  it  wa^  not  thought  saie 
to  trust  tham  with  a  matter  so  usurious  to  the  honour  and  the  interest  of  their 
country. 

-  This  deceitful  mode  of  proceeding,  altogether  unworthy  of  a  great  nation, 
which,  as  it  had  borne  the  chief  burden  of  the  war,  might  openly  have  dic- 
tated the  plan  of  pacification,  sufficiently  justifies  the  suspicions  of  the  allies. 
That  the  general  interests  of  the  confaderacv  would  be  sacrificed  to  the 
eagerness  of  queen  Anne  for  peace,  to  the  selfish  motives  of  her  ministers, 
and.  her  own  views  in  favour  of  her  brother,  the  pretender;  that,  become 
jealous  of  the  connexion  of  the  confederates  with  the  whiffs  and  the  house 
of  Hanover,  she  had  entered  into  a  private  negotiation  with  Lewis ;,  and  wa« 
€ven  willing,  by  favourable  conditions,  to  procure  support  against  her  former 
friends,  from  a  prince  whose  power  had  been  so  lately  broken  by  her  arms, 
and  for  whose  humiliation,  she  had  exhausted  tlie  wealth,  and  watered  the 
earth  with  the  blood,  of  her  subjects ! 

.  The  death  of  the  .prjuicies  of  France,  however,  by  exalting  the  hopes  and 
increasing  the  demands  o(  the  allies,  obliged  the  British  ministry  to  depart 
from  their  resolution  of  sendinff  a  third  plenipotentiary  to  Utrecht  (for  pur* 
poses  best  known  to  themselves),  and  to  urge  Lewis  XIV.,  as  he  vailued  the 
blessing  of  peace,  to  take  some  public  step  for  preventing  the  crowns  of 
France,  and  Spain  from  being  joined  on  the  head  of  the  same  prince.^  To  this 
end  they  suggested  different  altemativesr  out  of  which  the  French  monarch 
might'  form  a  proposal  that  ought  to  satisfy  th3  allies.  The  principal  of  those 
were.  That  Philip  Y .  should  either  resign  tne  crown  of  Spain  (a  measure  that 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  conrnderateiT  than  any  other),  or  transfer  to 
bis  younger  brother,  the  duke  of  Berry,  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France; 
that  should  Philip  (consent  ta  the  resignation,  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France 
would  not  only  be  preserved  entire,  but  in  the  niean  time  Naples  and  Sicily, 
ihe  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  with  the  dutchy  of  Montsemt 
and  Mantua,  should  be  erected  into  a  kingdom  for  him ;  that  all  those  terri* 
tones  should  be  annexed  to  France,  on  Philip's  accession  to  that  crown, 
except  the  island  of  Sicily,  which  should,  in  such  eyepf,  be  giyen  to  the  house 
of  Austria ;  and  that  S^n  and  her  American  dominions  should  be  conferred 
on  tiie  duke  of  Savoy,  instead  of  his  own  dominions,  atid  in  full  satisfaction 
of  all  his  demands,  as  one  of  the  confederates.(3) 

Philip  v.,  as  soon  a^  the  question  was  submitted  to  him,^  wisely  preferred 
fbe  certain  possession  of  the  Spanish  throne  to  the  precarious  prospect  of  a 
more  desirable  succession,  with  all  the  appendages  the  confederates  could 
offer ;  but  the  hesitation  of  Lewis  XIV.,  in  acceding  to  either  ahemative,  evi- 
dently  showed  he  had  l)een  flattered  by  the  British  m'mistry,  that  his  grandson 
should  not  be  obliged  to  make  a  solemn  renunciation  of  the  crown  of  France, 
and  yet  be  permitted  to  wear  that  of  Spain  a^d  the  Indies.  "A  king  of 
France,**  said  he,  'Vsucceeds  not  as  heir,  but  as  master  of  the  kingdom;  the 
sovereignty  of  which  belongs  to  him,  not  by  dioice,  but  by  hirthnght :  he  is 
obliged,  for  his  crown,  to  no  will  of  a  prior  kmg,  to  no  pompact  of  the  people, 
but  to  thd  law:  and  this  l^w  is  esteemed  the  work  of  him  who  establishes 
monarchies,  ft  can  neither  be  invalidated  by  agreement,  nor  rendered  void 
by  lenonciation:  should  the  king  of  Spain,  therefore,  renounce  his  right,  for 
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th^  sake  of  peace,  that  act  voifld  only  deceive  himsdf,  and  disappoint  the 
allie8-.*'(l) 

^Secretary  St.  John,  who  corresponded  with  the  court  of  Versailles  on  this 
delicate  subject,  admitted  the  French  nation  might  hold,  with  what  justice  he 
did  not  presume  to  say,  That  God  alone  can,  in  any  possible  instance,  annul 
the  law  of  succession,  be  the  inconveniences  to  society  ever  so  great;  bnt 
that,  in  England,  most' men  were  in  another  way  of  thinking;  that  even  su6h 
as  were  most  superstitiously  devoted  to  monarchy  believed  that  a  prince 
might  forego  his  right,  by  a  voluntary  renunciation ;  and  that  the  person  in 
whose  favour  the  renunciation  was  made  might  be  justly  supported  by  the 

Snnces  who  should  happen  to  be  guarantees  of  the  treaty,  in  a  wohl,  he 
eclared  that  an  end  must  be  put  to  ail  negotiation,  unless  the  French  monarch 
would  accept  the  expedient  proposed.  Lewis  was;  at  last,  under  the  neces- 
sity of  complying;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  renuilciatibnof  Philip  V.  should 
be  registered  in  the  books  of  the  pafliament  of  Paris,  and  solemnly  received 
and  ratified  by  the  cortes,  or  states  of  Castile  and  Arragon.(3) 

As  soon  as  this  important  article  was  settled,  the  queen  of  England  agreed 
to  a  suspension  of  arms;  and  the  immediate  delivery  of  Dunkirk  to  the 
British  troops  was  the  condition  of  that  indulgence.  These  circumstances 
naturally  lead  us  to  examine  the  progress  of  the  campaign. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  being  appointed  to  tiie  command  of  the  British  forces 
in  Flaiiders,  and  of  such  foreign' troops  as  were  in  British  pay,  in  the  room, 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  thie  whole  confederate  army,  amounting  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  under  prince  Eugene,  took  the  field 
towards  the  end  of  April.  The  French  army,  cortiraanded*  by  mareschal 
Yillars,  was  strongly  posted  behind  the  Scheldt.  But  as  (H-ince  Eugene, found 
that  the  enemy  had  not  taken  every  Advantage  of  their  situation,  he  made 
dispositions  for  attacking  them,  in  hopes  of  concluding  the  war  with  a  splen- 
did victory ;  or  at  least  of  forcing  Vi liars  to  retire,  i^nd  leave  Cambray 
exposed  to  a  siege.  He  accordingly  communicated  his  intentions  to  Ormond ; 
and  the  hesitation  of  the  English  general  to  return  a  positive  answer  confirmed 
that  penetrating  genius  in  the  suspicions  he  had  tor  some  time  entertained, 
that  the  duke  had  orders  not  to  act  oflrensively.(3)  Filled  with  indignation 
at  a  discovery  so  fatal  to  his  own  glory,  as  well  as  to  the  common  cause  of  ' 
the  confederates,  the  prince  of  Savoy  made  known  his  unhappy  situation  to 
the  field-deputies  of  the  states,  and  to  the  imperial  minister  at  Utrecht* 
The  states  sent  immediately  instructions  to^heir  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
London  to  remonstrate  on  the  subject.  And  the  purport  of  those  instructions 
was  no  sooner  known,  than  amotion  was  made  in  the  house  of  oomroOns, 
for  presenting  an  address  to  her  majesty,  **  That  speedy  orders  may  be 
given  to  her  general  in  Flanders,  to  prosecute  the  wac  with  the  utmost 

0)  Mem.  it  Turen^  torn.  ii. 

-  (»  Mtm.  de  TVrnf,  ubt  rap.  Qoeea  Aime*a  ^xpnukm  to  her  partfament,  on  this  mfejlecl,  are  very 
fbrelbte.  '*  For  oonflrmlng  the  reiiancialinna  and  aeulefnents  before  mentioned/*  mya  she,  *'  k  ka  offwed 
that  they  shall  b^  ratified  In  the  mo«t  stnmg  and  solemn  manner,  both  In  France  and  Spain :  and  Uiat  those  ' 
kinidoiiis,  as  well  as  all  the  nCher  powers  engaged  in  the  present  war,  shall  be  suaraniees  to  the  sama. 
But  the  nature  of  this  article/'  adds  she,  "  is  such,  that  It  executes  liaeif.  The  Inlerest  of  Spain  is  to  sup- 
port It:  audi  In  France,  the  persons  ui  whtim  that  succession  is  to  belong,  will  iie  ready  and.  powerful 
enough  to  Vinditate  their  ^wn  right:  France  and  Spain  are  now  more  effectually  divided  than  ever:  and 
thus,  by  the  bl«wlttg  of  God,  will  a  real  balance  of  power  be  fUed  in  Europe,  and  Muiaip  liable  to  as  few 
aocldeiilB  as  human  aflhirs  can  be  exempted  from.**  (Joumaht  Jun«  6>  1713.)  Unfortunaiely,  this  has 
not  been  the  case;  for  although  the  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain  have  b  'en  hitherto  divided  (not  |>y 
the  renunciation  of  Philip  V.,  but  in  Gonse)|uence  of  the  recovery  of  the  youni  dauphin,  afterward  Lewla 
XV.)i  ilM  two  courts  have  general^  been  as  intimately  ui|lted  in  policy,  as  if  the  two  crowns  had  been 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  same  prince:  and  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  Great  Britain,  bmh  by  land  and 
■ea,  which  hath  far  exceeded  aH  human  credibility  In  vigour,  and  nH  pnlfUcal  caleulatkm  of  the  c 


she  could  possibly  bear,  only  could  have  f  h«s  lona  preserved  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

Instead  of  allowing  Philip  V.  the  nltfernatlve  or  retaining  the  crown  of  Spain,  ihe  British  ministry  ought 
to  have  Insisted  on  his  absolute  resignation  of  Uiat  crown,  for  the  eventual  succession  to  the  crown  oT 
Prance  with  the  ImmtHliaie  poasesUoii  of  the  kingdom  offered  him  In  Iialv:  especially  as  his  gratidAither, 
J«ewls  XIV.  (as  he  himself  iuforms  us,  in  his  speech  to  ihe  cortes)  would  have  agreed  more  reidlly  tothia 
lian  to  his  renunciation  of  his  rlfht  to  the  cn>wn  of  France,  as  It  aflbrdod  a  proapect  of  extending  Um 
French  monarchy.  But  that  extension,  should  it  even  have  uken  place  (as  we  now  eertalnly  know  It 
would  not)  could  not  have  pmved  so  dangerous  to  the  llbartles  of  Ewtipe,  at  the  famOv  eMwasf  tetwaan 
the  two  branches  oftlte  bouse  of  Bourbon. 

(3|  Bunle^bookvll.    Om.  ifisc  i/ JDursye,  ITIS. 
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vigonr,  in  conitmctkm  with  her  allies,  as  the  best  means  to  obtain  a  safe 
and  henovinible  peace.*^(l)  A  motion  to  the  same  effect  tvas  made  in  the 
houie  of  lordi;  tmt  the  ministry  having  now  a  decided  majorily  in  both 
Iwuses,  these  'salutaiy  motions  were  rejScted  with  a  degree  of  disdain,' and 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Dutch  ambassador  disregarded.  Ormond  continaed 
toacitTe. 

Nothing  can  place  ^e  ignominy  of  this  cruel  inaction,  and  this  shameful 
dni^icity  of  the  British  ministry,  m  a  stronger  light,  than  a  letter  which  the 
stares  afterward  sent  to  queen  Anne.  *^  It  is  impossible^**  say  they,  '*  but 
we  should  be  turpriaed  and  offHctedf  by  two  declarations  we  have  lately 
received  fh>m  youc  maiesty :  the  first,  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  your  genek^ 
that  he  could  undertake  naOdng  without  n^w  wrd^  from  you;  the  other,  by 
the  bishop  t>f  Bristol,  your  plenipotentiary  to  the  congress  at  Utrecht, 
That,  perceiving  we  did  not  annoer  as  we  ought^  the  proposals  which 
you  had  made  us,  and  that  we  would  not  act  in  concert  with  your  minister  on 
thcM^'eee  (fpeojce^  you  would  take  your  me(kmre$  apart;  and  that  you  did.^. 
Bot  look  upon  yourself  to  be  now  tinier  any  engagenUnts  with  us."  Ivfl|^^ 
regard  to  the  first,  add  they,  ''Have  we  not  just  reason  to  be  surpriseafW^I^ 
alter  the  assurance  which  your  majesty  had  given  us  by  your  letters,  by 
your  ministers,  and  laistly,  by  your  general,  the  duke  of  Ormond^  of  your 
tntmiions  that  your  troops  should  be  ordered  to  act  with  their  usual  vigour^ 
when  we  find  a  stop  put  by  an  order  in  your  majesty^s  nams^  without  our 
knowledge,  and  certainly  without  the  knowledge  of  your  other  allies,  to  the 
operations  of  the  confederate  army  I — the  finest  and  strongest,  perhaps,  which 
has  been  in  the  fi61d  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war ;  and  this  after  they 
had  marched,  auording  to  the  resolution  taken  in  concert  noiih  your  mo- 
je&ty*S'  general^  almost  up  to  the  enemy,  with  a  great  superiority  both  as 
to  number  and  goodness  of  troops,  and  animated  with  a  noble  courage  and 
aeal  to  acquit  themselves  bravely! — We  are  sorry  to. see  so  fine  an  oppor- 
tunity lost,  to  thd  inestimable  prejudice  of  the  common  cause  of  the  nigh 
allies. 
.^  Nor  can  we  forbear  telling  your  majesty,**  continue  they,  *'  that  the  de« 
.  daration  made  by  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  at  Utrecht,  has  no  less  surprised  us, 
than  that  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  in  the  army.  All  the  proposals  hitherto 
nuuie  to  us,  on  the  sulifect  qfpeacej  were  conaied  in  very  general  terms.  In 
some  of  the  last  conferences,  it  is  true,  your  ma)esty*B  ministers  demanded 
to  know  whether  ours  were  furnished  with  a  jfu/Z  ;>ower,  and  authorized  to; 
dram  up  a  plan  for  the  pvACt. .  But  it  had  been  ju8t,:before  such  a  thing  was 
demanded  of  us,  that  they  hzd  communicated  the  result  of  the  negotiations  so 
long  treated  of  between  your  thajesty^s  minivers  and  ^pse  of  the  enemy;  or, 
at  least,  they  should  hjave  told  us  your  majesty's  thoughts,  on  a  matter  which 
we  ought  to  have  concerted  together.  Yet  had  that  plan  related  only  to  your 
majesty's  interest  and  ours,  we  should  perhaps  have  been  in  the  wrong  not 
to  have  come  immediately  into  it ;  but  as  the  plan  in  question  concerned  the 
interest  of  all  the.  allies,  and  of  almost  all  Europe,  we  had  very  strong  appre- 
hensions, that  the  parftctitor  n^otiaiions  between  your  ihajesty^s  ministers 
and  those  of  France,  and  the  readiness  with  which  we  consented  to  the  congress 
at  Utrecht,  might  have  given,  his  imperial  majesty  and  the  other  allies  ground 
to  entertain  prejudicial  thoughts,  as  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  your 
majesty  and  of  us,  to  abandon  the  grand  aUiance  and  the  coinmon  cause,  by 
which  they  mjght  have  been  pushed  on  to  separate  measures.  We  thought 
these  reasons  strong  enough  to  justify  our  conduct  to  your  majesty  on  this 
head;  and  as  we  had  nowisd  engaged  to  «fi/er.with  your  majesty  into  a 
wmcert  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  peace,  without  the  partttipaiion  of  the  other 
members  of  the  grand  aUiasiee,  the  badcwardness  we  have  shown  to  that 
proposal  cannot  be  considered  as  a  coftfroventum  of  oca  engagements ;  . 
ana,  ^erefore,  eamiot  serve  to  distngiLge  your  majesty  from  yours,  with 
fespect  to  us.    In  truth,  if  for  swh  a  caiiie,  between  potentates  united  by 


a)  JSwnM^MiylB|17tt. 
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tiie  Hrengtd  and  HricUH  iw  of  aUia$tcet  tntereit,  and  rdigiont  any  of 
those  potentates  oould  quk  their  et^a^'emnite,  and  diungage  tfaemselTes 
from  all  their  obHgatwiUj  thece  is  no  tie  anicmg  men  that  might  not  be 
hr6ken^  and  we  know  of  no  engagemenis  that  could  be  relied  on  in  time  fo 

come."(l) 

There  wouid  certainly  have  been  mere /ran^nest  and  dignity fihom^  not 
more  honetty^  aiid  even  more  advamlagt^  in  boldly  concluding  at  once  a  84spe^ 
rate  treaty  with  France,  than  in  betraying  the  common  cause  by  such  daubh 
dealing.  This  St.  John,  who  was  himself  deeply  concerned  in  that  ^  double 
dealing,**  very  candidly  acknowledges.  France,  says  lie,  would  have  granted 
more  to  Great  Britain  for  peace,  than  for  a  suspension  of  hoetilities;  and  the 
allies,  seeing  no  possibility  of  altering  the  measures  of  queen  Anne,  would 
neither  have  attempted  to  disturb  her  councils,  in  hopes  of  inducing  her  to 
continue  the  war,  nor  have  prosecuted  it  themselves  with  that  intemperate 
ardour,  which  proved  the  cause  of  their  subsequent  misfortunes.  **  Better 
!Onditions  would  have  been  obtained  for  the  whole  confederacy  :*'(9)  and  the 
Iritish  ministry,  it  may  be  added,  instead  of  the  accumulated  infamy  of 
>tadi€ry^  would  only  have  merited  the  reproach  of  being  guilty  of  a  flagrant 
violation  of  public  faith. 

During  the  altercation  and  suspense  occasioned  by  the  inactivity  of  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  prince  Eugene  laid  siege  to  Quesnoy;  and,  in  order  lo 
encoarage  the  confederates,  and  astonish  the  enemy,  by  a  bold  enterprise,  be 
privately  detached  major-general  Grovestein,  with  fifteen  hundred  choice 
troops,  dragons  and  hussars,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  France.  Ttna 
oQcer,  havmg  entered  Champagne,  passed  the  Noire,  the  Maese,  the  Moselle* 
and  the  Saar ;  levied  contributions  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Metz ;  spread  con* 
atemation  even  to  Versailles ;  and  after  ravaging  the  country,  and  carrying 
off  a  rich  booty,  together  with  a  number  of  hostages^  retired  leisurely  towards 
Trerbach.  Meanwhile,  the  siege  of  Quesnoy  was  prosecuted  with  such 
▼igour,  that  the  place  was  taken  almobt  by  assault,  and  the  ganrison  surren- 
dered prisoners  of  war.  (3) 

These  successes  greatly- elevated  the  spirits  of  the  Dutch  and  imperialists, 
depressed  by  the  inactivity  of  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  but  when,  instead  of  an 
oraer  to  co-operate  with  them  against  the  common  enemy,  which  they  daily 
expected^  he  made  known  to  tl^m  a  cessation  of  arms  between  Franbe  and 
England,  their  former  dejection  returned.  Their  hopes,  however,  were  in 
some  measure  revived,  when  they  undemtood  that  the  foreign  troop$  in  the 
pay  of  Great  Britain  reused  to  obey  his  coimmand*  This  refusal  reduced  the 
duie  to  a  state  of  the  utmost  perplexity,  and  threw  the  British  ministry  into 
no  small  consternation.  They  had  not  only  lost  the  confidence  of  the  allies* 
but  fallen  under  the  distrust  of  the  court  of  Versailles.  Th.e  king  of  France 
therefore  thought  proper  to  suspend  his  mandate  for  the  delivery  of  Duo* 
kirk,  until  "oi/  the  iroopt  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  should  quit  the  army 
of  the  confederates.**  But  on  positive  ordera  being  sent  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  to  ^  teparate  the  Britidi  forces  from  those  of  the  allies,'*  and  assu* 
ranees  given  to  the  French  monarch,  by  the  express  command  of  queen 
Ann^  that  the  confederates  should  receive  no  more  of  her  money,  the  scni« 
pies  of  Lewis  were  quieted.  Ormond  fulfilled  his  instructions  by  retiring 
towards  Ghent  with  the.  British  troops,  and  Dunkirk  was  delivered  to  briga- 
dier Hill.(4) 

The  British  forces  had  distinguished  themselves  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
during  the  whole  course  of  this  celebrated  war,  and  in  almost  every  battle 
gave  the  turn  to  victory.  Their  example  had  perhaps  been  of  ^*et  greater 
aervice  than  their  effi>rts,  though  these  were  transcendently  heroic.  Prince 
Eugene,  however,  to  show  the  t^ies  that  he  was  still  able  to  pursue  his 
conquests,  notwithstanding  the  withdrawing  of  so  gallant  a  booy  of  mei^ 
advanced  to  Landrecy,  and  laid  siege  to  that  important  |4aee.    Villan 

(1)  Printed  LeUtr^  preserved  io  many  periodical  ptibllcitfong,  and  particularly  In  the  Moi^tklf  Meremrv. 
tbr  June,  J71S.  (S)  BoHtigbrokc's  Skttck  ^f  tJu  HigL  nd  SUiU  ^  Emnf^ 

13)  BMtet,  book  vU.    Gn,  Hut.  pf  Emrt^  171S.  (4)  Id.  Ibid.    Da  Tony,  torn.  M. 
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icccivBd  ovders  to  altempt  its  relief.  The  French  genera)  acoordingly  pot 
hi*  army  in  motion,  as  if  he  meaht  to  give  battle  to  the  main  body  of  the 
confederates ;  but,  after  making  a  feipt  of  advancing  towards  their  right, 
li&  turned  suddenly  oflf  to  the  left,  and  marching  all  night,  attacked  nnex* 
peetedly  a  detachment  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  which  had  been  placed  at 
benain,  under  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  in  order  to  favour  the  pessage^of  the 
eonvoys  from  Marchiennes.  This  detachment  was  quickly  routed,  and 
almofti  utterly  destroyed.  Four  thousand  fugitives  only  escaped  to  the  prin- 
cipal army.(l)  Besid^  the  los^  sustained  in  the  action,  fifteen  hundred  men 
were  drowned  in  the  -  Scheldt,  and  two  thpusapd  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors ;  among  whom  was.  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  with  many  other  officers 
ef  distinction.  (S)     • 

Prince  Eu^ne,  who  was  marching  to  the  assistance  of  Albemarle,  in  order 
to  prevent  this  disaster,  had  the  mortification  to  arrive  when  his  aid  could  be 
of  no  use  to  his  friends.  In  a  fit  of  despair,  he  ordered  the  bridges  on  the 
Scheldt,  near  Denain,  to  he  attacked,  and  wantonly  threw  away  the  lives  of 
a  thousand  men ;  for  had  the  bridges  been  abandoned  to  him,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  cross  the  river,  in  the  face  of  the  French  asmy.(3) 
i<|iled,  however,  in  the  attempt.  Yet  would  he  have  continued  the  siege* 
Landrecy,  and  might  perhaps  have  become  master  of  the  place,  notwil 
standing  this  check ;  but  the  field<«deputies  of  the  states  obliged  him  to  relin- 
quish the  enterprise,  and  retire  to  Mons.(4)  Meanwhile,  Yillar^,  having 
taken  Marchiennes,  where  the  principal  magazines  of  the  confederates  were 
deposited^  and  being  now  uncontrolled  master  of  the  field,  reduced  success 
sively  Douay,  Quesnoy,  and  Bpuchain.(6)  These  conquests  closed  the  ope* 
rations  in  Flanders*  No  enterprise  of  consequence  was  undertakep,  durmg 
the  campaign,  in  any  other  quarter. 

The  court  o(  Versailles  was  highly  elated  by  a  success  so  unexpected  and 
extraordinary.  Nor  was  the  joy  of  the  British  ministry,  at  the  change  of 
afiUrs  in  Flanders,  less  sincere,  though  less  public.  They  were  sensible  that 
the  body  of  the  confederates,  unless  lost  to  all  sense  of  prudence,  would  no 
longer  attempt  to  continue  the  war,  should  Great  Britam' desert  the  grand 
alliance;  ana  consequently  the  whi^,  their  political  enenites,  already 
humbled,  wonld  become  still  less  formidable.  In  this  conjecture  they  were 
noi  deceived.  The  eyes  of  the.  Pntch,  who  had  most  to  apprehend,  were 
first  opened  to  their  own  perilous  situation,  and  to  the  necessity  of  renewing 
the  conferences  at  Utrecht,  which  had  been  for. some  time  interrupted. 
Instead  of  presuribing  terms  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  they  now  acceded  to 
the  plan  of  pacification  settled  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  Their 
example  was  followed  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  king  of.  PdrtugaL  And 
tifauB  emperor,  though  resolute  to  continue  the  war,  finding  himself  unable 
to  support  any  military  operations  in  Spain,  agreed  to  the  evacuation  of 
Cataloi^ia;(6)  and,  by  that  measuret  indirectly  acknowledged  the  title  of 
Philip  V. 

During  these  approaches  towards  a  general  pacificatioti,  queen  Anne  was 
eagerly  solicited  by  the  Jacobites,  to  iSke  some  step  in  favour  of  the  pre* 
tender.  In  order  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  English  nation,  excited  by  his 
connexion  with  France,  he  had  left  St.  G^rmains  the  preoedinc  summer,  and 
now  resided  at  the  Bar,  in  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain.  And 
although  the  queen's  jealousy  of  her  own  authority,  and  perhaps  her  natural 
timidity,  heightened  by  the  insinuations  of  OxforcC  made  her  declioe  i^ll  pro* 
posals  for  calling  her  brother  into  the  kingdom,  or  repealing  the  act  of  settle* 
ment,  she  was  very  anlcious  to  concert  with  Lewis  XIV.  some  plan  for  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  after  her  deatht(7)  What  measures  were  taken  for 
that  purpose,  and  how  they  were  frustiEkted,  I  shall  afterward  have  occasion 

(1)  Rd(Ui9ny  Mnt  by  the  earl  of  Albemarle  to  Uie  states,  and  other  papers  In  the  MnVilr  Mtrauj  for 
My,  AofKust,  and  September,  1713.  (>}  Ibid. 

(3)  Duke  of  Berwick's  Mem,  vol.  il.  (4)  Id.  ibid.  {S)  Om.  Hut.  0f  Emnf§t  171S. 

(n  Id.  Ibid.    Duke  of  Berwick's  Jfm.  vol.  ti. 
(7)  SiMrt^i^^s,ynS|17l3.   Dak«<irBerwklL*(r4A«.foliJ. 
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to  notice.  It  will^  therefore,  be  sufficient  at  present  to  obsenre^  that  the  eail 
of  Oxford  artfully  broke  the  designs  of  the  queen,  and  rendered  abdrtive  tho 
schemes  of  the  Jacobites,  by  dividing  their  councils. 

Oxford,  however,  continued  to,for%vard  the  negotiations  for  peace  as  neces* 
sary  to  the  security  of  his  own  power,  which  he  hoped  to  preserve  during 
the  life  of  his  mistress;  and,  as  the  declining  health  of  the  queen  left  room 
to  believe  that  her  death  could  be  no  distant  event,  it  is  not  impossible  bul 
t)ie  lord-treasurer,  in  secretly  supporting  the  parliamentary  settlement  of  the 
Crownr  might  flatter  himself  with  the  prospect  of  extending  his  administnu 
tion  even  into  the  reign  of  her  successor.  From  these,  or  similar  motives, 
he  defeated  the  intrigilies  of  the  Jacobites,  at  the  same  time  that  he  hastened 
the  restoration  of  tranquillity  to  Europe.  And  the  treaties  between  the  differ- 
ent powers,  so  long  negotiated,  were  at  last  signed  at  Utnscht,  on  the  31st 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  1713,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Bnglahd, 
Portugal,  Pmssia,  Savoy,  and  the  United  Provinces;  the  emperor  resolving 
to  continue  the  war,  and  the  king  of  Spain  jpefusinff  to  sign  the  stipulations 
— til  a  principality  should  be  provided,  iii  the  Jiow  Countries,  for  the  princess 
ini,  the  favourite  of  his  queen.(i) 

he  chief  articles  of  this  famous  pacification  were  to  the  following  pur- 
That,  whereas  the  security  and  liberties  of  Europe  can  by  no  means 
the  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  S{mitt  under  one  and  the  saai6. 
prince,  Philip  T.,  now  established  on  the  Spanish  throne,  shall  renounce  all 
right  to  the  crown  of  France ;  that  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Orleans,  the  next 
heirs  to  the  French  monarchy  after  the  infant  dauphin,  shall,  in  like  manner^ 
renounce  all  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  the  event  of  their  accession  to 
the  crown  of  France:  that„in  default  of  Philip  V.  and  bis  male  issue,  the 
succession  of  Spain  and  thq  Indies  shall  be  secured  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  ( 
that  the  island  of  Sicily  shall  be  instantly  cedexl,  by  his  Catholic  majesty,  to 
the  same  prince,  with  the  title  of  king;  that  France  shall  also  cede  to  him 
the  valleys  of  Pragels,  Oulx,  Sezenne,  Bardonache,  and  Chateau-;Dattphin, 
with  the  forts,  of  Exilles  and  Fenestrolles,  and  restore  to  him  the  dutohy  of 
Savoy  and  the  country  of  Nice,  with  their  dependencies:  that  the  full  pro- 
perty and  sovereignty  of  both  banks  and  the  navigation  of  the  Maragnon,  or 
river  of  Ama^ns,  in  South  America,  shall  belong  to  the  king  of  Portugal : 
that  Spanish  Guelderiand,  with  the  sovereignty  of  Neufchatel  and  Valengin* 
riiall  be  ceded  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  exchange  for  the  principality  of 
Or^ge,  and  the  lordships  of  Chalons  and  Chatelbelin,  in  the  kingdom  of 
France  and  country  of  fia>*?»ihdy,  and  that  his  regal  title  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged: that  the  Rhine  shall  form  the  boundary  of  the  German  empire  on 
the  side  of  France;  and  that  aU  fortifications,  beyond  that  river,  claimed 
by  France;  or  in  the  possession  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  sluU  -either 
be  relinquished  to  the  emperor  or  destroyed:  that  in  Italy,  the  kingdom 
of  Naplesv  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  Mid  the  Spanish  territories  on  the  Tuscan 
shore,  shall  be  ceded  to  the  houM  of  Austria ;  that  the  sovereignity  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  shall  likewise  b^.  secured  to  the  house  of  Austria;  but 
that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  (to  whom  they  had  been  granted  by  Philip  V.^ 
shall  retain  the  sovereignty  of  such  places  ps  are  still  in  his  possession,  until 
he  shall  be  reinstated  in  all  his  German  dopiinions  except  the  Upper  Pala- 
tinate, and  also  be  put  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Sarainia,^with  the  title 
of  king:  that  Luxemburg,  Namur,  and  Ohnrieroy  shall  be  given  to  the 
states-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  as  a  bamer,  together  with  Mons»- 
Menin,  Tournay,  and  otjier  places  already  tn  tfre-r  possession :  that  Lisle, 
Aire,  Bethune,  and  St.  Venaht,  sh^l  b^  restored  to  France :  that,  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  the  French  monarch  shall  acknowledge  the  title  of  queen 
Anne,  and  the  eventual  succession  of  the  family  of  HMiover  to  the  British 
throne ;  that  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  (the  cause  cf  much  jevlousy  to 
^ngiandi  and  raised  at  vast  expense  to  France)  shall  be  (iemoM«he^,ana  the 
harbour  filled  up ;  that  certain  places  in  North  America  and  the  Weat  l^diea 

(1)  StBort  P^mrt,  I71S,  1713,    DiiJw  of  Bemkk'g  JUm.  voL  U.    Mm,  it  J^tMttMi  ^ 
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•hall  be  ceded  or  mtored  by  France  to  Qreat  Briton ;  namely,  tbe  islaad  of 
St.  ChriQtopher  (which  had  long  been  possessed  jointlv  by  the  Frencb  «nd 
English,  but  from  which  the  French  had  been  expelled,  in  1703);  Hudsc^n's 
Bay  and  Straits  (where  the  Frenoh  had  founded  a  settlement,  but  withoat 
dispossessing  the  English,  and  carried  on  a  rival  trade  during  the  war) ;  the 
town  of  Placentia,in  the  island  of  Newfoundland  (where  the  French  had 
been  suffered  to  est9blish  themselves,  through  the  negligence  of  goveimment) ; 
and  the  long  disputed  province  of  Nova  Scotia  (into  which  the  French  had 
early  intruded  themselves,  out  of  which  they  had  been  frequently  driven,  aimI 
which  had  been  finally  conquered  by  an  army  from  New-England  in  1710); 
that  the  island  of  Minorca  and  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  (conquered  from 
Spain)  shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  the  As- 
siento,  or  contract  for  fumisjiing  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America  with 
negroes,  shall  belong. to  the  subjecu  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  term  of  thirty 
years.(l) 

.  That  these  conditions,  especially  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  were  very 
inadequate  to  the  success  and  expense  of  the  war,  will  be  denied  by  no  intel- 
ligent man,  whose  understanding  is  not  warped  by  political  prejudices  ;  and 
the  commercial  treaty,  which  was  concluded  at  the  same  time,  between  France 
and  England,  was  evidently,  as  I  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  show»  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  letter,  kingdom.  The  other  confederates  had  more 
eause  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  as  much  as  anv  of  them ; 
yet  was  he  obstinate  in  refusing. to  sign  the  general  pacificatidz^  though  two 
months  were  allowed  him  to  deliberate  on  the  terms.  But  he  had  soon  rea- 
son to  repent  his  jashness  in  resolving  to  continue  the  war  alone :  for  although 
he  had  prudently  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Hungarian  malecontents,  in  con- 
sequence of  wpioh  twenty*two  regiments  of  his  rebel  subjects  entered  into 
his  service,  the  imperial  army  on  the  Rhine,  commanded  by  prince  Eugene, 
was  never  in  a  coomlion  to  face  the  French  under  Yillars,  who^  took  succes- 
sively Worms,  Spire,  Keiserlautem,  and  the  important  fortress  of  Landau. 
He  forced  thepassage  of  the  Rhine ;  attacked  and  defeated  general  Taubonne 
in  his  intrenchments,  and  reduced  Friburg,  the  capital  of  Briagaw,  before  the 
close  of  the  carapaigQ.(3)     ^        . 

.  Unwilling  ta  prosecute  a  disastrous  war,  the  emperor  began  seriously  to 
think  of  peace;  and  conferences,  which  afterward  terminated  in  iEi  pacific 
treaity,.  were  opened,  between  prince  Eugene  and  mareschal  Yillars,  at 
Rastadt.  The  terms  of  this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1714,  were  leps  favourable  to  the  emperor  jthan  those  offered  at 
Utrecht.  The  king  of  France  retained  Landap,  which  he  had  formeriy  pro* 
posed  to  cede,  together  with  several  fortresses  beyond  the  Rhine,^  whMsh  he 
had  a||rreed  to  demolish.  He  got  tbe  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  fully 
re-established  in  their  dominions  and  dignities ;  the  elector  of  Bavaria  con- 
senting to  relinquish  the  island  of  Sardinia  to  the  emperor,  in  return  for  the 
Upjper  Palatinate^  and  the  king  of  France  to  acknowledge,  in  form,  the 
electoral  dignity  of  the  duke  of  Hanover.(3)  The  principal  articles,  in 
regard  to  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  were  the  «same  with  those  settled  at 
Utrecht.  Vw 

About  the  time  that  the  treaty  of  Rssfinlt  -was  concluded,  the  king  of 
Spain  acceded  to  the  general  pacification ;  beirig  persuaded  by  his  grand- 
father, Lewis  XIV.  to  forego  bis  absurd  demand  in  favour  of  the  princess  of 
Orsini;  But  Philip  Y.;  although  now  freed  from  all  apprehensions  on  the  part 
of  the  confederates,  was  by  no  means  in  quiet  possession  of  his  kingdom. 
The  Catalans  were  still  in  airms,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Barcelona  had  come 
to  a  resolution  of  defending  themselves  to  the  last  extremity ;  not,  however, 
as  has  been  represented  by  some  historians,  from  any  romantio  idea  of  esta^ 

0)  Printed  Treatiett  fn  the  MMtkXf  Merewy.  TfndaTe  Ontiu.  qt  Sap«n,  ^e.  The  AtaUnU,  Whiek 
led  to  a  lucrative  conicaband  trad^  -the  Spaniali  main,  pn>ved  the  omim  advaBtafeoili  article  In  (kvour 
of  Oreat  Britain.  It  wai,  taow«^S^1w>  sacrifice  on  Uie  part  of  Spain,  the  aiiiae  prlrilege  teTi^g  beao  IhiK 
B^rly^enjnyed  by  France. 

(S)  Voltaire,  «i^c2«,  cbftp.  ixiL    5teU  •/ Air«;^  171S. 

(3)  PiioMd  Treaty  ia  the  JbnO^  JMfrvMT»*e.. 
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bliBhingrui  independent  irepublic,  bat  with  a  view  of  {Nreseiring  their  live* 
and  their  civil  rights,  all  who  had  revolted  being  threatened  with  the  justice 
of  the  sword.  Had  the  court  of  Madrid  used  a  more  modeifite  language^ 
Barcelona  would  have  oapitulated  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  im- 
perialists. Bat  as  nothing  was  talked  of  by  the  Spanish  ministers  and  gene- 
rals but  seveiis  retribution,  the  people  became  furious  and  deBperate.(l) 

Vast  preoarations  were  made  for  the  reduction  of  this  important  place. 
And  the  duke  of  Berwiclr,  beuig  a  third  time  invested  with  the  chief  command 
>n  Spain,  sat  down^  before  it  with  an  army  composed  of  fifty  battalions  of 
French,  and  twenty  of  Spanish  foot,  together  with  fifty-one  squadrons  of 
horse ;  while  another  army,  divided  into  different  bodies,  kept  the  country  in 
awe,  and  a  French  and  Spaniish  fieet  cut  off  all  cdmrounicatton  with  the  town 
t>y  sea.  He  had  eighty-seven  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  fifteen  hundved  thou- 
sand weight  of  powder,  and  every  thing  else  in  profusion,  that  could  be  thought 
of  for  facilitating  a  siege.  The  garrison  of  Barcelona  consisted  of  sixteen 
thousand  men,  and  the  fortifications  were  formidable,  especially  on  the  side 
towards,  the  land.  The  duke  of  Berwick  naade  his  attack  on  the  side  next  the 
sea^  where  the  operations  were  more  easy,  by  reason  of  certain  eminences, 
behind  which  several  battalions  mieht  be  placed  under  cover ;  and  where  the 
curtains  of  the  bastions  being  much  raised,  offered  a  fair  mark  for  the  cannon 
of  the  besiegers.fd) 

After  the  trenches  had  been  opened  aboat  a  month,  a  breach  was  made  in 
the* bastion  of  St.  Clara,  and  a  lodgement  effected;  but  the  assailants  were 
suddenly  driven  from  their  post,  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men.  This  mis- 
fbrtune,  and  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  besieged,  determined  the  duke  of 
Berwick  to  hazard  no  more  partial  attacks.  He  resolved  to  lay  the  front  of 
the  place  so  completely  level,  that  he  might  enter  it,  as  it  were,  in  line  of 
battle.  And  he  accomplished  his  purpose,  by  patience,  and  perseverance. 
But  before  he  ordered  the  general  assault,  he  summoned  ihe  town  to  surren- 
der. So  great,  however,  was  the  obstinacy  of  the  citizens,  that,  although 
their  provisions  were  almost  exhausted,  though  seven  breiu;hes  had  been 
made  m  the  body  of  the  place,  and  no  probabUity  remained  of  their  receiving 
either  aid  or  supply,  they  hung  out  a  flag  of  defiance,  and  refused  to  listen  to 
any  terms  of  capitulation ! — The  assault  was  made  and  repelled  with*  fury. 
At  length,  after  struggling  from  daybreak  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  being 
driven  from  most  of  their  works,  the  inhabitants  demanded  apariey«  It  was 
granted  them.  But  they  could  obtain  no  conditions,  except  a  promise  that 
tneir  lives  should  be  safe,  and  that  the  town  should  not  be  plundered.  That 
promise  was  religiously  observed  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who  had  lost  ten 
thousand  men  during  the  siege,  and  the  citizens  about  six  thousand.(3)  All 
Catalonia  sabmitted ;  and  the  Catalans  were  dissumed,  and  stripped  of  their 
ancient  privileges. 

This,  my  dear  Philip,  to  use  the  language  of  an  elegant  historian,  was  the 
last  flame  of  that  great  fire,  kindled  by  the  will  of  Charles  U.  of  Spain,  which 
had  so  long  laid  waste  the  finest  countries  in  Europe. (4)  I  ought  now  to 
carry  forward  the  adventures  of  Charies  XH.  and  the-  amiire  of  the  north  \ 
but  perspicuity  requires,  that  Lfirat  elucidate  those  intrigues,  which  we  have 
seen  gathering  in  th^  court  of  England. 

(1^  D«lnorBerw|ck'f  Jltai.i>Ql.tt.  <9)U.IMd. 

(S)Ibid.uUiiipL  («)  Vollalra^aM9i«,cba».xz9. 
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ChrwtBntmn,^firomAl$  Peaettf  Utnehi^totheSupprwion  tf  tne  JRebeUidn,  tn 
1716,  wiik  $ame  AceoutU  cfAe  ^ain  ifFnmot^  tmd  the  Intngtui  if  the 
Qntfi  of  SL  Qtmuuni. 

THvpeaee  of  Utrecht,  though  in  itself  an  nnpopulagr  m^neiupe,  afforded  the 
BnffUah  roinistiy  a  momentary  triumph  oret  tteair  poiitid^  adversarie^y^and 
highly  raised  theliopes  of  the  jaoobiles,  who  flattered  themselves  that  the 
fescoration  of  general  tranquiliity  would  enaUe  the  qtieen  to  take  some  effect* 
ual  step  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  whose  mterest  she  seemed  now  to  have 
eineerely'at  heart  But  it  will  be  necesi»ry,  my  dear  Philip^  the  better  to 
illustrate  this  matter,  to  go  a  few  years  back,  and  collect  such  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  court  of  St.  Oermains,  as  could  not  readily  enter  into  the  general 
narration. 

•  In  ihe  beginning  of  the  year  1711,  the  abb6  Gaultier,  who  was  employed  in 
the  secret  negotiations  between  France  and  England,  waited  upon  the  dvke 
of  Berwick,  at  St.  Germains,  with  proposals  from  the  earl  of  Oxford,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  pretender.  These  proposals  were  in  substance.  That  pro- 
vided queen  Anne  should  be  permitted  to  eiyoy  the  crown  in  tranquillity  during 
her  life,  she  would  secure  to  her  brother  the  possesion  of  it  after  her  death  ; 
and  that  sufficient  sjtipulatiohs  should  be  signed,  on  his  side,  for  the  preserva- 
tion  of  the  church  oi  England  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom.(l)  These 
|»reliminaries  being  settM,  says  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  pretender,  we  consulted  on  the  means  of  executing  the  busi- 
ness ;  but  the  abb^  could  not,  at  that  time,  entc^  into  any  particulars,  as  the 
lord-treasurer  had  not  yet  fully  exj^ned  to  him  his  intentions.  It  was  qe* 
«essary,  Oxford  said,  that  the  peace  should  be  concluded  before  the  English 
ministry  could  venture  upon  so  delicate  a  meamire.(3) 

Meanwhile  su^  of  the  Jacobites  as  were  nearest  the  person  of  the  queen, 
perceiving  her  inclinations,  urged,  her  perpetually  to  concert  some  plan  for 
€he  restoration  of  the  pretender.  Sincere  in  her  own  attachment  to  the  church 
of  England,  she  signified  her  desire  that  he  should  abjure  ^pery,  and  place 
himself  in  a  capacity  of  being  iervetL  But  finding  him  obstinate,  she  replied, 
when  urged  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  alter  the  succession  in  his  favour, 
**  How  can  I  serve  him  t  He  takes  not  the  least  step  to  oblige  me,  in  what  I 
most  desire.  You  know  a  papist  cannot  enjoy  this  crown  in  peace.  But  the 
•zampleof  the  father  has  no  weight  with  the  son;  he  prefers  his  religious 
errors  to  the  throne  of  a  great. kingdom.  How,  therefore,  can  I  undo  what  I 
have  already  done !  He  mav  thank  himself  for  his  exclusion.  He  knows  I 
love  mr  own  family  better  than  any  other.  All  would  be  easy,  if  he  wjould 
enter  the  pale  of  the  church  of  England.  Advise  him  to  change  his  religion ; 
48  that  only  can  turn  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  his  favour.*\3) 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  conveyed  this  answer  to  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 
mains :  and,  at  the  same  time,  seconded  the  request  of  the  queen.  But  his 
arguments  were  all  lost  on  the  pretender,  who  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  and 
made  a  matter  of  conscience  in  adhering  to  his  religion,  in  defiance  of  all 
prudential  considerations  ;(4)  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  most  incurable  and 
dangerous  weakness  m  a  prince,  however  commendable  in  a  private  person* 
For,  as  a«ensible  writer  observes,  if  a  king  is  not  wilUng  to  go  to  heaven  in 


(1)  PvkB  of  Il€nrtek*i  JIbM.  ToL  U. 

liMmeiMdet; ^ ,.     .    ^ 

Am  dMr  loflotnee  eoauib«ie4  tnMy  to  make  ibtq/ama^  pMljr  lo  Mperior  ia  the  iXNiM  of 


**  Ttwufh  U  appeared  lo  bmi**  adda  tiie  dake  of  Berwick^  "that  one  of  theae  polnti  wae 

M  hindrance  to  the  ocner ;  yet,  in  order  to  ihow  that  we  wOuld  omit  noihinf  to  promote  the  tnterart  ef 

,  and  to  fife  piooft  of  our  ataoerity,  we  wrote  to  all  Uie  JaooUiei  to  >)in  wtth  the  eourt 


every  thing  wee  carried  dien  aecMdlnf  to'hcr  wtahea.**   Tbia  Inftniatloa  ia  eooSraied  bjr  tiiS 
iMTt  and  MnMear  jMMre. 
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the  same  way  with  his  people,  they  will  scarce  acknowledge  the  legality  of 
his  authority  on  earth.(l)  And  a  man  who  could  relinquish  his  hopes  of  a 
great  kiagdom,  for  a  speculative  point  of  faith,  discovered  a  spirit  of  bigotry, 
that  would  h^ve  sacrificed  all  civil  engagements  to  the  propagation  of  tluit 
faith.    He  was  hot  <it  to  be  trusted  with  power. 

The  majority  of  the  tories,  however,  in  then:  vehement  zeal  for  the  here- 
ditary descent  of  the  crown,  overlooked  the  danger  of  the.  pretender's  attach- 
ment to  the  Romish  religion ;  and  assured  him,  that  should  he  (mly  con/bnn, 
in  appearance,  to  the  church  of  England,  without  the  formality  of  a  public 
recantation,  they  would  endeavour  to  procure  the  immediate  rep^  of  the  act 
of  settlemeht.(2)  But  Oxford,  who  never  lost'  sight  of  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion, or  the  security  of  his  own  power,  assured  uie  duke  of  Berwick,  by  the 
abb6  Gaultier,  on  his  return  to  France,  in  1713,  that  the  pretender  must  still 
have  patience ;  that  the  least  hint  of  queen  Anne's  intentions  in  favour  of  h^r 
brother  would  give  the  whigs  occasion  to  exclainr  loudly  against  the  court, 
and  might  not  only  destroy  the  necessaiy  business  of  the  peace,  but  perfaapa 
occasion  a  change  in  the  ministry,  and  even  a  revolution  in  the  state ;  that  it 
was  besides  necessary  to  make  sure  of  the  army,  the  requisite  steps  for  which 
could  not  be  taken  till  after  the  peace  was  signed,  when  it  would  be  reduced, 
and  such  officers  only  retained  as  could  be  depended  on.^3) 

The  plausibility  of  these  arguments  quitted  the  Jacobites,  and  the  court  of 
St.  Germains,  for  a  time.  Bbt  when  the  peace  waa  concluded,  and  the  army 
reduced,  yet  no  effectual  step  taken  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  his  own  un- 
easiness and  the  anxiety  of  his  partisans  began  to  retum.-  They  pressed 
Oxford  to  fulfil  his  engagements ;  representing  to  him,  that,  as  there  never 
could  be  a  house  of  commons  better  disposed  to  second  the  views  of  the 
<)ueen,  he  had  only  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  settlement,  and  it  would 
immediately  be  voted.  It  was  necessary,  he  replied,  to  proceed  piore  gently 
in  the  business ;  but  that  thev  nught  maute  themselves  easy,  as  he  was  ser^ 
ously  at  work  in  the  cause.(4)  ^  In  this  manner,"  says  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick, **  did  the  lord-treasurer  amuse  us :  and  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  his 
doing  so.  To  have  broken  with  him,  would  have  proved  the  ntter.ruin  of  our 
aflfairs,  as  he  had  the  administration,  of  England  in  his  hands,  and  entirely 
governed  queen  Anne.  We  were,  therefore,  forced  to  pretend  to  trust  him  ; 
but  we  neglected  not,  at  the  samte  time,  privately  to  concert  measures  with  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  and  other  well-affected  persons,  that  we  might  he  able  to 
bring  ahoiit  the  restoration  of  the  pretender,  if  Oxford  should  fail  us."(5) 

Oxford#  indeed,  stood  on  such  dangerous  ground,  that  he  dunst  not  under- 
take any  bold  measure,  whatever  might  be  his  inclinations.  Equally  dis- 
trusted by  both  whigs  and  tories,  he  was  destitute  of  friends :  bis  whole 
security  consisted  in  the  jealousy  of  the  two  parties^  and  his  whole  bnsiness 
was.  to  balance  them.  In  order  to  silence  the  clamours  of  the  whigs,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  queen  to  declare,  in  her  speech  to  the  pariiament,  contrary 
to  her  own  inclinations  and  to  truth,  **  that  the  most  perfect  friendship  sub- 
sisted between  her  and  the  house  of  Hanover,"  at  the  same  time  that  she 
mentioned  what  she  had  done  for  securing  the  Protestant  succession. (6) 
This  declaration  had  the  desired  efecU  But  Oxford  was  less  successful  in 
other  measures. 

The  peace  was  j^nerally  disliked  by  the  people,  and  all  impartial  men 
reprobated  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  as  soon  as  the  terms  were 
known.  Exception  was  particularly  taken  against  the  eighth  and  nbith 
articles,  importing,  *'  That  Great  Britain  and  mnce  should  mutually  enjoy 
alL  the  privileges  in  trading  with  each  other,  which  either  granted  to  the  most 
favoured  nation ;  that  all  prohibitions  should  be  removed,  a^  no  higher  duties 
imposed  on  the  French  commodities  than  on  those  of  any  other  people.** 
The  ruinous  tendency  of  these  articles  was  perceived  by  the  whole  trading 
part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was,  accordingly  urged,  when  a  bill  was  brought 
mto  the  house  of  commons  for  confirming  them,  that  our  trade  with  Portugal, 

:i)  MacphcnoB,  SiiU  Brit,  voLU.       (9)  ShMrtfoptrt,  171SL     (S)  Duke  of  Berwlck*ii  Mm.  VoL  K 
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the  most  beneficial  of  any,  woiUd  be  lost,  should  the  duties  on  French  t^nd 
Portus^uese  wines  be  made  equal,  th^  freight  fibm  Portugral  being  higher,  and 
tkte  French  wines  more  generally  a^eable  to  the  taste  of  the  English  nation. 
And  if  we  did  not  consume  the  wines  of  Portugal,  it  was  unreasonable  to 
think  the  Portuguese  would  continue  to  purchase  our  manufactures,  in  balance 
for  which  we  received,  in  bullion  or  specie,  near  a  million  sterling  annually; 
that  we  fiould  expect  from  France  no  equivalent  for  this  loss,  as  the  French 
had  established  woollen  manufactures,  sufficient  not  only  to  supply  them- 
selves,' but  even  to  rival  us  in  foreign  markets ;  that  our  silk  manuracture^ 
which  employed  a  number  of  people,  and  saved  a  vast  sum  annually  to  the 
nation,  would  be  ruined,  should  a  free  importation  of  silk  stuffs,  from  Franee, 
be  permitted ;  and  likewise  our  trade  to  Italy  and  Turkey,  where  we  disposed 
^fgreat  quantities  of  woollen  goods,  in  exchange  for  the  raw  material  of  (his 
manufacture  i  that  the  ruin  of  our  manufactures  of  linen  and  paper  would  also 
be  the  consequence  of  a  free  importation  of  those  articles  from  France,  as  the 
eheapness  6f  labour  and  provisions  in  that  kingdoih  would  enable  the  French 
to  undersell  us,  even  in  our  own  maikets.(l)  These,  and  similar  arguments, 
induced  the  more  moderate  tories'to  Join  the  whigs,  and  the  bill  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  nine  votes. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  and  Justly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  the  whigs  endeavoured  to  awaken  the  fears  of  the  people, 
by  several  virulent  speeches  in  parliament  against  the  pretender,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  solicited  the  elector  of  Hanover  to  come  over  in  person, 
or  to  send  the  electoral  prince  of  England.  Both  these  proposals  the  elector 
very  prudently  r^ected.  But  in  order  to  gratify,  in  some  degree,  the 
ardour  of  his  partisans,  to  embarrass  the  British  ministry,  aiid  even  to  inti* 
midate  queen  Anne,  he  allowed  Schutz,  his  envoy  at  the  court  of  London,  to 
demand  a  writ  for  the  electoral  prince,  to  sit  in  the  house  of  peers,  as  duke 
of  Cambfidge.(8)  Oxford  and  his  associates  were  filled  with  consternation 
'at  a  request  so  unexpected,  and  the  queen  was  agitated  with  all  the  violence 
of  passion.-  Her  resentment  was  increased  by  the  exultation  of  the  whigs. 
Seeming  to  derive  vigour  ftrom  her  very  terror,  she  declared,  that  she  would 
aooner  suffer  the  loss  of  her  crown,  than  permit  any  prince  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  to  come  over  to  Britain  to  reside,  in  her  lifetime.  And  Schutz  was 
forbid  to  appear  any  more  at  court,  under  pretence'  that  he  had  exceeded  his  ^ 
instructions.  (3) 

Whether  the  elector  had  ever  any  serious  intention  of  sending  his  son  to 
England  may  be  questioned,  though  he  represented,  in  a  memorial  to  queen 
Anne,  **  lliat  for  the  security  of  her  royal  person,  her  kingdoms,  and  the 
Protestant  religion,  it  seemed  necessary  to  settle  in  Britain  some  prince  of 
the  electoral  family  f{4)  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Jacobites  had  formed  a 
design  of  bringing  over  the  pretender,  and  that  he  himself  and  his  adherents 
entertained  the  most  -sanguine  expectations  of  his  speedy  exaltation  to  Uie 
throne.  These  expectations  were  heightened  by  the  promued  regulation  of 
the  army.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  the  earl  of  Stair,  and  all  other  officers  of 
distinction,  whom  the  Jacobites  and  more -violent  tones  suspected  would 
support  the  act  of  settlement,  were  removed  from  their  military  employments ; 
and  the  command  of  the  whole  regular  troops  in  the  kingdom  was  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  his  creatures,  who  were  known  to  be 
.Well  affected  to  the  excluded  family. 

This  measure,  however,  of  which  St.  John,  now  created  lord  Bolingbroke, 
not  Oxford,  was  the  author,  is  said  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  jealousy  of  tha 
ambitions  designs  of  the  whigs  and  the  house  of  HanoVer  (who  are  accused 
of  having  formed  a  scheme  for  seizing  the  reins  of  government),  rather  than 
by  any  attachment  to  the  interesu  of  the  pretender.  But  be  that  as  it  may^ 
we  know  that  a  measure  fatal  to  the  pretender's  views  was  adopted  by  the 
British  ministry,  in  order  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  electort  and  to  engage  him 

(1)  iVrLHiMfM,  1719.    BuilMt,  book  vH.  (S)  AMwr  PoMrt,  April,  1714. 

a)U.lbM.  (4)IM4.1ii9r,ltl4.' 
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tolce^p  his  son  .at  home;  qtieen  Anne's  fears  from  the  family  of  Hanovei 
being  ultimatelv  more  than  a  balance  for  her  affection  for  her  own. 

Information  having  been  obtained,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  earl  of  Wharton* 
that  certain  Insh  officers  were  enlistmg  men  for  the  pretender,  they  were 
taken  into  custody.  The  people  were  alarmed^  and  the  whigs  added  artfully 
to  their  fears.  The  lord-ti^easurer,  in  concert  with  the  whigs,  wrought  so 
miich  on  the  natural  tindditv  of  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  that  he  joined 
him  on  this  occasion ;  and,  through  their  combined  influence,  the,  majority 
of  the  cabinet-council  amed  to  issuers  proclamation,  promising  a  reward 
of  five  thousand  poun&  for  apprehending  the  pretender,  should  he  land 
in  Great  Britain.  The  two  houses  of  pariiament  voted  an  address  of 
thanks  to  the  queen  for  her  attention  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  commons,  in  their  zeal  for  the  Protestant  succession^ 
extended  the  reward  for  apprehending  the  pretender  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pound8.(l) 

That  prince,  nowever,  persuaded  that  the  qwen  and  the  chief  nobility  and 
ffentry,  whatever  steps  they  might  take  to  quiet  the  populace,  were  sincerely 
m  his  interest,  did  not  yet  despair  of  being  able  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors :  and  the  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  ministry  inspired  him  with 
new  hopes*  Bolingbroke,  by  flattering  the  prejudices  of  his  mistress,  had 
gradually  supplanted  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  her  confidence.  Hb  represented 
to  her  the  languor  (^f  the  lord-treasurer's  measures ;  he  gave  insinuations 
concerning  his  secret  intrigues  with  the  whigs;  and  he  siiggested  to  her, 
that  to  pay  any  attention,  in  future,  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  was  incom- 
patible with  her  S6rvice.(3)  Similar  representations  were  made  by  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  and  other  Jacobites,  whom  the  duke  of  Berwick  eagerly  soli- 
cited to  procure  the  removal  of  the  lord  high  treasurer,  as  a  necessary  pre- 
lude to  the  accomplishment  of  the  queen*8  designs,  in  favour  of  her  bro* 
ther.(3)  Oxford  was  accordingly  deprived  of  his  office.  But  the  queeft's 
death,  which  happened  only  fonr  days  after,  and  before  the  new  administra- 
tion was  properly  formed,  left  open  the  succession  to  the  elector  of  Hanover» 
and  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  pretender  and  his  adherents. 

The  character  of  this  princess,  who  died  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age, 
and  the  thirteenth  of  her  reign,  is  neither  striking  nor  complicated.  Though 
not  altogether  destitute  of  female  accomplishments,  she  had  nothing  capti- 
vating, as  a  woman,  either  in  her  manner  or  person :  she  could  only  be 
reputed  sensible  and  agreeable.  ^  Her  failure  of  duty  as  a  daughter  excepted^ 
her  conduct  in  private  life  appears  to  have  been  highly  exemplary^  She  was 
a  loviog  w4fe,  a  tender  mother,  a  warm  friend,  and  an  indulgent  mistress* 
As  a  sovereign,  notwithstanding  the  illustrious  events  of  her  reign,  she  is 
entitled  to  little  praise :  she  possessed  neither  vigour  of  mind,  splendid  talents, 
nor  a  deep  penetration  into  human  affairs.  A  prey  to  the  most  enslaving 
timidity,  and  continually  governed  by  favourites,  she  can  hardly  be  said  to 

(1)  JourMli,  June  94, 1714.    NmatMr  and^StMmrt  Pmv,  1714.        CS)  lf«M*«r  Pocrt,  jQlv  90, 1714. 

(3)  Duk«  i<  Berwick's  JM««.  voL  ii.  The  t»lan  whSdi  the  duke  of  Berwick  bed  foruMd  for  tbe  Moon 
plishmeiit  of  thcM  devifiis,  and  which  hecoaimiaBlonnl  GaulUer  to  lay  before  the  emrl  of  Oxford,  wai,  ihat 
the  pretendt^i'ehould  go  prlvetely  over  to  the  queen  hte  staer,  who  ehould  iininedlBielf  tawiiiMe  tlie  two 
liouMa  of  parliauieut,  and  explain  her  lirolhav**  loconteaiable  right,  and  tkereauiuiton  aoe  had  takeo  to  i». 
•tore  what  belongfNl  to  blm,  by  all  laws  divine  and  human ;  thai  me  ahould,  at  tbe  same  time,  aaure  then 
she  would  pa!«  such  acts  as  might  be  thought  necenary  for  tbe  security  of  their  religion  and  liberty ;  that 
she  then  shiiuid  introduce  the  pretender  In  fuU  parliaineut,  and  say. "  Hare  be  is,  my  lords  and  gendeu^ea, 
ready,  to  prottiiM  religiously  to  keep  all  I  have  engaged  for  him,  and  to  swear  to  the  obaervaoco  of  everf 
article;  I  therefore  require  of  you  instantly  tn*repeal  all  the  acts  passed  against  him,  and  to  aeknowledga 
Mm  as  my  heir  and  yuur  future  sovereign,  that  he  may  owe  you  sosm  good-will  for  having  concurred  witii 
■le  in  what  vouricoasclehca,  your  duty,  and  your  honour  abould  have  prompted  yot  before  tibia  Oaie  I* 
pmpcMie."    Id.lUd'. 

Bur.h  an  unexpected  step,  though  somewhat  romatttic  at  fitit  eighty  the  duke  Imagined  wouM  so  maeh 

.-u_..w^*._. T^ ^-_^.^ -._._.    ....  "d  not  have  been  t«a  least  op- 

1  uken  eS^ctual  measuies  to 
',  the  mareschal  Berwidc 
sea  he  had  hitherto  made 
1 1nterest,  In  endeavouring  to  join  the  jaeobites  with  ths  lo- 
ries, and  by  such  means  to  secure  a  majority  In  paritamdnt  in  fkvour  or  the  peace :  and  that,  is  wof^  » 
tlie  treaty  was  concluded,  he  thought  of  nothing  bat  to  be  iwoQ-fM44enni  wtUi  Uaa  widp  Md  dM  I 
«f  Hanover.   Duke  of  Berwick*!  ,«lcai.  ubi  sup^  ^^^ 


jMve  astonished  the  (bctloos,  and  delighted  the  weB-allbetad,  thatUwre  wouM  not  1 
poaltton  lit  the  queen*sdemandc,4s  no  person  oouM  have  doubled  butsbe  had  uken 
secure  obedience.  But  as  the  eari  of  Oxford  returned  no  answer  to  this  propncal,  the  in 
very  JusUy  concluded,  lhat  the  lord  high  treasurer's  only  nioUve,  in  all  tbe  advances  he  b 
to  the  court  of  St  Oermains,  had  been  his  own  Interest,  In  endeavouring  to  join  Uie  jaeo 
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bftve  eTer  thdught  for  heiself,  or  to  have  acted  aocordinf  to  lier  own  Incli- 
iiaiioBS.  But  ^  her  popularity  concealed  die  weakness  of  her  personal 
anthority,  the  great  abilities  of  her  principal  servants,  to  whom  she  owed 
that  popularity,  threw  a  splendid  veil  over  tne  feeble  qualities  of  queen  Anne. 

During  an  interval  of.  her  illness,  w&ich  was  a  kind  of  lethargic  dozing, 
brought  on  by  violent  agitation  of  mind,  on  account  of  the  critical  state  of 
her  affairs,  she  deliver^  the  treasurer's  staff  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury. 
That  nobleman  was  attached  to  the  excl|ided  family ;  but  his  caution  had 
hitherto  made  him  temporize,^  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  take  any  effectual 
step  in  favour  of  the  pretender.  The  wbigs  were  highly  elated  at  the  near 
prospect  of  an  ev^nt  which  they  flattered  themselves  would  not  only  dispel 
all  their  fears,  in  regard  to  the  Protestant  succession,  but  prove  alike  friendly 
to  their  power  and  to  their  principles.  The  tories  were  depressed  in  an  equid 
denee ;  and  the  Jacobites  were  disconcerted,  all  theiir  projects  being  yet  in 
embryo.  Animated  with  the  ardour  of  their  party,  and  peHiaps  by  a  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  their  country,  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle  boldly 
entered  the  council-chamber,  without  being  summoned.  Though  their  pre* 
■ence  was  little  acceptable,  and  so  unexpected  that  their  appearance  filled 
the  council  with  consternation,  they  were  desired  by  the  timid  Shrewsbury 
to  take  their  places,  and  thanked  for  their  readiness  to  give  their  assistance 
at  such  a  crisis.  Other  whig  members  Joined  them ;  and  a  multitude  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  being  assembled,  as  sobn  as  the  <jueen  expired,  orders 
were  given,  agreeable  to  the  act  of  settlement,  to  proclaim  Gsoaoc,  elector  of 
Brunswick,  king  or  Great  Britain.(l)  A  regency  was  appointed  according  to 
bis  nomination,  his  title  was  owned  by  foreign  princes  and  states,  and  adl 
things  continued  quiet  in  England  until  his  arrival. 

George  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
his  age ;  and  the  same  prudence,  which  had  hitherto  distinguished  him,  in 
his  negotiations  with  the  British  court,  was  conspicuous  throughout  his 
reign.  In  contradistinction  to  the  ungenerous  and  impolitic  ma^iiro,  too  fre* 
quently  embraced  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  of  trusting  to  the 
attachment  of  their  friends,  without  rewarding  them,  and  attempting,  fay 
fiivours,  to  make  friends  of  their  enemies^  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  forget 
his  friends,  and  to  set  his.  enemies  at  defiance.  Conformably  to  this  mode  of 
thinking,  which  he  perhaps  carried  to  excess,  he  placed  not  only  the  admi- 
nistration, but  all  the  principal  employments  of  the  kingdom,  both  civU  and 
military,  in  the  hands  of  the  wbigs.  The  treasury  and  admiralty  were  put 
in  commission ;  the  command  of  tlie  army  was  taken  from  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  and  restored  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  the  duke  of  Aigyle  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland ;  the  great  seal  was 
given  to  lord  Cowper,  the  privy  seal  to  the  earl  of  Wharton,  and  the  govern* 
ment  of  Ireland  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland*  Lord  Townshend  -and  Mr.  Stan- 
hope were  appointed  secretaries  of  state ;  the  duke  of  Somerset  was  nomi- 
nated master  of  the  horse ;  Mr.  Pulteney  secretary  at  war,  and  Mr.  Walpolo 
pajTmaater-general.  A  new  pariiament  was  called,  in  which  the  interest  of 
the  whiga  predominated ;  and  a  secret  committee,  chosen  by  ballot,  was 
appointed  to  examine  all  the  papen  and  inquire  into  all  the  negotiations 
relative  to  the  late  peace,  as  well  as  to  the  cessation  of  arms,  by  which  it 
was  preceded. 

The  commiUee  of  ^ecrtey  prosecuted  their  inquiry  with  the  greatest  eager> 
ness ;  and  in  consequence  of  theii'  report,  the  commons  resolved  to  impeach 
lord  Bolingbrokc-the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  of  high-treason. 
The  grounds  of  these  impeachments  were,  the  share  which  Oxford  and  Bo- 
lingbroke  had  in  the  clandestine  negotiations  with  France,  and  Ormond*s 
acting  in  concert  with  Villars,  after  the  fatal  suspension  of  arms.(S)  More 
timid,  or  conscious  of  superior  guilt,  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond  made  their 
escape  to  the  continent,  while  Oxford  continued  to  attend  to  his  duty  in  parlia*. 
ment,  and  was  committed  to  the  tower.    His  behaviour,  throughout  toe  pm« 

O)  JMSmCkly  Mtrcmj  for  July,  1714.    TliiM*ii  CmCIr.  of  BapliH  vol  tL 
CD  tLtp9rt9f  flto  OtmmiUmif  SHMtg* 
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tecutioDi  was  firm  and  manly.  When  impeached  by  the  commons  at  the  bar 
of  the  house  of  lords,  all  the  arguments  of  his  friends  being  fonnd.insitflcieiit 
to  acquit  him,  he  spoke  to  the  following  purport : 

**  The  whole  charge  against  me  may  pe  reduced  to  thenegotiatine  and  eon- 
eluding  the  peace  of  Utrecht :  and  that  peace,  bad  as  it  is  represented,  has  been 
approved  or  by  two  successive  parliaments.  As  I  always  acted  by  Uie  imme- 
diate directions  and  commands  of  the  queen,  my  mistress,  and  never  offended 
against  any  known  lawt  I  am  justified  in  my  conscience,  and  unconcerned 
for  the  life  of  an  insignificant  old  man ;  but  I  cannot  remain  imconcemed, 
without  the  highest  inffxatitude,  for  the  reputation  of  the  best  of  queens.  Gra- 
titude binds  me  to  vindicate  her  memory. 

**  My  lords,'^  added  he,  ^  if  ministers  of  sute,  acting  by  the  immediate  eom* 
roand  of  their  sovereign,  are  afterward  to  be  made  accountable  for  their  pro- 
ceedings, it  may,  one  day  or  other,  be  the  case  of  every  member  of  this  august 
assembly.  I  do  not  doubt,  therefore,  that,  out  of  regard  to  yourselves,  your . 
lordships  will  give  me  an  equitable  hearing ;  and  I  hope  that,  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  inquiry,  it  will  appear  I  have  merUed  not  only  the  ifuiulgetutj  but  the 
favour  of  the  pruent  government. "" (I )  The  government  seems  at  last  to  have 
been  made  sensible  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion ;  for  Oxford,  when  brought 
to  his  trial,  after  lying  near  two  years  in  prison,  was  dismissed  for  want  of 
accusers,  the  commons  not  choosing  to  af^ar  against  him. 

To  these  prosecutions,  which  have  been  represented  as  vindictive,  and  the 
partiality  of  the  king  to  the  whigs,  the  rebellion  that  disturbed  the  beginning 
of  this  reign  has  been  ascribed ;  but  very  unjustly.  The  prosecutions  were 
necessary,  in  order  to  free  the  nation  from  the  imputation  of  having  connived 
at  a  shameful  breach  of  public  faith :  and  if  George  I.  had  not  thrown  himself 
into  the  hands  of  ^e  whigs,  he  must  soon  have  returned  to  Hanover.  Of  all  . 
the  parties  in  the  kingdom,  they  only  were  sincerely  attached  to  his  cause, 
or  could  now  be  said  firmly  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  revolution.  The 
more  moderate  lories  might  perhaps  have  been  gained,  but  the  animosity  be- 
tween them  and  the  whi^  was  yet  too  keen  to  admit  of  a  coalition.  Besides, 
such  a  coalition,  though  it  might  have  quieted,  in  fq)pearance,  some  factious 
leaders,  and  produced  a  momentary  calm,  would  have  beeii  dangeroos  to  the 
established  government 

The  tories  were  in  general  inclined  to  jacobitism.  The  heads  of  the  party, 
both  in  £n^laud  and  Scotland,  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  pre* 
tender;  and,  although  no  regular  concert  had  been  formed,  a  tendency  towards 
an  insurrection  appeared  among  them,  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other, 
and  the  most  artrul  means  were  employed  to  inflame  the  body  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  to  secure  particular  adherents.  The  disbanded  officers  were  gained 
by  money  ;(3)  scandalous  libels  were  published  against  the  electoral  family  ; 
the  pretender's  manifestoes  were  every  where  dispersed ;  all  the  whigs  were 
brought  under  the  description  of  dissenters,  and  the  cry  of  the  danger  of  the 
church  was  revived. 

During  these  discontents  and  cabals,  which  were  chiefly  occasioned  by  the 
disappointment  of  the  Jacobites  and  more  violent  tories,  in  consequence  of 
the  piremature  death  of  queen  Anne,  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  the  whigs  only 
could  have  supported  king  George  upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain ;  and  a 
small  body  of  foreign  troops  was  only  wanting,  to  have  made  the  contest 
doubtful  between  the  house  of  Stuart  and  that  of  Hanover.  Such  a  body  of 
troops  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  other  zealous  Jacobites  in  England,  eagerly 
solicited  from  the  pretender,  as  necessary  to  render  their  designs  in  hn 
favour  successful. 

Convinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  this  demand,  the  duke  of  Berwick  used 
all  his  influence,  but  in  vain,  to  procure  a  few  regiments  from  the  court  of 
Versailles. (3)  Lewis  XI V.  now  broken  by  years  and  infirmities,  and  standing 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  new  war>  or  hazaid 
any  measure  that  xnight  disturb  the  minority  of  his  great-grandson.    He 

(I)  Pflri.  Abt  ITlSw  (;^DulMor8flnnck'tJlfc«.vol.tt.  (S)U.llild 
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therefore  declined  taking  openly  anypiut  in  the  afiairs  of  the  pretender: 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  the  British  ambassador  in  France,,  ef- 
fectually prevented  any  secret  aids  from  operating  to  the  disadvantage  of  his 
.  master. 

The  pretender,  however,  h^  still  hopes  of  being  able  to  ascend  the  tjirone 
of  his  ancestors,  by  means  of  his  English  adherents,  and  the  assistance  of 
tiie  Scottish  jaeobites,  who  had  already  provided  themselves  with  arms,  and 
ii^ene  ready  to  rise  at  his  command.  His  brother,  the  duke  of  Be^ickr  and 
the  funtive  lord  Bolingbroke,  to  wliom  he  had  delivered  the  seals,  as  secre 
tary  of  state,  were  less  sanguine  in 'their  expectations;  yet  they  flatte^d 
themselves,  thsi  some  bold  step*  would  be  taken,  which  might  encourage  thp 
court  of  France  to  interpose  in  his  fikvour.  But  the  misconduct  <>f  the  duke 
of  Ormond  disappointed  all  these  hopes. 

This  nobleman,  after  his  impeachment,  had  retired  to  his  house  at  Richmond, 
where. he  lived  in  great  state,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
.  tories,  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  head.  He  seemed  to  have<  set 
up  the  standard  against  his  sovereign.  And  he  assured  the  pretender,  h6 
would  hold  his  station  as  long  as  possible ;  and  when  he  could  maintain  it  no 
longer,  that  he  would  retire  to  the  north  or  west  of  England,  where  he  had 
many  friends,  among  whom  he  had  distributed  a  number  of  reduced  officers, 
and  in  one  of  tliose  quarters  begin  an  insurrection.  He  had  even  settled  a 
relay  of  horses,  in  order  to  proceed  with  more  expedition  when  the  dangerous 
moment  should  arrive.  (1)  But  Ormond,  though  personally  brave,  was  desti^ 
tute  of  that  vigour  of  spirit,  which  is  necessary  for  the  execution  of  such  an 
tindertakinff.  When  informed  that  a  party  of  the  guards  had  orders  to  sur- 
round his  house  and  ^seize  his  person,  he  lost  aU  presence  of  mind,  and 
hastily  made  his  escape  to  France;  without  leaving  any  instructions  for  his 
friendB,  who  were  waiting  for  the  summons  to  take  up  arms,  and  eager  to  act 
under  his  command.(2) 

The  unexpected  flight  of  Ormond  gave  a  fatal  stab  to  the  cause  of  the 
pretender^  It  not  only  disconcerted  the  plans  of  his  English  adherents,  but 
confirmed  the  court  of  Versailles  in  the  resolution  of  yidding  him  no  open 
assistance.  If  a  man,  on  whose  credit  the  highest  hopes  of  the  jaeobites 
rested,  was  under  the. necessity  of  abandoning  his  country,  without  being 
able  to  strike  a  blow,  the  French  ministry  very  reasonably  concluded,  that 
the  tory  party  could  not  be  so  powerful,  or  so  ripe  for  an  insurrection,  as 
they  had  been  represented.   * 

The  death  of  Lewis  XIV.,  which  happened  soon  after,  farther  embarrassed 
the  pretender's  affairs.  ^  No  prince,*^  says  the  duke  of  Berwick,  *^  was  ever 
so  little  known  as  this  monarch.  He  has  been  represented  as  a  man  not 
only  cruel  and  false,  but  difficult  of  access:  I  nave  frequently  had  the 
honour  of  audiences  from  him,  and  have  been  very  familiarly  admitted  to 
his  presence ;  and  1  can  affirm,  that  his  pride  was  only  in  appearance.  He 
was  bom  with  an  air  o^  majesty f  which  struck  every  one  so  much,  that 
nobody  could  approach  nim  without  being  seized  with 'awe  and  respect ;  but 
as  soon  as  you  spoke  to  him,  he  softened  his  countenance,  and  put  yoa 
quite  at  ease.  He  was  the  most  polite  man  in  his  kingdom :  and  his  answers 
were  accompanied  with  so  many  obliging  expressions,  that  if  he  granted 
your  request,  the  obligation  was  doubted,  by  the  manner  of  conferring  it ; 
and  if  he  refused,  you  could  not  complain.**(3)  It  was  that  air  of  majesty, 
mentioned  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  which  so  disconcerted  the  old  officer, 
who  came  to  ask  a  favour  of  Lewis  XI V.,  that  he  could  only  say,  in  a  falter* 
iig  voice,  **  I  hope  your  majeftty  will  believe  I  do  not  thus  tremble  before 
vour  enemies  !**  The  character  of  this  prince  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
flraw,  and  to  exhibit  in  various  lights.  . 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  appointed,  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  regent 
during  the  minority  of  Lewis  XV.  in  contradiction  to  the  will  of  the  deceased 
monarch,  affected  privately  to  espouse  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Stuart; 

.  (1)  Duke  of  Berwkk't  Jlfinn.  vol.  tl.  (t)  Id.  IMd.  (3)  U.  Ibid. 
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but  the  exhausted  state  of  France,  and  the  dUBenltv  of  mamtaaihif  his  own 
authority  against  the  o|her  princes  of  the  bloody  induced  him  publicly  to  cnl^' 
tivate  a  good  understanding  with  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  and  even  to 
take,  though  with  seeming  reluctance,  all  the  steps  pointed  ou(  by  the  ewtk  ^ 
of  Stair,  for  defeating  the  designs  of  the  Jacobites.  Of  those  the  most  im- 
portant, was  the  stopping  of  some  ships  laden  with  arais  and  ammunition  ^ 
an  irreparable  loss  to  the  pretender,  as  he  could  neither  procure  money  nor 
leave  to  buy  up  a  fresh  quantity  of  such  articles  in  any  other  country .(1) 

Nptwi^thstanding  these  discouragements,  the  indigent  representative  of 
the  unfortunate  family  of  Stuart  did  not  relinquish  his  hopes  of  a  crown: 
nor  did  his  partisans,  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  abate  of  their  ardour 
in  his  cause.  But  ardour,  unless  governed  by  prudence,  is  a  wild  enefigy, 
that  often  brings  ruin  on  the  party  it  was  intended  to  serve.  It  requned  aJl 
the  cool  experience  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  the  mat  talents  of  lord 
Bolinffbroke,  to  moderate  the  zeal  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Jacobites. . 
The  Highlanders  were  impatient  to  take  up  arms:  they  had  entered  into  a 
regular  concert  for  that  purpose:  they  knew  their  force;  and,  confident  of 
success,  they  entreated  the  pretender  to  {dace  himself  at  their  head,  or  at 
least  to  permit  them  to  rise  in  vindication  of  his  Just  rights.  Some  accomt 
must  here  be  given  of  this  singuhir  race  of  men. 

The  Highlanders  are  the  reputed  descendants^  of  the  ancietot  Caledonians, 
or  original  inhabitants  of  North  Britain,  and  value  themselves  on  having  had 
the  rare  fortune  of  never  being  subjected  to  the  law  of  any  conqueror.  From 
the  victorious  arms  of  the  Romans,  they  took  refuge  in  their  htgged  moun- 
tains, and  there  continued  to  enjoy  their  independence,  while  that  ambitious 
people  remained  masters  of  the  southern  parts  of  tnis  island.  Nor  has  the 
sword  of  Dane,  of  Saxon,  or  of  Norman,  ever  reduced  them  to  submission. 

But  although  independent,  the  Highlanders  were  by  no  means  free. 
Divided  into  a  variety  of  tribes  or  clana,  under  chiefs  who  exercised  an 
arbitrary  jurisdiction  over  them,  the  bodjr  of  the  people  were  in  a  ffreai  mea- 
sure slaves,  subjected  to  the  imperious  will  of  theur  lords.  And  from  that 
law  of  will,  which  it  was  the  common  interest  and  the  pride  of  all  the  heads 
of  clans  to  support,  there  lay  no  appeal ;  for  although  the  H^hland  chiefs 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  held  themselves 
tx>und  to  assist  him  in  his  wars,  they  admitted  not  his  control  in  their  private 
concerns,  in  their  treatment  of  their  own  vassals,  or  in  their  disputes  with 
hostile  clans.  His  mediation  was  all  he  could  presume  to  oflbr.  Nor  wals 
that  often  obtruded  upon  them ;  the  Scottish  monan^hs  in  general  being  happy, 
if  they  could  prevent  these  barbarous  and  predatory  tribes  from  pillaging  the 
more  opulent  and  industrious  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries.(2) 

The  remote  situation  of  the  Highlanders,  and  their  ignorance  of  any  lan^ 

lage  but  that  of  their  rude  ancestors,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 

rse,  farther  contributed  to  perpetuate  their  barbarity  and  slavery.  They 
had  no  means  of  making  known  their  grievances  to  the  throne,  and  few  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  civil  government,  with  the  arte,  or 
accommodations  of  civil  life. 

The  servitude  of  the  Highland  vassals,  however,  was  alleviated  byeertain 
circumstances  connected  with  their  condition.  All  the  peofde  of  every  clan 
bore  the  name  of  their  hereditary  chief,  and  were  supposed  to  be  allied  to 
him,  in  different  degrees,  by  the  ties  of  blood.  This  kindred-band,  oi 
admitted  claim  of  a  common  relationship,  which  in  small  clans  was  a  strong 
curb  upon  the  oppressive  spirit  of  domina^tion,  and  in  all  led  to  a  freedom 
of  intercourse  highly  flattering  to  human  pride,  communicated  to  the  vassal 
Highlanders,  along  with  the  most  implicit  submission  to  their  chiefs,  a  sen- 
timent of  conscious  dignity,  and  a  sense  of  natural  equality,  not  to  be  found 

m  D«k6  df  Berwlelr«  JMnn.  ^roL  U. 

(2)  IB  palUatiou  of  Uimc  eroel  ianndi,  it  bM  beoa  nid  tint  tbe  BIsUniden  iwrinf  been  driren  ftom 
ths  Low  Countrr,  by  InTMkm,  Jwv«.  ftom  HmB  immemorial,  tHooAt  thenwelTM  ^'enUtled  to  mke 
i«prlnl«iiDaQtbe|irop0rtyoftbelnTaaen!«'<Dtfr^^  Tbv  mum  pirn  hM 

i  by  thelniiricM  ■■niWiMaa  tyAogy  fcr|flhs»niUtB  Biu>>iJMi  mt\mimn,maAwAwmn 
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jlheral4^<^^^<'^'po<^^4^>'po^<*orff»tidallord««  And  Ibtl  ides  of 
personal  iiDpoftaiice«  as  well  as  tbie  complaisance  of  the  Highland  chlefob 
^9d  heightened  by  the  perpeUi^  wara  betWeen  the  different  dans ;  in  whicli 
every  individval  had  frequent  opportunity  of  displayinff  his  prowls,  and  of 
.diaeovering  his  attachdient  to  his  leader,  ki  the  head  of  his.  family.  ^  Tne  ties 
of  blood  we9  strengthened  by  those  of  interest,  of -gratitude,  and  mutual 
esteem. 

Those  waiB,  and  the  aotiye  life  of  the  Highlanders  in  tipaes  of  peace,  when 
they  were  entirely  employed  in  hunting  or  in  herding  their  cattle  (the 
labours  of  husbandly  among  them  being  iew)^'h^ituated  them  to  the  use  of 
anns,  and  hardened  them  to  the  endurance  of  toil,  without  greatly  wasting 
their  bodily  {rtrength.  or  destroying  their  agilitv.  Their  ancient  military 
weapons,  in  conjunction  ^ith  a  target  or  buckler^  were  a  broadsword,  finr 
cutting  or  thrustmg  at  a  distance,  and  a  diik,  or  dag^r,  for  stabbing  in  close 
4ght  To  these,  when  they  became  ac^quainted  with  the  use  of  firearms^ 
they  added  a  musket,  which  was  laid  aside  ia  battle,  after  the  first  discharge,. 
They  occasionally  carried  also  a  pair  of  pistols,  that  were  fired  as  soon  as  the 
musket  was  discharged,  and  thrown  in  the  i'ace  of  the  enemy,  as  a  prelude 
lo  the  havoc  of  the  broadsword;  if^hich  was  instantly  brandished  by  every 
arm,  gleaming  like  the  corruscations  of  lightning,  in  order  to  infuse  terror 
into  the  heart  and  to  conquer  the  eye  of  the  foe,  and  which  fell  on  the  head 
or  on  the  target  of.  an  antagonist  with  the  shock  of  thunder.  Want  of  per<t 
seyer^ce  and  of  union,  howeverj  has  generally  rendered  the  efforts  of  the 
clans,  as  a  body,  abortive,  notwitbi^ding  their  jftowess  iii  oombati  and 
exposed  them  )d  the  disgrace  of  being  roht€^  by  an  mferior  aumber  of  regu- 
lar troops. 

.  The  dress  of  the  Highlanders  was  well  suited  to  their  armi,  to  their  mdist 
mountainous  countqr,  and  to  their  mode  of  life.  Instead  of  breeches  they 
wore  a  light  woollen  garment,  called  the  kUt^  wl^ch  came  as  low  as  the  kneex 
a  thick  cloth  jacket;  a  worsted  plaid,  six  yards  in  length,  and  two  in 
breadth,  wrapped  loosely  round  the  foody ;  the  upper  fold  joi  which  rested  oa 
the  left  shoulder,  leaving  the  right  arm  at  full  liberty.  In  hattle  they  com- 
monly threw  away  the  (Said,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  make  their  move- 
ments with  more  celerity,  and  their  strokes  with  ffreater  force.  They  fought 
not  in  ranks,  but  in  knots  or  separate  bands,  con^snsed  and  firm. 

Such  were  the  people  who,  under  their'  numerous  chieftains,  had  formed  a 
legiilar  confederacy,  and  were  2ealous  to  take  arms  for  the  restoration  of  the 
family  of  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Strongly  propossessed  in 
favour,  of  the  hereditai^  descent  of  the  crown,  tbe  HigUandejns  could  form 
no  conception  of  a  parliamentary  right  to  alter  the  order  of  succession  from 
political  considerations.  It  contradicted  all  their  ideas  of  kingship,  and'^ven 
of  clanship.  They  therefore  thought  themselves  bound,  by  a  sacred  andin- 
dispensahle  oblip^tion,  to  reinstate  ia  his  lineal  inheritance  the  excluded 
prince,  or  to  pensh  in  the  bold  attempt. 

The  )>retender^8  southerh  friends  were  no  less  liberal  in  their  professions 
of  zeal  in  his  cause.  They  pressed  him  to  land  in  the  west  of  England ; 
where  his  person  would  be  as  safe,  they  afllrmed,^as  in  Scotland,. and  whero 
he  would  find  all  other  things  more  favourable  to  his  Views,  although  they 
had  yet  taken  ho  decisive  measures  for  a  general  insurrection ;  though  they 
still  continued  to  represent  arms  and  foreign  troops  as  necessary  to  such  a 
step,  and  were  told  that  the  pretender  was  not  only  incapable  of  furnishing 
them  with  either,  but  assured  that  he  could  not  bring  alonff  with  him  so  many 
men  as  would  be  able  to  protect  him  against  the  peace-Qmcers.(l) 

In  order  to  compose  the  spirit  of  the  Highlanders,;  who  seemed  to  fear 
nothing  so  much  as  that  the  business  of  restoring  their  king  would  be  taken 
out  of  then:  hands^  and  the  hpnour  appropriated  by  others,  they  were  in- 
formed, that  the  pretender  was  desitous.  to  nave  the  rising  of  his  friends  in 
England  and  Scotland  so  adjusted,  that  they  might  mutually  assist  each 


(1)  BpaailWkB*!  JE^«Mir«  f»  Mr  iri»Mi  ITfirflUMi. 
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otiier ;  and  that  H  was'veiy  roach  to  be  wished  all  boatili^  in  Scotland 
could  be  suspended,  until  the  English  were  ready  to  take  up  arnis.(l)  A 
meoiorial,  drawn  up  by  the  duke  of  Berwick^  had  been  already  sentt  by  lord 
Bolin^broke,  to  the  ji^ibbites  in  England,  representing  the  unreasonableness 
of  ^desiring  the  pretender  toMand  among  tneni,  before  they  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  support  him.  They  were  noW  requested  to  consider  seriously,  if 
they  were  yet  in  such  a  condition ;  and  assured,  ^at  a?  soon  as  an  intimation 
to  ttiat  purpose  should  heaven,  and  the  time  and  place  of  his  landing  fixed, 
the  pretender  was^  ready  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  They  namM,  as  a 
landmg  place,  the  -neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  and  said  they  hoped  the 
western  counties  were  m  a  good  posture  to  receive  the  king  ;[s)  but  they 
offered  no  conjecture  at  the  force  they  could  bring  into  the  field,  or  the  de« 
pendence  (hat  might  b^  placed  in  the  persons  who  had  engaged  tp  rise. 
This,  as  lord  fiolihgbroke  very  justly  observes,  was  not  the  answer  of  men 
,  who  knew  what  they  were  about.  A  little  more  precision  was  surely  neces- 
sairy  in  dictating  a  message,  that  was  expected  to  be  ^ittended  with  such  im* 
portant  consequences;  The  duke  of  Ormond,  however,  set  out  from  Paris* 
and  the  pretender  from  his  temporary  residence  at  Bar,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Ldrrain,  in  order  to  join  their  common  friends.  Some  agents  were  sei^t  to 
the  west,  some  to  the  north  of  England,  and  others  to  London,  to  give  notice 
that  both  were  on  their  way.  And  their  routes  were  so  directed,  that  Ormond 
was  to  sail  from  the  coast  of  Normandy  a  few  days  before  the  pretender 
arrived  at  St.  Malo,  to  which  place  the  duke  was  to  send  inmiediate  notice 
of  his  landing,  and  of  the  prospect  of  success.fS) 

^  But  the  pretender's  imprudence,  and- the  vigilance  of  the  English  goveni- 
ment  defeated  the  designs  of  his  adherents  in  the  west,  and  broke  in  its 
infancy  the  force  of  a  rebellion,  which  threatened  to  deluge  the  kingdom  in 
blood.    Governed  by  priests  and  women,  he  had  unwisely  given,  in  the  be- 

S'nniqg  of  September,  a  secret  order  to  the  earl  of  Mar,  already  appointed  . 
8  commander-in-chief  for  Seotla:id,  to  go  immediately  into  that  kingdom^ 
and  to  take  up  ann8.(4)  Mar,  who  had  been  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland, 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  who  had  great  influence  in  the  High- 
lands,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  obey.  He  instantly  left  London,  at- 
tended by  lieutenant-general  Hamilton,  who  had  long  si^rved  with  distinction 
in  Holland  ^d  Flanders ;  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  own  country,  having 
assembled  about  three  hundred  of  his  friends  and  vassals,  he  proclaimed  the 
pretender,  under  the  name  oT  James  VIII.  of  Scotland,  and  set  up  his  stand- 
ard at  Braemar,  summoning  all  good  subjects  to  join  him,  in  order  to  restore 
their  rishtful  sovereign  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  deliver  the 
nation  from  the  tyranny  of  George,  duke  of  Brunswick,  usurper  of  the 
British  monarchy.(5) 

In  consequence  of  this  proclamation,  and  a  declaration  by  which  it  was 
followed.  Mar  was  sopn  Joined  by  the  marquisses  of  Huntley  and  TuUibar- 
dine^  the  earls  Mareschal  and  S9uthe8k,  and  all  the  heads  of  the  Jacobite 
clans.  With  their  assistance,  he  was  able  in  a  few  weeks  to  collect  an  army 
of  near  ten  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  accoutred.  He  look  possession 
of  the  town  of  Perth,  where  he  established  his  head-quarters,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  almost  all  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lieer  beyond  the  Frith 
of  Forth. 

This  was  great  and  rapid  Success.  But  the  duke  of  Argyle  had  already 
leceived  orders  to  march  against  the  rebels,  with  all  the  forces  in  North 
Britain ;  and  the  pretender*s  affairs  had  suffered,  in  the  mean  time,  an  irre- 
parable injury  in  another  quarter.  The  jealousy  of  government  being  roused 
fty  the  unadvised  insurrection  of  Mar,  the  lords  Landsdown  and  Duplin,  the 
earl  of  Jersey,  sir  William  Wyndham,  and  gther  Jacobite  leaders,  who  had 
agreed  to  raise  the  west  of  England,  were  taken  into  custody,  on  suspicion, 
liie  whole  plan  of  a  rebellion,  m  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  was  disconcerted* 

8)  BoHnCbroke'j  I^Um  u  Sif  miU^m  fTptdksm.       (3)  PoNnvbrolw,  nbi  rap.  (3)  lUd. 
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.Tti6  fenttemen  were  itttimidated,  the  people  were  overitwedv  so  Uiat  Or- 
mmidi  when  he  landed,  was  denied  >a  night's  lodging,  in  a  country  where  he 
expected  to  head  an  army' and  re-establish  a  kiug.(l)  He  returned  td 
France  with  the  discouraging  news.;  but,  as  soon  as  the  vessel  that  carried 
him  eould  be  refitted,  astonishing  ai;  it  may  seem,  he  made  a  second  attempt 
to  land  in  the  same  part  of  the  island..  >Vhat  he  could  propoise,  by  this 
second  attempt,  his  best  friends  could  never  comprehend ;  and  are  of  opmioii, 
that  a  storm^  in  which  he  was  in  danger  of  being  cast  aw^y,  and  which 
forced  him  back  to  the  French  coast,  saved  him  Mm  .a  yet  greater  peril- 
that  of  perishing  in  an  adventure,  as  full  of  extravagant  rashness,  and  as  void 
of  all  reasonable  meaning,  as  any  of  those  which  have  lehdeied  the  knight  of 
La  Maoeha  imn^ortal.(S)  •  'v 

The  pretender's  affairs  wore  a  better  appearance,  for  a  time,  in  the  north 
of  England*  Mr.  Foster,  a  gentleman  of  some  influence  id  Northumberland, 
with  the  lords  Derwentwater,  Widrington,  and  other  jacobite  leaders,  there 
took  up  Urms,  and  assembled  a  considerable  force.  But  as  their  troops  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  cavalry,  they  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Mar  to  send  them  a  rein- 
forcement of  infantry.  This  request  was  readily  complied  with.  Brigadier 
Mackintosh  vrm  ordered  to  join  them,  with  eighteen  nundred  Highlanders. 
In  the  mean  time,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Newcastle,  and  beings 
informed  that  Mackintosh  had  already  crossed  the  Forth,  they  marched  nordb* 
ward  to  meet  him.  On  their  way  they  were  Joined  by  a  body  of  hQi;se,  under 
the  earls  of  Carnwath  and  Wintoun,  tfie  viscount  Itenmure,  and  other  Jacob- 
ite leaders.  They  passed  the  Tweed  at  Kelso  $  and  having  formed  a  June- 
lion  with  Mackintosh,  a  council  of  War  was  calle,d»  in  order  to  deliberate  on 
their  future  proceedings. 

In  this  coiincil,  little  unanimity  could  be  expected,  and  as  little  was  found. . 
To  march  immediately  towards  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  press  the  duke  of 
Argyle  on  one  side,  while  the  earl  of  Mar  attacked  him  on  the  other,  seemed 
the  most  rational  plan ;  as  a  victory  over  that  nobleman,  which  they  could 
scarce  have  failed  to  obtain,  would  have  put  the  pretender  at  once  in  posses- 
sion of  Sll  North  Britain.  Such  a  proposal  was  m^de  by  the  earl  of  Win- 
toon*  and  amc^  to  by  all  the  Scottish  leaders ;  but  the  English  insisted  on 
repassing  Uie  Tweed,  and  attacking  general  Carpenter,  who  had  been  sent, 
with  only  nine  hundred  horse,  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  Northumberland. 

From  an  uncomplying  obstinacy,  mingled  with  national  jealousy,  the 
rebels  adopted  neither  of  those  plans,  nor  embraced  any  flxed  resolution. 
The  English  insurgents  persistea  in  their  refusal  to  penetrate  into  Scotland. 
Part  of  the  Highlanders,  equally  obstinate,  attemptea  in  disgust  to  find  their 
way  home  $  and  the  remainder  reluctantly  accompanied  Mackintosh  and 
Foster,  who  entered  England  by  the  western  Dorder^  leaving  general  Car- 
penter on  the  left. 

These  leaders  proceeded,  b}^  the  way  of  Penrith,  Kendal,  and  Lancaster, 
to  Preston,  where  they  were  m  h^s  of  increasing  their  numbers,  by  the 
rising  (^  the  Catholics  of  Lakicashire.  But  before  they  could  receive  any 
considerable  accession  of  strength,  or  erect  proper  works  for  the  defence  of 
the  town,  they  were  informed  that  general  Willis  was  ready  to  invest  it,  with 
six  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  one  iMUtalionof  infantry.  They  now  prepared 
themselves  f^r  resistance,  and  repelled  the  first  attack  of  the  king^s  troops 
withtigour;  but  Willis  being  Joined  next  day  by  a  reinforcement  of  three 
regiments  of  dragoons,  under  general  Carpenter,  the  rebels  lost  all  heart, 
and  surrendered  at  discretion.(3)  Several  reduced  officers,  found  to  have 
been  in  arms  against  their  sovereign,  were  immediately  shot  as  deserters ;  the 
noblemen  and  ^ntiemen  were  sent  prisoners  to  London,  and  committed  to 
the  tower  {  whue  the  jconmion  men  were  confined  in  the  castle  of  Chester^ 
and  other  secure  plaees  m  the  country. 
^  The  same  day  that  the  rebellion  in  England  was  extinguished,  by  the  sor- 
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.  render  of  To6ler  dfid  his  iusoclatek  ^t  Preston,  ibe  rebels  in  Scottamd  Toeeif  ed 
«  severe  shock  from  th6  royal  army.  The  eftrl  of  Mar,  aAer  hcvinff  wasted 
his  time  in  fonning  his  army,  with  unnecessary  parade,  at  Perihi(l)  took  a 
resolution  to  march  into  England,  and  Join  his  southerfi  KHendl.  With  this 
view  he  marched  to  Auehterarder,  where  he  reviewed  hik  foites,  and  halted 
a  day,  before  he  attempted  to  cross  the  Forth.  'Jlie  duke  of  Atgyle,  who 
|ay  on  the  southern  side'of  that  river,  instead  of  waiting  to  dispute  the  pae- 
sace  of  the  rebels,  marched  over  the  bridge  of  Stirling,  as  soon  as  he  was 
inK>ntted  of  their  design,  and  encamil>ed  within  a  few  miles  of  the  carl  ^ 
Mar,  with  his  left  to  the  village  of  Dumblaine,  and  his  right  towards  Sfaeriif- 
Muir.  His  army  consisted  only  of  (wo  thousand  three  hundred  infantry,  and 
twelve  hundred  cavalry ;  that  of  the  reb^s,  of  abont  nine  thousand  men, 
chiefly  infantry.  They  came  in  sight  of  each  other  in  the  evening,  and  lay 
all  niffht  on  their  arms. 

At  daybreak,  Argyle,  perceiving  the  rebels  in  motion^  drew  up  his  troops 
in  order  of  battle.  But,  on  the  nearer  approach  of  the  enemy,  nnding  him- 
self out-flanked,  and  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  he  was  under  ue  ne- 
cessity of  altering  his  disposition,  by  seizing  on  certain  heights  to  the 
north-east  of  Dumblaine,  In  consequence  of  this  movement,  which  was  not 
made  without  some  degree  of  confusion,  the  left  wing  of  the  royal  army 
fell  in  with  the  centra  of  the  rebels,  composed  of  the  clans  headed  b^ 
Olengary,  sir  Donald  Macdonald^s  brothers,  the  captain  of  Clanronald,  sir 
John  Maclean,  Glenco,  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,.  and 
other  chieftains.  The  combat  was  'fierce  and  bloody,  and  the  Highlanders 
ise^riied  at  one  time  discouraged,  by  the  loss  of  one  of  their  leaders;  when  Glen- 
ganr,  waving  his  bonnet,  and  crying  aloud,  "Revenge!  vevenge!^  they 
rushed  up  to  the  muzzle  of  the  muskets  of  the  king*s  troops,  pushed  aside  the 
bayonets  with  their  targets,  and  made  great  havoc  with  their  broadswords. 
The  whole  left  wing  of  the  royal  army  was  instantly  broken  and  ^routed; 
general  Witham,  who  commanded  it,  flying  to  Stirling,  and  declaring  that 
all  was  lost 

Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  conducted  in  person  the  right  wing  of 
the  royal  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  horse,  had  defeated  the  left  of  the  rebels, 
and  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter,  as  far  as  the  river  Allen,  in  which 
many  of  them  were  drowned.  This  pursuit,  however,  though  hot,  was  by  no 
means  rapid.  The  rebels,  notwithstanding  theif  habitual  dread  of  cavalry, 
the  shock  of  which  their  manner  of  fighting  rendered  them  little  able  to 
resist,  frequently  made  a  stand,  and  endeavoured  to  renew  th^  combat.  And 
if  Mar,  who  remained  with  the  victorious  part  of  his  army,  had  possessed 
any  tolerable  share  of  inilitary  talents,  Argyle  would  never  have  dared  to 
revisit  the  field  of  battle.  He  might  even  have  been  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  cut  off  by  one  body  of  the  rebels,  when  fatigued  with  combatting  the  other. 
But  no  such  attempt  beinff  made,  nor  the  advantage  6n  the  left  properly  im- 
proved, the  duke  returned  triumphant  to  the  scene  of  action ;  and  Mar,  whe 
had  taken  ix>st  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  about  five  thousand  of  the  flower  of 
his  army,  not  only  forbore  to  molest  the  king's  troops,  but  retired  during  the 
following  night,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Perth.(3)  Next  morning 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  remains  of  his  left  wing, 
perceiving  that  the  rebels  had  saved  him  the  trouble  of  dislodging  them^ 
drew  off  his  army  towards  Stirling,  carrying  along  with  him  the  enemy*s 
artillery,  bread-wagons,  and  'many  t>ri8oners  of  distinction.(3)  The  num- 
ber killed  was  very  considerable,  amounting  to  near  a  thousand  men  on 
each  side. 

This  battle,  though  by  no  means  docisive,  proived  fatal;  In  its  eonsequencea, 
to  the  affkirs  of  the  pre^nder  In  Scotland.  I^ird  Lovat,  the  chief  of  the 
Frasere,  who  seemed  disposed  to  join  the  rebels,  now  declared  for  the  esta- 
blished government,  and  seised  upon  the  importani  post  of  Invaness,  ftom 

<l)  Di4e  PC  Berwick**  Jlfinii.  toI.  H. 

A  LomimOBUtU.  Nov.  31, 17i5.  Duke  of  D«r«Hek'i  Mm.  vM.  M.  ^eeettil  «f  Oe  Bettb  e/  Dwm' 
MMim,  prtaMd  at  Edl«|baiih  iA  171S,  mmI  Tiiidti*e  C^miii.  of  fteptB^Tel  rii.  (3!)  14.  Mi   - 
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which  he  drove  B\r  John  Macktozie ;.  while  the  earl  of  Sutheriand,  who  had 
hitherto  been  overawed,  appeared  openly  in  the  same  cause.  Against  these 
two  noblemen.  Mar  detached  the  itoarquis  of  iluntley  and  the  eail  of  Seafoith, 
with  their  nuinerous  vassals.  But  the  rebel  chiefs,  instead  of  coming  to  im- 
mediata  adioin,  suffered  themselves  to.be  amused  with  nogotiajUons ;  an4 
both,  after  aome  hesitation,  retunled  to  ^heir  allegiance  un<ter  king  George. 
The  roan^uis  of  Tutlibardine  also  withdrew  from  roe  rebel  army,  in  order  to 
'  defaad  his  own  country  against  the  friends  of  government ;  and  the  clans, 
diflffuated  ai  their  (ailore  of  sueces^i^  dispersed,  qb  the  approach  of  winteft 
wm  their  nauai  want  of  perseverance. 

;  The  (Mretende^  who  had  hitherto  resisted  every  solicitation  tp  come  over, 
took  the  nnaeeoantable  resolution,  in  this  desperate  state  of  his  affiiirs,  of 
Uoding  in  the  nocth  of  Scotland.  He  accordingly  set  sail  ffOm  Dunkirk  in 
a  small  vessel,  and  arrived  at  Peterhead,  attended  only  by  six  geintlemen* 
He  was  net  at  Fetteioese  by  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Mareschal,  and  conducted 
to  Pertlb  There  a  regular  council  was  formed,  and  a  day  Hxed  for  his  coro- 
nation at  8cone.  But  be  was  diverted  from  all  thoughts  of  that  vain  cerew 
mony  by  the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Argyle;  who,  having  been  reinforced 
with  six  thoosana  Dutch  aoxiiimes,  advanced  towards  Perth,  notwithstanding 
the rigourof  the  season. 

As  that  town^was  utterly  destitute  of  fortifications,  excepting  a  stmpla 
wall,  apd  otherwise  unprovided  for  a  siege,  the  king's  troops  took  possession 
of  it  without  resistance.  Mar  and  the  pretender  nad  retired  to  Montrose.; 
and,  seeing  no  prospect  of  better  fortune,  they  embarked  for  France,  accom- 
panied with  sevenu  other  persons  of  distinction. (1)  General  Gordon  and 
eail  Mareschal  propeeded  northward  with  the  main  ^ody  of  the  rebels,  by  a 
march  so  rapid  as  toi  elude  pursuit.  All  who  thought  they  could  not  hope  for 
pardon*  embarked  at  Aberdeen  for  the  continent.  The  cpmmon  people  were 
conducted  to  the  hillsof  Badenodi,  and  there  quietly  dismissed.  The  whole 
eoontry  snhmitted  to  Argyle. 

Such,  my  dear  Philip,  was  the  issue  of  a  rebellion,  which  had  its  origin,  m 
Wtf  have  seen,  in  ihe  intrigues  ia  favour  of  ftie  pretender,  during  the  latter 
yeart  of  the  reign  of  queen.  Anne,  not  in  the  measures  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, MM  represented  by  the  Jacobite  writers*  Its  declared  object  was  th^ 
lestoration  of  the  family  of  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain;  and  that^ 
many  intelligent  men  have  supposed,  would  have  been  attended  with  fewer 
inoonveniencee  tium  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  But  they  who 
reflect,  that  the  pretender  was  a  bigoted  papist,  and  not  only  obstinately 
lefnaed  to  change  his  religion,  though  sensible  it  incapacitated  him  from 
legally  succeeding  to  tiie  crown,  but  studiously  avoided,  in  hi9  very  mani- 
festoes, giving  any  open  and  unequivocal  assuratice  that  he  would  maintain 
the  civil  and  religion*  liberties  of  the  nation,  a$  hy  law  €$tabliAedt{2)  will 
And  reaeon  to  be  of  another  opinion.  They  will  consider  the  suppression  of 
this  rebellion,  which  defeated  the  designs  of  the  Jacobites,  and  m  a  manner 
exttngmshed  the  hopes  of  the  pretencfer,  as  an  event  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  happiness  of  Great  Britain. — ^The  eari  of  Derwentwater,  loid 
Kenmnre,  and  a  few  other  rebel  prisoners,  were  publicly  executed ;  but  no 
blood  was  wantonly  spilled.  These  executions  were  dictated  by  prudence,  not 
by  vengeance. 

We  mnst  now  turn  our  eyes  towards  another  quarter  of  Eixrope,  and  take 
a  view  of  the  king  of  Sweden  and  his  antap>nist,  Peter  the  Great  The  kiiy 
of  Sweden  particularly  claims  our  attention  ai  this  period;  as,  among  his 
other  extravagant  projects,  he  had  formed  a  design  of  restoring  the  pretender. 

(1)  Dvke  of  Berwkk't  M«m.  ml  IL    TIndal*s  CnHm.  vM  rap. 

m  flee  IMtncbrok0'i  LMtr  u  mr  WiWmm  ITyiuUUai,  tn  wlilcli  many  eoifau  proolk  of  Om  Mm- 
te^  tfanlieltir  Md  Wmiit  iiraglvea.  Wbm  Um  drttuglii  of  m  d«cl«nitton,  and  other  puperv,  to  W  4li- 
MfM  In  Great  BriuJa,  were  pretented  to  blm  by  hie  ■ecretary,  '*  be  look  exception  agaliM  Mveral  pae- 
ntcb,  and  panlcularly  acaliMC  thoie  wherein  a  itrtU  promitn  of  wettrlny  the  ehorchee  of  Engtand  and 
Maad  wae  oMde.  Bd  ivaa  told,  be  eald,  Uwt  he  eould  doc  la  eonielence  make  each  a  pronilte.** 
The  draoifaia  weie  aecordlngly  altefed  by  hie  prleete;  **  and  the  meet  material  paoaffee  were  tamed  widi 
-  -    ^^- -    1  preTarieaikM  laMfliMhlc.*'    (IMd.)   Ih  peweqiwce  of  thtw  alKrathwMb  BaBi^hroka 
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LETTER  XXV. 

Awifii,  TVirfeey,  ofkl  lA<  Ni^rth^m  Kim$domi,  /hm  the  Deftai  ^  O^^ 
at  Fvitawa,  1709,ro  the  Dea&tf  Peter  theOreat^in  1796. 

T9I  defeat  of  the  king  of  Sweden  at  Pultowa,  aa  I  have  already  had  oec»» 
aion  to  noticet  was  followed  by  the  most  important  consequences.  .  Charles 
XII.,  who  had  so  long  been  the  terrOr  of  Europe,  was  obliged  to  take  shelter 
in  the  Turkish  dominions,  where  he  continued  a  fugitire,  while  his  former 
rival,  the  Russian  monarch,  yictorious  on  every  side,  restored  Augustus  to 
the  throne  of  Poland ;  deposed  Stanislaus,  expelled  the  Swedes,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Livonia,  Ingria,  and  Carelia.(l) 

^  The  circumstances  attending  these  conquests  are  too  little  interesting  to 
merit  a  particular  detail.  I  shall  therefore  pass  them  over,  and  proceM  to 
the  intrigues  of  Ohailes  and  Poiiiatowski  at  the  Ottoman  court,  which  gave 
birth  to  more  striking  events.  I  cannot  help,  however,  here  observing,  that 
the  king  of  Denmark  having  declared  war  against  Sweden,  soon  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Swedish  monarch  at  Pultowa,  in  hopes  of  profiting  by  the  mis- 
fortunes  of  that  prince,  and  invaded  Scatoia  or^Schonen,  his  armjr  was  de- 
feated, with  great  slaughter,  near  Elsingburgh,  by  the  Swedish  mihtia,  and  8 
few  regiments  of  veterans,  under  general  SteenlK>ck. 

Charles  XII.  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  news  of  this  victoiy,  and 
enraged  at  the  enemies  that  bad  risen  up  against  him  in  his  absence,  that  he 
could  not  forbear  exclaiming  on  this  occasion,  ^  my  Inuve  Sii^des !  should 
it  please  God  that  I  once  more  join  you,  we  will  beat  them  allf  He  had 
then,  indeed,  a  near  prospect  of  being  able  to  return  to  his  capital  as  a  con- 
qnerbr,  and  to  take  severe  vengeance  on  his  numerous  enemies. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  Turkish  government,  to  consider  as  sacred  tiie  per- 
sons of  such  unfortunate  princes  as  take  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  the  grand 
seignior,  and  to  supply  them  liberally  with  the  convMiiences  of  life,  aoowding 
to  their  rank,  while  within  the  limits  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Agreeable  to 
this  generous  maxim,  the  king  of  Sweden  was  honourably  conducted  to 
Bender ;  and  saluted,  on  his  arrival,  with  a  f^ieneral  discharge  of  the  artil- 
lery. As  he  did  not  choose  to  lodge  withm  the  town,  the  seraskier,  6x 
goiremor  of  the  province,  caused  ^  magnificent  tent  to  be  erected  for  him 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niester.  Tents  were  also  erected  for  his  principal  at- 
tendants ;  and  these  tents  were  afterward  transformed  hito  houses :  so  that 
the  camp  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  became  insensibly  a  considerable 
village.  Great  numbera  of  strengera  resorted  to  Bender  to  see  him.  The 
Turks  and  neighbouring  Greeks  came  thither  in  crowds.  All  respected  and 
admired  him.  His  inflexible  resolution  to  abstain  from  wine,  and  his  regular- 
ity in  assisting  publicly  twice  a  day  at  divine  service,  made  the  Mahometans 
say  he  was  a  true  Mussulman,  and  inspired  them  with  an  ardent  desire  of 
raarching  under  him  to  the  conquest  oi  Russia.  (3) 

That  idea  still  occupied  tlie  mind  of  Charles.  Tliough  a  fugitive  among 
infidels,  and  utterly  destitute  of  resources,  he  was  not  without  hopes  of  y«t 
being  able  to  dethrone  the  czar.  "With  this  view,  his  envoy  at  the. court  of 
Constantinople  delivered  memorials  to  the  grand  vizier ;  and  his  friend  Po- 
niatowski,  who  was  always  dressed  in  the  Turkish  habit,  and  had  free  access 
every  where,  supported  these  solicitations  by  his  intrigues^  Achmet  III.,  the 
reigning  sultan,  presented  Poniatowski  with  a  purae  of  a  thousand  ducats, 
and  the  grand  vizier  said  to  him,  ^  I  wiU  take  your  kmff  in  one  hand,  and  a 
sword  in  the  other,  and  conduct  him  to  Moscow  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men.**(3)  But  the  czar's  money  soon  changed  the  sentiments  of 
the  Turkish  minister.  The  military  chest,  which  Peter  had  taken  at  Pul<- 
towa,  furnished  him  with  new  arms  to  wound  the  vanquished  Chaxlesy  whose 

«Voliaii«*t/Kt(.«/Aiu«ta,flta|ksix.  _, 

0itt.  Cksrlu  XILhw,  w  (^IA,SML 
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bll»od*eanied  treasures  Were  turned  against  himself.  AU  tHoaghts  of  a  war 
with  Rusata  wefe  laid  aside  at  the  porte. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  however,  though  thus  discomfited  in  his  ne  otiations^ 
by  means  of  the  czar's  gold,  as  ha  had  heen  in  the  field 'hy  the  army  of  that 
priuse.  Was  Jiot  in  the  least  dejected^  Convinced  that  the  sultan  was  ignorant 
of  the  intrigues  of  the  grand  vizier,  he  resolved  to  acquaint  him  with  Uie  cor- 
ruptiott  of  his  minister,  and  Poniatowski  undertook  the  execution  of  this 
hazardous  business^     '        ^ 

The  grand  seignior  goes  every  Friday  to  the  mosque,  or  Mahometan  tem« 
ple»  surrounded  by  his  soleks;  a  kind  of  guards,  whose  tuifoans  are  adorned 
with  such  high  feathers,  as  to  conceal  the  sultan  from  the  view  of  the  peojde. 
IVhen  any  one  has  a  petition  to  present,,he  endeavours  to  mingle  with  Uie 
giMrds,  and  holds  the  paper  aloft.  Som<;times  tlie  Sultan  condescends  to  re- 
ceive the  petition  himself,  but  he  more  commonly  orders  an  aga  to  tiko 
charge  of  it,  and  causes  it  to  be  laid  before  him  on  his  return  from  the  mosque. 
Poniatowski  had  no  other  method  of  conveying  the  king  of  Sweden's  com- 
I^ajnt  to  Achmet 

Some  days  after  receiving  the  petition,  which  had  been  translated  into  the 
Turkish  language,  the  sultan  sent  a  polite  letter  to  Charles,  accompanied 
with  a  present  of  twenty-five  Arabian  horses ;  one  of  which  having  carried 
his  sublime  highness,  was  covered  with  a  saddle  ornamented  with  precious 
atones,  and  furnished  with  stirrups  of  massy  gold.  But  be  dejclined.  taking 
any  step  to  the  disadvantage  of  nis  minister,  whose  conduct  he  seemed  to 
approve.  The  ruin  of  the  grand  vizier,  however,  was  at  hand..  Through  the 
intrigues  of  Poniatowski,  1^  was  banished  to  Kafia  in  Crim  Tartary,  and  the 
bull,  or  seal  of  the  emjfHre,  was  given  to  Numan  Kupruli,  gr^dson  to  the 
great.  Kupruli,  who  took  Candia  irom  the  Venetians. 

This  new  miiiistet,  who  was  a  man  of  incorruptible  integrity,  could  not 
bear  th6  thoughts  of  a  war  against  Russia,  which  he  considered  as  alike  un- 
necessary and  unjust.  But  uie  same  attachment  to  justice,  which  made  him 
averse  to  making  war  upon  the  Russians,  cont^ry  to  the  faith  of  treaties, 
induced  him  to  observe  tne  rights  of  hospitality  towards  the  king  of  Sweden, 
and  even  to  enlarge  the  generosity  of  the  sultan  to  that  unfortunate  prince. 
H»  sent  Chailes>eight  hundred  purses^  everv  purse  containing  five  hundred 
crowns,  aiid  advised  him  to  return  peaceably  to  his.  own  dominions ;  either 
through  the  territories  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  or  in  some  of  the  French 
vessels  which  then  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and  on  board  of 
which  the  French  ambassador  offered  to  convey  hini  to  Marseilles. 

But  the  haughty  and  inflexible  Swede,  who  still  believed  he  should  be  able 
to  engsige  the  Turks  in  his  project  of  dethroning  ttiQ.  czar,  obstinately  re- 
jected this,  and  every  other  proposal,  for  his  quiet  return  to  his  own  domi- 
nions. He  wks  constantly  employed  in  magnifying  the  power^f  his  former 
rival,  whom  he  had  long  affected  to  despise;  and  his  emissaries  took  care,  at 
the  same  time,  to  insinuate  that  Peter  was  ambitious  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  Black  Sea,  to  subdue  the  tJossacks,  and  to  carry  his  arms  into  Crim 
Tartary.(l)  But  the  force  of  these  insinuations,  which  sometimes  alarmed 
the/|>orte,  were  generally  broken  by  the  more  powerful  arguments  of  the 
Russian  ministers^ 

While  the  obstinacy  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  in  refusing  to  return  to  his 
own  dominions,  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  a  conqueror,  made  his 
fate  thus  depend  upon  the  caprice. of  viziers;  while  he  was  alternately  re- 
eeiving  favours  and  affronts  from  the  great  enemy  of  Christianity,  himself  a 
devout  Christian;  presenting  petitions  to  the  grand  Turk,  and  subsisting  upon 
his  bounty  in  &  desert,  ihe  Russian  monarch  was  exhibithig  to  his  people  a 
■pectaele  not  unworthy  of  the  ancient  Romans,  when  Rome  was  in  her  glory. 
,In  order  to  inspire  his  subjects  with  a  taste  for  magnificence,  and  to  impress 
them  with  an  awful  respect  for  his  power,  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Mos« 
eow  (after  reinstating  Augustus  in  the  throne  of  Poland)  under  seven  tri^ 


(1)  YoMirira;  oM  niK   TImm  ptfttealw»  this  ll^vly  MiUMr  iNd  pHrtl^  Ihn  Poafauowria  hin^ 
pM^  A«n  M.  ^  Veilol,  tte  nweir  WBkMMdor  at  ttM  ffoitB. 
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umplial  arehes,  eMcted  in  the  streeto,  mid  adoraed  with  emy  lloDg  ihat  t|M 
climate  could  produce,  or  a  thriving  commerce  furnieh.  First  in  piocesnaii 
marched  a  regiment  of  guards,  followed  by  the  artillerf  taken  from  the 
Swedes ;  each  piece  of  which  was  drawn  bv  eight  horses,  covered  with  scar- 
let housings  hanging  down  to  the  ground.  Next  came  the  kettle-drumsL 
colours,  and  standards  won  ftom  the  same  enemy,  carried  by  the  offloers  and 
soldiers  who  had  captured  them*  These  trophies  were  followed  by  the  finest 
troops  of  the  czar ;  and,  after  they  had  filed  ofl",  the  litter  in  whioh  Obaries 
Xn.  was  carried  at  the  battle  of  Poltowli,  all  shattered  with  cannon-shot, 
appeared  in  a  chariot  made  on  purpose  to  display  iL  Behind  the  litter 
marched  all  the  Swedish  prisoners,  two  and  two;  among  whom  was  coua^t 
Piper  the  king  of  Sweden^s  prime  minister,  the  famous  maresehal  Renofaild, 
the  count  deXewenhaupt,  the  generals  Slipenbach,  Stackelberg,  and  Haail* 
ton,  with  man^r  inferior  oflkers,  who  were  afterward  dispersed  through  Great 
Russia.  Last  in  procession  came  the  trium^ant  conqueror,  mounted  oa  the 
tame  horse  which  he  rode  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  followed  by  the 
generals  who  had  a  share  in  the  victory :  the  whole  bieting  closed  by  a  vast 
number  of  wagons,  loaded  with  the  Swedish  military  stores,  and  preeeded  by 
a  regiment  of  nussian  guards«(l) 

This  magnificent  spectacle,  which  augmented  the  irmieration  of  the  Mas* 
coTites  for  the  person  of  Peter,  and  perhaps  made  him  appear  greater  in- 
their  eyes  than  all  his  military  achievements  and  civil  institutionst^fumtshed 
Charies  with  new  arguments  for  awakening  the  Jedonsy  of  the  porte.  The 
grand  vizier  Kupruli,  who  had  zealously  opposed  all  the  designs  of  the  king . 
of  Sweden,  was  -dismissed  from  htft  oflicie,  after  havin([  filled  it  only  two 
months,  hnd  the  seal  of  the  empire  was  given  to  Baltagi  Mahomet,  bashaw 
of  Syria.  Baltagi,  on  hw  arrival  at  Coustantinopie,  found  the  interest  of  the 
Swedish  monarch  prevailing  in  the  seraglio.  The  sultana  Walide,  mother  of 
the  reigning  emperor;  Ali  Kumurgi,  his  favourite ;  the  Kislar  aga,  chief  of 
the  black  eonucns ;  and  the  aga  of  the  Janiaaries,  were  aU  for  a  war  againti 
I^ossia.  Achmet  himself  was  fixed  in  the  same  resolution.  And  he  gave 
orders  to  the  grand  vizier  to  attack  the  dominions,  of  the  czar  with  two  noii* 
dred  thousand  men.    Baltagi  was  no  warrior,  but  he  prepared  to  obev.(9) 

The  first  violent  step  of  Sie  Ottoman  court  was  the  arresting  of  the  Bus* 
siati  ambassador,  and  committing  hnn  to  the  castle  of  the  seven  towers.  Il 
is  the  custom  of  the  Turks  to  begin  hostflities  with  imprisoning  the  ministen 
of  those  princes  against  whom  they  intend  to  declare  war,  instead  of  ordering 
the^i  to  leave  the  dominions  of  the  porte.  This  barbarous  custom,  at  whicE 
even  savages  would  blush,  they  pretend  to  vindicate,  on  a  supposition  that 
they  never  undertake  any  but  Just  wars ;  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  punish 
the  ambassadors  of  the  princes  with  whom  they  are  at  enmity,  as  aocopn* 
plices  in  the  treachery  of  their  masters. 

But  the  true  origin  of  so  detestable  apractice  seems  to  be  the  ancient  and 
hereditary  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Turks  for  the  Christian  powers,  which 
they  take  every  occasion  to  show  ;(3)  and  the  meanness  of  tne  latter,  who, 
from  motives  of  interest  and  Jealousy  of  each  other,  oontinaally  support  a 
number  of  ambassadors,  considered  as^  little  better  than  spies,  at  the  court 
of  Constantinople,  while  the  grand  seignior  is  too  proud  to  send  an  ambas* 
sador  to  any  court  in  Christendom.  It  is  a  disrespect  to  the  Christian  name, 
and  the  office  of  resident,  that  betrays  the  honest  Mussulman  Into  this  fin* 
grant  breach  of  the  law  of  nations ;  a  law  which  his  prefudices  induce  him  to 
uiink  ought  only  to  be  observed  towards  the  fiuthful,  or  thRMe  eastern  nationa 
who,  though  not  Mahometans,  eoual  the  Tuits  hi  stateliness  of  mannerSf 
and  decline  sending  any  ambassadors  among  them,  except  on  extraordinary 
occasions.    In  consequence  of  these  prejudices,  or  whatever  may  have  given 

(1;  Voliaire*!  But.  of  n%$»ia,  chmp.  lik.    BUt.  Chm^Uf  XTt  Ww.  v.  (9)  M.  tbM. 

(3)  TiM  iMiiItt  to  wMeh  OhrtpUni  tradvn  in  Turkey  an  eipoMd,  cvm  m  iUk te,  an  u»  bonM lo^ 

iMDikNMd,  and  nich  ai  Um  laordlnate  love  of  fold  ooly  oouM  tnduee  any  man  oTaplilt  loMbmhto,  bow* 

•fcrHnailMaTcnaradonibrdMMilffloiiorUMOQBt.  CoMulaaii<MnliaiM<w.lli«nhya<aiwHSaf^ 

.luuactef^  i4  MOW  Immadlajiiy  amtttad  to  ppomiiigi, — mm  slMpilw  mtmtmi  tnm  wmk  Iswrtu 
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itoe  to  tbB  prtetiee,  thte  RaMiaaaiabMHidor  was  impniOBed,  w  a'pnlnde  W 
^  dedaratioll  of  war  aniiiat  hif  master. 

The  eiiur  was  not  ofaoomfituiott  tamely  to  ioffw  such  a^  aiidhia. 

power  teemed  to  leoder  aabmiasioniiBiiQceaaary.  Aa  aooB  as  mfonued  oC. 
the  hattfhtv  insoltyhe  ordered  his  foroes  in  Poland  to  match  towards  Moi- 
davia^  withdMw  his  troops  Ikom  Livonia,  and  made  eveiy  prepaiation  for 
wBr«  and  for  opening  with  vigour  the  oampatgn  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkej^ 
Nor  were  ttie  Turks' negligent  in  taking  measures  for  opposing,  and  even 
homhling  him.  The  khan  of-  Crim  Tartarr  was  ordered  to  hold  1iiin#eif  in 
readiaesa  with  forty  thousand  nen,  and  lae  troops  of  the  porta  were  col- 
lected from  all  qnaiters. 

Gained  over,  by  piesenls  and  promises,  to  the  tnteresls  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  the  khan  at  llrat  obtained  leave  to  appoint  the  general  rendezvous* 
of  the  Turkish  forces  near  Bender,  and  even  under  the  eye  of  Charles,  in 
order  more  effectually  to  convince  him,  that  the  war  was  undertaken  solely 
on  his  account.  But  Baltagi  Mahomet,  the  grand  vuder,  who  lay  under  no 
suchobligations,  did  not  choose  to  flatter  a  foreign  prince  so  highly  at  the 
expense  of  truth.  He  was  aehsible^  that  the  jealousy  of  the  sultan  at  the 
neighbourhood  of  so  powerful  a  prince  as  Peter;  at  his  fortifying  Azoph; 
and  at  the  dumber  of  his  ships  on  the  Black  Sea*  and  the  Palus  Msotis,  wera 
&e  real  causes  of  the  war  against  Russia.  .  He  therefore  changed  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  The  amy  of  the  porte  was  ordered  to  assemble  in  the  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  plaina  of  Adrianople,  where  the  Turks  usually  muater  their 
forces  when  they  are  going  to  make  war  upon  the  Christians*  There  the 
troops  that  arrive  from  Asia  and  Africa,  are  commonly  allowed  to  repose 
themselves  for  a  lew  weeks^  and  to  recruit  their  strength,  before  they  enter 
npbn  action.  But  Baltagi,  in  order,  to  anticipate  the  preparations  of  the 
czar,  began  his  march  towards  the  Danube,  within  three  days  after  reviewing 
fais-forces. 

Peter  had  already  taken  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  which 
he  mustered  on  the  itontiers  of  Poland,  and  planned  bin  route  through  MpU 
davia  and  Walachia^  the  country  of  the  ancient  Daci,  but  now  inhabited  foy 
Greek  Christians,  who  are  tributary  to  the  grand  seignior.  Moldavia  was  at 
this  time  governed  by  Demetrius  Cantemir ;  a  prince  of  Grecian  extraction, 
and  who  united  in  his  character  the  accomplishments  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
the  use  of  arms,  and  the  knowledge  of  letters.  This  prince  fondly  imagined 
that  the  conqueror  of  Charles  Xil.  would  easily  triumph  over  t)ie  grand  vi- 
zier Baltagi,  who  had  never  made  a  campaign,  and  who  had  chosen  for  his 
kiaia,  or  lieutenant-general,  the  superintendent  of  the  customsat  Constanti- 
nople. He  accordingly  resolved  to  Join  the  czar,  and  made  no  doubt  but  all 
his  suijects  would  readily  follow  his  example,  as  the  Greek  patriarch  en- 
couraged him  in  his  revolt.  Having  concluded  «  secret  treaty  with  prince 
Cantemir,  and  received  him  into  his  army,  Peter  thus  encouraged,  advanced 
farther  into  the  country.  He  passed  the  Niester,  and  reached  at  length  the 
horthem  banks  of  the  Pruthr  near  Jassi,  the  capital  of  Moldayia.(  1) 

But  the  Russian  monarch,  by  confiding  in  the  promises  of  the  Moldavian 
prince,  soon  found  himself  in  as  perilous  a  situation,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Phith,  as  that  of  his  rival,  the  king  of  Sweden,  at  Pultowa,  in  conseouence 
of  reijring  on  the  friendship  of  Mazeppa.  The  Moldavians,  happy  under  the 
Turkish  government,  which  is  seldom  fatal  to  anjr  but  the  grandees,  and 
affects  great  lenity  towards  its  tributary  provinces,  refused  to  follow  the 
standard  of  Cantemir,  or  to  supply  the  Russians  with  provisions.  Meanwhile, 
the  grand  vizier,  having  passed  the  Pruth,  advanced  against  the  czar  with 
an  army  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  in  a  manner  encom* 
nassed  the  enemy.  He  formed  an  intrenched  camp  before  thein,  the  river 
Pmth  running  behind  him ;  and  forty  thousand  Tartars  were  continually 
iiarassing  them  on  the  right  and  left. 

Mm  soon  as  Poniatowski,  who  wa•^  in  the  Ottoman  camp^  saw  an  ongaga- 
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ment wiai  become ineritablei,  he  sent  ur express  te  the lui^  who^, 

although  he  had  refused  to  Join  the  Turkish  army,  because  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  command  it.  immediately  left  Bender,  anticipating  the  pleasure  of 
beholding  the  ruin  of  the  c^ar.  In  order  to  avoid  that  ruin,  Peter  decamped 
under  favour  of  the  night;  but  his  design  being  discovered,  the  Turks  at- 
tacked his  rear  by  bueak  of  day,  aoil  mew  his  army  into  some  confusion. 
The  Russians,  however,  having  r^ed  behind  their  baggage  wagons,  made 
so  stronff  and  regular  fire  upon  the  enemy^  that  it  was  Judffed  impracticablp 
to  dislodge  them,  after  two  terrible  attacks,  in  which  the  Turks  lost  a  great 
number  of  men.  In  order  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  a  third  attempt,  the  grand 
vizier  determined  to  reduce  the  czar  .and  his  exhausted  army  by  famine. 
This  was  the  most  prudent  measure  he  could  have  adopted.  The  Russians 
were  not  only  destitute  of  forage  and  provisions,  but  even  of  ^e  means  of 

auenching  their  thirst.  Notwithstandmff  their  vicinity  to  the  river  Pruth» 
ley  were  in  great  want  of  water;  a  body  of  Turks,  on  the  opposite  bank» 
guarding,  by  a  continual  discharge  of  artillery,  that  pfecious  necessary  of  life. 
In  this  desperate  extremity,  when  the  loss  of  his  army  seemed' the  least 
evil  that  could  befall  him,  the  czar,  on  the  approach  of  night,  retired  to  his 
tent,  in  violent  agitation  of  mind ;  giving  positive  orders,  that  no  person  what- 
soever should  be  admitted  to  disturb  his  privacyT-to  behold  his  exquisite  dis- 
tress, or  shake  a  great  resolution  he  had  taken  of  attempting,  next  morning, 
to  force  his  way  wough  the  enemy  with  fixed  bayonets*  The  czarina  Ca- 
tharine, a  Livonian  captive  of  low  condition,  vyhom  he  had  raised  to  the 
throne,  and  who  accompanied  him  in  this  expedition,  boldly  exposing  her 
person  to  every  danger,  thpught  proper  to  break  through  these  orders,  She 
ventured,  for  once,  to  disobey ;  but  not  from  a  womanish  weakness.  Catha- 
rine's mind  alone  rode  out  that  stprm  of  despair,  in  which  the  prospect  of  un- 
avoidable death  or  slavery  had  sunk  the  whole  ^amp.  Entering  the  melan- 
choly abode  of  her  husband,  and  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  she  entreated 
the  czar  to  permit  her  to  offer,  in  his  name,  proposals  of  peace  ,to  the  grand 
vizier.  Peter,  after  some  hesitation,  consented.  He  signed  a  Icitter  which 
she  presented  to  him  ;  and  the  czanna  having  made  choice  of  an  officer  on 
whose  fidelity  and  talents  she  could  depend,  accompanied  her  suit  with  a 
pres^*«t,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East, 

.  '^Ldt  the  czar  send  to  me  his  prime  minister  T  said  Baltagi,  with  the 
haughty  air  of  a  conqueror,  '*  and  1  shall  then  consider  what  is  to  b^  done.** 
The  vice-chanceUorShaffiroff  immediately  repaired  to  the  Turkish  camp, 
and  a  negotiation  took  place.  The  grand  vizier  at  first  demanded,  that 
Peter,  with  his  whole  army,  should  surrender  prisoners  of  war.  The  vice- 
chancellor  replied,  that  the  Russians  would  parish  to  a  man,  sooner  than 
submit  to  such  dishonourable  conditions ;  that^is  master's  resqlution  was 
already  taken :  he  was  determined  to  open  a  passage  with  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  Baltagi,  though  little  skilled  in  military  affairs,  was  sensible  of 
the  danger  of  driving  to  despair  a  bpdy  of  thirty-five  thousand  brave  and  dis- 
ciplined troops,  headed  by  a  gallant  prince.  He  granted  a  suspension  of  arms 
for  six  hours.  And  before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  it  was  agreed  by  the 
Russian  minister,  That  the  czar  should  restore  the  city  of  Azoph,  destroy  the 
harbour  of  Tangarok,  and  demolish  the  forts  built  on  the  Palus  Maeotis  or  sea 
of  Zebach;  withdraw  his  troops  from  Poland,  give  no  farther  disturbance 
to  the  Cossacks,  and  permit  the  Swedish  monarch  to  return  into  his  own 
kingdom.(l) 

On  these  conditions,  Peter  was  allowed  to  retire  with  bis  army.  The 
Turks  supplied  him  witlr provisions;  so  that  he  had  plenty  of  every  thing  in 
his  camp,  only  two  hours  after  signing  the  treaty.  He  did  not,  however,  a 
moment  delay  his  retreat,  aware,  of  Uie  danger  of  intervening  accidents. 
And  just  as  he  was  marching  off,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flyings  the 
kin^  of  Sweden  arrived  impatient  for  the  fight,  and  happy  in.  the  thought  of 
havmg  his  enemy  m  his  power.    Poniatowski  met  him  with  a  dejected  coun* 

(DVolttlNTf Hill.  Jtaw'M  Any. I«rtU.cbi».i.   mtLCj^mktXlDh.yi 
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MtetDce,  and  informed  him  of  the  peace.  Inflamed  with  reaenlment,  Charles  - 
flew  to  the  tent  of  the  gra]i4^i>i^.iS  &nd  keenly  reproached  him  with  the  treaty 
he  had  concluded.  **  I  have  a  right,**  aaid  JSaltagi,  with  a  calm  aspect,  ^  to 
make  eiUier  peace  or  war.  And  our  law  commands  as  to  ^nt  peace  to  our 
enemies,  when  they  implore  our  clemency.**  **  And  does  it  command  yoii," 
subjoined  Charles^  m  a  haughty  tone,  '^to  stay  the  operations  of  war,  by  an 
unmeaning  treaty,  when  you  might  impose  the  law  of  the  conqnerorl  Did' 
not  fortune  aflbrd  you  an  .opportunity  of  leading  the  czar  in  chains.tp  Con- 
stMitino^le I**  The  grand  Tizier,.thu8  presaijed,  replied,  with  an  imperious 
frown,  **  And  who  w<Mild  haTc  g^vemiod  hie  empire  m  his  absence  1  It  is  not 
proper  4faat  all  crowned  heads  should  leave  theur  dominions  !'*  Charles  made 
answer  only  by  a  sarcastic  smile.  Swelling  with  indignation,  he  Uirew 
himself  upon  a  sofa,  and  darting  on  aU  around  him  a  look  of  disdain,  he 
stretched  out  bis  leg,,  and  entangling  his  spur  in  fialtagi's  robe,  purposely 
tore  it.  The  grand  Tizier  took  no  notice  ot  this  splenetic  insult,  which  he 
seemed  to  consider  as  an  accident ;  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  farther  mortified 
by  that  magaattin^>u8  neglect,  sprung  up,  mounted  his  horse,  and  returned 
with  a  sorrowful  heart  to  Bender.(l) 

BaUagi  Mahomet,  howcTcr,  was  soon  made  sensible  of  his  error,  in  not 
pa^in^  more  attention  to  the  claims  of  Charles  XII.  For  although  the  grand 
seigniot  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  czar,  when  " 
^he  news  first  reached  Constantino|de,  that  he  ordered  public  rejoicings  to  be 
held  for  a  whole  week,  Poniatowski  and  the  other  agents  of  (/harles  soon 
found  means  to  persuade  him,  that  his  interests  had  been  betrayed.^  The 
grand  yizier  was  disgraced.  But  the  ministfur  who  succeeded  Baltagi  in. that 
wdfrh  oflice  was  yet  less  disposed  to  favour  the  views  of  the  king  of  Sweden. 
His  liberal  allowance  of  five  hundred  crowns  a  day,  besides  a  profusion  of 
everything  necessary  for  bis  table,  was  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  his 
intrigues.  All  his  attempts  to  kindle  a  new  war  between  the  Turks  and 
Russians  proved  inefiectuali  and  the  divan,  wearied  out  with  his  perpetual 
importunities,  came  to  a  re8olution>  to  send  him  back,  not  with  a  numerous 
army,  as  a  king  whose  cause  the  sultan  meant  to  abet,  but  lis  a  troublesome 
teitive  whom  lie  wanted  to  dismiss,  attended  by  a  suffieient  guard.  . 

To  that  ptirport  Achmet  III.  sent  Charles  a  letter :  in  which,  alter  styling 
him  the  moH  ptmerfid  catumg  Ihe  iwg$  who  wonhip  Jeittf ,  brilliafU  in  majesty f 
cmd  a  lover  of  honour  nnd  glory^  he  very  positively  requires  his  departure. 
^  Though  we  had  proposed,^  says  the  sultan,  "  to  march  our  victorious  army 
once  more  against  the  czar,  we  have  found  reason  to  change  our  resolution. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  Just  resentment  which  we  had  expressedat  his  delaying 
to  execute  the  treaty  concluded  on  the-banks  of  the  Pruth,  and  afterward 
renewed  at  our  sublime  porte,  that  prince  has  surrendered  into  our  hands  the 
castle  and  city  of  Azopn;  and  enoeavoured,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
ambassadors  of  England  and  Holland,  ouraiicient  allies,  to  cultivate  a  lasting 

Ewith  us.  We  have  therefore  granted  his  request^  and  delivered  to.his 
wtehtiaries,  who  remain  with  us  as  hostages,  our  imperial  ratification, 
X  first  received  his  from  their  hands.  You  must,  therefore,  prepare  to 
set  out,  under  the~  protection*  of  Providence,  and  with  an  honourable  guard, 
on  purpose  to  return  to  your  own  dominions,  taking  care  to  pass  tmx>ugh 
those  of  Poland  in  a  peaceable  manner.'*(3) 

Alt  ough  this  letter  is  sufilcienUy  explicit,  it  did  not  extinguish  the  hopes 
«f  the  kii^  of.  Sweden.  He  still  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to 
inrc^e  the  porte  in  a  new  war' with  Russia :  and  he  had  almost  accomplished 
his  aim^  He  discovered  that  the  czar  had  not  vet  withdrawn  his  troops  from 
Poland.  He  made  the  sultan  acquainted  with  that  circumstance.  The  grand 
vizier  was  disgraced,  for  negleettng  to  enforce  the  execution  of  so  material 
an  article  in ^  me  late  treaty;  and  the  Russian  ambassador  was  again  com- 
mitted to  the  castle  of  the  seven  towers.  This  storm,  however,  was  soon 
dissipated.    The  czar's  plenipotentiaries,  who  had  not  yet  left  the  porte^ 
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angsged  that  their  master  should  withdraw  bis  troops  from  Poland.  Tto 
treaty  of  peace  was  renewed:  and  ,the  king  of  Sweden  wasgvfen  to  mdev*' 
stand  that  he  must  immediately  prepare  for  his  departore. . 

When  the  order  of  the  porte  was  commnnieated  to  Chaftes,  hy  the  haahaw 
€d  Bender,  he  replied*  that  he  could  not  set  out  on  his  Journey  until  he  had 
received  money  to  pay  his  debts.  The  bashaw  askedr  how  much  would  \» 
nec^sary.  The  king,  at  a  venture,  said  a  thousanid  pursed  The  bashaw 
acquainted  the  porte  with  this  request ;  and  the  snltin,  msteiKl  of  a  thousand* 
granted  twelve  hundred  purses.  **Oar  imperial  muniiceoce,**  aays  he,  in  a 
letter  to  the  bashaw,  •«  hath  granted  a  thousand  puiaes  to  the  kmg  of  Sweden,. 
which  shall  be  sent  to  Bender,  under^he  eare  and  oonduoi  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Mehemet  bashaw,  to  rttnatR  in  ^rour  cuatocfy  until  the  diparture  of  th^ 
Swedish  monarch ;  and  then  be  c^ven  him,  together  with  twobundred  poises 
more,  as  a  mark  of  our  imperial  liberality,  above  what  he  demands.** 

Notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  these  orders,  Grothuseo,  the  king  of 
Sweden's  secretary,  found  means  to  get  the  money  from  the  baahaw  befona 
the  departure  of  his  master,  under  pretence  of  making  the  necessary  pre« 

Sarations  for  his  journey ;  and  a  few  days  after,  in  order  to  procure  farther 
elay,  Charies  demanded  another  thousand  purses.  Confounded  at  this 
request,  the  bashaw  stood  for  a  moment  speechless,  and  waa  observed  to 
drop  a  t^r.  '^I  shall  lose  my  head,**  said  he,  ^for  having  obliged  your 
majesty  r  and  took  his  leave  with  a  sbrrowAil  countenanee.  He  wrote,  how^ 
ever,  to  the  porte  m  his  own  vindication;  protesting  that  he  did  not  d^ver 
the  twelve  hundred  purses,  but  upon  a  ^olenm  promise  from  the  king  of 
49weden's  minister,  that  his  master  would  instantly  depart. 

The  bashaw's  excuse  was  sustained.  The  displeasure  of  Aehmet  fen 
wholly  upon  Charies.  Having  convoked  an  extraordinary  divan,  he  spoke  to 
the  following  purport,  his  eyes  flashing  with  indignation:  ^I  hardly  ever 
knew  the  king  of  Sweden,  except  by  his  defeat  at  Pultowa,  and  the  request 
he  made  to  roe  for  an  asylum  in  my  dominions.  I  have  not,  I  believe,  any 
need  of  his  assistance,  or  any  cause  to  love  or  to  fear  him.  Nevertheless* 
without  being  influenced  by  any  other  motive  than  the  hospitality  of  a  Mus» 
sulman,  directed  by  my  natural  g[enerosity,  which  sheds  the  dew  of  benefioeace 
upon  the  creat  as  well  as  the  small,  upon  st]ran|[ers  as  well  as  my  own  sub- 
jects, I  have  received,  fwotected,  and^  maintained  himaelf,  his  minisfhr^ 
oflltcers,  knd  soldiers,  according  to  the  dignity  of  a  kinjr;  and  for  the  space 
of  three  years  and  a  half,  have  never  withheld  my  hand  mm  loading  him  with 
favours.  I  have  granted  him  a  considerable  guard  to  conduct  him  back  to  his 
own  kingdom.  He  asked  a  thousand  purses  to  pay  some  debts,  thourh  I 
defray  all  his  ex|)ense8:  instead  of  a  thousand,!  granted  him  twelve  hundred 
purses ;  and  having  received  these,  he  yet  refuses  to  depart,  until  he  shaU 
obtain  a  thousand  more,  and  a  stronger  guard,  although  that  already  appointed 
is  fully  suflScient.  I  therefore  ask  you,  whether  it  will  be  a  breaoo  of  the 
laws  of  hospitality  to  send  away  this  prince  f  and  whether  foreign  powers 
can  reasonably  tax  me  with  cruelty  and  injustice,  if  1  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  using  force  to  compel  him  to  depart.*'(l)  x 

All  the  members  of  the  divan  answered,  that  such  a  eonduet  would  he 
consistent  with  the  strictest  rules  of  justice.  An  order  to  that  eflfect  was 
accordingly  sent  to  the  bashaw  of  Bender,  who  immediately  Waited  upon  the 
king  of  Sweden,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  it.  -  ^  Obey  your  master,  if 
you  dare  !**  said  Charies,  "  and  leave  my  presence  instantly.'*  The  bashaw 
did  not  need  this  insult  to  animate  him  to  his  duty.  He  oooUy  prepared  to 
execute  the  commands  of  his  sovereign ;  and  Charles,  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  friends  and  servants,  resolved,  with  three  hundred  Swedes* 
to  oppose  an  army  of  Turks  and  Tartars,  having  ordered  re^ar  intrench- 
mentsto  be  thrown  up  for  that  purpose.  After  some  hesitation,,  oecasioned 
by  the  uncommon  nature  of  the  service,  the  word  of  conunand  was  given. 
The  Tmks  marched  up  to  the  Swedish  fortificationsy  the  Tartan  oeing 


(1)  ydUlre,  BiaL  CkMrktXlL  Ihr.  tL 
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•heady  i¥»iflnr  for  fhem,  and  t^e  cannon  benn  to  play.  The  litOe  caai|> 
war  instantly  farced,  and  the  whole  three  hundred  Swedes  made  prisoners. 

Charles,  Who  was  then  on  horseback,  between  Uie  camp  and  his  hoove, 
tock  refuge  in  the  latter,  attended  by  a  few  nfeneral  officers  and  domestics. 
With  theie,  he  fired  from  the  windows  upon  the  Turks  and  Tartars ;  killed 
about  two'hondred  of  them,  and  bravely  maintained  his  post,  till  thehonse 
was  all  in  flames,  and  one-half  of  the  room  fell  in.  In  tl^s  extremity,  a  aen- 
tinel,  named  Rosen,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  observe,  that  the  clmncery 
lionse,  which  was  only  about  fifty  yards  distant,  had  a  stone  Toof;  and  was 
proof  against  fire ;  thai  they  ought  to  sally,  forth,  take  possession  of  that 
nouse,  and  defend  themselves,  to  the  last  ettreinity.  ^  There '  is  a^  true 
Swede  P*  cried  Cfanrlei,  rushing  out  like  a  madman  at  the  head  of  a  few 
desperadoes.  The  Turks  at  first  recoiled,  from  respect  to  the  person  of  the 
king;  but  suddenly  reoollecting  their  orders,  they  surrounded  the  Swedes, 
ahd  Charles  was  made  prisoner,  together  with  all  his*  attendants.  Being  in 
boots,  as  usinl,  he  entaneled  himself  with  his  spurs,  and  fell.  A  number  of 
ianizaries  sprung  upon  him.  He  threw  his  sword  up  into  the  air,  to  save 
himself  the  mortification  of  surrendering  it :  and  some  of  the  Janizaries  taking 
imM  of  his  legs,  and  others  of  his  arms,  be  was  carried  in  that  manner  to  the 
ba^aw*s  auarters.(l) 

The  basnaw  gave  Charles  his  own  apartments,  and  ordered  him  to  ba 
served  aa  a  king,  but  not  without  taking  the  precaution  to  plant  a  guard  of 
janizaries  at  the  chamber  door.  Next  day  he  was  eonductea  towards  Adria* 
nople,  as  ii  prisoner,  in  a  chariot  covered  with  scartet.  On  his  way,  he  was 
informed  by  the  baron  Fabrieius,  ambassador  from  the  duke  of  Holstein,  that 
he  was  not  the  only  Christian  monarch  that  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turkey  that  his  friend  Stanislaus,  having  come  to^hare  his  fortunes,  had 
been  taken  into  custody,  and^ was  only  a  few  miles  distant,  under  u  guard  of 
aoldieia,  who  were  conducting  him  to  Bender.  **Run  to  him,  my  dear 
Fabrieius  f  cried  Charles,—'^  desbe  him  never  to  make  peaces  with  Augustus, 
aodassnre  him  that  our  aflkirs  will  soon  take  a  more  flattering  turn.'*  Fabrieius 
hastened ^to  execute  his  commission,  attended  by  a  janizary;  having  first 
obtained  leave  from  the  bashaw,  who  in  person  commanded  the  guard. 

So  entirely  was  the  king  of  Sweden  wedded  to. his  own  opinions,  that 
although  ab^mdoned  by  all  the  world,  stripped  of  great  part  of  his  dominions,  a 
fugitive  among  the  Turks,  whose  liberality  be  had  abused,  and  now  led  cap* 
tive,  without  knowing  whither  he  was  to  be  carried,  he  still  reckoned  on  the 
favours  of  fortune^  and  hopedthe  Ottoman  court  would  send  hire  home  at  the 
head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men ! — ^This  idea  continued  to  occupy  him  during 
the  whole  thne  of  ^is  confinement.  He  was  at  first  committed  to  the  castte 
of  Demirtash,  in  the  Jieiffhbourbood  of  Adrianople^  bnt  afterward  allowed  to 
leside  at  Demotiea,  a  little  town  about  six  ieagues  distant  from  that  city,  and 
near  the  famous  river  Hebrus,  now  called  Merizza.  There  he  renewed  his 
intrigoes;  and  a  French  adventurer,  counterfeiting^  madness,  had  the  boldness 
to  present,  in  his  name,  a  memorial  to  the  grand  seignior.  In  that  memorial 
the  imajpinary  wrongs  of  Charles  were  set  forth  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
Iho  ministers  of  the  porte  accused  of  extorting  from  the  saltan  an  order,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  hospitality  of  a,  M us- 
Salman— an  order  in  itself  utterly  unworthy  of  a  great  emperor,  to  attack, 
with  twenty  thousand  men,  a  sovereign  who  had  none  but  his  domestics  to 
defend  turn,  and  who  relied  upon  the  sacred  word  of  the  sublime  Achmet. 

In  consequence  of  this  intrigue,  as  was  supposed,  a  sudden  change  took 
place  in  the  seraglio.  The  mutli  was  deposed;  the  khan  of  Tartary,  who 
depends  upon  the  grand  seignior,  was  banished  to  Rhodes,  and  the  bashaw 
of  Bender  confined  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipeiago.  One  vizier  was 
disgraced,  and  another  strangled.  But  these  changes  in  the  ministry  of  the 
poite  produced  none  in  the  condition  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  wjio  still 
'8  prisoner  at  Demotiea;  and,  lest  the  Turks  should  not  pay  hiai 
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Ibe  vespeet  due  fo  has  royal  Mnoii«  or  oblige  bimioeondMeend  to  any  thbif 
beDeat^i  hiM  diffnity,  he  neaoived  to  keep  his  bed,  dnrini;  his  captivity,  under 
pieteoce  of  sickneas.    This  lesolntion  he  kept  for  tin  iDonth8.(  1) 

While  the  naturally  active  and  indefatigaUe  Charies,  who  held  in  contempt 
all  effeminate  indulgences,  and  had  set  even  the  elem^its  thenadves  at 
defiance,  was  wastinf,  from  capricOvhis  time  and  his  ooostitotion  in  bed,  ov 
fasrassing  his  mind  with  ihiitless  intrignes,  the  noitheni  piinces,  who  had 
fonneriy  trembled  at  his  name,  and  whom  he  might  still,  hy  a  different  con- 
duct, have  made  tremble,  were  dismembering  his  dominions.  General  Steen- 
bock,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  dnving  the  Danes  out  of  Schonen, 
and  defeating  their  best  troops  with  an  inferior  number  of  Swedish  miTitia, 
defended  Pomerania,  Bremen,  and  all  his  mastei's  possessions  in  Germany, 
as  long;  as  possible.  But  he  could  not  prevent  the  combined' anny  of  Danes 
and  Saxons  from  besieging  Stade^  a  place  of  great  strength  and  importance; 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  dutchy  of  Bremen.  l%e  town  was 
bombarded  or  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  garrison  obliged  to  sumnder,  befdre 
Steenbock  could  come  to  their  assistance. 

The  Swedish  general,  however,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  pursued  the 
enemy,  though  twice  his  number,  and  overtook  them  at  a  place  called  Gades« 
bush,  in  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg,  in  December,  1713.  He  was  separated 
from  them,  when  he  first  came  in  sight,  by  a  moiass.  The  Danes  and  Saxons, 
who  did  not  decline  the  combat,  were  so  posted  as  to  have  this  ODorass  in 
front,  and  a  wood  in  the  rear.  They  had  the  advantage  of  numbers  and  situ- 
ation ;  yet  Steenbock,  notwithstandmg  these  adverse  circumstances,  passed 
the  morass  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  began  one  of  the  most  furious  and 
bloody  battles  that  ever  happened  between  the  rival  nations  of  the  north. 
After  a  desperate  conflict  of  three  hours,  the  Danes  and  Saxons  were  totally 
routed,  and  driven  off  the  field  with  great  slaughter. 

'  But  Steenbock  stained  the  honour  of  his  victory,  by  burning  the  llourishingv 
though'  defenceless,  town  of  Altena,  belonging  to  the  kmsr  of  Denmark,  m 
consequence  of  that  severity,  many  thousands  of  the  inhuutants  perished  of 
hunger  and  cold.  All  Germany  exclaimed  agamst  so  shocking  an  insult  oa 
humanity;  and  the  ministers  of  Poland  suid  Denmark  wrote  to  the  Swedish 
general,  reproaching  him  with  an  act  of  cruelty  committed  without  necessity, 
and  which  could  not  fail  to  awaken  the  vengeance  of  heaven  and  earUi 
against  him.  The  enlightened  but  unfeeling  Goth  ^plied,  that  he  never 
should  have  exercised  such  rigour,  had  it  not  been  with  a  view  to  teach  the 
enemies  of  Sweden  to  respect  the  laws  of  nations  and  not  to  make  war,  for 
the  future,  like  barbarians.  They  had  not  only,  he  observed,  laid  waste  the 
beautiful  province  of  Pomerania,  but  sold  near  a  hundred  thousand  of  its 
inhabitants  to  the  Turks;  and  the  torches  which  had  laid  Altena  in  ashes,  he 
afilrmedr  were  no  more  than  a  just  retaliation  for  the  red-hot  bullets,  which 
had  wrapped  in  flames  the  more  valuaUe  city  Of  Stade«(8) 

Had  the  king  of  Sweden  appeared  in  Pomerania,  while  his  subjects  car- 
ried on  the  war  with  such  implacable  resentment,  and  even  with  sttocess, 
against  then:  numerous  enemies,  he  mig^ht,  perhaps,  have  retrieved  his  ruin- 
ous fortune.  His  troops,  though  so  widely  separated  from  his  person,  were 
still  animated  by  his  spirit.  But  the  absence  of  a  prince  is  always  preju- 
dicial to  his  Affairs,  and,  more  especially,  prevents  his  generals  from  making 
a  proper  use  of  their  victories.  Steenbock  lost,  almost  instantly,  the  fruits 
ol^his  valour  and  conduct;  which,  at  a  happier  crisis,  would  have  been  per- 
manent conquests.  Though  victorious,  he  could  not  prevent  the  junction  of 
the  Russians,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  who  obliged  him  to  seek  an  asylum  for 
himself  and  his  gallant  army  in  Toningen,  a-  fortress  in  the  dutoby  of 
Holsteiu.  V        ■ 

That  dutchy  was  the^ik. subjected  to  the  most  cruel  ravages  of  any  part  of 
the  nor^.  Trie  young  duke  of  Holstein,  nephew  of  Charles  XIL,  and  pre- 
siimptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  SwedeUf  was  the  natural  enemy  of  the  kisf  of 
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Itenmark,  who  had  endeavoored  to  strip  his  father  of  his  doiiifnioiis,  and  to 
crush  himself  in  the  very  cradle;  The  bishop  of  Lubeck,'0ne  of  his  fathcnfs 
brothers,  and  administrator  of  tfa^  dominions  of  this  unfortunate  ward»  no# 
behel^  himself  in  a  very  critical  situation.  His  owti  territories  were  already 
cgLhausted  by  cxmtinual  contributions  f  the  Swedish  army  claimed  his  pro- 
tection; and  the  forces  of  Riwsia,  Pemharic,  and  Saxony  ihreatened  the 
dutchy  of  Holstein  with  immediate  desolation.  But  that  danger  was  seem- 
ingly removed  by  the  address  of  the  famous  baron  de  Goertz,  who  wholly 
P>vemed  the  bishop,  and  was  the  most  artful  and  enterprising  man  of  his 
time ;  endowed  with  a  genius  amazin^^y  penetrating,  and  fruitful  in  eyery 
resource* 

Goertz  had  a  private  conference  with  general  Steenbock,  at' which  he  pro- 
mised to  deliver  up  to  him  the  fortress  of  Tonin^n,  without  exposing  the 
bishop-administrator,  his  master,  to  any  inconvenience :  and  he  gave,  at  the 
same  time,,  the  strongest  assurances  to  the  kiilg  of  Denmark,  that  he  woiild 
defend  the  place  to  the  utmost  The  governor  accordingly  refused  to  open 
the  gates ;  out  the  Swedes  were  admitted  partly  within  the  walls,  and  pa.  tly* 
wider  the  catmbn  of  the  town,  in  consequence  of  a  pretended  order  from  tKe 
young  duke,  who  was  yet  a  minor.  This  indulgence^  however,  procured  by 
so  much  ingeiMOus  deceit,  proved  of  Uttle  use  to  the  bi^ve  Steenbock,  who 
was  soon  obliged  to  surrender  hioiself  prisoner  of  war,  together  with  his 
whble  anDy.(l) 

The  territories  of  Holstein  now  remained  at  the  mercy  of  the  incensed 
conquerors.  The.  young  duke  became  the  object  of  the  king  of  Denmark's . 
vengeance,  aiid  was  doomed  to  pay  for  the  abuse- which  Goertz  had  made  of 
his  name.  Finding  his  origin^  project  thus  rendered  abortive,  the  baron 
ibmi^d  a  scheme  for  estabii«iing  a  neutrality  in  the,  Swedish  provinces  in 
Germany.  With  Ihis  view,  he  privately  entered  into  a  ne^tiation,  and  at ' 
the  same  time,  with  the  several  princes  who,  had  set  up  claims  to  any  part 
of  the  territories  of  Charles  XII.,  all  which,  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  excepted, 
were  ready  to  become  the  property  of  those  who  wanted  to  share  tnem. 
Night  and' day  he  continued  passing  from  one  provmce  to  another.  •  He  en- 
raged the  governor  of  Bremen  and  Verden.to  put  thoae  two  dutehies  into  the 
bands  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  by  way  of  sequestration,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Danes  from  taking  possession  of  them  for  themselves ;  and  he  ^vailed 
with  the  king  of  Prussia  to  accept,  in  conjunction  with  the'duke  of  Holstein« 
of  the  sequestration  of  Stetin,  which  was  in  danger  of  falling  a  pr«y  to^  the 
Rnssian?. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  czar  was  pushing  his  conquests  in  Finland*  Havikig^ 
made  a  descent  at  Elsingford,  the  most  southern  part  of  that  cold  and  barren 
legion,  he  ordered  a  feigned  attack  to  be  made  on' one  side  of  the  harbokir, 
while  he  landi^  his  troops  on  the  other,  and  took  possession  of  ^he  town. 
He  afterward  made  himself  master  of  Abo,  Borgo,  and  the  whole  coast ; 
defeated  the  Swedes  near  Tavestius,  a  post  which  commanded  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia ;  penetrated  as  far  as  Vaza,  and  reduced  every  fortress  m  the  country. 
Nor  were  the  conquests  of  Peter  confined  to  the  land.  He  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Swedes  by  sea,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of 
Oeland.  . 

These  successes,  but  more  especially  hi«  naval  victory,  furnished  the  czar 
with  a  new  occasion  of  triumph.  He  entered  Petersburg,^  as  he  formerty 
had  Moscow,  in  procession,  under  a  magnificent  arch,  decorated  with  the 
insignia  of  his  conquests.  After  that  pompous  ceremony,  which  filled  every 
heart  with  joy,  and  inspired  every  mmd  with  emulation,  Peter  delivered  a 
speech  worthy  of  the  founder  of  a  great  empire.  **  Conntrjrmen  and  friends," 
said  he,  *"  is  there  (me  among  you  who  could  have  thought,  twenty  years  ago, 
that  he  should  fight  under  me  upon  the  Baltic,  in  ships  built  by  ourselves  t 
or  that  we  should  establish  setUements  in  those  countries  now  conquered  by 
our  valour  and  perseverance  f—Greece  is  snid  to  have  been  the  birtl^aaoe 
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of  the  «rtt  md,acknceg«  They  afterward  iook  op  their  aliode  in  ttaly; 
wbenoe  they  have  spread  themself  ea,  at  diflerent  times*  over  every  part  of 
Europe.  It  is  at  last  our  turn  to  call  them  ourst  if  you  wiU  second  my 
designs,  hy  joining  studv  to  obedience*  'fhe  arts  and  sciences  circulate 
through  this  glodi)e,  like  the  Uood  in  the  human  body;  and  peihaps  they  may 
establish  their  empiie  among  us,  in  their  retiim  back  tot^ivece,  their  native 
couatiy.  I  dare  even  venture  to  flatt^lr  myself,  that  we  will  one  day  put  the 
nations  most  highly  civilised  to  the  blash^  by  our  poliriied  manners  and 
iUiJStnous  labburs/Xl) 

During  these  important  transaotmns,  so  falsi  to  the  power  and  Uie  glory 
of  Sweden,  Charles  continued  to  keep  his  bed  at  Demotica.  Meanwhile,  the 
mency,  at  Stockholm,  driven  to  despair  by  the  desperate  situation  of  their 
affairs  and  the  absence  of  their  sovereign,  who  seemed  to  hate  utterly  aban- 
doned his  dominions,  had  oosra  to  a  resolution  no  more  to  consult  him  in 
regard  to  their  proceedings.  And  the  senate  went  in  a  body  10  the  princess 
Ulrica  Eleanora,  the  king's  sister,  and  ent^ated  her  to  take  the  governmeni 
into  het  own  hands,  until  the  return  of  her  brother.    She  agreed  to  the  prc^ 

S>sal}r  but  Ending  t^at  their  purpose  was  to  force  her  to  make  peace  wiUi 
ussia  and  Denmark,  a  measure  to  which  she  knew  her  brother  would  never 
consent,  on  disadvantageous  terms,  she  resigned  the  regency,  and  wrote  a 
All!  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  king. 

Roused  from  his  affected  sickness,  by  what  he  considered  as  a  tieason^le 
attempt  upon  his  authority,  and  now  despairing  of  being  able  to  make  the 
pone  take  arms  in  his  favour,  Charles  signified  to  the  grand  vizier  his  desire 
of  returning, through  Germany,  to  his  own. dominions.  The  -Turkish  mi- 
nister nefflected  nothing  which  might  facilitate  that  ,eventr  In  the  mean 
time,.the  $inff  of  Sweden,  whose  principies  were  perfectly  despotic,  wrote  to 
the  senate,  that  if  they  pretended  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  he 
would  send  .them  .one  of  his.  boots,  from  inliich  they  should  receive  their 
orders !— and  all  things  being  prepared  for  his  departure,  he  set  out  with  a 
convoy  conststinir  of  sixty  loaded  wagons  and  three  hundred  ho^e. 

On  his  approach  to  the  frontiers  of  Qeimany,  the  Swedish  monarch  had 
the  satisfactioin  to  learn,  ^bat  the  emperor  had  given  orders  he  should  be 
received,  in  every  part  of  the  imperial  dominions,  with  the  respect  due  to  his 
rank.  But  Charles  had  no  inclination  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  so  much  pomp 
and  ceremony.  He  therefore  took  leave  of  his  Turkiw  convoy,  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  at  Tar^witz,  on  the  confines  of  Transylvania;  and  assembling 
his  attendai^ts,  desired  them  to  give  themselves  no  farther  concern  about  him^ 
but  to  proceed  with  all  expedition  to  Stralsund  in  Pomerania.  The  king 
himself,  in  disguise,  attended  only  by  two  offijcers,  arrived  at  that  place,  after 
making  the  tour  of  Germany.  And  without  considering  the  wretched  state 
of  his  affiiirB,  he  imtnediately  despatched  orders  to  his  ^penerals,  to  renew  the 
war  against  all  his  enemies  with  fresh  vigour.  (3) 

The  approach  of  winter,  however,  prevented  any  military  operations  bcinff 
prosecuted  until  the  spring.  Meanwhile,  Uie  king  of  Sweden  was  employed 
m  recruiting  his  armies :  and  in  order  to  strengthen  his  interest,  he  gave  his 
only  surviving  sister^  Ulrica  lUeanora,  in  marriase  to  Frederic,  prince  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  Who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  imperial  service  m  the 
Low  Countries,  and  was  esteemed  a  ffopd  generaL  But  Charles,  on  the 
opening  of  the  caomaign,  was  surroiinded  by  such  a  multitude  of  enemies, 
that  vsdour  or  conduct  without  a  greater  force^  could  be  of  little  service. 
The  German  troops  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  now  kmg  of  Great  Britain, 
together  with  those  of  Denmark,  invested  the  strong  town  of  Wismar,  while 
the  combined  army  of  Prussians,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  marched  towards 
Stralsund,  to  form  the  siege  of  that  important  place.  The  czar  was  at  the 
same  time  in  the  Baltic,  with  twenty  ships  of  war,  and  «  hundred  and  fiCly 
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tnaraortB,  carrvhiff.tiiiitjr  thoBsand  men.  He  (hreatetied  a  descent  upon 
Sweden ;  and  aU  that  kingdom  was  in  arms^  expectnig  every  moment  an 
inYatiolu 

Stralsnndy  the  strongest  place  in  Pomerania,  is  situated  between  the  Baltic 
sea  and  the  lake  of  Franken,  near  the  straits  of  Gella.  It  is  inaccessible 
by  land,  unless  by  a  narrow  causeway,  guarded  by.  a  citadel,  and  by  other, 
fprtifications  which  were  thought  impregnable.  It  wna  defended  by  a  body 
ojf  twelve,  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Charles  Xil.  in  person,  and  be- 
sieged by  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmark,  assisted  by  the  gallant  prince 
of  Anhalt,  wi^  an  army  three  times  the  number  of  the  Swedes.  The  allies 
were  animated  by  a  love  of  gjory  and  of  conquest;  the  Swedes  by  despair, 
and  the  presence  of  their  warlike  kinjr*  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the 
latter,  it  was  discovered  that  th^  sea,  which,  on  one  side,  secured  the  Swedish 
intrenchments,  was  at  tiro^  fordaUe. 

In  consequence  of  this  discovery,  the  Swedes,  were  unexpectedly  attacked 
at  night.  While  one  body  of  the  besiegers  ^vanced  upon  the  causeway 
that  led  to  the  citadel,  another  entered  the  ebbing  tide,  and  penetrated  by  tte 
shore  into  the  Swedish  camp,  before  their  approach  Was  so  much  as  sus- 
peeted.  The  Swedes,  thus  surprised,  and  assailed  both  in  flank  and  rear, 
were  incapaUe  of  resistance.  Alter  a  terrible  slaughter,  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  intrenchmeat :  to  evacuate  the  citadel,  and  take  reflige  in 
the  town,  agaii^t  which  their  own  cannon  were  now  pointed  by  the  enemy, 
who  henoefojEtb  pushed  the  siiege  with  unremitting  viROur.(l) 

In  order  to  deprive  the  king  of  Sweden  and  his  little  army  Of  all  succours, 
or  of  even  the  possibility  of  escape,  the  allies  had  begun  their  operations 
with  chasing  the  Swedish  fleet  from  the  coast  of  Pomerania,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  isle  of  Usedom,  which  made  a  gallant  defence.  They  now 
resolved  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  isle  of  Rugen,  opposite  Stralsund, 
aod  which  servies  as  a  bulwark  to  the  place.  Though  sensible  of  the  im« 
portance  of  Rugen,  and  of  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  Charles  was  not  able 
to  place  in  it  a  sufficient  garrison.  Twenty  thousand  men,  under  the  prince 
of  Aahalt,  were  landed  in  tint  island,  without  any  loss.  The  king  of  Sweden 
hastened  to  its  relief,  the  same  day,  with  four  thousand  choice  troops. 

Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  this  small  body,  and  observing  the  most 
ftrofound  silence,  Charles  advanced  at  midnight  against  the  invaders.  But 
ne  did  not  find  them  unprepared.  The  prince  of  Aiihalt,  aware  what  incre- 
dible things  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  capable  of  attempting,  had  ordered 
a  deep  fosse  to  be  sunk  as  soon  as  he  landed,  and  fortified  it  with  chevaux  de 
frize.  The  king  of  Sweden,  who  marched  on  foot,  sword  in  hand,  was  not 
therefore  a  little  surprised,  when  plucking  up  some  of  the  chevaux  de  frize, 
he  discovered  a  ditch.  He  was  not,  however,  disconcerted.  Having  instantly 
formed  his  resolution,  he  leaped  into  the  fosse,  accompanied  by  the  boldest 
of  his  men,  and  attempted  to  force  the  enemy's  camp. 

The  impetuosity  of  tl^e  assault  threw  the  Danes  and  Prussians  at  first 
into  some  oonfusipn.  But  the  contest  was  unequal.  After  an  attack  of 
twenty  minutes,  the  Swedes  were  repulsed  and  obliged  to  repass  the  fosse. 
The  prince  of  Anhalt  pursued  them  into  the  plain.  There  the  battle  wa» 
renewed  with  incredible  funr,  and  victory  obstinately  disputed ;  until  Charles 
had  seen  his  secretary,  Grothusen,  fall  dead  at  his  feet ;  the  generals,  Dardoff 
and  Daring,  killed  in  his. eight,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  brave  troops  cut  to 
pieces.  He  himself  was  wounded;  and  being  put  on  horseback  by  Ponia- 
towski,  who  had  saved  his  life  at  Pultowa,  and  sbared  his  misfortunes  in 
Turkey,  he  was  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  seacoast,  and 
abandon  Rugen  to  its  iate.(3)    . 

Stralsund  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  The  besiegers  were 
arrived  at  the  counterscarp,  and  had  already  begun  to  throw  a  gallery  over 
the  principal  ditch.  The  bombs  fell  as  thicJL  as  hail  upon  the  houses,  and 
half  the  town  was  redueed  to  ashes.    Charles^  however,  still  preserved- his 


(1)  J»ft€terlMXr/.ttv.vW.  -Jlb«.ifJ»rMteliny»ioM.ii.,  (^li.iUd. 
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finnneflf  of  mind*  One  dqy,-  as  he  was  dictatiiig  some  lettera.  a  bombiraisttiig 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  apartment,  his  secretary  dropped  nis  pen.  ^  What 
is  the  matter  t^  said  the  king,  with  a  degree  of  chagrin,  as  if  ashamed  thai 
any  one  belonging  to  him  should  be  capable  of  fear.  **  The  bomb!"  sighed 
ihe  intimidated  scribe,  unable  to  utter  another  word.  **  Write  onT  cried 
Charles,  with  an  air  of  indifference ;  «« what  relation  has  the  bomb  to  the 
letter  that  I  ain  dictating  T  But  he  was  soon  obliged  to  admit  less  heroic 
ideas.  After  two  desperate  attacks,  during  which  t^  king  of  Sweden  fought 
among  his  grenadiers,  like  a  private  man,  the  besiegers  made  IhemselTes 
masters  of  the  homwork.  The  grand  assault  was  every  moment  expected, 
and  Charies  was  determined  to  sustain  it ;  but  the  danger  of  Calling  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  being  a  second  time  made  pnsoner  from  his  obsti- 
nacy, induced  htm  to  -listen  to  the  entreaties  of  his  uriends,  and  quit  a  place 
which  he  was  no  longer  able  to  defend.  He  accordingly  embarked  in  a  small 
vessel,  that  was  fortunately  in  the  harbour;  and,  by  favour  of  the  night, 
passing  safely  through  the  Danish  fleet,  reached  one  of  his  own  ships,  which 
landed  him  in  Sweden.  (1)    Straisund  surrendered  next  day. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  not  choosing  to  visit  his  capital  in  his  present  unfor- 
tunate circumstances,  passed  the  winter  at  Carlscroon ;  from  which  he  had 
set  out,  in  a  very  different  condition,  fifteen  years  before,  animated  with  all 
the  high  hopes  of  a  youthful  hero,^ady  to  gjve  law  to  the  north,  and  who 
flattered  himself  with  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Those 
hopes  ought  now  to  have  been  moderated.  But  Charles  had  not  yet  learned 
to  profit  b]r  adversity.  And,  unhappily  for  his  subjects,  he  found,  in  his  dis- 
tress, a  minister  who  encouraged  his  most  extravagant  projects,  and  even 
suggested  new  schemes  of .  ambition.  This  was  the  baron  de  Goertz,  whom 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  and  who,  from  a  congeniality  of 
ideas,  became  the  ptuticular  favourite  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  after  his  return 
to  his  own  dominions.  To  such  a  king  and  such  a  minister,  nothing  seemed 
impossible.  When  all  Europe  expected  that  Sweden  would  be  invaded,  and 
even  overrun  4iy  her  numberless  enemies,  Charles  passed  over  into  Norway, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Christiana.  But  the  obstinate  defence  of  the 
citadel  of  Fredericshall,  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  approach  of  a  Danish 
army,  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  conquest. 

Meanwhile,  Wismar,  the  only  town  that  remained  to  Charies  on  the 
frontiers  of  Germany,  had  surrendered  to  the  Danes  and  Prussians;  who, 
jealous  of  the  Russians,  would  not  allow  them  so  much  a»to'be  present  at 
the  siege.  Of  this  jealousy,  which  alienated  the  czar's  mind  from  the  cause 
of  the  confederates,  and  perhaps  prevented  the  ruiQ  of  Si^eden,  Goertz  took- 
advantage.  He  ventured  to  advise  his  master  to  purchase  a  peace  from 
Russia  at  any  price ;  intimating,  that  the  forces  of  Charles  and  Peter,  when 
united,  would  be  able  to  strike  terror  into  all  Europe.  Nor  did  he  conceal 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  be  made,  in  order  to  procure  such  a  union.  He 
declared  that,  disgusted  as  the  czar  was  with  his  allies,  there  would  be  a  ne- 
cessity of  giving  up  to  him  many  of  the  provinces  to  Uie  east  and  north  of 
the  Baltic.  And  he  entreated  the  king  to  consider,  that  by  relinquishing 
those  provinces,  already  in  the  possession  of  Peter,  and  which  he  himself 
was  in  no  condition  to  recover,  he  mig^t  lay  the  foundation  of  his  future 
greatnes8.(3)  Pleased  with  this  mighty  project,  without  building  upon  it, 
Charies  furnished  his  minister  with  full  power  to  treat  with  the  czar,  or  any 
other  prince  with  whom  he  should  think  proper  to  negotiate. 

Goertz  accordingly,  by  himself  or  his  agents,  secretly  entered  into  nego- 
tiations, which  he  conducted  at  the  same  time  with  the  heads  of  the  English 
Jacobites,  and  with  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Madrid.  Alberoni,  the 
Spanish  minister,  a. man  of  the  most  boundless  ambition,  and  in  genius  not 
inferior  to  the  northern  statesman,  had  resolved  to  f^ace  the  pretender  on  the 
throne  of  Great  Britam;.and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  whose  zeal  knew  no 
bounds,  prqiected  a  marriage  between  that  prince  and  Anna  l>etrowna, 
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dauf^ter  of  the  e^r.  In'oomequence  of  these  intrignes,  count  GiUembeiy, 
the  Swedish  ambassador  At^  the  .court  of  London,  was  taken  into  custody, 
and  Goerti  in  Holland.  They  w«ra  set  at  liberty,  howeverf  after  an  impri- 
sonment of  six  months,  and  Goerix  renewed  his  negotiations  with  the  court. 
of  Russia.  Peter'  proceeded  cautiously :  but  conferences  were,  at  last,  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  in  the  island  of  Oeland ;  and  every  thing  seemed  to  pro- 
mise'the  conokision  of  a  treaty,  which  would  probably  have  changed  the 
face  of  afiairs  in  Europe,  wheii  an  unexpected  event,  foi^unately  for  the 
repose  of  mankind,  rendered  abortive  all  the  labours  of  ttie  baron  de  Goertae. 

ThiS'Was  the  death  of  the. king  of  Sweden..  Having  undertaken  a  second 
expedition  into  Norway,  instead  of  attempting  to  recover  any  of  his  fertile 
German  provinces,  he  sat  down  before  Fredericshall  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, when  the  ground,  was  as  hard  as  irOn,  and  the  cold  so  intense,  that  the 
soldiers  on  duty  frequently- dropped  down  dead.  In  order  to  animate  them, 
he  exposed  himself<to  aUfithe-tigocurof  the  climate,  aS' well  as  io  the  dangers 
of  the-steg^t  ateepitogr-^<*ft  itt' the  open  ;ahr,.oovered  only  with  his  cloak! 
Ond  night;  as*  he  Unm  vieiv^iBg  t}iem  canryiilg  on  their  approaches  by  star^ 
light,  he  watf  kitted  i]i!^;a4i^r-^und-ball,  from  a  eaniion  loaded  with  grape- 
anot. '  Though  he  e^ted*,'  without  a  groan,  the  moment  he  received  the  blow, 
he  had  instinctively-grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  was  found  with  hie 
hand  m  that  position,  so  truly  characteristic  of  his  mlnd.(l) 
'  No  prince  (lerhaps  ever  had  fewer  weaknesses,  or  possessed  so  many  emi- 
nent with  so  few  amiable  qualities,  as  Charles  XU.  of  Sweden.  Rigidly 
just,  but  void  of  lenity;  romantically  brave,  but  blipd  to  consequences  ;'pro* 
fusely  generous,  without  knowing  how  to  oblige;  temperate,  without  deli- 
cacy;  and  chaste  without  acquiring  the -praise  of  continence,  because  he 
seems  to  have  been  insensible  to  the  charms  of  the  sex;  a  stranger  to  the 
pleasures  of  society,  and  but  slightly  acquainted  with  books;,  a  Goth  in  his 
manners,  and  a  savage  in  his  resentments ;  resolute  even  to  obstinacy,  inex- 
orable in  vengeance,  and  inaccessible  to  sympathy,  he  has  little  to  conciliate 
our  love  or  esteem.  But  his  wonderful  intrepidity  and  perseverance  in  enter- 
prise, his  firmness  under  misfortuhe,  his  contempt  of  danger,  and  his  enthu- 
siastic passion  for  gloiry>  will  ever  command  our  admiration. 

The  death  of  Charles  was  considered  as  a  signal  for  a  general  cessation  of 
arms.  The  prince  of  Hesse,  who  commanded  under  the  king,  immediately 
raised  the  siege  of  Fredericshall,  and  led  back  the  Swedes  to  their  own 
country.    Nor  did  the  Danes  attempt  to  molest  them  on  their  march. (2) 

The  first  act  of  the  senate  of  Sweden,  after  being  informed  of  the  fate  of 
their  sovereign,  was  to  order  the  baron  de  Croertz  to  be  arrested ;  and  a  new 
crime  was  invented  for  his  destruction.  He  was  accused  of  having  '*  ilanr 
derousiy  misrepresented  the  nation  to  the  king  l"  He  had  at  least  encouraged 
Jthe  king  in  his  ambitious  projects,  which  had  brought  the  nation  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  He  had  invented  a  number  of  oppressive  taxes,  in  order  to  suppoit^ 
those  projects ;  and,  when  every  other  resource  failed,  he  had  advised  his^ 
master  to  ^\ye  to  copper  money  the  value  of  silver !  an  expedient  productive 
of  more  misery  than  all  the  former.  In  resentment  of  these  injuries,  Goertz, 
though  found  guilty  of  no  legal  crime,  was  condemned  io  lose  his  head,  and 
executed  at  the  foot  of  the  common  gidlows.(3) 

The  Swedes,  having  thus  gratified  their  veneeance,  at  the  expense  of  the 
repiitation  of  a  king  whose  memory  they  still  adore,  proceeded  to  the  regu- 
lation of  their  government.  By  a  free  and  voluntary  choice,  the  states  of 
the  kingdom  elected  Ulrica  Eleanora,  sister  of  Charles  XH.,  for  their  queen. 
But  they  obliffed  her  by  a  solemn  act,  to  renounce  all  hereditary  right  to  the 
crown,  that  she  might  hold  it  entirely  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people ;  while 


a)  Hitt-  Ckar.  XII  Uv.  vUi-    Mem.  de  Brmitdenb^f,  torn.  U.  v 

(!t)  JITmi.  de  Brandenbwrg^  torn.  II.  Thii  Bppear«nce  of  hannoiirbaa  lad  to  a  ganeral  boUer,  Ihst  tin 
kinc of  Sweden  fell  anrrlflM  to  tba  flDflkrinaor  his  own  rabjectf,  and  tbe  ftonof  bia enemka.  'Heli 
■aki  to  have  been  shot  with  a  bhuiderbiui,  oy  one  of  the  oflloera  of  his  imny.  But  no  proof  f3t  eoeh 
treainakaili  aver  been  prodaoed;  nor  have  aagr  oftleumittiioaBbeeooAredUiat  can  entiUakiobMoitaal 
aiediMltty. 
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rile  bonnd  h^ndft  by  the  most  sacred  oftths.  Beret  td^ktteaipl  I 
ment  of  arbitrary  power.  And  saerificinf « aoon  after*  the  Um  of  royahy  to 
coojogal  aiTection,  she  relinquiahed  the  crown  to  her  huaband,  the  prinee  of 
Hesse,  who  was  chosen  by  the  states,  and  BMNinted  the  throoe  on  the  nmm 
conditions  with  his  rdydl  consort. 

The  new  government  was  no  sooner  established  than  the  Swedes  taraed 
their  views-  towards  peace.  It  was  accordingly  brought  about  by  diffeieiil 
treaties.  One  with  the  king  of  Great  BriUin,  as  ^ctor  of  UanQver«  to 
whom  the  queen  of  Sweden  agreed  to  cede  the  dntchies  of  Bremen  and  Ver* 
den,  in  consideration  of  a  million  of  nx-doUars ;  another  with  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  restored  Stralsund  and  the  isle^of  Rogen,  and  kept  Stetin,  with 
the  isles  of  Usedom  and  Wollin;  aAd  a  third  wiUi  the  king  of  Denmark,  who 
retained  part  of  the  dotchy.of  Sleswick,  conquered  from  the  dnke  of  Holsteinv 
and  gave  up  Wisraar,  on  condition  that  the  fortifications  should  not  be  re- 
built.(l)  The  war  with  Russia  still  continued;  but  an  English  squaditm 
being  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Sweden,  the  csar  thought'  proper  to  recall  his 
fleet,  after  committing  the  mont  terrible  depredations  on  the  coasts  of  that 
kingdom.  New  negotiations  were  opened  at  Kystadt;  where  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  at  last  concluded  between  the  hostile  crowns,  by  which  the  csar 
was  left  in  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Livonia,  Esttmia,  and  Ingria,  with 
part  of  Carelia  and  part^f  Finland.(9) 

Peter  henceforth  took  the  title  of  emperor,  which  was  soon  formally  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  European  powers.  He  had  now  reached  tlie  highest 
point  of  human  greatness ;  but  he  was  yet  to  receive  an  increase  of  ^oryj. 
Persia  being  at  that  time,  as  almost  ever  since,  distracted  by  civfl  wan,  ha 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  lawful  prince,  Sha.Thamas  (whose  father 
had  been  murdered  and  his  throne  sei^sed  by  it  usuiper),  every  where  carrying 
terror' before  him.  And  in  return  for  this  seasonable  support,  as  well  as  to 
procure  his  future  protection,  the  new  sophi  put  him  in  possession  of  three 
provinces,  bordering  on  the  Caspian  sea,  which  composed  the  greater  part  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Medes. 

But  although  this  extraordinary  man  deserves  much  praise  as  a  warrior, 
and  was  highly  successful  as  a  conqueror,  extending  his  dominions  from  the 
most  southern  limits  of  the  Caspian  to  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  sea ;  though 
great  in  a  military  he  was  still  greater  in  a  civil  capacity.  As  he  had  visited 
England  and  Holland,  in  the  early  part  of  his  rei^n,  to  aoquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  useful  arts,  he  made  a  journey  into  France,  m  1717,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  those  which  are  more  imn^ediately  connected  with  elegance. 
A  number  of  ingenious  artists,  in  every  branch,  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
advantage,  followed  him  from  France,  to  settle  in  Russia.  -  And,  on  his  return 
to  Petersburg,  he  establislied  a  board  of  trade,  composed  partly  of  natives 
and  partly  of  foreigners,  in  order  that  justice  might  be  impartially  ad- 
ministered  to  all.  One  Frenchman  began  a  manu&ctory  of  plate-glass  for 
mirrora ;  another  set  up  a  loom,  for  working  rich  tapestry,  alter  the  manner 
of  the  Gobelines ;  and  a  third  succeeded  in  the  making  of  gold  and  silver 
lace :  linen  cloth  was  made  at  Moscow,  equal  in  fineness  to  that  of  the  Low 
Countries ;  and  the  silks  of  Persia  were  manufactured  at  Petersburg  in  as 
great  perfection  as  at  l8pahan.(3) 

Nor  was  the  attention  of  Peter,  in  a  civil  line,  confined  merely  to  arts  and 
manufactures.  He  extended  his  views  to  all  the  departments  of  ^vemment, 
and  to  every  beneficial  improvement.  A  lieutenant-general  of  police,  destined 
to  .preserve  order  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  was  now  appointed. 
In  consequence  of  this  salutary  instifution,  the  large  towts  were  freed  from 
the  nuisance  of  public  beggars ;  a  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  was 
established,  and  provision  made  for  the  education  of  youth.  The  same  wise^ 
policy  regulated  and  new  modelled  the  courts  pf  law,  while  it  corrected'  the 
abuses  in  religion.  The  great  canal,  which  joins  the  Caspian  sea.  to  the 
Baltic,  by  means  of  the  Wolga,  was  finished;  and  engineen  were  sent  ta 
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(the  toot  of  the  Rrasian  empire,  in  order  to  furoieh  ezaet  dmrts  of  it, 
that  amikind  night  be  made  acquainted  with  the  immenutyof  its  extent* 

But  Peter,  after  all  his  noble  inititutione,  and  hia  liberal  attempta  to  ciTiliae 
his  people,  was  himself  no  better  thao  an  enlightened  barbarian*  Inventive, 
bold,  aetire,  and  Inoefatigable,  he  waa  form^  for  lAicceeding  in  the  most 
difficult  undertakinga,  and  for  cofkoeiviag  the  most  magnificent  tlesigns;  but 
imiMing,  inqiatient,  Anrioos  under  the  inflaence  of  passion,  and  a  slave  to 
hu  own  arbitrary  will,  he  was  shamefully  prodigal  of  the  lives  of  his  suliiects, 
jsnd  nfever  endeavoured  to  combine  their  ease  or  happiness  with  his  glory  and 
peraonal  ^[Teatness.  He  aeemed  to  consider  them  as  made  soteljr  for  iiis,  not 
be  for  their,  aggrandiiem'^nt.  His  savage  ferocity  and  despotic  rigour  turned 
ttaelf  even  against  his  own  blood.  Alexis^  his  only  son  by  his  first  wife». 
Jiaving  led  ah  abandoned  course  of  life,' and  dtscoverra  an  inclination  to  ob- 
struct his  favourite  plan  of  civilization,  he  made  him  sign,  in  1718,  a  solemn 
lenunciatioa  of  his  rirht  to  the  crown.  And  lest  thai  deed  should  not  prove 
sufl&cieot  to  exclude  tneczarow  its  from  the  suocessioi^  he  assefnbled  an  ex- 
Jraordinaiy  court,  consisting  of  the  principal  Russian  nobility  ai^d  clergy, 
who  .condemned  that  unhappy,  though  seemingly  weak  and  dissolute  prince, 
to  euffer  death,— but  without  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
inflicted.(l)    Tne  event,  however^  took  place,  and  suddenly* 

Alexis  was  seiaed  with  strong  convulsions,  and  expired  soon  after  the 
dreadful  sentence  was  announced  to  him ;  butwhetber  in  consequence  of  the 
agony  ocGasione4  bv  such  alarming  intelligence,  or  by  other  means,  is  un- 
certain.(a)  We  only  know,  that  Peter  then  had,  by  bis  beloved  Catharine, 
an  infant  son,  who  bore  his  own  name,  and  wboaa  he  d^signe^  for  his  suc- 
oesaor ;  and  as  the  birth  of  this  son  had  probably  accelerated  the  prosecution, 
and  increased  the  severity,  of  the  proceedings  a^iost  Alexis,  whom  his  father 
had  before  threaten^  to  disinherit,  it  is  not  impossible  but  the  friends  of 
Catharine  might  hasten  the  death  of  the  same  prince,  in  order  to  save  the 
court  from  the  odium  of  his  public  execution,  and  the  emperor  from  the  ex- 
cruciating ructions  that  must  have  followed  such  an  awful  transaction. 

A  gentleman,  however,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  strongly  insinuates 
that  Alexis  was  taken  off  by  a  dose  of  poison,  administered  by  order  of  his 
father.<3)  And  a  writer  of  high  authority(4)  affirms,  that  the  czar,,  with  his 
own  hand,  cut  off  the  head  of  his  son.  But  probability,  as  Well  as  the 
general  character  of  Peter,  forbid  us  to  credit  such  narratives.  After  having 
taken  the  trouble  of  bHnging  to  a  public  trial  his  disobe4ient  son,  whom  he 
could  at  a  single  nod  have  got  privately  despatched ;  after  endeavouring  to 
vindiqate  his  conduct  to  the  world,  in  an  elaborate  declaration,  explaining  his 
motives  for  so  doing,  the  czar  was  too  wise  to  hazard  the  infamy  of  being 
reputed  an  assassin.  And  had  punishment,  whether  public  or  private,  been 
inflicted  on  the  czarowitz,  by  authority,  it  would  have  been  avowed.  The 
great,  the  imperious,  the  inexorable  Peter  would  have  scorned  to  hide  the 
rigour  of  his  justice  beneath  the  vefl  of  an  incidental  distemper,  or  to  fulfil 
the  sentence, of  the  law  by  a  preparation  of  poison  under  the  name  of  medi- 
cine. He  surely  meant  to  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  Alexis ;  but  he  was  too 
magnanimous  to  execute  as  a  cowardly  murderer,  what  he  could  command 
as  a  povereign  and  a  Judce.  The  life  of  that  prince  having  been  declared 
forfeited,  the  emperor  had  only  to  let  fall  the  suspended  blow.  He  had  no 
new  reproach  to  fear ;  all  Europe  being  already  acquainted  with  his  purpose, 
and  held  in  awful  expe<5tation  of  the  event. 

The  principal  crime  of  which  the  ill-fated  "Alexis  was  conyicted  (for  he 
was  questioned  even  as  to  bis  private  thoughts)  was  that  of  having  wiAed 
for  the  death  of  his  father !— If  the  eldest  sons  of  kings  were  all  to  be 
Judged  by  this  criterion,  few  palaces  would  be  free  from  blood.  Another 
atrocious  crime  was,  his  having  absconded  and'  taken  shelter  in  the  imperial 
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dominions ;  **  railing  asainst  us,"  bb^  Peter, ' "  his  faCher  and  hii  lord,  nvn* 
berless  calumnies  and  false  reports,  as  if  we  did  persecute  him,  and  that  even 
his  life  was  not  safe,  if  he  continued  with  ua.'^tiy  That  thefeatrs  of  the 
czarowitz  were  wbll  founded,  sufficiently  appeared,  when,  drawn  from  this 
Bsylum  on  a  promise  of  pardon,  he  was'  nrst  compelled  to  relinquish  his 
right  to  the  8ucce.ssion,  and  afterward  condemned  to  suffer  death. 

It  cannot  he  improper  here  to  observe,  that  although  Peter  bad  long  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  son  Alexis,  he  never  threatened  to 
disinherit  him,  until  he  had  a  near  prospect  of  issue  by  Catharine;  and  as 
his  first  letter  to  the  czarowitz  containing  such  threat  is  only  dated  a  few  days 
before  Ahe  was  delivered  of  a  son,  it  seems  very  ouesttonable,  whether  it 
V98  written  before  or  after  that  event  Then,  indeed,  he  spoke  out.  ^  I  am 
determined  at  last,*'  says  he,  ''to  signify  to  you  my  final  purpose;  willing, 
however,  to  defer  the  execution  of  it  for  a  tiQie,  to  See  if  you  will  teform. 
If  not,  know  that  I  am  resolved  to  deprive  you  of  the  succession,  as  I  would 
lop  off  a  useless  branch.^ — ^  We  cannot  in  conscience,"  adds  Peter  in  his 
declaration,  "leave  him  after  us  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Russia; 
foreseeinj^  that,  bv  his  vicious  courses,  he  would  entirely  duiroy  the  glory 
of  our  nation,  and  the  tafeiy  of  our  dominiofu,  which,  through  God*s  provi- 
dence, we  have  acquired  and  utahlithed  by  incessant  appUcaiumt  causing  our 
people  to  be  instructed  in  all  sorts  of  civU  and  tnUitary  sciences.^  This,  if 
mipartially  true,  might  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  disinheriting  a  son  and  heir 
of  empire,  but  not  surely  for  putting  him  to  death.  That  measure  could  only 
be  dictated  by  a  t3rTannical  and  jealous  policy,  in  order  to  prevent  his  dis- 
turbing the  government  under  the  legal  successor. 

The  death  of  the  czah)witz,  whatever  might  be  its  cause,  was  soon  fol^ 
lowed  bv  that  of  young  Peter;  whom  the  emperor,  on  the  renunciation  of 
Alexis,  had  ordered  his  subjects,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  to  acknowledge 
as  lawAil  heir  to  the  crown,  "  by  oath  before  the  holy  altar,  upon  the  holy 
Gospels,  kissing  the  cross  !**  But  Catharine  continued  nevertheless  to 
maintain  her  ascendant  over  the  violent  temper  and  ungovernable  spirit  of 
her  husband.  That  ascendant  was  truly  extraordinary.  One  da^,  in  the 
height  of  his  passion,  and  in  order  to  display  the  omnipotence  of  his  pOwer, 
Peter  broke  a  magnificent  mirror.  "  See,"  said  he,  "  how  with  one  stroke  of 
my  hand  I  can,  in  a  moment,  reduce  that  glass  to  its  original  dust  !^-^ 
**  True,"  replied  Catharine,  coolly,  "  you  have  destroyed  the  finest  ornament 
of  your  palace ;  but  will  the  absence  of  that  ornament  improve  the  beauty 
of  the  imperial  mansion?**  The  czar*s  choler  instantly  subsided.  The 
very  souna  of  her  voice  was  sufficient  to  calm  his  rage,  when  no  other  person 
dutst  approach  him. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  eventual  succession  of  the  czarina,  Peter  himself,  after 
his  return  from  his  Persian  expedition,  assisted  personally  at  her  solemn 
coronation.  That  ceremony,  the  meaning  of  which  was  well  understood, 
added  great  weight  to  the  already  respectable  character  of  Catharine ;  so 
that,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1725,  she  qui- 
etly succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  reigned  in  a  manner  becoming  of  the  widow 
of  Peter  the  Great(2) 

The  foUowingJines,  which  aro  commonly  quoted  as  part  of  the  czar*8  epi 
taph,  form  a  panegyric  not  unworthy  of  him : 

**  Let  Antiquity  be  dumb, 

^'  Nor  boast  her  ALzxiimkR  or  her  Cjbsmu 

**  How  easy  was  Victory 

"  To  Leaders  who  Were  foUoWed  by  Heroes ! 

**  And  whose  Soldiers  felt  a  noble  Disdain 

**  At  being  thought  less  vigilant  than  their  Generals ! 

Czar  t  DtUrathn, 

I  uu  wmlbltt  tbat  a  leM  faToursble  account  of  the  latter  yean  of  Catbariiw  ha^  btea  0ym  fef 
iOBM  lateiraveltort ;  but  tbe  tongue  of  aeaadal  !■  buav  In  avfqrcouwrjr,  sndtimvdlan  ancMBJMi^ 
BOrt  lAduMitoga  In  odlecilog  dafamaioiy  anccdotaa. 
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"^yniotntfM  PktceJintknewRuif 

**  Found  Subjectis  base  and  inactive» 

^  Unwarlike,  unlearned,  untractable, 

^  Neither  covetous  of  Fame  nor  feariess  of  Ddiiger ; 

,**  Creatures  und^r  the  name  of  Men, 

**  But  with  Qualities  inther  brutal  than  rational  1 

"Yet  even  these 

'^He  polished  from  their  native  Ruggedness ; 

'/  "And  breaking  out,  like  a  new  Sun, 

"  Tq  illuminate  the  Minds  of  a  People, 

"  Dispelled  their  Night  of  hereditary  Darkness ; 

^  And,  by  the  Force  of  his  invincible  Influence, 

"  Taught  them  to  conquer 

•*  Even  the  Conqueron  fjf  Crermamy. 

"Other  Princes  have  commanded  victorious  Armies ; 

"  Prrsa  the  Gbiat  created  them.'* 

'fhts  paneffjrric  would  have  been  as  just  as  it  is.  elegant,  had  Peter  not  left 
the  body  of  hm  people  as  he  found  them,  in  a  state  of  the  most  street  servi- 
tude to  the  nobles,  who  are  themselves  every  moment  at  the  mercy  of  the 
capricious  will  of  the  sovereign.-  These  evils,  which  still  in  some,  measure 
remain,  inust  bie  effectually  eradicated,  before  the  Russian  empire  can  attain- 
to  any  high  degree  of  population,  culture,  or  general  civilization. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

Oentral  Fltw  rf  the  Affbirs  cf  Europe,  from  the  Dea;th  ofhewte  ITF.,  m  1715, 
toihie  Deaih  <f  the  Emperor  Charlee  VI,  in  1740. 


great 
The' 


Tbb  period  on  which  we  are  now  entering  is  happily  distinguished  by  few 

eat  events;  for  great  events  are  generally  connected  with  great  calamities. 

le  war,  that  had  so  long  ravagea  the  finest  part  of  Europe,  had  ceased  at 
the  p^ciB  of  Utrecht,  and  discord  seemed  to  have  left  the  earth  with  the  rest- 
less spirit  of  Lewis  XIV. ;  but  a  certain  degree  of  agitation  remainedi  like  the 
rolling  of  the  waves  after  a  storm. 

The  progress  of  the  rebellion  in  Great  Britain,  against  the  authority  of 
George  I.,  and  with  a  view  of  restoring  the  family  of  Stuart,  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  trace.  The  8})eedy  and  fortunate  suppression  of  that  rebel- 
lion, as  must  ever  be  the  case  in  all  free  governments,  mcreased  the  influence 
of  thecrowh.  The  whig  ministry,  no  longer  under  any  apprehensions  from 
the  encroachments  of  sriiitrary  power,  and  wiUing  utterly  to  'crush  their  po- 
litical enemies,  without  foreseeing  the  stab  they  were  giving  to  public  liberty, 
framed  a  bill  for  repealing  the  triennial  act  (latel3^  thought  essential,  by 
their  own  party,  to  the  freedom  of  the  English  constitution),  and  for  eactend- 
ing  the  durai  on  of  parliamenis  to  the  term  of  seysit  teaks.  This  bill, 
though  warmly  opposed  by  the  tories  (who  now,  in  contradiction  to  their 
principles,  took  the  popular  side  of  all  questions),  $nd  by  many  independent 
and  unprejudiced  memoera  of  both  houses^  was  carried  by  a  great  m^yority: 
and  the  king,  by  the  uniform  support  of  the  whigs,  ^ho  in  their  love  of 

g>wer  forgot  thieir  republican  maxims,  found  himself  firmly  seated  on  the 
ritish  throne. 

The  authority  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  during  the  mino- 
Tity  of  Lewis  XV.,  was  yet  less  perfectly  estabhshed.  He  had  a  powerful 
Ikction  to  struggle  with ;  and  therefore  judged  it  prudent  to  strengtnen  him- 
self by  alliances.  But  it  will  be  proper,  my  dear  Philip,  before  I  enter  into 
the  particulars  of  those  alliances,  to  turn  your  eye,  for  a  moment,  towards  an- 
other quarter  6f  Europe. 
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The  Turks,  who  kie  f9r  from  being  fKOfoand  politiciaiis,  happily  remained 
quiet  while  the  Christian  pnnoee  were  most  deefdy  embioiled  among  them- 
selves ;  but  no  sooner,  was  the  general  peaee  concloded,  than  Achniet  IIL 
commenced  hostilities  again^tlMr  Venetians,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
Morea,  or  ancient  Peloponnesus.  The  emperor  Charfes  VL  as  guarantee  of 
the  treaty  of  Carlowita,  by  which  this  territory  had  been  assigned  to  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  was  bound,  in  honour,  to  declare  war  against  the  Tuiks 
for  infringing  it : — and  the  pope,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  infidels, 
urged  his  imperial  mi^esty  to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  Christendom.  Charles 
accordingly  assembled  a  powerful  army,  under  the  celebrated  prince  Eugene; 
who  passed  the  Danube,  and  defeated  the  grand  Tizier  Ali,  at.Peterwaradin* 
The  year  foflowing  the  same  general  undertook  the  siege  of  Belgrade.  The 
Turks  advanced  to  its  relief,  and  besieged  him  in  his  camp.  His  danger  was 
imminent:  but  military  skiU  and  disciplined  valour  triumphed  ever  numbers 
and  savage  ferocity.  He  sallied  out  of  his  intrenchments ;  and  falling  sud- 
denly upon  the  enemy,  routed  them  with  great  slaughter,  apd  look  their  can- 
non, baggage,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  their  camp.  Belgrade  surren- 
dered immediately  after. 

The  consequence  of  these  two  victories  was  the  peace  of  Passarowit?,  by 
which  the  pone  ceded  to  the  emperor  Belgrade  and  all  the  Bannat  of  Temes- 
waer.  But  the  Venetians,  on  whose  account  the  war  had  been  undertaken, 
did  not  recover  th^r  possessions  in  Greece:  the  Moiea  was  left,  and  still 
remains  in  the  hands  oi  the  Turks. 

What  time  the  aro^s  of  the  emperor  were  employed  against,  the  infidels,  a 
new  enemy  was  rising  up  against  him  in  Christendom,  and  even  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  church.  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  having  lost  his  0rst 
queen,  Maria  Louisa  of  Sav^y,  had  married,  in  17 14,  Elizabeth  Famese,  pre- 
sumptive heiress  to  the  dutcmeaof  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Tnscanv,  with  all 
the  territories  belonging  to  them.  This  marrii^e,  which  not  a  little  alarmed 
the  emperor,  was  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  intrigues  pf  Alberoni,  an 
Italian  priest,  and  a  native  of  Placenza^  who  soon  rose  to  the  highest  favour 
at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  was  honoured  by  the  pope  with  a  cu^inal's  hat. 
The  princess  Ursini,  who  had  long  directed  all  things  in  Spain,  and  wIks  it 
is  said,  might  have  shared  the  throne,  had  she  not  hoped  to  govern  more  abso- 
lutely, and  less  invidiously,  by  means  of  another,  was  now  ordered  to  ouit  the 
kingdom.  The  new  queen,  who  was  a  woman  of  spirit,  governed  alone  her  too 
easy  husband,  and  Alberoni  governed  the  queen,  by  flattering  hec  ambition.<l) 

The  bold,  rather  than  correct,  or  illuminated  genius  of  that  mimster,  made 
him  form  the  most  extraordinary  projects.  The  principal  as  well  as  most 
rational  of  these,  though  in  itself  sufficiently  romantic,  was  to  recover  all  th^ 
territories  that  Spain  had  ceded  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  but  more  especially 
her  Italian  dominions.  This  idea  seems  to  have  occupied  the  mind  of  Albe- 
roni when  he  negotiated  the  marriage  of  Philip  V«  with  the  princess  of 
Parma,-  whose  interest  in  Italy  was  great,  and  for  whose  offspring  those  spe- 
culative conquests  were  designed,  as  all  hopes  of  their  succeeding  to  Uie 
Spanish  monarchy  wjere  cut  off"  by  the  children  of  the  first  bed.  In  order  to 
enable  him  to  execute  that  ambitious  project,  which  was  highly  flattering  to 
the  iqueen,  he  laboured  iiidefatigably,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  success, 
to  put  the  Spanisl)  finances  on  a  respecUble  footing,  while  he  new  modelled 
and  greatly  augmented  both  the  army  and  navy. 

Alberoni,  however,  did  not  rely  merely  on  the  resources  of  Spain  for  ^ 
execution  of  so  great  an  undertaking.  He  extended  his  negotiations  and 
intrigues  to  every  court  in  Europe.  He  endeavomred  to  engage  the  Turksi 
notwithstanding  their  losses,  to  continue  the  war  against  the  emperor,  whom 
he  meant  to  strip  of  his  Italian  conquests.  He  persuaded  Philip  V.  that  his 
renunciation  was  invalid,  and  that  ,he  had  still  a  better  right  than  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  not  onl^  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  case  of  the  death  pf  Lewia 
XV.  without  male  issue,  but  also  to  the  regency  during  the  minority  of  that 

'  (1)  Meki.  d»  Jfi^a$9,  torn.  UL  ' 
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pnnoe .    In  kopM  of*  biiQging  about  this  imiportant  T6vdQticm»  aad  beooming 
prime  mmister  of  both  ^nuace  and  Spain,  be  accordingly  inflamed  the  Firenm 
maleooQtenta.    tie  alao  encouraged  the  Scottish  jacobitee^  with  whoaji  he 
held  a  secret  correepondences  and  he  bad  Ibmed  a  scheme,  in  coiy  unction  ' 
with  the  duke  of  Onnond,  the  baron  de  Goertx,  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, . 
who  thirsted  after  reveoge  on  the  house  of  .Hanoyer»  of  acquiring  a  new  and 

g^werfttl  ally  to  his  master*  by  placmg  the  pretender  on  the  throne,  of  Gieat 
ritain.    But  all  these  dazzling  projects  aoon  vanished  into  anr,  and  this  me- 
teor of  a  moment  disappeared  with  them. 

We  have  already  seen  in  what  manner  the  intrigues  of  the  baron  de  Goerta 
were  defeated,  by  the  seizure  of  the  papers  of  Gyllemburg,  the  Swedish 
ambassador  at  the  coart  of  England,  and  the  subsequent  death  of  Charles 
Xir.  Thoae  of  AUie'roni  were  defeated,  in  like  manner,  by  the  seizure  of  the 
papers  of  prince  CeUamar,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France. 
The  project  of  prince  Cellamar  and  his  confederates  was,  to  land  a  body  of 
Spanish  troops  in  Brittany,  in  order  to  favour  the  assembling, the  malecon* 
tents  of  Poitou;  to  seize  the  person  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  oblige  him 
to  resign  the  reffency  to  PhiUp  V.  On  the  discov.ery  of  this  plot,  cardinal 
Polignic,  one  of  the  principal  conspirators,  was  confined  to  his  abbey  f  the 
duke  and  dutchess  of  Maine  were  taken  into  custody ;  the  prince  de  Dorabes  and 
the  eount  d'Eu  were  ordered  to  retire  fmrn^purt ;  the  Spanish  ambassador  was 
conducted  to  the  frontiers ;  Ave  gentlemen  of  firit(any  were  executed,  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans  found  hia  auUu>rity  thencefoith  more  firmly  establiBhed.(  1) 

The  formerly  precarious  state  <h  that  authority,  and  the  dangerous  in*  . 
trigues  of  Alb^ni,  had  induced  the  regent  of  France,  in  1718;  ta  enter  Into  ' 
a  league  with  England  and  pniiaii(| «  and  the  violent  ambition  of  the  court 
of  Spain,  which  seemed  to  know  no  bounds,  no^  disposed  those  thk^ee  powers, 
in  conjunction  with  the  emperor,  to  form  the  famous  Quadsuplb  Aluahcb, 
as  a  dyke  against  its  fury^  After  the  articles  which  provided  fOr  the  niain- 
taining  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  principid  stipulations  in  that  treaty  were, 
That  the  dale  of  Savoy,  in  consideration  of  certain  places  in  Italy,  should 
exchange  with  the  emperor  the  island  of  Sicily  for  that  of  Sardinia,  of  which  he 
should  take  Ihe  regal  title :  and  that  the  emperor  should  confer  on  Don  Carlos, 
Udestson  of  the  young  queen  of  Spain,  .the  investiture  of  the  dutchie$  of  Parma, 
Placenza,  and  Tuscany,  on  the  death  of  the  present  possessors  without  issue. 
This  formidable  fiance  made  no  alteration  in  the  temper  of  Albieroni. 
The  article  that  regarded  the  eventual  succession  of  Don  Carlos  was  rejected 
with  scorn  by  the  Spanish  court,  which  had  already  taken  possession  of  Sar 
dinia,  under  pretence  of  assisting  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks,  and 
of  great  part  of  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  conseqiience  of  this  obstinacy, 
and  of  these  unprovoked  hoatilities,  was  a  declaration  of  war  against  Spain, 
by  France  and  England. 

But,  before  that  measure  was  embraced,  every  method  had  been  tried, 
though  inefibctually,  to  adjust  matters  by  negotia,tion :  Alberoni  sought  only 
(o  gain  time,  by  amusing  the  ministers  of  the  two  crowns.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever,  suceeed  m  his  sememe.  George  L,  even  while  he  negotiated,  sent  a 
poweifttl  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  under  sir  George  Byng,  who,  being 
▼eoled  wiUi  veiy  ample  powers,  and  finding  every  proposal  to  induce  the 
,  Bpttoiaids  to  accede  to  a  cessation  of  arms  treated  with  disdain,  proceeded 
(o  execute  his  ultimate  instructions.  He  accordingly  engaged  the  Spanish  . 
fleet  sear  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  took  or  destroyed  twenty-one  ships  out  of 
twenty-seven,  fourteen  of  which  were  of  the  line ;  yet  could  he  not  prevent 
the  Spanish  troops,  commanded  by  the  marquis  de  Leda,  from  making  them- 
selves inasters  of  the  citadel  of  Messina,  the  town  having  surrendered  before 
his  arrivjal.  But  by  his  activity  in  transporting  Qerman  troops  into  Sicily, 
both  the  town  and  citadel  were  soon  recovered :  and  the  Spaniards  made 
overtima  for  evacuating  the  irtand.  The  recovery  of  Sicily  was  followed 
by  tbe  surrender  of  Sarmnia. 

'  (l}]>«ksorB«rwiek'»JMNii  tqLB.    Mm  itBrmUiikitrg,  vm.lL 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  dnke  of  Berwick  conducted  a  French  anny  towards 
the  frontiers  of  SpflJiu  and  made  himeeif  master  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Font- 
arabia;  the  duke  of  Ormond  failed  in  his  attempt  to  land  a  Spanish  army  in 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  dnke  of  Berwick,  having  made  preparations  for  open- 
ing the  next  campaign  with  the-  siege  of  Roses  and  Pampeluna,  Philip  V« 
acceded  to  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  quadruple  alliance,  and  Alberoni  was 
di8graced.(l) 

While  this  Italian  priest,  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  formerly  the  corate  of 
a  petty  village  near  Parma,  was  ambitiously  attempting  to  change  the  poli- 
tical state  of  Europe,  a  .pe^t  and  real  change  was  brought  about  in  the 
commercial  worid,  in  the  finances  of  nations  and  the  fortunes  of  individuals, 
by  a  Scottish  adventurer,  named  John  Law.  Professionally  a  gamester,  and 
a  calculator  of  chances,  Law  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  ms  native  countiy, 
for  having  killed  his  antagonist  in  a  duel.  '  He  visited  several  .parts  of  the 
continetit :  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
confusion  into  which  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.  had  thrown  the  French 
finances.  -  To  remedy  that  evil  appeared  a  task  worthy'  of  his  daring  geniu%:— 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  could  accomplish  it  The  greatness  of  the 
idea  recommended  it  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whose  bold  spirit  and  sanguine 
temper  induced  him  to  adopt  the  wild^t  projects. 

La\Vs  scheme  was,  by  speedily  paying  off  the  immense  national  debt,  to 
clear  the  public  revenue  of  the  enormous  mterest  that  absorbed  it.  The  in- 
trocluction  of  paper-credit  could  alone  effect  this  amazing  revolution,  and 
the  exigencies,  of  the  state  seemed  to  require  such  an  expedient.  Law  ac- 
cordingly established  a  bank,  which 'was  soon  declared  royal,  and  united  with 
the  Mississippi  or  West  India  company,  from  whose  commerce  the  greatest 
riches  were  expected,  and  which  soon  swallowed  up  all  the  other  trading 
companies  in  the  kingdom.  It  undertook  the  management  of  the  trade  to  the 
coast  of  Africa ;  it  also  obtained  the  privileges  of  the  old  East  India  company, 
founded  by  the  celebrated  Colbert,  which  &d  gone  to  decay,  and  given  upite 
trade  to  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo ;  and  it,  at  length,  engrossed  Sie  farming 
of  the  national  taxes. 

The  Mississippi  company,  in  a  word,  seemed  established  on  sndi  solid  foun- 
dations, and  preghant  with  such  vast  advantages,  that  a  share  in  ite  stock  rose 
to  above  twenty  times  its  original  value.  The  cause  of  this  extraordinaiy 
rise  deserves  to  be  traced. 

It  had  long  been  believed,  on  the  doubtful  relations  of  travellers,  that  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  driver  Mississippi  contained  inexhaustible 
treasures.  Law  availed  himseif  of  this  credulity,  and  end^voured  to  en- 
courage it  by  mysterious  ireports.  It  was  whispered,  as  a  secret,  that  the 
celebrated,  but  supposed  fabulous  mines  of  St.  Barbe,  had  at  length  been  dis- 
covered ;  and  that  they  were  much  richer  than  even  fame  had  reported  them. 
In  order  to  give  the  greater  weight  to  this  deceitful  rumour,  a  number  of 
miners  were  sent  out  to  Louisiana,  to  dig,  as  was  pretended,  the  abundant 
treasure ;  with  a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  defend  them  against  the  Spa- 
niards and  Indians,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  precious  produce  of  their  toils  \ 

The  impression  which  this  stratagem  made  upon  a  nation  naturally  UyuA 
of  novelty  is  altogether  astonishing.  Eyer3rone  was  eager  to  obtain  a  shaie 
in  the  stock  of  the  new  company :  the  Minunppi  Mtketm  became  the  grand 
object  and  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  pursuits.fS)  Even  Law  himself,  deceived 
by  his  own  calculations,  and  intoxicated  witn  the  public  folly,  had  fabricated 

(1)  Duke  of  Berwick**  Mem.  toI.  H.    Mnu  d»  Bvademkurg^  Vom.  il. 

(2)  The  adventurers  were  not  ntisfied  with  a  bare  aaaodiition  with  die  eompAnj,  which  had  obtmlned 
tfie  dIapoeiiVof  thai  Sne  country.  The  fimiHleiora  were  applied  to  Aom  all  quartef*  Ibr  laige  traeta  of 
land  for  plani«ikM»:  which,  it  waa  rtpreaanced,  would  yield,  in-  a  few  yean,  a  hundred  tiiMa  Uia  aun 
neceasary  to  be  laid  oat  upon  them.  The  richeat  and  moat  intetlUent  men  in  the  nation  were  the  nioei 
forward  in  ihnkiiig  iheae  purchaaea;  and  such  as  could  not  ailbrd  to  become  purehaaera,  aollcitad  the 
nanagementof  planutiona,  or  even  to  be  eoiployed  in  eulilvatlag  them  !~Di|riD|  this  general  tnflituation,  all 
panoiis  who  nfiered  tliemselvea,  whether  natives  or  foreignenL  were  promiscuously  and  carelessly  crowded 
into  ships,  and  landini  on  the  burning  sands  of  the  BHozl,  a  district  In  Weat  Florida,  between  Penaaeota 

Kd  the  mouth  of  the  MiaslsBippi,  where  a  French  aettlement  had  bean  inconsiderately  formed,  and  wbera 
!ae  unhappy  men  perished  In  thousands,  of  want  and  vexation;  the  nlserable  victioMof  apoUtkalim 
poatura,  and  of  their  own  bHad  ayiditj^Tltaynal,  JSsl.  FAitet.  iC  MiCifas,  llv.  ZTi. 
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80  many  notesy  that  the  chimeiical  value  of  the  fundsyin  1719,  exeeeded  fooN 
score  times  tiie  real  value  of  the  current  coin  of  the  kingidomy  which  waa 
almoeC  all  tn4he  hands  of  gOTemmeiit. 

This  profusion  of  paper*  in  which  onlv  the  xlebts  of  the  state  were  paid  off, 
ifarst  occiisioned  suspicion,  tod  afterward  spread  k  general  alarm.  The  late 
financiers,  in  conjunciion  with  the  ffreat  hankers,'  Exhausted  the  royal  bank, 
by  continually  drawing  upon  it  for  lar^  sums.  Eveiy  one  wanted  to  con- 
vert his  notes  into  cash;  but  the  disproportion  of  specie  was  immense,  ^ 
Public  credit  sunk  at  once ;  and  a  tyrannical  edict,  forbidding  private  persons 
to'keep  bv  them  above  &ve  hundred  livres,  served  only  to  crush  it  more  effect- 
ually, and  to  inflame  the  injured  and  insulted  nation  against  the  regent  Law, 
who  had  been  appointed  comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  and  loaded  with 
respect,  was  now  execrated  and  obliged  to  fly  from  a  country  he  had  beg- 
gared, without  enriching  himself,  in  order  to  discharge  the  debts  of  the 
crown.  (1)  The  distress  of  the  kingdom  was  so  great,  and  the  public  cre- 
ditors so-numerous,  that  government  was  under  the  necessity  of  affording  theid 
relief.  Upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand  sufferers,  chieiiy  fathers  of  fami- 
lies, presented  their  whole  fortunes  in  paper ;  and  government,  afterliquidating 
these  debts,  which  are  said  to  have  originaUy  amounted  to  a  sum  too  mere-' 
diUe  to  be  named,  charged  itself  with^the  enormous  debt  of  sixteen  hundred 
and  thirty-one  million  of  livres,  to  be  paid  in  specie.(3) 
'  Thus  ended  in  France  the  famous  Mississippi  schkmb;  so  ruinous  to  the 
fortune  of  individuals,  but  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  state,  whii^n  it  relieved 
irom  an  excessive  load  of  debt,  though  it  threw  the  finances,  for  a  time,  intq 
the  utmost  disorder.  lis  effects,  however,  were  not  confined  to  that  kingdom. 
Many  foreigners  had  adventured. in  the  French  funds,  and  the  contagion  of 
stock-Jobbing  infected  other  nations.  Holland  received  a  slig-ht  sho^ ;  but 
its  violence  was  more  peculiarly  reserved  for  England,  where  it  appeared  in 
a  variety  of  forms,  ana  exhausted  all  its  fury.  The  South  Ssa  sohkmk,  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  that  of  Law,  first  excited  the  avidity  of  the  nation. 
Bur  it  will  be  necessary,  befote  I  enter  upon  that  subject,  to  give  some  ac- 
count.of  the  nature  of  the  ttodu,  and  the  rise  of  the  South  Sea  company. 

Nothing,  my  dear  Philip,  is  so  much  talked  of  in  London,  or  so  little  un- 
derstood, as  the  RATIONAL  DBBT,  the  pvBLic  ruNDs,  and  the  stocks:  I  shall, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  give  you  a  general  idea  of  them.  The  ncUioml  dM 
is  the  residue  of  those  immense  sums  which  government  has,  in  times  of  exi- 
gency, been  obliged  to  raise  by  way  of  voluntary  loan,  for  the  public  service, 
beyond  what  the  annual  revenue  of  the  crown  could  supply,  and  which  the, 
state  has  not  hitherto  found  it  convenient  to  pay  off.  The  public  Jwuh  con- 
sist of  certain  ideal  aggregations,  or  masses  of  the  money  thus  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  government,  together  with  the  general  produ)ce  of  the  taxes  ap- 
propriated by  parliament  to  pay  the  interest  of  that  money ;  and  the  surplu^-of 
these  taxes,  which  have  always  been  more  than  sufficient  to  answer  the  charge 
Bpon  them,  composes  what  is  called  the  swkino  fund,  as  it  was  ori^nally  in- 
tended to  be  applied  towards  the  reduction,  or  sinking  of  the  national  debt. 
The  9todu  are  the  whole  of  this  public  and  funded  debt;  which,  being  divided 
into  aa  infinity  of  portions  or  shares,  bearing  a  known  interest,  but  different 
in  the  different  funds,  ma^  be  readily  transferred  from  one  person  to  another, 
and  converted  into  cash  for  the- purposes  of  business  or  pleasure,  and  which 
rise  or  fall  in  value  according  to  the  plenty  or  acarcity  of  money  in  the  nation, 
or  the  opinion  the  proprietors  have  ot  the  security  of  public  credit. 

Such  IS  the  present  state  of  the  stocks ;  which  are  subject  to  little  flnctua* 
tion,  except  in  times  of  national  danger  or  calamity.  For  as  the  public  cre- 
ditors have  long  given  up  all  expectation  of  ever  receiving  their  capital  from 
government,  the  stocks  are  not  much  affected  by  great  national  prosperity, 
unless  when  attended  with  a  sudden  or  extraordinary  influx  of  money.  A 
strong  probability,  amounting  to.a  speculative  cenaintv,  that  the  interest  of 
Ihe  natiOT^^  debt  will  continue  to  be  regularly  paid,  without  any  farther  reduc- 

(l)  Volt«ln,Bm7iiil,aiidoUierFr«iicbaiiUidn.  '    on  Voltali^ 
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iion,  nMwt  ratee  thd  «tpeks  neaiiy  as  high  as  they  can  go ;  and  this  is  the 
oominon  effeet  of  peace  and  iraoauiUtty.  Formerly,  however,  the  case  was 
otherwise.  The  loans  were  chiemr  made  hy  corpoimtions,  or  great  ppmpst- 
nies  of  merehants ;  who,  besides  the  stipulated  interest  were  indolged  with 
certain  coimnercial  adyantages.  To  one  of  those  eompuiies  was  granted,  in 
1711,  the  monopoly  of  a  profected  trade  to  the  Spanish  setdements  on  the 
Soifth  Sea,  an  enth«  freiedom  to  visit  which,  it  was  supposed,  England  would 
obtun,  either  from  the  house  of  Austna,  or  that  of  Bourbon,  in  consequence 
of  the  prodigious  successes  of  the  i^ar.       - 

At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  no  such  freedom  was  obtained.  But  the  assiento, 
or  contract  for  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with  negroes,  conveyed  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  commercial  treaty  with  Philip  V.  as  Well  as  the  sin^ar 
privilege  of  sending  annually  to  the  fair  of  Porto  Bello  a  ship  of  five  hundred 
tons  burden,  laden  with  European  commodities,  was  vested  exclusively  in  the 
SovTH  Sba  compaht.  By  virtue  of  this  contract,  British  factories  were  esta* 
blished  at  Carthagena,  Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Buenos  Ayres,  aod  other  Spanish 
settlements:  and  the  company  was  farther  permitted  to  freight,  in  the  ports 
of  the  South  Sea,  vessels  of  four  hundred  tons  burden,  in  order  to  convey  its 
negroes  to  all  the  towns  on  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  to  equip  them  as 
it  pleased ;  to  nominate  the  commandws  of  them,  and  to  bring  back  the  pro* 
duce  of  its  sales  in'  gold  or  silver,  without  being  subject  to  any  duty  of  im- 
port or  export.(l) 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  aeents  of  the  British  South  Sea  company,  under 
cover  of  the  importation  which  they  were  authorized  to  make  by  the  ship 
sent  annually  to  Porto  Bello,  poured  in  their  commodities  on  the  Spanisn 
colonies,  without  limitation  or  reserve.  Instead  of  a  vessel  of  ^ye  hundred 
totis  burden,  as  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  they  usoslly  employed 'one  of  a 
thousand  tons,  exclusive  of  water  and  provisions:  she  was  accompanied  by 
three  or  four  smaller  vessels,  which  suf^lied  her  wants,  and  mooring  in  some, 
neighbourinff  creek,  furnished  her  clmdestinely  with  fresh  bales,  of  goods,  in 
order  to  replace  such  as  had  been  previously  sold.(3) 

By  these  various  advantages,  the  profits  of  the  South  Sea  oompanybecamfe 
excessively  great,  and  the  public  supposed  them  yet  greater  tlian  they  really 
were.  Encouraged  by  such  fiivourable  circumstances,  and  by  the  general 
spirit  of  avaricious  enterprise,  sir  John  Blount,  one  of  the  directors,  who 
had  been  b^d  a  scrivener,  was  tempted  to  project,  in  1719,  the  infamous 
South  Sea  sobbmb.  Under  pretence  of  enabling  government  te  pay  off  the 
national  debt,  by  lowering  the  interest,  and  reducing  all  the  funds  into  one, 
he  proposed  that  the  South  Sea  company  should  become  the  sole  puUic 
creditor. 

A  scheme  so  plausible,  and  so  advantageous  to  the  state,  was  readily 
adopted  by  the  mnustr^,  and  soon  received  tne  sanction  of  an  act  of  pariia* 
ment.  The  purport  of  this  act  was.  That  the  South  Sea  company  should  be 
authorized  to  buy  up,  fronn  the  several  proprietors,  all  the  funded  debts  of 
the  crown,  which  then  bore  an  interest  of  five  per  emi. ;  and  that,  after  the 
expiration  of  six  years,  the  interest  should  be  reduced  to  four  per  cenL  and 
the  capital  be  redeemable  by  parliament.(3)  But  as  the  directors  could  not 
be  supposed  possessed  of  money  sufficient  for  so.  great  an  undertaking,  they 
were  empowered  to  raise  it  by  difl^rent  means;  and  particularly  by  opentngr 
books  of  subscription,  and  granting  annuities  to  such  public  creditors  as 
should  think  proper  to  exchange  the  securiitf  of  the  crtmm  for  that  g(  the 
S(»(dh  Sea  company,  with  the  emo/umentf  which  might  result  from  Uieir  com- 
merce,(4)  '  ' 

y^hile  this  Bffelr  was  in  agitation,  ttie  stock  of  the  South  Sea  company  rose 

(I)  AndwMi'i MRtU of  Otmmu ot^TAfL 

(8)  Id.  Ibid.    See  aim  tU>bermn*t  Hist.  ^  Amtriea,  teok  vHI.  (?)  See  the  printed  act 

(4)  TbeM  emoluinentfl,  a*  we  have  already  Men,  were  very  great;  yet  so  intBlllfeni  a  writer  w  Dr. 
Bmolleu  baa  wid,  ••  Timt  in  the  Kbeme  of  l^w  trieie  was  MHuiMv  •i^ 


LMtMcaa  promiMd  9»me  mdvmntags ;  but  the  Sooth  Sea  tebeme  promlaed  «•  MSMMretci  Mdoantagt  of 
gL!!!!fyjy!^,!.Ay^  '^ ^V-  ^'  »*)    aoU>MeaieineaoftlietrMj|eit.talgnta  ta  bt  laadopwof 
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Amn  one  hmdied  ndlbirtyy  or  Mxty  poimdt  on  tte  hundred  above  ito  pri- 
mary value,  to  near  four  hundred  pouiras,  or  four  liniea  the  price  paid  by  the 
first  aubecriben ;  and  in  order  to  raise  it  still  higher*  Blount,  the  projector  of 
the  sohemet  circulated  a  report, -on  the  passing  Si  the  bill,  that  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca  would  be  exch^mged  for  some  places  in  Peru,  by  the  cession  of 
which  the  British  trade  to  the  South  Sea  woiM  be  much  enlarged.  In  con* 
s^uence  of  this  rumoor»  which  operated  like  contagion,  by  elciting  hopes 
of  prodigious  dividends,  the  subscription  books  were  no  sooner  opened,  than 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  as  well  as  all  ages  and  sexes,  crowded  to 
the  South  Sea  house,  eager  to  become  proprietors  of  the  stock.  The  first 
purchases  n^eie,  in  a  few  weeks,  sold  for  double  the  money  paid  for  them ; 
and  the  delusion,  or  rather  the  infatuationj  was  carried  so  far,  that  stock  sold, 
at  last,  for  ten  times  its  original  price.  New  projectors  started  up  every  day^ 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  avarice  and  credulity  of  the  nation;  and  the 
Welch  copper  company,  the  York  building  company,  and  many  othsrs,  were 
formed. 

No  interested  project  wan  so  absurd  as  not  to  meet  with  encobragement, 
during  the  public  delirium;  but  the  South  Sea  scheme  continued  to  be  the 
freat  object  of  attraction.  At  length,  however,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
tuies,  the  hubhU  began  to  hunt.  It  was  discovered,  that  such  as  were 
thought  to  be  in  the  secret  had  disposed  of  all  their  stock,  while  the  tide  was 
at  its  height.  A  universal  alarm  was  spread.  E^eir  one  wanted  to  sell, 
and  nobody  to  buy,  except  at  a  very  reduced  price.  The  South  Sea  stock  feU 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  and  to  the  lowest  ebb;  so  that,  in  a  little  time, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  this  bewitching  scheme  but  the  direful  efiTects  of 
ito  violence^the  wreck  of  private  fortunes^  and  the  bankruptcy  of  merchants 
and  trading  companies !  nor  any  thing  to  be  heard,  but  the  ravings  of  disap- 
pointed ambition,  the  execrations  of  beggared  avarice^  the  pathetic  wailings 
of  innocent  credulity,  the  grief  of  unexpected  poverty,  or  the  fnikiic  howlinflrs 
of  despair! — The  timely  interposition  and  steady  wisdom  of  parliament  only 
eould  have  prevented  a  genenu  bankruptcy. 

A  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  was. chosen  by  ballot,  to  examine 
all  the  books,  papers,  and  proceedings  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  South 
Sea  act ;  and  this  committee  discovered,  that  before  any  subscription  could  be 
ma^e,  a  fictitious  8t6ck  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  poundr 
had  been  disposed  of  by  the  directors,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the 
bill.  Mr.  Aislabie,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  had  shar^  largely  in 
Hie  stock,  was  expelled  the  hduse  of  commons,  and  committed  to  the  tower, 
for  having  promoted  the  destructive  execution  of  **  the  South  Sea  scheme* 
with  a  vie#  to  his  own  exorbitant  profit ;  and  having  combined  with  the 
directors  in  their  pernicious  practices,  tp  theiruin  of  public  credit."  Mr.  secre- 
tary Craggs  and  his  father,  also  great  delinquents,  oied  before  they  underwent 
the  censure  of  the  house ;  but  the  commons  resolved,  nevertheless,  that  Mr. 
Craggs,  senior,  was  *'a  notorious  accomplice  with  Robert  Knight,  treasurer  to 
the  South  Sea  company,  and  some  of  the  oirectors,  in  carrying  on  their  scandal- 
ous practices :  and,  therefore,  that  all  the  estate  of  which  he  was  possessed  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  should  be  applied  towards  the  relief  of  unhappy  sufferers 
by  the  South  Sea  8cheme."(l)  Tiie  estates  of  the  directors  were  also  confis- 
cated by  act  of  parliament,  and  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  after 
a  certain  allowance  was  deducted  for  each  director,  according  to  his  conduct 
and  circumstances. 

The  commons,  haying  thus  punished  the  chief  promoters  of  this  iniquitous 
scheme,  by  stripping  them  of  their  ill-got  wealth,  pibceeded  to  repair,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  mischief  it  had  occasioned.  Itiey  accordingly  prepared  a  bill 
for  that  purpose.  On  the  inquiries  relative  to  the  framing  of  this  bill,  it  ap- 
peared tnat  the  whole  capital  stock  of  the  South  Sea  company,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1780,  amounted  to  thirty-seven  millions  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  tint  the  stock  aUoCted  to  all  the  proprietors  did  not  exceed  twen^« 


(1)  JoMMSior  tbt  MnmoMi  17B. 
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four  millionfl  five  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  that  the  femaininiir  capital  stdek 
belonged  to  the  company  in  their  corporate  capacity,  being  the  profit  arisine 
from  the  execution  of  the  fraudulent  stock-Jobbing  scheme.  Out  of  this,  it 
VfWB  enacted*  that  seven  naillions  should  be  paid  to  the  public  sufferers,  tft 
was  likewise  enacted,  that  several  additions  should  be  mjade  to  the  stock  of 
the  proprietors,  out  of  that  possessed  by  the  company  in  their  own  right;  and 
that  after  such  distributions,  the  remaining  capital  stock  should  be  divided 
among  the  proprietors.  By  these  wise  and  equital!(le  regulations,  public  credit 
was  restored,  and  the  ferment  of  the  nation  gradually  subsided. 

The  discontents  and  disorders  occasioned  by  the  South  Sea  scheme  en- 
couraged the  English  Jacobites  to  think  of  making  a  new  attempt to' change 
the  line  of  succession.  But  the  same  want  of  concert,  secrecy,  and  success 
attended  this,  as  every  other  plan  for  the  testoration .  of  the  unfortunate 
family  of  Stuart.  George  I.,  who  had  spies  in  every  popish  court,  and  who 
had,  by  alliances,  made  almost  every  European  potentate  his  friend,  was  in- 
formed, by  the  regent  of  France,  of  the  conspiracy  hatching  against  bds 
government.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  Christopher  Layer;'  a 
young  gentleman  of  the  middle  temple,  was  taken  into  custody,  condemned 
and  executed,  for  having  enlisted  men  for  the  service  of  the  pretender.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Orrery,  Dr.  Atterbury,  bishop  or  Rochester,  lord 
North  and  Grey,  with  many  other  suspected  persons  of  less  note,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  tower.  But  4hey  were  acquitted,  for  want  of  evidence,  except 
the  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  was  degraded,  deprived  of  his  benefice,  and 
banished  the  kingdom  for  life.(l) 

As  Dr.  Atterbury  was  a  man  of  distinguished  talents,  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  heads  of  the  tory  party,  his  cause  was  warmly  pleaded  in 
the  house  of  peers.  Lord  Bathurst,  turning  towards  the  bench  of  bishops, 
who  (lad  discovered  peculiar  animosity  against  the  prisoner,  said,  he  could 
hardly  accouot  for  the  inveterate  malice  and  rancour  with  which  some  men 
pursued  the  learned  and  ingenious  prelate,  unless  they  were  infatuated  with 
the  superstition  of  certain  savages,  who  fondly  believe  that  they  inherit,  not 
only  the  spoils,  but  the  abilities,  of  any  great  man  whom  they  destroy.(3) 
When  the  bishop  of  Rochester  arrived  at  Calais,  he  met  lord  Bolingbroke  on 
his  return  from  exile,  and  had  the  spirit  to  observe,  smiling,  that  they  were 
txchangedl 

Soon  after  this  conspiracy  was  defeated,  died  Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  regent 
of  France,  one  of  the  most  elegant,  accomplished,  and  dissipated  men  of  his 
time.  As  a  prince,  he  possessed  great  talents  for  government,  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  exert  during  his  administration.  NotwiOistanding  his  precarious 
situation,  he  governed  France  with  more  absolute  authority  than  any  minister 
since  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  took  many  important  steps  for  the  benefit  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  his  own  libertine  example,  and  the  necessity  of  making  the 
oppressed  people  forget  their  miseries  in  a  perpetual  round  of  amusements, 
introduced  a  universal  corruption  of  mannens,  which  spread  itself  even  to 
foreign  nation8.(3|  He  was  succeeded  in  the  admmistration,  but  not  in  the 
regency,  the  king  being  come  of  age,  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  This  minister 
waa  soon  supplanted  by  cardinal  Fleury,  a  man  of  a  mild  and  pacific  dispo- 
sition, who  had  been  preceptor  to  Lewis  XV.,  and  who,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-three,  took  upoi\  him  the  cares  of  government. 

Fortunately  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  began 
abont  the  same  time  to  acquire  an  ascendant  in  the  councils  of  Great  Britain, 
and  who  soon  aAer  became  prime  minister,  possessed  a  disposition  no  less 
pacific  than  that  of  Fleury.  In  consequence  of  this  coinciding  mildness  of 
temper,  the  repose  of  Europe  was  continued,  with  less  interruption,  for  almost 
twenty  years.    Meanwhile,  several  treaties  were  negotiated  between  its  dif- 

g)  Tlndal.    SnnoHett.  (2)  Pari  Debattt,  1723. 

)  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Orteam  wm  dbtingulihed  by  a  vety  singular  cl^omstanee.  Ha^g 
Bcgleeied  hii  usual  Urae  of  bleeding,  he  waa  selaed  with  aa  apoplexy,  in  the  arme  of  liie  dotcbeea  da 
Talaria,  and  Inatantly  expired.  Augueuia  IL,  king  of  Poland,  when  inrormed  of  tbi>  eircuinaiance,  waa- ' 
lonlv  exclatned,  in  the  worda  of  Seripiure,  "  O  may  I  die  the  denih  of  ibit  ju$t  oiao !"  aillttdlDg  to  kk 
paying  at  once  the  d      of  itaiurBandtlittdabCof  love.    Jltm.d:Brmidmkwrg^ioai.VL 
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tereot  kingdoms  and  states,  for  securinff  mora  etfeetuallyy  as  was  pretendedy 
th^  objects  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  and  the  baliince  of  power.  One  of  these 
treaties,  concluded  privately  at  Vienna,  between  the  emperor  and  the  Spanish 
moparch,  excited  the  jealousv  of  Geoi^e  I.,  who  was  under  apprehensions  for 
the  safety  of  his  German  dominions,  as  well  as  of  some  secret  article  in 
favour  of  the  pretender,  many  of  whose  adherents  were  then  entertained  at 
the  court  of  Madrid.  It  also  nve  umbrage  to  the  French  and  Dutchi  as  it 
granted  to  the  subjects  of  the  house  of  Austria  greater  advantages,  in  their 
trade  with  Spam,  than  those  enjoyed  by  any  other  nation  :(1)  and  it  gua- 
ranteed a  new  East  India  company,  lately  established  at  Ostevd,  whieh 
France,  ^gland,  and  Holland  were  equally  desirous  of  suppressing. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  another  wss.  concluded  at 
Hanover,  between  the  three  offended  powers,  and  the  kings  of  Prussia,  Den* 
mark,  and  Sweden.  Overawed  by  this  formidable  confederacy,  the  emperor 
and  the  kiuff  of  Spain  remained  quiet.  The  kinf  of  Great  Bntain,  however, 
fitted  out  three  stout  squadrons,  one  of  which  he  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
linger  admiral  Hosier,  who  had  orders  to  block  np  the  Spanish  galleons  in  the 
harbour  of  Porto  Bello,.and  to  seize  them,  if  they  attempted  to  come  out. 
In  cruismg  off  that  imhealthy  coast,  where  he  was  restrained  from  obeying 
the  .dictates  of  his  courage,  the  p^reater  part  of  his  officers  and  men  were  swept 
away  by  the  diseases  of  the  chmate;  nis  ships  were  ruined  by  the  worms, 
and  he  himself  is  supposed  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
*  The  Spaniards,  in  resentment  of  this  insult,  laid  siege  to  Gibraltar,  but 
without  succete ;  and  a  reconciliation  was  soon  after  brought  about,  through 
the  mediation  of  France.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  charter,  of  the  Ostend  East 
India  company  should  be  suspended  for  seven  years ;  that  the  stipulations  in 
the  quadruple  alliance,  but  frairticularly  those  relative  to  the  succession  of 
Don  Carlos  to  the  dutchies  of  Parma,  Placenza,  and  Tuscany,  should  be  ful- 
filled ;  and  that  all  differences  should  be  adjusted  by  a  congress.  This  con- 
gress, which  was  held  at  Soissons,  produced  the  treaty  of  Seville,  by  which 
all  grounds  of  dispute  were  finally  reinoved. 

During  these  negotiations  died  George  I.,  a  prudent  and  virtuous  prince, 
whose  attachftient  to  his  German  dominions,  which  has  been  much  magnified, 
was  made  use  of  by  the  tories  to  render  him  odious  to  the  English  nation. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  George  II.,  whose  accession  made  no  altera- 
tion in  the  system  of  firitish  politics.  The  administration  was  wisely  con* 
tinned  in  the  hands  of  the  whigs,  the  only  true  friends  to  the  Protestant  sue- 
cessioni  or  to  the'  principles  of  the  revolution :  and  the  same  tory  faction, 
which  had  so  frequently  attempted  to  thwart  the  measures,  and  overturn  the 
throne  of  the  first  Qeorge,  continued  their  ^violent  opposition  in  parliament, 
during  the  more  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  The  heads  of  this  fac- 
tion, namely,  sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Shippen,  Mr.  Hungerford,  and 
others,  being  men  of  great  abilities,  were  soon  Joined  by  certam  disrated 
courtiers,  of  equsd,  if  not  superior  talents,  who  hoped,  by  such  coalition,  to 
humble  their  successful  rivals,  and  get  into  their  own  hands  the  highest  em- 
ployments of  the  state.  Mr.  Pulteney,  the  finest  speaker  of  the  nouse  of 
commons,  and  lately  a  member  of  administration,  already  made  one  of  their 
number.  Lord  Carteret  and  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  the  most  distinguished 
orators  in  the  house  of  peere,  afterward  joined  the  phalanx. 

This  powerful  body,  oy  continually  opposing  the  measures  of  goyemment^ 
and  passionately  railmg  against  continental  connexions,  soon  acquired  great 
popularity,  and  at  last  became  formidable  to  the  throne.  The  patriotic,  or 
country  party,  as  the  members  in  opposition  affected  to  call  themselves,  were 
always  predicting  beggary  and  ruin  m  the  midst  of  the  most  profound  peacOy 
and  the  highest  national  prosperity;  and  a  small  standing  army,  which  it  was. 
thought  prudent  to  keep  up,  was  represented  as  an  engine  of  despotism. 

<1)  OMBt  KonigMck;  the  Imperial  unbaMdor  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  had  procared  lh«M  advantafeooi 
condlduiM  for  M*  ina^er  Charlea  VI.  by  flattering  the  queeo  of  Spain  with  a  prospect  of  a  match  between 
IMFT  son  Don  Carloe  and  the  archduchcae  Maria  Tlierwa  hebei^to  all  ibe  tsuutn  domlntoni  Af  *• 
eofAiwtria.    JMnn. de Br«id8a*«rr, ton. fl. 
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Tlie  liberties  of  Ihe'peoide  were  bdievedbfimmy  to  be  in  taiger^  Bat  those 
libeitiefl,  or  at  Inst  the  freedom  of  the  constitutiDB,  has  soflered  more  fnmi 
«  petntcious  system  of  domestic  policy,  which  that  rMeoi  oppositioii  at  first 
nnde  necessarVy  than  from  the  so-mneh-dreaded  military  estaMishraent. 

When  the  wheels  of  goTemment  are  clogged,  and  the  mac^ne  rendered 
almost  stationaiy,  by  the  arts  of  an  ambitiooa  foetioo,  the  whole  influence  of 
the  crown  most  be  employed,  in  order  to  acoelente  their  motion.  The  force 
of  opposition  most  be  broken :  its  aUest  membera  most  be  drewn  over  to  the 
side  of  royalty,  by  the  emolnments  of  office  or  the  splendom'  of  titles ;  by 
the  highest  honoars  and  employments  of  the  state.  If  this  cannot  be  effected, 
if  nothing  less  will  content  their  pride  than  an  entirely  new  arrangement  of 
the  serrants  of  the  crown,  a  measore  alwa>'<s  disagreeaUe  to  a  sovereign,  and 
often  dangerous,  as  it  may  possibly  be  attended  with  the  loss  of  his  throne; 
if  the  heads  of  opposition  cannot  be  taught  silence,  or  induced  to  change 
sides,  without  a  total  change  of  administralion,  the  king  most  either  resign 
his  minister,  or  that  minister  must  secure  a  majority  in  the  national  asserii- 
Uy  by  oAtr  mam$.{l)  No  minister  ever  underetood  these  means  better  than 
sir  Robert  Walpole.    Possessed  of  great  abilities,  and  utteriy  destitute  of 

grinciple,  he  made  no  scrapie  of  employing  the  money  Toted  by  pariiamenty 
I  order  to  corrupt  its  members.  Hanng  discorered  that  almost  every  man 
bad  his  price,  he  bought  many;  and  to  gain  more,  he  let  loose  the  wealth 
pf  the  treasury  at  elections«(S)  The  fountain  of  liberty  was  poisoned  in  its 
source. 

This,  my  dear  Philip,  is  an  evil  Interwoven  with  the  very  frame  of  our 
inixed  goverament,  and  which  rendere  it,  in  many  respects,  inferior  to  a  mere 
monarehy,  reffolated  by  laws,  where  conruption  can  never  become  a  neces- 
sary engine  of  state.  To  say  that  it  is  alMolutely  necessary,  in  our  eovem* 
ment,  would  perhaps  be  going  too  far;  but  experience  proves,  that  it  has  ge- 
nerally been  thought  so,  since  the  revolution,  when  the  powere  of  the  crown 
were  abridged.  The  opportunity  which  able  and  ambitious  men  have,  hy  the 
freedom  of  debate  in  parliament,  and  which  they  have  seldom  failed  to  exer- 
cise, of  obstructing  our  public  measures,  renders  the  influmce  of  the  crown 
in  some  degree  necessary:  and  that  is  but  a  more  refined  species  of  eorrvptiaHf 
or  a  milder  name  for  the  same  tiling. 

Our  patriotic  ancestors,  who  so  glorioosly  s^rug^ed  for  the  abolition  of 
the  more  dangerous  parts  of  the  prerogative,  ceruunlT  did  not  foresee  the 
weight  of  this  ensl^vmg  influence,  which  the  entire  collecting  and  manage- 
ment 4>f  an  immense  public  revenue  has  thrown  into  the  scale  of  government, 
by  giving  rise  to  such  a  multitude  of  officers,  created  by,  and  removeable  at, 
the  royal  pleasure;  and  by  the  frequent  opportunities  of  conferring  particular 
obligations,  by  preference  m  loans,  lottery-tickets,  contracts,  and  other  money* 
transactions ;  an  influence  too  great  for  human  virtue  to  withstand,  and  which 
has  left  us  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  a  free  constitution.  (3)  The  revo- 
lution was  an  over-hasty  measure :  it  guarded  only  against  the  direct  encroach- 
ments of  the  crown.  The  subsequent  provisions  were  few :  and  the  whigs, 
formeriy  so  jealous  of  liberty,  were  afterward  so  fully  employed,  one  while 
in  combating  their  political  enemies,  in  order  to  preserve  the  pariiamentaiy 
settlement  <M  the  crown,  and  at  another  in  opposing  the  violent  facticm  occa- 

(1)  Some  men  of  patriode  prinelnleB  have  fondly  taaciiied,  tbat  a  food  mtotaler  nmat  ahrajra  be  afaiato 

'  of  ma  meaeurea;  bat  experience  baa  erincedftlMl  In 


I  weh  a  nuOorlty,  mettiyhf  ibe  reetiuide 
laetkotB  tioMi,  all  tbe  weigbc  of  toTenneoi  b  often  ncceaaiy  to  cany  even  the  belt 

(9)  '«To  dmttojf  BrliMi  liberty,**  aaya  Lord  BoU^toke,  *«  with  an  amy  of  Britons,  la  not  a  aaeanrs 
80  sore  of  aiicoeai  as  snoie  people  nay  betteve.  To  oornipt  the  paiUament  Is  a  slower,  but  a  lobn  eSect- 
nal  method."    Dutrnt.  m  Psrcics,  letter  z. 

(3)  •*  Noctatag."  as  lord  Bolinfbnfen  very  iattif  lemarfea,  <*caa  deMroy  the  eoosdlation  of  Brtein,  km 
the  people  of  Britain ;  and  whenever  the  people  of  Briuin  beoonae  ao  degenerate  and  base,  aa  to  be  In* 
dneed  by  eofraplioo(ftit  they  ate  no  hwfer  In  danger  of  beli«  awed  by  pnragaUve)  to  ehooeeperBokato 
.•. —  I •: _.^_^  .^  _.-__,_  _^^ . ^ — J r^ — B arising  ftom 


BTeriflodte 

.         , , , ^.Inibeainta 

ef  property  and  power,  whteh  imptovnd  oar  eoaaltatlan  so  orach,  oootrtbata  to  the  dostraclkm  of  lu** 
VisMTL  sn  Pmrtm^  let.  jcvtl.  . 
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tkMied  by  the  Htfiidverito  succession,  which  it  had  been  their  great  obieet  to 
bring  about^  that  the^  bad  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  new  bias  of  the  consti- 
tution. In  their  anxiety  for  the  security  pf  that  )Eiuccession»  stimulated  by  the. 
lust  of  power,  they  shamefully  neglected  the  independence  of  parliament,  as 
well  as  tbe  freedom  of  elections,.m  which  it  has  its  origin,  till  the  malady  was 
too  inveterate  to  aMhnit  of  a  speedy  cure.  The  septennia)  bill  was  a  cruel  stab 
to  liberty. 

Let  us  not,  however,  despair.  Some,  late  laws  relative  to  elections,  and  for 
excluding  from  the  house  of  commons  contractors  and  money-Jobbers,  will 
ffreatly  contribute  to  restore,  if  not  to  perfect,  the  BritiQh  constitution.  But 
the  friends  of  monarchy  will  perhaps  question,  whether  an  independent  par- 
llament  would  be  VLVuhlie  good  in  this  UeentumM  kingdom  t  And  that  question 
is  not  without  its  difficulties.  Yet  we  know,  tha;t  edrrtggiiom  is  a  ptme  evU  | 
that  it  is  the  parent  of  lieentio^sneiSj  and  of  every  enslavmg  vice.  And  as  the 
feigning  family  is  now  fully  established  on.  the  throne,  without  a  competitor, 
government  happily  can  have  no  ,occasion  for  tmdue  influence,  in  order  to 
eanr  any  wholesome  meai[ore.  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  my  observations 
on.  thi9  sul:r|ect  with  the  memorable  words  of  lord  Bolingbroke  :-^**  The  tn/^e- 
griiy  qfparUaimtni  is  a  kind  of  pauiAMOii,  a  tutelary  gmldess,  who  protects 
our  state^*(l) — ^^^  ^^  ®^^'  ^^  >>  finally  removed,  we  must  bid  adieu  to  all  the 
blessinge  of  a  free  people.  The  forms  of  our  constitution,  and  the  names  of 
its  different  bnmches,  may  remain,  but  We  shall  not  be,  on  that  ac<k>unt,  the 
leesslaves. 

In  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Seville,  confirmed  by  another  at  Yiennai 
Don  Carlos  todi  quiet  possession  of  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Placenza,  on 
tfie  suece^ion  becoming  vacant,  the  emperor  withdrawuig  his  troops.  By 
ihe  treaty  of  Vienna,  tfis  emperor  also  agreed.  That  the  Ostend  company, 
which  haid  given  so  much  umbrage  to  France,  England,  and  Holland,  snould 
be  totally  dissolved,  on  condition  that  the  contracting  powers,  in  the  treaty 
of  SefviUe,  should  guarantee  the  praomatio  sjurcnoir,  or  domestic  law,  l^ 
which  the  succession  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria . 
were  secured  to  the  heirs  female  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  case  he  should 
die.  without  male  issue.  The  proposal  was  acceded  to ;  and  the  peace  of. 
Enrope  continued  undisturbed,  tQl  the  death  of  Augustus  II.  king  of  Poland.(9) 
•On  this  event,  Stanislaus  Lecsinski,  whom  Charles  XII.  had  invested  with 
the  sovereignty  of  Poland,  in  1704,  and  whom  Peter  the  Great  had  dethroned* 
now  become  fether-in-law  to  lie  wis  XV.,  was  a  second  time  chosen  king.  But 
die  emperor,  assisted  by  the  Russians,  obliged  the  Poles  to  proceed  to  a  new 
election.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  son  of  the  late  king  of  Poland,  who  had 
married  the  emperor's  niece,  was  raised  to  the  thnme,  under  the  name  of 
Augustas  III.,  and  Stanislaus,  as  formerly,  was  forced  to  abandon  his  crown. 
.  Though  the  distance  of  his  situation,  and  the  pacific  disposition  of  his  mi- 
nister, prevented  the  ktog  of  France  fttmi  yielduig  elTectual  support  to  his 
fither-m-law,  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity  determined  him  to  take  revenge  upon 
the  emperor,  for  the  insult  he  had  suffered  in  the  person  of  that  unfortunate 
prince.  He  accordingly  entered  into  an  alliimce  with  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
Sardinia,  who  also  thought  themselves  aggrieved,  and  war  was  begun  in  Italy 
and  on  die  frontiers' of  Germany.  The  duke  of  Berwick  passed  the  Rhine, 
at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  and  reduced  Fort  Kehl.    He  afterward  in- 


(if  Thai  priMce,  when  wrprlMd  lif  dMife,  wMoeeaplad  witli  a  derign  of  renteliigtlw  erown  of  Poland 
mdHarf  Ih  btaftunllr.  Whb  tlito  Tiew,  lie  bed  ptamed  a  dlvWon  ef  the  PMWi  dotpinbma,  hopins 
lerebyioqulettbeJetfoaiyorMiiielchboniB.  The projeei, however, be kOOTf lobe lmpraoUcable,whl»- 
it  Uk  eoneamaee  of  the kinf  of  ProMia.  Hi>,  therefore,  deelfed  Erederle  IL  to  eend  htm  tiie  mareecbal 
I  OrumioiL  that  he  nrifht  open  Ma  mind  Ui  Mm.  AogQeina  wanted  to  pump  Oranikov,  and  Orumkov 
m  no  lamanxloue  to  dbMBover  the  aeniimeoie  of  the  king.  MuUialty  aetoaied  kf  thia  moUve,  the?  eoa; 
tved  to  make  eaeh  other  dmnk :  and  that  dmnkeo  bout  waa  fidlowpd  by  the  king  of  Pbland*!  death,  and 
„  St  of  eteknen  tn  Onunkou,  of  which  he  nerer  got  Uie  better.  {Mem.  it  BrmmdenHwf,  ton,  it)  An- 
SBitw  IL  WM  endowed  with  eztraordlBary  budlly  ■irength,  a  aoaiid  anderatandtng,  a  to 
nd  many  princely  aeaaBfltallffleiitft  h  waa  tMi  AagoiliH,  who,  la  a  Ik  of  gatlaatrr,  i 
Mcr in jba p>ayneaof  aine  womao,^in order |^ Jl^^h^J!^^*^^ ^ bli  pfry** P^^ 
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vested  Philipebinrg^  inthe  fiice  of  the  impetial  forces*  idiile  the  comt  de 
Bielleisle  made  himself  master  of  Traertnch.  The  dnke  of  Berwiok 
wss  kiUed  by  a  cannoo-ball,  in  Tisiting  the  tieiiches;(l)  hot  PhiUps- 
biirgr  was  taken,  nerertheless.  Hie  maraois  d*Asfeld«  who  succeeded  to  the 
conmiand  of  the  French  army,  as  the  eldest  lieutenaot-geoml,  continued 
the  operations  of  the  siege  in  sight  of  prince  Bngene ;  and  in  spate  of  the 
.  efforts  of  that  experienced  general*  and  the  oyerllowings  of  the  Rhine,  the 
place  was  forced  to  surrender. 

The  French  and  their  allies  were  no  less  successful  in  Italy.  *  Hie  count 
de  Montemar  having  gained  a  complete  rictory  over  the  inqieriaiists,  at  Bitonto 
in  Apulia,  the«Spaniards  afterward  carried  every  thing  before  them ;  and  in 
two  campaigns,  became  masters  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Meanwhile,  the  lorees 
of  France  and  Piedmont  under  old  raaieschat  Villars  and  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
took  Bfilan  and  other  important  places.  The  mareschal  de  Coigny,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  French  army  on  the  death  of  ViUare,  defeated 
the  imperialists  under  the.  walls  of  Parma  after  an  obstinate  battle,  in 
which  count  de  Merci,  the  imperial  general,  was  kiUed.  The  imperialists 
were  again  worsted  at  Guastalla,  where  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg  was  slain. 
In  these  two  engagements  the  emperor  lost  above  ten  thousand  men. 

Discouraged  by  so  many  defeats,  his  iraperiaL  majesty  ^isnified  his  desire 
of  peace ;  and  as  peace  was  the  sincere  and  constant  wish  of  cardinal  Fleuty, 
a  treaty  for  that  end  was  soon  concluded.  By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulat^ 
That  Stanislaus  should  renounce  his  pretensions  to  the  tbrone  of  Poland,  in 
consideration  of  the  cession  of  the  dutchy  of  Lonrain,  which  he  should  enjoy 
during  life,  and  which,  after  his  death,  should  be  reunited  to  the  crown  of 
France  ;>that  the  duke  of  Lorrain  should  have  Tuscany,  in  exchange  for  his 
hereditary  dominions,  and  that  Lewis  XV,.  should  ensure  to  him  an  annual 
revenue  of  three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  livres,  till  the  death  of  the 
grand-duke,  John  Gaston,  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Medicis;  that  the 
emperor  should  acknowledge  Don  Carlos  king.of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  accept 
the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Placenza,  as  an  indemnification  for  these  two  king- 
doms ;  that  he  should  cede  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  had  some  old  pre- 
tensions to  the  whole  dutchy  of  Milan,  the  Novarese,  the  Tortonese,  and  the 
fiefs  of  Langes.  And,  in  consideration  of  these  cessions,  the  king  of  France 
agreed  to  restore  all  his  conquests  in  €iermany,  and  to  guarantee  the  i»ag- 
matic  sanction.f  3) 

Scarce  was  tnis  peace  negotiated,  when  a  new  war  broke  out  on  the  con- 
fines of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  which  the  emperor  i^und  himself  involved.  Pro- 
voked at  the  ravages  of  the  Grim  Tartars,  as  well  as  at  the  neglect  of  the 
Ottoman  porte  to  her  repeated  remonstrances  on  that  subject,  the  empress 
of  Russia  resolved  to  do  herself  justice.  She  accordingly  ordered  Lasci,  one 
of  her  generals,  to  attack  Azoph,  which  he  reduced ;  while  the  count  de  Mu« 
mich,  enterinipr  the  Crimea  with  another  amy,  forced  the  lines  of  Prekop, 
made  himselfmaster  of  the  place  iUelf,  took  Baniesary,  and  laid  all  Tartary 
waste  with  ^le  and  sword.  Next  campaign  Munich  entered  the  Ukraine, 
and  invested  Oczakow,  which  was  carried  by  assault,  though  defended  by  a 
garrison  of  three  thousand  janiaEaries  and  seven  thousand  Bosniacs.  A  bomb 
having  set  fire  to  the  powder  magazine,  it  immediately  blew  up  and  comma* 
nicated  its  contents  to  many  of  the  houses.    The  Russian  general  seized  thin 

•<1)  Tbe  mareicbal  of  Bcrwkk  to  JoMljr  rapnted  one  of  Ule  greaiMt  of  nodera  emnndefa.  Noimm- 
tal  e¥tr  ha4  th«  cm^  i'mil  qokkcror  more  aecaraie;  wbeilMY,  la  bMrti,  in  dtoonver  the  Mondcra  of  m 
oiMmy,  and  make  thoN  d«etaif«  MnaBMtt  that  cairy  victory  wiUi  tlwm :  or,  In  a  canpaigi^  to  obwrvo  anA 
Uke  advantaie  of  pMltinna.  on  which  tf te  aaeeMo  of  the  wbr4e  depcoda.  Hto  character  im  prfraie  Hfc. 
thoufb  no  Ion  wonhv  ^f  adniraliiin,  to  kai  known.  '*  It  waa  Impnaalble,**  naya  MiiaieaqaieB.  **  to  hehoM 
him,  and  not  10  be  in  hi^  with  virtue,  ao  evhlent  waa  traaquUII^  and  happibeai  In  bto  amiL  No  mim  ever 
knew  brtter  how  toavnid  eitemea;  or,  if  I  may  eoexpmi  myaeir,  to  keep  dear  of  the  cnarta  of  TiitiM. 
He  bad  a  great  fund  of  reOgion,  and  waa  fond  of  the  cleio.  hut  coold  not  bear  to  be  foveraed  by  ihem. 
No  man  e««r  foitowed  more  Rricdy  tbnee  piecepu  of  the  Ooppel  which  are  qinat  troabtaaoma  to  men  of  ife* 
world;  ooaBaBfina  word,everpractiaedieiifkmBomuch,andtall(edof  itaoliitte.  He  never  epohalll 
of  any  one,  nor  beilowcd  any  praiM  upon  tboae  whom  he  did  not  think  deaervingof  IL  lu  ibewovkaoT 
Maiareh  I  have  aeen,  at  a  dtotanee,  what  peat  men  wwe ;  in  him  I  behold  ata  nearer  vtow,what  thagr 
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cppoTtunity  td  stpnn'the  town ;  and  the  Turks,  unable  to  recover  themselvet 
from  their  conatemation,  or  to  fisht  on  narrow  ramparts  contiguous  to  build- 
ings all  in  flames,  tamely  suffered  themiselves  to  be  cut  to  piece8.(l) 

The  rapid  successes  of  the  Russians  awakened  the  ambition  of  the  couit 
of  Vienna,  which  was  bound  by  treaty  to  assist  that  of  Petersburg  against 
the  porte.  The  emperor  was  made  to  believe,  that  if  he  should  attack  the 
TurkSf  on  the  side  of  Hungary,  while  the  Russians  continued  to  press  them 
on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Ottoman  empire  might  be  finally  sub» 
verted.  Prophecies  were  even  propagated,  that  the  period  fatal  to  the  cres- 
cent was  at  last  arrived.(8)  But  these  prophecies  and  the  emperor*s  am- 
bitiQus  hopes  proved  equallv  illusory.  The  Turks  turned  their  principal 
force  towards  Hungary.  The  imperial  onenerals  were  repeatedly  defeated ; 
several  important  places  were  lost,  and  Belgrade  was  besieged ;  wjierf  Charles 
VI.,  discouraged  by  his  misfortunes,  and  resolving  to  put  an  end  to  a  ivar  from 
which  he  reaped  nothing  but  disgrace,  had  recourse  to  the  mediation  of 
France.  M.  de  Villeneuve,  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  ac- 
cordingly repaired  to  the  Turkish  camp ;  and  the  empress  of  Russia,  though 
recently  victorious  at  Choczim,  afraid  of  being  deserted  by  her  ally,  and  left 
to  support  alone  the  whole  weight  of  the  war,  had  also  ireeourse  to  negotiation. 

In  consequence  of  this  pacific  disposition  in  the  Christian  allies,  the  Turks, 
so  lately  devoted  to  destruction,  obtained  an  advantageous  peace.  By  that 
treaty,  the  emperor  ceded  to  the  ^grand  seignior,  Belgrade,  Sabatz,  the  isle 
and  fortress  of  Orsova,  with  Servia,  and  Austrian  Wallachia :  and  the  con* 
tracting  powers. agreed,  that  the  Danube  and  the  Saave  should^  ip  future,  be 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  empires.  The  empress  of  Russia  was  left  in  pos- 
session of  Azoph,  but  on  condition  that  its  fortifications  should  be  demo- 
lished; and  the  ancient  limits  between  the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires 
were  re-established. 

Soon  after  this  peace  was  signeij,  died  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  the  last 
prince  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious  house  of  Austria,  the  disputed  succession 
to  whose  hereditary  dominioi^i  kindled  anew  the  flames  of  war  in  Europe* 
Bat  before  we  enter  upon  that  important  ^subject,  1  must  give  you,  mj  dear 
Philip,  a  short  account  of  the  maritime  war  already  begun  between  Spam  and 
Great  Britain;  and  in  order  to  make  the  grounds  of  their  quarrel  distinctly 
understood,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  our  view  of  the  progress  of  navi-^ 
gation,  commerce,  and  colonization. 


LETTER  XXVn. 

Pmgrttsof  ^Tavigaiumf  Commtrct,  and  Coiomzaiion^  Jirom  ih*  Year  1660, 
to  du  Year  1739,  rehen  Spain  and  Great  Britain  engaged  in  a  Maritime 
War,  oeeationed  by  certain  eommercial  DimUee^An  Jkcountof  the  principal 
Boentt  v$  that  War-^T}u  taking  of  Porto  Bello,  the  Siege  qfCoLrthagenOt  and 
the  Expedition  cf  Commodore  Mson  to  the  South  Sea. 

Wc  have  seen,  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cenhiry,  the  English 
and  Dutch  m  possession  of  almost  the  whole  trade  of  the  universe.  But  the 
Dutch  commerce  received  a  severe  wound  from  the  Eni^ish  navigation  act, 
passed  by  the  commonwealth  parliament,  in  1651 ;  and  the  subsequent  wars 
between  England  and  Holland,  duriiSg  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  reduced  still 
lower  the  trade  of  the  United  Provinces.  Their  trade  to  tiie  East  Indies, 
however,  continued  to  floarish,  while  that  of  England  remained  in  a  languishing 
condition  till  after  the  revolution.  But  this  disadvantage  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land was  amply  compensated  by  the  population,  culture,  aiid  extension  of 
ber  colonies  m  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  which  began  to  consume 
a  VMt  quantity  of  European  goods;  and  by  a  great  and  lucrative  trade  to 
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Spain,  PortHjral,  and  Tarkey.(l)  Dorinff  nO  former  or  mibseqiMiit  period,  in 
a  word,  did  England  erer  make  such  rapid  proffreae  in  commeree  and  ritheSi 
as  during  that  inglorioua  one,  which  ibllowed  the  restoratloh,  and  terminated 
:with  the  expulsion  of  the  hons^  of  Stuart  ;(9)  though  ^e  found,  at  the«une 
tune,  a  formidable  riYal  in  France,  and  a  rival  whose  encroachments  were  not 
sufficiently  repressed  by  her  pusillanimous  and  pensioned  monarchs. 

The  great  Colbert,  who,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  introduced 
order  into  the  French  finances  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIY., 
who  encouraged  the  arts,  promoted  manufactures,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
created  the  French  navv ;  Colbert  established  an  East  India  coitipany,  in 
1664.  This  company,  which  founded  its  principal  settlement  at'Pondicherry, 
OB  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  never  attained  to  any  high  degree  of  prosperity, 
notwithstanding  the  countenance  shown  it  by  government.  At  last,  in  con- 
sequence of  Law*s  Mississippi  scheme,  it  was  united  with  tiie  West  India 
coi;Dpany,  which  had  been  established  in  the  same  year  with  that  trading  to 
the  East,  and  was  also  in  a  languishing  condition.  A  separation  afterwaid 
took  place.  The  West  India  company  was  Judiciously  abolishied,  as  a  per* 
nicious  monopoly  ;(3)  and  the  French  trade  to  the  East  Indies  became,  for  a 
time,  of  some  importance,  while  that  to  the  West  Indies  flourished  greatly 
from  the  moment  it  was  made  free. 

But  France  is  chiefly  indebted  for  her  wealth  and  commerce  to  the  genius 
and  industry  of  her  numerous  inhabitants,  and  to  the  produce  of  an  extensive 
and  naturally  fertile  territory.  Her  wines,  her  brandies,  her  raisins,  her 
olives,  have  been  long  in  request,  and  by  her  ingenious  nuinufactures,  esta^ 
blished  or  encouraged  by  Colbert,  her  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  her  tapestriea, 
her  carpets,  her  silks,  her  velvets,  her  laces,  her  linens,  and  her  toys,  she  laid 
all  Europe,  and  indeed  the  whole  world,  under  contribution  for  half  a  century. 
Colbert  extended  his  attention  also  to  the  manufacture  of  wool ;  and  the 
French,  by  fabricating  lighter  cloths,, by  employing  more  taste  and  fancy  in 
the  colours,  and  by  the  superior  convenience  of  the  ports  of  Touloa  and 
Marseilles,  soon  accjuired  the  almost  entire  possession  of  the  trade  of  Turkey, 
formerly  so  beneficial  to  England.  The  same  and  other  circumstances  have 
procured  them  a  great  share  in  the  trade  of  Spain  and  Portugal.(4) 

The  prosperity  of  the  French  manufactures,  however,  received  a  tempo- 
rary  check  from  the  ^evocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  in  1686.  The  perse- 
cuted Protestants,  to  the  number  of  almost  a  million,  who  had  been  chiefly 
employed  in  these  manufactures,  took  refuge  in  England,  Holland,  and  other 
countries,  where  they  could  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  carry- 
ing along  with  them  their  arts  and  ingenuity,  and  even  the  fruits  of  their 
industry,  to  a  very  great  fimount,  in  gold  and  silver.  They  were  much  ca- 
ressed in  England,  where  they  improved  or  introduced  the  manufacture  of 
hats,  of  silk,  and  of  linen.  The  importation  of  those  articles  from  France 
was  soon  prohibited,  as  ineonsistent  with  national  interest;  the  culture  of 
flax  was  encouraged ;  raw  or  unmanufactured  silk  was  imported  from  Italy 
and  China;  beaver  skins  were  procured  from  Hudson*s  Bay,  where  settle- 
ments had  been  established,  and  where  all  sorts  of  furs  were  found  in  the 
greatest  plenty,  and  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  Clock  ai^d  watch-work 
was  executed  in  England,  with  the  utmost  elegance  and  exactness,  as  well 
as  all  other  kinds  of  machinery,  cutlery,  and  jewelry ;  the  cotton  manufac- 
tory, now  so  highly  perfected,  was  introduced ;  and  toys  of  every  species 
were  at  length  finished  with  so  much  taste  and  facility,  as  to  become  an  article 

(1)  Biiflaiid  wnt  aiuMally  to  the  I«eT«ac  thove  twenty  thooaand  ptaMt^f  wnolleB  elotfa. 

(9)  Daventm  aflrmif  that  the  ahtppinf  of  England  waa  more  tHan  46QbMI  dnrfng  thaae  tw«ity-«l0i| 
yeam.  (DisenrtB  m  tk$  P^Mie  A«mihmi,  part  it.)  And  we  are  told  kr^ir  Joahdi  CMM,  ihM,  in  IMB^ 
there  were  on  the  K%aiige,  more  men  worth  (a»  Uwnaand  pooiute,  than  UieiB  were^  In  HSU,  worth  ene 
thooinnd.    BrUf  (}b»mtattmi»,  dec  •        -^ 

O)  BzetailTe  eommmlea  may  aometlmeB  be  naeftil  to  nonrWi  air  foAm  trade,  whara  Uka  mnrkel  to 
mder  Uie  domtalmi  of  fbrdcn  and  barbarooa  prinoca ;  bnt  wliere  Uie  trade  between  diflbrant  pnila  of  thn 
domlnlone  of  the  aaane  prince,  under  the  pmttetlon  of  hk  rawa,  and  carried  on  by  hb  own  anWeeta  wMI 

foodt  wfontht  In  hk  own  fclagdom,  auch  eompantoa  awMt  be  e^ialjy  abiMd  hi  their  i  

in  their  eonaeqacneea  to  eommeroe. 

(4)  Andenon'k  Bkt.  ^  CnMnerM,  vol.  U. 
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of  exportatioo, 'even  to  the  Enropeap  ocmtineDt,  and  priTitely  to  Fnnee 
itjwu;  tlie  biith|dace  of  fashion,  ana  the  nursery  of  sptendid  bagatelles. 

in  the  mean  time,  the  English  and  Freneh  colonies  in  North  America 
enlaived  their  boundaries,  and  increased  in  wealth  and  population.  The 
French  colony  of  Ciinada.  or  Uew  France,  was  augmented  by  the  settlemeni 
of  LtHUsiana,  and  a  line  or  communication  was  established,  before  the  middle 
of  the  present  century,  from  the  mouth  of  the  mer  St.  Lawrence  to  ttuit  of 
the  Mississippi..  The  English  colonies,  more. populous  and  eultivaied,  ex- 
tended along  the  s^coast,  fnim  the  bottom  of  tiie  bay  of  Fm^y  to  the  river 
Altamaha,  on  the  fiontiers  of  Florida.  New-England  furnished  masu  and 
yard/i  for  the  royal  nayy,  ^  well  as  timber  for  other  uses;  New- York  and 
New-Jersey,  formeriy  kiioWn  by  the  naiiie  of  Nova  Belgia,  conquered  from^ 
Che  Dotch  in  1664,  and  Pennsylvania,  settled  in  1681,  produced  abundant 
crops  of.com,  and  a  variety  of  other  artidles,  for  the  European  maricets,  as 
well  as  for  the  sdpply  of  the  English  islands  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  tobacco 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  was  become  a  staple  commodity,  in  high  request, 
and  acreat  source  of  revenue ;  and  the  two  Oarolinas,  by  the  ctAture  of  rice 
and  indigo,  and  tbe  manufacture  of  tar,  pitch,  and  tuipentine,  so  necessary  to 
a  naval  and- commercial  people,  soon  becanie  of  vast  importanee. 

But  the  most  beneficial  tra<)e  of  both  nations  arose,  and  'still  contuiues  to 
proceed,  from  their  colonies  in  the  West  India  islands.  The  rich  produce 
of  those  islands,  which  is  chiefly  intended  for  exportation,  and^  carried  in 
the  ehips  of  the  mother-countries,  affords  employment  to  a  great  number  of 
seamen ;  and  as  the  inhabitants^  who  do  not  so  much  as  make  their  own  wearinjf 
appard,  or  the  common  implements  of  hosbandry,  are  supplied  with  ejotbing 
of  all  kinds,  household  furniture,  tools,  toys,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  the 
table^  from  Europe,  the  intiercoiu'se  is  active,  and  productive  of  mutual  pros- 
perity and  happiness^  The  islands  in  the  American  Archipelago,  in  a  word, 
are  tn^  prime  marts  for  French  and  English  manufactures,  and  furnish  the 
nations  to  which  they  belong,  in  their  sugars,  their  rums,  their  cotton,  coifee, 
oocoa«  and  other  articles*  with  a  more  v^uable  exchange  than  that  of  gold. 

Nor  are  those  islands  destitute  of  the  precious  metals,  though  now  less  . 
plenty  there  than  formeriy.  An  inquiry  into  this  subject  will  lead  us  to 
many  curious  particulars  in  the  history  of  the  West  Indies,  and  prove,  at  the 
same  time,  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  maritime  war  between  England 
and  Spain,  which  broke  out  in  1739. 

After  the  failure  of  the  mines  of  Hispaniola,  which  were  never  rich,  and 
the  conquest  of  the  two  extensive  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  the 
precious  metals  were  found  in  the  g^e^test  profusion,  that  valuable  island 
was  entirely  neglected  by  the  Spaniards.  The  greater  part  of  its  once  .flou.i 
rishing  cities  were  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  and  the  few  planters  that 
remained  sunk  into  the  most  enervatinff. indolence.  The  necessaries,  how- 
ever, and  even  many  of  (he  luxuries,  of  life  were  there  found  in  abundance. 
All  the  European  animals  had  multiplied  exceedingly,  but  especially  the 
horned  cattle,  which  were  become  in  a  manner  wild,  and  wandered  about  in 
lar^e  droves,  without  any  regular  owner.  Allured  by  these  conveniences, 
certain  French  and  English  adventurerd,  since  kiiown  b3r  the  name  of  buc- 
caneers or  freebooters,  had  taken  possession  of  thc/small  island  of  Tortuga, 
as  early  as  the  year  163d,  and  found  little  difficulty,  under  such  favourable 
circumstances,  of  establishing  themselves  on  the  northern  coast  of  Hispaniola. 
They  at  first  subsisted  chiefly  by  the  hunting  of  wild  cattle.  Part  of  the 
beef  they  ate  fresh,  part  they  dried,  and  the  hides  they  sold  to  the  masters  of 
such  vessels  as  came  upon  the  coast,  and  who  furnished  them,  in  return, 
with  clothes,  liquors,  firearms,  powder,  and  sliot(i)    But  the  wild  cattle  at 

(1)  The  draw  of  uie  boeeaiMen  eniMiiied  oCm  thiit  dipped  In  Oie  Mood  of  tteftnlmali  Uwy  bad  riain ;  « 

erof  urowoera,  dirtier  UiM  Uie  iMrt ;  a  lefttlie|n  girdle,  fman  which  hung  a  ihort  pabre  and  fpaw  Doich 
ivaa;  a  hat  wIUkmk  any  rim,  ezcem  a  Sab  before,  in  onle.r  to  enable  ihem  lo  puH  It  oS;  aboeo  made  of 
aaw  Mdea;  but  no  atoektafi.  (Hist.  On.  de«  Vvjf^g^,  torn.  xv.  IW.  tU.}  Tbeae  barbanmt  men,  Um  •u^ 
eaata  of  eivil  aocleiy,  were  denominaied  kmccmtstrt^  beeauae  ihty  dried  with  amoke,  conformaUe  to  ih%^ 
eaMon  or  Uw  aavaf ee,  Mft  of  <bB  fleab  of  tiie  catilft  tbey  b«l  killed.  In  placdi  doiOBliMiad  lii^^ 
ibelanfiiaieortbe&atrvea.   Id.  ibid. 
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toi|ftb  becoming  scarce,  the  buccuieen  were  under  tiie  neeessitr  ot  tammg 
tibcir  industry  to  other  objects.  The  sober-minded  men  applied  themselres 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  which  abundantly  requited  their  toil,  while 
those  of  a  bold  and  resttess  disposition  associated  themselves  with  pirates 
and  outlaws  of  all  nations,  and  forftied  the  most  terrible  band  of  ravafers  that 
ever  infested  the  ocean.  To  these  ravagers,  however,  rendered  famous  by 
their  courage  and  their  crimes,  France  and  England  are  indebted,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  prosperitv  of  their  settlements  in  the  West  Indies. 

Nothing  could  appear  less  fontaidable  than  the  first  armaments  of  the 
piratical  buccaneers,  who  took  the  name  of  brothen  of  the  eoa$L  Having 
formed  themselves,  like,  the  hunters  of  wild  cattle,  into  small  sooieties,  they 
.  made  their  excursions  in  an  open  boat,  which  generally  contained  between 
twenty  and  thirty  men,  exposed  t6  all  the  intemperaturie  of  the  climate;  to 
the.buming  heat  of  the  day,  and  th6  chilling  damps  of  the  night.  The  natu* 
ral  inconveniences,  connected  with  this  mode  of  life,  were  augmented  by 
those  arisina  from  their  licentious  disposition. 

A  love  of  freedom,  which,  duly  regulated,  cannot  be  too  much  cherished, 
rendered  the  buccaneers  averse  to  all  those  restraints,  which  civilized  men 
usually  impose  on  each  other  for  their  common  happiness ;  and  as  the  autho- 
rity which  they  had  conferred  on  their  captain  was  chiefly  confined  to  giving 
orders  in  battle,  they  lived  in  the  greatest  disorder.  Like  savages,  having 
no  apprehension  of  want,  nor  taking  any  care  to  guard  against  famine  by 
prudent  economy,  they  were  frequently  exposed  to  all  the  extremities  of 
hunger  and  thirst  But  deriving,  even  (rom  their  distresses,  a  courage  supe- 
rior  to  every  danger,,  the  sieht  of  a  sail  transported  them  to  a  degree  of 
phrensy.  They  seldom  deliberated  on  the  mode  of  attack)  but  their  custom 
was  to  board  the  ships  as  soon  as  possible.  The  smallness  of  their  own  ves- 
sels, and  their  dexterity  in  managing  them,  preserved  them  from  the  fire  of 
the  enemy.  They  presented  only^  to  the  broadside  of  a  ship  their  slender 
prows,  filled  with  expert  marksmen,  who  fired  at  the  enemy's  port-holes  with 
such  exactness,  as  to  confound  the  most  experienced  gunners.  And  when 
they  could  fix  their  grappling  tackle,  the  largest  trading  vessels  were  gene- 
rally obliged  to  strike.(i) 

Although  the  buccaneers,  when  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  attacked 
the  ahips  of  every  nation,  those  belonging  to  tne  subjects  of  Spain  were  more 
especially  marked  out  as  the  objects  of  their  piracy.  They  thought  that  the 
cruelties  which  the  Spaniards  had  exercised  on  the  natives  of  the  New 
World,  were  a  sufficient  apology  for  any  violence  that  could  be  committed 
agauist  them.  Accommodating  their  conscience  to  this  belief,  which,  per- 
haps, unknown  to  themselves,  was  rather  dictated  by  the  richness  of  the 
Spanish  vessels  than  by  any  real  sense  of  religion  or  equity,  they  never  em- 
harked  in  an  expedition  without  publicly  praying  to  Heaven  for  its  success; 
nor  did  they  ever  return  loaded  with  booty,  without  solemnly  returning 
thanks  to  God  for  their  good  fortune.  (3) 

This  booty  was  originally  carried  to  the  island  of  Tortuga,  the  common 
rendezvous  of  the  buccaneers,  and  then  their  only  place  of  safety.  But 
afterward  the  French  went  to  some  of  the  ports  of  Hispaniola,  where  they, 
had  established  themselves  in  defiance  of  the  Spaniards*  and  the  English  to 
those  of  Jamaica,  where  they  could  dispose  of  their  prizes  to  more  advantage* 
and  lay  out  their  money  more  agreeably,  either  in  business  or  pleasure. 

(1)  rrUL  Otn.  4*9  Vo^mgUt  aU  rap.    But.  BMec9MS€r$^  pvt  1.  chap.  vl. 

(t)  Id.  iMd.  Thto  b  a  preekMM  plcdire  of  the  ineonttoieney  of  bniiwn  naldre,  and  a  Mriking  piooT 
low  )iv^  ooDiMzkMi  tlMre  frequenUy  It  becwseen  rdiflon  and  inorallty  I  a  tnith  wUeh  it  teitlMrUlutlratdl 
Wf  Um  foUowim  euriout  an«ednte.  "  Otie  of  Um  ebief  caotnoT  nur  dingraeinent.'*  taj*  an  enlightrnad 
*eriin6ter,  tpeaklngor  the  quarreli  between  the  French  and  Engliah  biiccaneera,  in  their  expedition  to 
die  Soatli  Sea,  *<  wat  the  imputm  of  the  Englitb ;  for  they  made  nn  tenifile,  when  they  got  loin  a  chuicb, 
to  tmt  d0wn  the  •»»*  of  a  emetjix  with  their  «a^e»,  or  to  tliont  thrai  down  with  their  ftitilt  and  pittnit, 
kndnng  and  laamtiiAr  the  imafg  of  the  «amt«  In  the  tame  manner  I**  (Key.  df  FiikmtL  par  Baveneaa 
de  Luwan.)  But  H  dnet  not  appear  that  thfM  devout  plunderer*,  wno  were  thoeked  at  teeing  the  imMgm 
«f  a  taint  mcititd,  were  more  lender  than  the  Englith  buoeaoeen,  of  the  per$«iu  or  prvptHin  <ii  their 
weMTMUiirtt,  or  evtt'  Hianpced  lo  ranralo  their  tfay^ut  attetialtf  flrom  any  aa  «r  ii^mMtt  «r 
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Before  the  diatribiitkm  of  the  Bpoil,  each  adventurer  held  up  his  hand, 
and  protested  he  had  secreted  nothing  of  what  he  had  taken ;  and  if  any  one 
was  conrieted  of  peijttiy,  a  case  that  seldom  occurred,  he  was  punished  in  a* 
manner  traly  exemplary,  and  worthy  the  imitation  of  better  men.  He  was 
expelled  the  community,  ^nd  left,  as  soon  ^s  an  opportunity  offered,  upon 
some  desert  island,  as  a  wretch  unworthy  to  live  in  society,  even  with  the 
destroyers  of  their  species  t  ^  r    ■ 

After  pfovidinif  for  the  sick,  the  wounded,  the  maimed,  and  settling  their 
soTeral  shares,  the  buccaneers  indulged  themselves  in  all  kinds  of  licentious- 
ness. Their  debauches,  which  they  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  were 
limited  only  by  the  want  that  such  prodigality  occasioned.  If  they  were 
asked,  what  t^atisfaction  they  could  find  in  dissipating  so  rapidly,  what  they 
had  earned  with  so  much  Jeopardy,  they  made  this  very  ingenious  reply? — 
''Exposed  as  we  are  to  a  variety  of  perils,  ottr  life  is  totally  different  from 
tiiat  of  other  men.  Why  should  we,  who  are  alive  to-day,  and  run  the 
hazard  Of  being  dead  to-morrow,  think  of  hoarding  l-^Studious  only  of  en- 
ioyihg  the  present  hour,  we  never  think  of  that  which  is  to  come.**(i)  This 
has  ever  been  tlie  language  of  men  in  such  circumstances :  the  desire  of 
dissipating  life,  not  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  existence,  seems  to 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  danger  of  losing  it. 

The  ships  that  sailed  from  Europe  to  America  seldom  tempted  the  avidity 
of  the  first  buccaneers,  as  the  merchandise  they  carried  could  not  readily 
have  been  /K>ld  in  the  IVest  Indies  in  those  early  times.  But  they  eagerly 
watched  the  Spanish  vessels  on  their  return  to  Europe,  when  certain  they 
were  partly  laden  with  treasure.  They  commonly  followed  the  gleans  and 
ilata,  employed  in  transporting  tlie  produce  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  ' 
as  Ihr  as  the  channel  of  Bahama ;  and  if,  by  any  accident,  a  ship  Was  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  fleet,  they  instantly  beset  her,  and  she  seldom  escaped  them. 
Tliey  even  ventured  to  attack  several  ships  at  once ;  and  the  Spaniards,  who 
c<»nsidered  them  as  demons,  and  trembled  at  their  approach,  commonly  sur- 
rendered, if  they  came  to  close  quarter8.(S) 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  timidiiy  on  the  one  side,  and  temerity  on 
the  other,  occurs  in  the  history  of  Peter  Legrand,  a  native  of  Dieppe  in 
Normandy ;  who,  with  a  small  vessel,  carrying  no  more  than  twenty-eight 
men,  and  four  guns,  had  the  boldness  to  attack  the  vice-admiral  of  the  gal- 
leons. Resolved  to  conquer  or  die,  and  having  exacted  an  oath  to  the  same 
purpose  from  his  crew,  he  ordered  the  carpenter  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  side  of  . 
nis  own  vessel,  that  all  hope  of  escape  might  be  cut  off.  This  was  no  sooner 
done  than  he  boarded  the  Spanish  ship,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a 
pistol  in  the  other;  and,  bearing  down  all  resistance,  entered  the  great  cabm, 
attended  by  a  few  of  the  most  desperate  of  his  associates.  He  there  found 
the  admiral  surrounded  by  his  ofllcers ;  presented  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  and 
ordered  him  to  surrender.  Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  buccaneers  took  pos- 
session of  the  gun-room,  and  seized  the  arms.  Struck  with  terror  and 
amazement,  the  Spaniards  demanded  quarter.(3)  Like  examples  are  nume- 
rous in  the  history  of  the  buccaneers. 

The  Spaniards,  almost  reduced  to  despair,  by  finding  themselves  a  conti- 
nual prey  to  those  ravagers,  diminished  the  number  of  their  ships,  and  the 
colonies  gave  up  their  connexions  with  each  other.  These  humiliating  pre- 
cautions, however,  served  but  to  increase  the  boldness  of  the  buccaneers. 
They  had  hitherto  invaded  the  Spanish  settlements  only  to  procure  provisions  % 
but  no  sooner  did  they  find  their  captures  decrease,  than  they  determined  to 
procure  by  land  that  wealth  which  the  sea  denied  them.  They  accordingly 
formed  themselves  into  larger  bodies,  and  plundered  many  of  the  richest  and 
strongest  towns  in  the  New  World.  Maracaybo,  Campeachy,  Vera  Cmz, 
Porto  Bello,  and  Carthafena,  on  this  side  of  the  continent,  severely  felt  the 
(ifiects  of  their  fury ;  and  Guaiaquil,  Panama,  and  many  Other  |daces  on  the  ^ 
eoests  of  the  South  Sea,  were  not  more  fortunate  in  their  resistance,  oc^ 

(1)  JHEcc.OM.tfefFor'I^M.Ion.iv.llT.viL^t  (B)  U.iU4 

C^  JSTitt.  PvMM^tfr*,  pirti.  cbap.  yU.  ' 
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tieated  with  greater  leiiity.<l)  In  r  word,  the  hueeaneerB,  tiie  most  extiBor- 
dioary  set  of  men  that  ever  appeased  upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  bat  whoa* 
duration  waa  Uanaitory*  aofailecied  to  their  aitna,  withoul  a  leflular  ayateoi 
of  goverament,  without  lawa,  without '  aa^  permanent  aubordinaliodt  aad 
even  without  revenue,  cities  and  oaatlea  whieh  have  bafied  the  utnoat  eflforta 
of  national  force;  and  if  conquest;  not  plunder,  had  been  their  ol^ect,  thejr 
might  have  made  themselves  masters  of  aU  Spanish  Amerioa* 

Among  the,  buccaneers  who  first  acquired  aistinction  in  thia  new  mode  of 
plunderinff,  was  Montbars,  a  gentleman  of  I^anguedoc  Having  by  chance, 
m  his  inuncy,  met  with  a  circumstantial  and  perhaps  exaggeiiled  account 
of  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  conquest  of  the  New  WOrid, 
he  conoeived  a  strong  antipathy  against  a  natioUithat  had  committed  so  many 
enormities*  His  heated  imagination,  which  he  loved  to  indulge,  continually' 
represented  to  him  innumen3>le  multitudes  of  innocent  people,  murdered  by 
a  brood  of  savage  monsters'  nursed  in  the  mountains  of  Castile^  The  un* 
happy  victims,  whose  names  were  ever  present  to  his  memory,  seemed  to 
call  upon  him  for  vengeance :  he  longed  to  imbrue  his  handa  in  Spanish 
blood,  and  to  retaliate  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,  on  the  same  shores 
where  th^y  had  been- perpetrated.  He  accordingly  embalmed  on  board  41 
French  ship  bound  to  the  West  Indies,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  joined  the  buccaneers,  whose  natural  ferocity  he  inflam^.  Humanity 
in  him  became  the  source  of  the  most  unfeeling  barbarity.  The  Spaniarda 
suffered  so  much  from  his  fuiy,  that  he  acquired  thenam^  of  the  ssvfomit* 
naior.(2)  . 

Michael  da  Basco  and  Francis  Lolonois  were  also  greatly  renowned  Cor 
their  exploits,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Their  most  important,  though  not  thehr 
most  fortunate,  enterprise  was  that  of  the  gulf  or  Veneauela,  with  ^ighl 
vessels,  and  six  hundred  and  sixty  associates.  Thiagnlf  runs  aooosiderable 
way  up  into  the  country,  and  communicates  with  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  by 
a  narrow  strait.  That  strait  is  defended  by  a  castle  called  la  Barro,  which 
the  bucceCheers  took,  and  nailed  up  the  cannon.  They  then  passed  the  bar, 
and  advanced  to  the  city  qf  Maracaybo,  built  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
lake,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  leagues  from  its  mouth.  But,  to  their  Inez* 
pressible  disappointment,  they  found  it  utterly  deserted  uid  unfurnished ;  the 
mbabitants,  apprized  of  their  danger,  having  rempved  to  the  other  side  of  the 
lake  with  their  most  valuable  effects. 

If  the  buccaneers  had  not  spent  a  fortnight  in  riot  and  debauchery,  they 
would  have  found  at  Gibraltar,  a  to^n  near  the  extremity  of  the  lake,  every 
thiag  whicli  the  people  of  Maracaybo  had  carried  off,  in  order  to  elude  their 
rapacity.  On  the  contrary,  by  their  imprudent  delay,  they  met  with  fortifi* 
cations  newly  erected,  which  they  had  the  ^ lory  of  reducing  at  the  expense 
of  much  blood,  and  the  mortification  of  findmg  another  empty  town.  Exas* 
perated  at  this  second  disappointment,  the  buccaneers  set  fire  to  Gibraltar} 
and  Maracaybo  would  have  snared  the  same  fate,  had  it  not  been  ransomed* 
Besides  the  bribe  they  received  for  their  lenitv,  they  took  with  them  the  bells, 
images,  and  sQl  the  ornamental  furniture  of  the  churches ;  intending,  as  they 
said,  to  buUd  a  chapel  in  the  island  of  Tortuffa,  and  to  consecrate  that  part 
of  their  spoils  to  sacred  uses  !(3)  Like  other  plunderers  of  more  exalted 
qharacter,  they  had  no  idea  of  the  absurdity  of  offering  to  Heaven  the  fruits 
of  robbery  and  murder,  procured  in  direct  violation  of  its  laws. 

But  of  all  the  buccaneers,  French  or  JSn^lish,  none  was  so  uniforifnly  suc- 
cessful, or  executed  so  many  great  and  danng  enterprises,  as  Henry  Morran, 
a  native  of  the  principality  of  Wales.  While  De  Basco,  Lolonois,  and  their 
eompanions  were  squandering  at  Tortuga  the  spoils  they  had  acquired  in 
the  ffulf  of  Venezuela,  Morgan  sailed  from  Jamaica  to  attack  Porto  Bello  $ 
and  bis  measures  were^o  well  concerted,  that,  sooq  after  his  landing,  he  sur- 
prised the  sentinels,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  town,  before  the  Spa* 
niards  could  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

(1)  NiMt  BvecdiuerMt  pert  1.  il.    ffigt  Gen.  de$  VovagM,  uU  inn. 

&i  mtU  Q0m.du  FajftgcB,  ton.  zt.  Uv.tIL  clki.  (3)  iKft  MvMmmtt  psit  iLduoKL 
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In  liopM  ef  w^moHi^  vithvUi^  same  facility,  the  citadd  or  chief  castle,  into 
which  the  eitizena  had  coaveyed  their  mo9t  valuable  property,  and  all  the 
^te  beiongiag  to  the  charehea*  Morgan  bethought  himself  of  an  expedient 
tiiat  diaeovers  hit  Jmowledge  of  national  characters  as  well  as  of  human 
nalure  in  geneniL  He  compelled  the  pnests,  nuns«  and  other  women,  whom 
he  had  made  prisoiw^rst  to  pUmt  the  scaling  ladders  ag^nst  the  walls  of  the 
foitreast  from  a  persuasion  that  the  gaUantry  and  snperstiiion  of  the  Spaniards 
would  not  auffisr  them  to  iat  on  the  objects  of  their  love  and  veneration. 
But  he  found  himself  deceived  in  this  flattering  conjecture.  The  Spanish 
governor,  who  was  a  resolute  soldiery  used  his.  utmost  efforts  to  destroy 
cveiy  one  that  approached  the  works.  Morgan  and  his  English  associateSf 
however,  carried  the  fdaee  by  storm,  in  spite  of  all  opposition ;  and  found  in 
at,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  rich  merchandise,  bullion  and  specie  equivalent 
to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster]ing.(l) 

With  this  booty  Moi^gan  and  his  crew  returned  to  Jamaica,  where  he  imme- 
diately plahned  aiiew  enterprise.  Understanding  that  De  fiasco  and  Lolo- 
nois  had  been  disappointed  in  the  promised  fdui&r  of  Maracaybo,  by  their 
imprudent  delay,/he  resolved,  from  emulation  no  less  than  avidity,  to  sux^ 
prise  that  place.  With  this  view,  he  collected  fifteen  vessels,  carrying  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  men.  These  ravagers  entered  the  gulf  of  Venezuela  un- 
observed^ silenced  the  £Mt  that  defends  the  passage  to  the.  lake  of  Maracaybo^ 
and  found  the  town,  aa  formerly,  totally  deserted.  .  But  they  were  so  fortu- 
nate.as  to  discover  ihe  chief  citiaens,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  wealth,  ij^ 
the  neighbouring  woods.  Not  aatisfied,  however,  with  this  booty,  llforgan 
proceeded  to  Gibialtar,  which  he  found  in  the  same  desolate  cpnditipn;  and 
while  iie  was  attempting,  by  the  most  horrid  cruelties,  to  extort  from  such 
of  the  inhabitants  as  h^  been  seixed,  a  discovery  oi  their  hidden  treasures, 
he  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  three  Bpanish  men  of  war  at  the  entrance 
of  the  lake. 

'  At  this  intelligence,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  boat  despatched  to  recon- 
DOitre  the  enemy,  tt»e  heart  of  the  bravest  buccaneer  sunk  within  hun.  But 
although  Morgan  considered  his  condition  as  desperate,  his  presence  of  mind 
did  not  forsake  him.  Concealing  his  apprehensions,  he  sent  a  lettdr  to  Don 
Akmao  del  Campo,  the  Spanish  admiral,  boldly  demanding  a  ransom  far  the 
city  of  Maracaybo.  The  admiral's  answer  was  resolute,  and  excluded  all 
hope  of  working  upon  his  fears.  '^  I  am  come,**  said  he,  **•  to  dispute  your 
passage  out  of  the  lake  s  and  I  have  the  means  of  doing  it.  Nevertheless, 
if  you  will  submit  to  surrender,  with  -humility,  all  the  booty  and  prisoners 
you  have  taken,  I  will  suffer  you  |o  pass,  and  permit  you  to  return  to  your 
own  country,  without  trouble  or  molestation.  But  if  you  reject  this  offer, 
or  hesitate  to  comply,  I  will  order  boats  iVoro  Caraccas,  m  which  I  will  em« 
bark  my  troops ;  and,  sailing  to  Maracaybo,  will  put  every  man  of  you  to  the 
«word.  This  is  my  final  determination^  Be  prudent,  therefore,  and  do  hot 
abuse  my  bounty  by  an  ungratefVil  retum.(2)  I  have  with  me,"  added  he, 
**  very  good  troops,  who  desire  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  revenge  on  you 
and  your  people,  all  the  cruelties  and  depredations  which  you  &ve  com- 
mitted upon  the  Spanish  nation  in  America." 

The  moment  Morgan  received  this  letter,  he  called  together  his  followers ; 
and,  after  acquainting  thenk  with  its  contents,  desired  them  to  deliberate, 
whether  they  would  give  up  all  their  plunder,  in  order  to  secure  their  liberty, 
or  -fight  for  it  I— They  unanimously  answered,  that  they  would  rather  lose 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  than  resign  a  booty  which  had  been  purchased 
with  so  muon  periL  Morgan,  however,  sensiUe  of  his  dangerous  situation, 
endeavoured  to  compromise  the  matter,  but  in  vain.  The  Spanish  admiral 
continued  to  insist  on  his  first  con<titions.  When  Morgan  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  this  inflexibility,  he  cooUy  replied:  **If  Don  Alonzo  will  not 


(1)  fHH»  ftwfflgiMfrf,  put  M.  ctep.  Vk 
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dlow  me  to  psMy  I  will  find  means  to  pass  wilhoiil  his  pennissioo."  He 
accordingly  made  a  division  of  the  spoil,  thai  each  man  might  have  his  own 
property  to  defend ;  and  having  filled  a  Teasel,  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
enemy,  with  preparations  of  gunpowder  and  other  combustible  materials,  he 
gallantly  proceeded  to  the  mouta  of  the  lake ;  burned  two  of  the  Spanish 
ships,  took  one,  and  by  making  a  feint  of  disembarking  men,  in  order  to  ' 
attack  the  fort  by  land,  he  diverted  the  attention  of  the  rariison  to  that 
side,  whUe  he  passed  the  bar  with  his  )vhole  fleet,  On  the  other,  without  n* 
teiving  any  damage.  (1) 

The  success  of  Morgan,  like  that  of  all  ambitious  leaders,  served  only  to 
stimulate  him  to  yet  greater  undertakings.  Having  disposed  of  his  booty  ai 
Port  Royal  in  Jamaica,  he  again  put  to  sea  with  a  larger  fleet,  and  a  more  nu> 
nterous  body  of  adventurers ;  and  after  reducing  the  iriaud  of  St.  Catharine, 
where  he  procured  a  supply  of  naval  and  military  stores,  he  steered  for  the 
river  Chagre,  the  only  channel  that  could  conduct  hun  to  Panama,  Hie  grand 
object  of  his  armament.  At  the  mouth  of  fhis  river  stood  a  stioog  castle, 
built  upon  a  rock,  and  defended  by  a  good  garrison,  which  threatened  to  baffle 
all  the  effbrts  of  the  buccaneers;  when  an  arrow,  shot  from  the  bow  of  an 
Indian,  lodged  in  the  eye  of  one  of  those  resolute  men.  With  wonderful 
firmness  and  presence  of  mind,  he  puUed  the  arrow  from  the  wound  \  and 
wrapping  one  of  its  ends  in  tow/ put  it  into  his  musket,  which  was  already 
loaded,  and  discharged  it  into  the  fort,  where  die  roofs  of  Uie  houses  were 
of  straw,  and  the  sides  of  wood,  conformable  to  the  custom  of  building  in 
that  country.  The  burning  arrow  fell  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  houses  which 
immediately  took  fire;  a  circumstance  which  threw  the  Spaniards  into  the 
utmost  consternation,  as  they  were  afraid,  every  moment,  of  perishiog  by  the 
rapid  approach  of  th6  flames,  or  the  Mowing  up  of  the  powder  magazine. 
Afier  the  death  of  the  governor,  who  bravely  perished  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  at  ^e  head  of  a  few  determined  men,  the  place  surrendered  to  the 
assailanU.(S) 

This  chief  obstacle  being  removed,  Morgan  and  his  associates,  leavinif  the 
larger  vessels  under  a  guard,  sailed  up  the  Chagre  in  boata  to  Cnices,  and 
thence  proceeded  by  land  to  Panama.  On  the  savannah,  a  spacious  plain 
before  tne  city,  the  Spaniards  made  several  attempts  to  repulse  the  ferocious 
invaders,  but  without  effect :  the  buccaneers  gained  a  decided  superiority  in 
every  encounter.  Foreseeing  the  overthrow  of  their  military  protectors,  the 
unarmed  inhabitants  sought  refuge  in  the  woods ;  so  that  Morgan  took  quiet 
posisession  of  Panama,  and  deliberately  pillaged  it  for  some  days.(3) 

But  Morgan  met  ai  Panama  with  what  he  valued  no  less  than  his  rich  booty. 
A  fair  captive  inflamed  his  savaee  heart  with  love ;  and,  finding  all  his  soli- 
eitations  ineffiectual,  as  neither  nis  person  nor  character  was  calculated  to 
iuspire  the  object  of  his  passion  with  fa^vourable  sentiments  towards  him^  be 
resolved  to  second  his  assiduities  with  a  seasonable  mixture  of  fbroe.  **  Stop» 
ruffian  T  cried  she,  as  she  wildly  sprung  from  his  arms ;— '^stop!  thinkest 
thou  that  thou  canst  ravish  from  me  mine  tonour,  as  thou  hast  wrested  from 
me  my  fortune  and  my  liberty  t  No !  be  assured,  that  my  soul  shall  sooner  be 
separated  from  this  body  :^— and  she  drew  a  poniard  from  her  bosom,  which 
she  would  have  plunged  into  his  heart,  if  he  had  not  avoided  thehiow-(4) 

Enraged  at  such  a  return  to  his  fondness,  Morgan  threw  this  virtuous  beauty 
into  a  loathsome  dungeon,  and  endeavoured  to  break  her  spirit  by  severities. 
But  his  followers  becoming  clamorous,  at  being  kept  so  long  in  a  state  of 
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hiftctivity  by  a  caprice  which  thejr  could  not  comprehend,  he  wae  oldiged  to 
listen  to  their  importunitiesi  and  give  up  his  amorous  pursuit.  (1)  Asa  prelude  ' 
to  their  return,  the  booty  i^as  divided ;  and  Morgan^s  own  share  in  the  pillage 
of  this  expedition,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  pobnds 
sterling.  He  carried  aUhis  wealth  to  Jamaica,  and  nerer  afterward  engaged 
in  any  piratical  enterprise. (9) 

The  defection  of  Morgan,  and  several  other  principal  leaders,  who  sought 
and  found  an. asylum  in  the  bosom  of  that  civil  society,  whose  laws  they  bad 
so  atrociously  violated,  together  with  the  total  separation  of  the  English  and 
French  buccaneers,  in  coQsequence  of  the  war  between  the  two  nations,  which 
followed  the  revolution  in  1688,  broke  the  force  of  those  powerful  plundeiers. 
The  king  of  Spain  being  then  in  alliance  with  England,  slie  repressed  the 
I>iracies  of  her  subjects  in  the  West  Indies.  The  French  buccaneers  con- 
tinued their  depredations,  and  with  no  small  success^  till  the  peace  of  Rys« 
wick  in  1 697  r.  when  all  differences  between  France  and  Spain  having  been 
adjusted,  a  stop  was  every  where  put  to  hostilities,  and  not  only  the  associa- 
tion, but  the  very  name  of  this  extraordinary  set  of  men  soon  became  extinct. 
They  were  insensibly  lost  among  the  other  European  inhahitants  of  the  West 
Indies. 

Before  this  period,  however,  the  French  colony  in  Hispaniola  had  arrived  at 
a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity ;  and  Jamaica,  into  which  the  spoils  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  were  more  abundantly  poured,  was  already  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  ^The  buccaneers  found  at  Port  Royai  better  reception  and  ^ater 
security  than  any  where  else.  They  could  there  land  their  booty  with  the 
utmost  facility,  and  spend  in  a  variety  of  pleasures  the  wealth  arising  from 
their  piracy ;  and  as  prodigality  and  debauchery  soon  reduced  them  again  to 
indigence,  that  grand  Incitement  to  their  sanfloiinary  industry  made  them 
eagerly  hasten  to  commit  fresh  depredations.  Hence  the  settlement  reaped 
the  benefit  of  their  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  was  enriched  by 
their  rapacity  as  well  as  their  profusion ;  by  the  vices  which  led  to  their  want, 
and  their  abundance. 

The  wealth,  which  flowed  into  Jamaica  throi^gh  that  channel,  gave  great 
activity  to  every  branch  of  culture ;  and,  after  the  piracies,  of  the  buccaneers 
were  suppressed,  it  proved  a  new  source  of  riches,  oy  enabling  the  inhabitants 
to  open  a  clandestine  trade  to  the  Spanish  settlements,  whence  it  had  its 
origin.  This  illicit  and  lucrative  commerce  was  rendered  mere  facile  and 
secure,  by  the  asslento,  or  contract  fbr  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with 
negroes,  which  England  obtained  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  In  consequence 
of  that  contract,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  British  factories 
were  established  at  Carthagena,  Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other 
important  places  in  South  America,  and  the  isthmus  of  Mei^lco.  The  veil 
with  Which  Spain  had  hitherto  covered  the  state  and  transactions  of  her  colo- 
nies, occasionally  lifted  by  the  buccaneers,  was  now  entirely  removed.  The 
agents  of  a  rival  nation,  residing  in  her  towns  of  most  extensive  trade  and 
ports  of  chief  resort,  had  the  best  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  interior  condition  of  her  American  empire ;  of  observing  its  wants,  and 
knowing  what  commodities  mi^rht  be  imported  into  it  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. The  merchants  of  Jamaica,  and  other  English  colonies  that  traded  to 
the  Spanish  main,  were  accordingly  enabled,  by  means  of  information  so 
authentic  and  expeditious,  to  assort  and  proportion  their  cargoes  with  such 
exactness  to  the  demands  of  the  market,  that  the  contraband  commerce  was 
carried  on  to  a  vast  amount,  and  with  incredible  proftt.(3]|  , 

III  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  trade,  which,  together  with  that  carried  on 
by  the  British  South  Sea  company^  had  almost  ruined  the  rich  commerce  of 
the  galleons,,  formerly  the  pride  of  Spain,  and  the  envy  of  other  nations, 
•hips  of  force,  under  the  name  of  guarda-costoin  were  stationed  upon  the 
eoasts  of  iboae  provinces  to  which  interlopers  most  frequently  resorted. 

Oi  AAirMorganiMttodln  Janftlca,bewu1ral<litdlb7that|iriiieeorpl«Mnrewidwlita^ 
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Sb(^  a  preoMrttoB  was  eertatnly  prudent,  but  it  on(fat  to  hava  been  ]Nit  in 
exeevtimi  with  e<]iiily.  If  tlie  shipa  commiasioiKNi  to  mvent  that  illicit 
traAc  had  only  aeiaed  npon  the  vesaela  really  oonoenie4  in  it,  neither  the 
eonunanden  nor  the  government  that  appointed  them  could  joatly  have 
incurred  any  Maine ;  hat  the  aboaes  inseparable  from  violent  measures,  the 
eacfemess  of  gain,  and  perhaps  a  spirit  of  revenge,  incited  the  Spanish  officers 
to  stop,  under  various  pretences,  many  Teasels  thsLbad  a  legal  destination, 
and  even  to  treat  the  seaaMn  with  the  neatest  eraeUy. 

fingiaad,  whose  power  and  ^ory  is  founded  on  commerce,  and  who  could 
not  patiently  suffer  any  restraint  upon  a  branch  of  trade  which  custom  had 
made  her  consider  as  lawful,  was  highly  incensed,  when  she  uaderitood.that 
those  restraints  were  converted  into  hostilities,  and  carried  to  an  excess  in- 
consistent with  the  laws  of  nations.  The  body  of  the  people  loodly  called 
for  vengeance,  and  the  leading  members  inboth  houses  of  parliament  directed 
all^he  thunder  of  their  eloquence  against  the  minister,  who  could  tamely  see 
his  country  exposed  to  such  indignities.  But  sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  still 
governed  the  councils  of  Great  Britain,  and  who  had  an  equal  contempt  for 
party  rage  and  popular  opinion,  paid  little  regard  to  these  violent  invectives 
or  seditious  clamours.  Strongly  convinced  of  the  importance  of  peace  to  a 
trading  nation,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain,  by  negotiation,  satisfaction  from  the 
court  of  Madrid.  The  preliminaries  of  a  convention  were  accordingly  signed 
at  Pardo,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  173^.  And  although  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  were  neither  so  honourable  nor  advantageona  to  Great  Britain  as  might 
have  been  wished,  they  were  the  best  thai  could  possibly  be  obtained,  without 
involving  the  kingdom  in  a  war  with  Spain,  and  eventually  with  France,  as 
was  foreseen  by  that  mmister. 

The  chief  article  of  the  convention  provided.  That  the  king  of  Spain 
should  pay  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  the  sum  of  ninety-five  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  by  way  of  indemnification  for  their  losses,  m  consequence 
of  the  seiaures  made  by  the  g[uarda»costaSr  This  was,  in  effect,  acknow- 
ledging the  injustice  of  those  seizures :  hut  as  no  provision  was  made  against 
future  violences,  the  grand  question,  ^  Whether  British  vessels,  navigating  the 
American  seas,  should  be  any  where,  or  under  any  cireumstances,  subject  to 
SBABCH 1**  b^ing  left  to  be  discussed  by  a  congress,  the  interests  of  the  couu« 
try  were  supposed  to  be  betrayed,  and  the  whole  nation  was  thrown  into  a 
ferment.  Petitions  against  the  convention  were  sent  from  all  the  principal 
trading  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  universal  outciw  was  *'a  free  sea  or  a 
war!**  Walpole  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  resigning,  or  of  yield- 
ing to  the  voice  of  the  multitude :  and  the  king  of  Spain,  by  neglecting  to 
pay  the  stipulated  sum  at  the  appointed  day,  furnished  him  with  a  decent  pre- 
text for  declaring  war,  without  abandonipg  his  pacific  principles.  On  the 
contrarv,  he  affirmed  that  the  convention-treaty  would  nave  been  attended 
with  all  the  advantages  that  could  be  procu^d  by  the  naost  successful  war  ;(1) 
and  that  future  ages  would  do  justice  to  the  coimcils  that  produced  it. 

But  although  the  pacific  disposition  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  essential  interests  of  his  country,  made  him  averse  to  war, 
he  no  sooner  resolved  upon  hostilities  than  the  riffourof  his  measures  was  as 
conspicuous  as  his  former  moderation.  A  pr  weruil  fleet,  under  admiral  Had- 
dock, was  sent  to  cruise  off  the  coast  or  Spain ;  and  admiral  Vernon,  an 
officer  who  stood  high  in  the  public  favour,  was  appointed  tp  the  command 
of  a  squadron  in  the  West  Indies.  This  gentleman  had  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  in  the  house  of  commons,  by  loudly  condemning  all  the  mea^ 
sures  of  the  minister,  and  bluntly  speaking  his  sentiments  on  every  occasion. 

(1)  It  would  M  letm  h«y«  bMD  produetiva  of  OHire  idvantafM  Own  fbe  war  thst  eMued.  And  If  k 
MQiikl  be  Mid,  that  k  was  lioiowibte  va  foraee  the  eubapqueiu  miefbrtunea,  which  arone  fhm  a  variety 
or  caiiMa,  It  may  at  leaat  b(*  addtnl  In  reply,  that  the  ItitereM  of  a  1^  aMrehania  ooneeraad  ia  a  r 
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In- a  dejkate  upon  the  Spanish  depredations,  he  declared  that  he  would  nndei^ 
take  to  reduce  Porto  Belk>  with  six  i^ps*  That  offer  was  echoed  from  the 
mouths  of  all  the  members  in  opposition,  and  reverberated  from  every  c-orner 
of  the  kingdom.  Vernon  became  the  idol  of  the  peofde :  and  the  minister,  in 
order  to  gain  their  confidence,  sent  him  to  fulfil  his  boast ;  not  perhaps  with- 
out hopes  that  he  might  fail  in  the  attempt,  and  draw  disgrace  on  himeelf  and 
bis  party. 

The  event,  however,,  jnstified  the  admiral's  assertion.  He  sailed  from 
Jamaica  with.no  more  than  six  ships,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  soldiers  on 
boards  Yet  such  was  the  dastardliness  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  romantic 
.bravery  of  the  British  tar#,  who  moonted  the  walls  of  the  fortifications  in  a 
manner  thought  impracticable,  that  Porto  Bello  was  taken  almost  without 
bloodshed.  ^Of  that  place  some  account  Aiust  be  given. 

The  town  of  Porto  Bello  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,,  on  the  de* 
cliyity  of  a  mountain  which  embraces  an  excellent  harbour.  This  harbour 
was.  well  defended  by  forts,  all  which  were  taken  and  blown  up  b^  admiral 
Yerqon,  who  immediately  abandoned  his  conquest.  It  eoold  only  indeed  be 
of  importance  to  the  masters  of  Peru,  as  its  opulence  depended  entirely  upon 
its  situation;  and  even  that  opcdence  could  only  induce  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  inhabitants  constantly  to  reside  on  a  spot,  so  unhealthy,  that  il 
has  been  denominated  the  ^tvve  of  the  Spaniards.  But  during  the  annual 
fair,  which  lasted  forty  days,  Porto  Bello  was  a  theatre  of  the  richest  com- 
merce that  was  ever  transacted  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Seated  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  isthmus  which  divides  the  two  seas^  thither  were  bro«ighl 
from  Panama,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  gold,  silver,  and  other  valuable  pn>> 
ductions  of  Chili  and  Peru,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe ; 
and  there  arrived  the  g^eons  from  Old  Spain,  laden  with  every  article  of  ne- 
cessity, accommodation,  and  luxury.  The  sickly  and  almost  deserted  town 
was  quickly  filled  with  people;  its  port  was  crowded  with  ships;  and  the 
neighbouring  fields  were  covered  with  droves  of  mules,  laden  with  the  precious 
metals.  Instead  of  silence  and  solitude,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  and  squares  but  bustling  multitudes,  bales  of  goods,  and  chesta  of 
treasure.(l) 

But  that  rich  commerce,  as  weU  as  the  contraband  trade,  has  since  been 
ruined  by  the  abolition  of  the  galleons,  and  by  substituting  in  their  place 
register  ships ;  which,  sailing  round  Cape  Horn,  pass  immediately  to  the  ports  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  with  a  supply  of  European  goods,  and  return  to  Europe  with 
Uie  treasure  by  the  same  course.  In  consequence  of  this  new  regulation, 
which  took  place  m  1748,  the  trade  of  Panama  and  Porto  Bello  has  sunk 
almost  to  nothing ;  and  these  two  towns,  formerly  called  the  keys  of  communis 
cation  between  the  North  and  South  Sea,  between  Spain  and  her  most  vain* 
aUe  colonies,  now  serve  only  as  a  passage  for  the  negroes  that  are  carried  to 
Peni,  and  some  other  inconsiderate  branches  of  decaying  traffic.(3) 

The  Jov  of  the  English  nation  on  the  taking  of  Porto  Bello  was  excessive. 
The  two  bouses  of  narliament  congratnhited  his  majesty  on  the  success  of 
his  arms :  the  peofae  were  coofinned  in  their  opinion  of  Vernon ;  and  his 
ffood  fortune  induced  the  minister  to  continue  him  in  the  conunand  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  West  Indies. 

This  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  peof^e,  howevelr,  served  oidy  to  ^ 
render  the  popular  members  in  the  house  of  commons  more  clamorous.  They 
considered  it  as  a  partial  victory,  and  resolved  to  push  their  advantage :  they 
attempted  the  enti«  removal  of  the  minister;  and  a  motion  was  even  made 
to  that  purpose.  Piqued  at  this  ungenerous  return,  as  he  considered  it,  to 
his  condescensionB,  sir  Robert  Wcdpole  concluded  a  masteriy  speech  (in  which 
he  refuted  every  charge  brought  against  him)  with  the  following  keen  ex- 
pressions, that  strongly  mark  the  diaraeter  of  those  contentious  and  venal 
times,  *«  Gentlemen,**  said  he,  «'have  talked  a  great  deal  of  pairMtm;  a 
venerable  virtue,  when  duly  practised!    But  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  of 

(1)  t7noa«tr«f«/ff,ToLi.  CDB<*6itno,lllfC.AMfr  ftookTiU. 
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late  it  hai  been  so  nmch  hackpeyed,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  fdling  into  dis- 
grace: the  Tery  idea  of  true  patriotism  is  lost,  and- the  term  has  been  pros** 
tituted  to  the  worst  of  puiposes*  A  patiiot !  why  patriots  spring  up  like 
mushrooms :  I  could  raise  finy  of  them  within  the  ibor-and-tweaty  hoius.  I 
haVe  raised  many  of  them  in  a  night.  It  is  but  refusing  to  gratify  an  un- 
reasonable or  an  insolent  demand*  and  up  starts  a  patriot. — ^I  have  long  heard 
of  this  palrioHe  motion,^  added  he ;  "  and  let  gentlemen  contradict  me,  if  they 
can,  when  I  s^  I  could  have  prevented  it.  By  what  means,  I  leave  the 
housis  to  judge  rCl^i 

.  The  reduction  of  Porto  Bello  was  but  a  prelude  to  ipreater  enterprises. 
Nothing  less  was  resolved  upon  than  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  New  World.  With  this  view,  an  Enjrlish  squadron  was 
despatched  to  the  South  Sea,  under  commodore  Anson,  m  order  to  ravage 
the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili ;  while  a  fleet  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line^ 
commanded  by  sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  besides  frigates,  fireships,  bomb-ketches, 
storeships,  victualler^,  and  transports,  with  upwards  of  ten  thousand  land- 
forces  on  board,  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  reinforce  admiral  Vernon, 
and  co-operate  with  Anson,  by  means  of  intelligence  to  be  conveyed  across 
the  isthmus  of  Darien.  The  land-forces  wero  commanded  by  lord  Cathwt, 
a  nobleman  of  approved  honour,  as  well  as  experience  in  -military  affairs: 
and  the  ardour  of  both  soldiers  and  sailors  to  come  to  action  was  excessive. 
This  ardour  drew  ftom  lord  Cathcart  the  following  words,  in  a  letter  to  ad- 
miral Vernon :  ^  In  the  troops  I  bring  you  there  is  spirit,  there  is  good- will ; 
whichf  when  properly  conducted,  will  produce,  I  hope,  what  the  nation  ex- 
pect from  us — ^will  make  us  the  glorious  instruments  of  finishing  the  war, 
with  all  the  advantages  to  the  public  that  its  happy  beginning  promises ;  and 
with  this  distinguishing  circumstance,  that  those  happy  effects  have  been 
owing  to  a  perfect  harnumy  between  the  tea  and  landjbrcet,^{^) 

The  want  of  fliat  harmony  proved  the  ruin  of  the  armament.  As  lord 
Cathcart  unfortunately  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
command  of  the  land-forces  devolved  upon  brigadier-general  Wentworth,  an 
officer  without  experience,  resolution,  or  authority.  He  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  Vernon  but  his  obstinacy^  and  as  great  a  contempt  for  the  sea,  as 
the  admiral  had  for  the  land-service.  These  two  ill-associated  commanders, 
whose  powers  were  discretionary,  after  bein^  reinforced  with  some  troops 
from  the  English  colonies  in  America,  determined  to  attack  Carthagena. 

The  city  of  Carthagena  is  seated  on  a  peninsula,  or  sandy  island,  which  is 
joined  to  the  continent  by  two  artificial  necks  of  land,  the  broadest  of  which 
IS  not  above  seventy  yards  wide.  Its  fortifications  are  regular,  and  after  the 
modem  manner.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  stone,  and  the  streets  are  broad, 
straight,  and  well-paved.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  about  twenty-five  thousand 
inhabitants.  Nature  has  phiced  at  a  little  distance  a  hill  of  a  middling  height, 
on  which  is  bnilt  the  citadel  of  St.  Lazarus.  This  fort  commands  the  town, 
and,  in  some  measure,  the  harbour,  which  is  the  safest  in  the  American  do- 
minions of  Spain,  and  one  of  the  best  any  where  known.  It  is  two  leagues 
in  extent,  ana  has  a  safe  and  excellent  bottom.(3)  At  the  time  the  trade  of 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  South  America  was  carried  on  l^  the  galleons, 
those  ships  sailed  to  Carthagena  before  they  went  to  Porto  BcUo,  and  visited 
it  again  on  their  return.  Its  trade  has  declmed  since  their  abolition ;  but  the 
excellence  of  its  harbour,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  rich  provmces  of  Santa  F69 
Popayan,  and  Choco,  must  ever  make  it  a  pUice  of  great  importance. 

In  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the  English  commanders  to.  attack  this 
opulent  and  strong  city,  a  descent  was  made  on  the  island  of  Tierra  Bomba, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bocca 
Chica,  or  LiitU  Maytkt  from  its  narrowness,  and  which  was  fortified  in  a  sur^ 
prising  manner  with  castles,  batteries,  booms,  chains,  cables,  and  ships  of  • 
war.    Several  of  tiie  smaller  castles  were  almost  instantly  reduced  by  sir 

lli  Mimmmawf  IM€t$»,rMl^  <^  JMir*  CMMrtal Alit  voL zv. tiL tilL 
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Cbaloiier  Ogle,  to  whom  iAftt  semce  waa  committed  ;r  and  batteries  being 
erected  against  the-principal  fortifications,  the  Boradera  battery  and  fort  St. 
Joseph  were  successively  taKen  by  storm.  A  breach  was  made  In  Castillo 
Grande,  and  the  British  troops,  supported  by  the  seamen,  advanced  to  the 
assault.  Qontrary  to  all  expectation,  they  found  the  works  abandoned.  The 
Spanish  ships,  which  lay  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  were  either  taken 
or  destroyed ;  the  passage  was  opened ;  the  fleet  entered  without  farther  op- 
position, and  tho  troops  were  disembaiked  within  a  mile  of  the  city. 

After  surmounting  so  many  difficulties  with  st|ch  facility,  the  besiegen 
thought  that  little  -remained  but  to  take  possession  of  Carthagena.  A  ship 
was  accordingly  sent  express  to  London  wi^h  intelligence  to  tMt  effect ;  and 
public  rejoicings  were  held  at  Jamaica,  and  over  all  the  English  islands  in 
the  West  Indies.  But  the  animosities  which  broke  out  between  Vernon  and 
Wentworth  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  tnose  concerned  m  the  expedition.  Each  seemed  more  eager 
for  the  disgrace  of  his  rival  than  zealous  for  the  honour  of  his'coantry.  The 
admind  was  always  putting  the  general  in  mind  of  the  necessity  of  cutting 
off  the  communication  between  the  town  and  the  country,  and  of  attacking 
the  citadel  of  St  Lazarus,  by  which  it  was  defended.  Resolutions,  in  a  conn- 
cil  of  war,  wete  taken  for  that  puipose,  but  nothing  was  done  in  consequence 
of  them.  A  shameful  inactivity,  which  might  partly  proceed  from  the- climate, 
seems  to  have  possessed  the  troop8.(l) 

The  genera],  by  way  of  recrimination,  threw  the  blame  of  the  delay  upon 
the  admiral,  in  not  landings  the  tents,  Stores,  and  artillery.  And  it  must  be 
admitted  that  both  were  m  fault  If  Wentworth  had  attacked  the  citadel 
before  the  enemy  had  recovered  from  the  panic  occasioned  by  the  reduction 
of  the  forts  that  defended  the  hariwur,  tne  English  would  certainly  have 
become  masten  of  the  place ;  whereas  the  inaction  of  the  land-forces,  besides 
the  diseases  to  which  it  exposed  them,  gave  the  Spaniards  time  to  recover 
their  spirits,  and  to  take  every  precaution  for  their  defence.  Nor  was  Ver- 
non less  remiss  in  his  duty,  in  not  sending  his  ships  to  batter  and  bombard 
the  town  by  sea;  for  it  is  beyond  dispute,  notwithstanding  some  surmises  to 
the  contrary,  that  great  execution  might  have  been  done  oy  such  a  mode  of 
attnck.  Tne  largest  ships  could  haye  lain  near  enough  to  have  damaged  the 
buildings  without  being  exposed  to  touch  harm ;  and  the  bombs  would  have 
been  attended  with  great  effect,  as  the  houses  in  that  country  are  chiefly  co- 
yered  with  shingles,  or  small  thin  boards,  instead  of  slate  or  tiles. 

During  these  disputes,  the  army  was  employed  in  erecting  batteries,  in 
order  to  make  a  breach  in  fort  St.  Lazarus.  But  the  heavy  cannon  not  being 
yet  arrived,  nor  the  batteries  near  /completed,  the  chief  engineer  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  place  might  be  rendered  so  much  stronger  before  the 
batteries  could  be  opened,  as  to  over«balance  the  advantage  to  be  expected 
from  them.  This  absurd  opinion,  seconded  by  the  importunities  of  Vernon, 
determined  Wentworth  to  hazard  an  assault,  after  all  rational  prospect  of 
success  from  such  a  mode  of  attack  had  ceased,  until  a  breach  should  be  made 
in  the  walls.  So  firm,  howeyer,  was  the  courage  of  the  British  troops,  that, 
if  other  instances  of  misconduct  had  not  accompanied  that  unsoldier4ike  at^ 
tempt,  there  is  reason  to  believe  Carthagena  would  have  been  taken.  The 
assault,  instead  of  beine  made  in  the  ni^t,  was  delayed  till  morning;  the 
soldiers  were  condiicted,  by  mistake,  agamst  the  strongest  part  of  the  cita> 
del;  the  scaling ladden  were  found  too  short;  the  woolpacks  and  grenado- 
shells  were  left  in  the  rear;  and  the  admiral  neglected  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  by  battering  the  town  by  sea,  or  even  making  use  of  his 

(1)  Tim  iMat  to«xe«iiiTe  and  continual  at  Carttaafnia :  and  ibc  torrents  of  water  that  ire  IneeHantir 
pouring  down,  from  May  to  November,  liave  this  ilngularlty,  tbat  ^7  never  enol  the  air,  which  ie  tome- 
timce a HtUe modeiatad  dorlhf  the  drrMawn  by  Uie  aortta-caei  wlidi.  The  nigbi ie ■■  hot  ■■  thedhf. 
Hence,  die  InhaMiante,  wasted  by  proAiee  perepiratioa,  have  Uia  pale  and  livMappcaiance  of  rick  perMNia; 
an  their  motions  aia  languid  and  sinnlsb:  Uialr  spaeeli  is  soft  sod  slow,  and  their  words  are  ceneraBy 
brdkaa  and  IntamMied.  Emf  Ihiog  ralaUva  to  Uiem  indisilci  a  lahuad  habU  of  todr-  C^a,  rsf. 
llkLcap.v.         ^^ 
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boiiib4ete1iea.(l)  IneoMeqpieneeof  theseievefilUiiiidefSyaiidoteneoii- 
iiectecl  with  theniy  the  brave  aanilinu  wen  exposed  to  the  whole  fiie  of  tfie 
fort,  end  partly  to  thitt  of  the  citTt  without  the  least  power  of  defeodiDff  thenw 
•elveSyOrofamioyuigtheSpuuftrds.  AmeieevnageensQed;  aodadihODflfa 
«  retreat  was  aoon  judged  neeeMary,  eirioiiel  Grant,  who  oommaDded  the 
grenadiers,  and  six  hmidred  of  the  flower  of  the  English  aiaiy,  were  left 
dead  on  the  field. 

The  besiegers  were  so  mueh  dieooiiraged  by  this  nnpvopifioQB  and  iH* 
directed  eflortt  that  they  gafre  up  all  hopes  of  bemg  able  to  redoce  the  place. 
And  the  rainy  season  set  in  with  such  violeBce,  as  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  troops  to  lire  on  riiore.  They  were  therefore  re^embarked,  and  the 
enterprise  was  relinquished,  after  the  admiral  had  nude  a  feeble  attempt  to 
bombard  the  town,  in  order  to  convince  the  general  of  its  impracticability; 
though  that  consequence  was  by  no  means  the  residt  of  this  impertinent  ex- 
periment. On  the  contrary,  it  was  affirmed,  thai  the  cootinasnee  of  such  a 
mode  of  attack,  property  conducted,  would  have  reduced  the  city  to  heaps  of 
nuns;  that  a  floating  battery,  which  had  beoi  prepared,  did  not  Me  in  the 
proper  place  for  annoyinr  the  enemy ;  thai  the  water  was  there  indeed  too 
shallow,  to  admit  large  snips  near  enough  to  batter  the  town  with  any  pros* 
pect  of  success,  but  that  a  little  towards  the  left,  the  harbour  was  suflBieiently 
deep,  and  that  four  or  ^we  sMps  of  the  line  might  have  been  moored  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  walls.(3) 

After  the  re-essbarkation  of  the  troops,  the  distempen  peculiar  to  the  cli- 
mate and  season  began  to  rage  with  redoubled  fury.  Nothing  was  heard 
from  ship  to  ship,  but  complaints  and  execrations;  the  groans  m  the  dying, 
and  the  service  for  the  dead !  Nothing  was  seen,  but  objects  of  wo  or 
images  of  dejection ;  and  the  commanders,  who  had  agreed  in  nothing  else, 
were  unanimous  in  Reading  the  expediency  of  a  retreat  from  this  scene  i^ 
misery  and  disgrace.  The  fortifications  of  the  harbour  of  Carthagena  were 
accordingly  demolished,  and  ^e  English  fleet  sailed  for  Jamaica,  to  the 
astonishment  and  coufusion  of  the  moUKr^country,  as  well  as  of  the  colonies* 
The  people  were  depressed  in  proportion  to  that  exuberant  joy  with  which 
they  had  been  elevated ;  nor  was  any  thing  afterward  done  bf  the  conduct* 
ors  of  this  unfortunate  enterprise,  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  British  arms. 
Though  Vernon  was  reinforced  with  several  shins  of  the  line,  and  Wentworth 
with  uree  thousand  soldiers  from  England ;  ana,  although  tfiey  successivdy 
threatened  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  and  Panama,  the^.  returned  home  without 
effecting  any  thing  of  consequence,  notwithstandmg  the  loss  of  near  twenty 
thousand  men.(3) 

The  enedition  under  Anson  was  not  more  fortunate  in  the  beginning; 
and,  but  for  accident,  it  would  have  terminated  in  equal  dis|Tace«  '  Being 
attacked  by  a  furious  storm  in  passing  Cape  Horn,  two  of  his  shins  were 
obliged  to  return  in  distress ;  one  was  lost ;  another  was  so  much  damaged 
as  to  be  abandoned  soon  after;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  peoole  died  of  the 
sea-scurvy,  before  he  reached  the  island  o(  Juan  Fernandez,  which  had  been 
appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous.  In  this  delightful  abode  the  remainder 
of  his  crew  recovered  their  health  and  spirits;  and  the  Centurion,  his  own 
ship,  being  still  in  pretty  good  repair,  he  soon  put  to  sea,  took  several  prizes 
off  the  coast  of  Chib,  and  plundered  the  town  of  Paita^  on  the  coast  of  Peru, 
where  he  found  a  booty  of  silver  to  the  amount  of  about  thirty  thousand 
pounds  Bteriinff.  From  his  prisonen  he  learned,  that  notwithstanding  hio 
reduced  force,  he  had  nothing  to  iiear  in  those  Ittitudes;  as  I>on  Joseph  Pi^ 
zarro,  who  commanded  a  Spanish  squadrtm  destined  to  oppose  him,  had  been 
obliged  to  return  to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  after  haiing  lost  two  ships  and  two 
thousand  men,  in  attempting  to  double  Cape  Horn. 

But  that  consolatory  intelligence  was  balanced  by  information  of  a  less 
agreeable  kind.    Anson  alio  foamed,  from  some  papen  found  on  board  hio 
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nriiest  tb«t  the  Engluih  expedition  against  Canhagona  hftd  nuseanied.  Thia 
oiBCOuragiog  news  made  him  eensible  of  the  impropriety  of  attempting  to 
execute  that  part  of  his  instruction^  which  segard^d  an  attack  upon  Panama, 
in  consequence  of  a  supposed  co-operation  wi^h  the  British  troops,  across 
the  isthmus  of  Darien.  He  therefore  bore  away  for  Aeapulco,  in  hopes  of 
intercepting  the  Manilla  galleon,  which  he  understood  was  then  at  sea. 
Happily  for  the  Spaniards^  she  had  reached  that  port  before  his  arrival.  He 
endeavoured  to  intercept  lier  in  her  return,  but  \i'ithout  effect.  At  last,  find- 
ing himself  destitute^  of  every  necessary,  he  sailed  for  the  hrey  Canton,  in 
China,  where  he  arnved,  ailer  a  long  and  distressing  voyage.  .  Having  re- 
fitted his  ship,  and  taken  in  a  supply  of  provisions,  he  aj^in  launched  into 
the  Pacific.  Ocean;  and  after  cruising  there  some  time,  he  fortunately  met 
with  and  took  the.  annual  ship  from  Acapulco,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  to 
Manilla,  in  the  island .  of  Luconia,  laden  with  treasure,  to  the  amount  of 
about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  besides  other  valuable  com-» 
modities.(l) 

Anadn  went  a  second  time  to  Canton,  where  he  aeserted  the  honour  of  the 
British  flag  iaa  very  spirited  manner,  and  returned  to  England  by  the  Cape 
Of  Good  Hope  in  1744,  to  the  great  Joy  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  heard  of 
his  disasters^  and  concluded  that  he  and  all  his  crew  weire  lost.  The  Spanish 
treasure  were  eanried  to  the  tower  with  much  parade;  and  an  expedition, 
which,  all  things  considered,  ought  rather  to  have  l>een  deemed  unfortunate, 
WM  magnified  beyond  meaaore*  Anson's  perseverance,  however,  deserved 
praise,  and  the  success  of  a  single  ship  seemed  to  point  out  what  might  be 
performed  by  a  stout  squadron  on  the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea;  hut  the 
nililre  of  the  formidable  enterprise  against  Carthagena  was  still  so  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  the  nation,  that  no  farther  attempt  was  made  during  the  war 
to  distress  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Americii. 

I  shall  here,  n^y  dear  Philip,  close  this  Letter ;  as  the  naval  transactions  in 
the  European  seas,  though  seemingly  connected  with  the  subject,  will  enter 
with  more  prpprie^  into  the  general  narration*  The  war,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  must  now  engage  our  attention. 


LETTER  XXVHL 

The  general  View  qfHuAffiun  of  Europe,  from  the  Death  ^  the  Emperor 
OarUe  11.,  rnlliO,  to  the  TreoiyqfDreeden,  in  1746,  and  dUa^ 
ifthe  Treaty  of  Bredaw. 

Tm  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VL,  the  last  prinee  of  the  ancient  house 
of  Austria,  without  male  issue,  awakened  the  ambition  of  many  potentates, 
the  adjusting  of  whose  pretensiotis  threw  all  Europe  into  a  ierment.  By 
▼irtoe  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  as  well  as  the  righto  of  blood,  the  success 
mpn  to  the  whole  Austrian  dominions  bekmged  to  the  archduchess  Maria 
Theresa,  the  late  emperor's  eldest  daughter,  married  to  Francis  of  Lorrain, 
irrand'duke  of  Tuscany.  The  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  pro- 
▼mce  of  Silesia,  Austrian  Suahia,  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Stiria,  Carinthia. 
Camiola,  the  four  Forest  Towns,  Burgaw,  Brisgaw,  the  Low  Countries 
Friuli,  Tirol,  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Placenaa, 
formed  that  immense  inheritance. 

Almost  all  the  European  powers  had  gus^ranteed  the  Magmatie  sanction} 
iMit,  as  prince  Eugene  judiciously  remarked,  "a  hundred  thousand  moi 
would  have  guaranteed  it  better  than  a  hundred  thousand  treaUes!" 
Selfish  avidity  and  lawless  ambition  can  only  be  restrained  by  force.  Charles 
Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  hiid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  on  the 

(1)  Jhum^s  TmcMi  by  Wilttr.  The  trcMon  conftaied  of  one  nillkHi  Uiiee  tanodied  end  tiiirtaai 
thnleuirSght  bwiSrad^  fortydollwi  or peeoe, with  ttBColnedBUver  equal  in  Telue  to  forty  three Uioii- 
■and  flbc  iMoiied  end  deren  Mm. 
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strength  of  an  article  in  (he  will  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  L,  hfother  to 
Charles  V.  Augustus  I1I.»  kin^  of  Poland,  and  elector  of  Saxony,  exhibited 
pretensions  to  the  whole  Austnan  euccession,  in  virtue  of  the  nghts  of  his 
wife,  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  elder  brother  of  Chailes  VI. 
The  Catholic  king  deduced  similar  pretensions  finom  the  rights  of  the  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.,  wife  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  from  whom  he 
was  descended  by  females  $  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  reviyed  an  obsolete 
claim  to  the  dutehy  of  Milan.  The  king  of  France  had  also  bis  pretensions, 
and  to  the  whole  mspnted  succession^  as  being  descended  id  a  right  line  from 
the  eldest  male  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  by  two  princesses,  married 
to  his  ancestors,  l^wis  XIII.  and  Lewis  XIV.  But,  conscious  that  such  a 
claim  would  excite  the  jealousy  of  all  Europe,  he  did  not  ap^ar  as  a  com* 
petitor;  though  he  was  not  wttnout  hopes  of  aggrandizing  himself,  and  of 
dismembering  tKe  Austrian  dominions,  by  abetting  ihe  claims  of  another. 

In  the  mean  time,  Maria  Theresa  took  qu^et  possession  of  that  vast  inhe- 
ritance, which  wa^  secured  to  her  by  the  pragmatic  sanction,  She  received 
the  homage  of  the  states  of  Austria  at  Vienna ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Hungaiy 
and  Bohemia  swore  .alieaiaace  to  her  bv  their  deputies,  as  did  the  It&an 
provinces.  Posfiessed  of  a  popular  affaoility,  which  her  predecessors  had 
seldom  put  in  practice,  she  gamed  the  hearts  of  her  subjects,  without  diipi- 
nishin^  ner  dignity.  But  above  all,  she  ingratiated  herself  'With  the  Hunpa* 
xians,  m  voluntarily  accepting  the  ancient  Mth  of  their  sovereigns ;  by  which 
the  subjects,  should  tbeir  privileges  be  invaded,  ace  sdlowed  to  defend  them* 
selves,  without  being  treated  as  rebels. 

As  Uie  ancestors  of  this  princess  had  ever  been  backward  in  eomplyintf 
with  such  engagements,  the  early  taking  of  that  prudent  step  was  attended 
with  wonderful  popularity.  The  Hungarians,  who»  after  two  hundred  years 
spent  in  seditious  broils  and  civil  wars,  still  bore  with  impatience  the  Aub* 
than  yoke,  submitted  with  pleasure  to  the  government  of  Maha  Theresa, 
whom  they  almost  adored,  and  who  wa^  worthy  of  their  warmest  regard. 
Her  first  care,  after  conciliatingthe  affections  of  her  people,  w^s  to  procnre 
for  her  husband  ^  sh^^  in  all  her  crowns,  under  the  title  of  oo-reffent :  and 
she  flattered  herself,  that  the  consequence  thus  conferred  upon  the  grand- 
duke  would  soon  raise  him  to  the  imperial  throiie.(l)  But  she  had  forgot 
that  she  was  destitute  of  money ;  that  a  number  of  pretenders,  for  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  Austrian  succession,  were  rising  up  against  her,  and  that  her 
troops,  though  far  from  inconsiderable,  were  dispersed  over  her  extensive 
dominions. 

Thie  first  ahum  was  given  by  a  formidable,  but  unexpected  pretender. 
Frederic  III.,  king  of  Prussia,  had  lately  succeeded  his  father,  Frederic 
William,  a  wise  and  politic  prince,  who  had,  by  rigid  economy,  amassed  a 
prodigious  treasure,  though  he  maintained,  for  his  own  security,  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  which  he  prudently  left  his  son  to  employ.(2)  ''  If  we 
may  be  said  to  owe  the  shade  of  the  oak,"  observes  the  royal  historian,  "to 
the  acorn  from  which  it  sprung,  in  like  maimer  we  may  discern,  in  the  san- 
cious  conduct  of  Frederic  William,  ihe  source  of  the  future  greatness  of  his 
8Uceessor."(3) 

This  ambitious,  enlightened,  and  enterprising  monarch,  whose  character  I 
shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  develope  in  diescribing  his  heroic  achieve* 
ments,  and  in  tracing  his  extensive  plans  of  policy,  revived  certain  antiquated 
claims  of  his  family  to  four  dytchies  in  Silesia;  and,  instead  of  having  re- 
course to  unmeaning  manifestoes,  he  began  his  march  at  the  head  of  thirty- 
thousand  choice  troops,  ui  order  to  establish  his  right.  When  he  found  him- 
self in  the  heart  of  that  rich  province,  and  in  possession  of  Breslaw  its 
capital,  he  showed  a  disposition  to  negotiate.  He  offered  to  supply  Maria 
Theresa,  then  commonly  known  by.  the  name  of  queen  of  Hungary,  with 
money  and  troops;  to  protect,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  rest  of  her 
dominions  in  Germany,  and  to  use  all  his  interest  to  place  her  husband  oa 
the  imperial  throne,  provided  she  would  cede  to  him  the  Lower  Silesia. 

(1;  Voluare.    Millet.  >3;  M^m.  dc  Brmuien^urg,  tQin.U.  <a()  10.  Ibid. 
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That  wotild  have  been  a  small  sacrifice  for  peace  and  secnrity.  Bat  the 
queen  of  Hutigary  Was  sensible,  that,  by  yielding  to  the  claims  of  one  pre- 
tender, cdie  should  only  encourage  those  of  others.  Shp  therefore  rejected, 
perhaps  too  hastily,  the  offers  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  sent  count  Neu- 
perg,  one  of  her  best  generals,  with  a  stronj^  body  of  troops  into  Silesia, 
in  order  to  expel  the  invaders.  The  two  armies,  nearly  equal  in  numbers, 
met  at  Moi^itz,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Neiss,  ahd 
within  a  league  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  There  a  desperate  battle 
was  fought.  The  action  lasted  from  two  in  the  afternoon  tiU  six  in  the 
evening ;  when  the  Austrians^  in  spite  of  the  most  vigorous  efforts,  were 
obliged  to  retire  under  the  cannon  of  Neiss,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand 
men. 

This  victory,  which  was  followed,  though  not  immediately,  with  the 
reduction  of  Glatz  and  Neiss,  and  the  submission  of  the  whole  province  of 
Silesia,  was  acquired  solely^  by  the  firmness  of  the ,  Prussian  infantry,  and 
their  celerity  in  firing,  in  consequence  of  a  new  exercise  taught  them  by 
their  young  king.  The  cavalry  were  totally  routed  by  the  sitperiority  of  the 
Austnans  m  horse ;  the  royal  baggage  was  pillaged,  and  the  king  himself, 
in  danger  of  being  made  prisoner,  was  carried  off  the  field,  in  the  more 
early  part  of  the  engagement.  But  the  second'  line  of  infantry  stood  im- 
moveable ;  and  by  the  admirable'  discipline  of  that  body  the  battle  walk 
]re0tored:(l) 

The  success  of  the  king  of  Prussia  astonished  all  Europe ;  and  the  refusal 
of  Maria  Theresa  to  comply  with  his  demands,  which  had  lately  been  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  greatness  of  soul,  was  now  branded  with  the  appella- 
tion of  imprudent  obstinacy  and  hereditary  haughtiness : — so  apt  are  mankind 
to  judge  of  measures  by  events,  and  to  connect  lyisdom  with  good  fortune, 
and  folly  with  disaster  !-^But,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  a  more 
impartiid  judgment  may  be  formed,  if  the  queen  of  Hungary's  resolution  was 
again  to  be  taken,  it  would  be  difficult  for  political  sagacity  to  direct  het 
which  alternative  to  choose.  What  might  nave  been  Sie  consequence  of 
her  compliance  with  the  king  of  Prussia's  proposals,  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
but  we  know  that  her  intrepidity  of  spirit  in  resolving,  at  all  hazards,  to 

5 reserve  undivided  the  Austrian  succession,  Exalted  her  in  the  esteem  of 
er  most  natural  knd  powerful  allies,  who  ultimately  secured  to  her  the 
greater  part  of  that  succession.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the 
successful  invasion  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  Unforeseen  consequence  of 
her  refusal,  and  an  assurance  of  the  support  of  so  powerful  a  prince,  encou- 
lag^'  the  court  of  Versailles  in  the  ambitious  project  of  placing  the  ele.ctor 
of  Bavaria  on  the  imperial  throne.  The  nse  of  this  project  deserves  to  be 
traced. 

France  had  guaranteed  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  Yl.^and  cardinal 
Fleury,  whose  love  of  peace  increased  with  his  declining  years,  was  desirous 
of  .preserving  inviolate  the  engagements  of  his  master.  But  no  sooner  was 
it^Ko^i^  at  VersaiUes  that  the  king  of  Prussia  had  invaded  Silesia,  than  the 
cafdmaltfmlrifl  himiBelf  unable  to  withstandthe  ardour  for  war  in  the  French 
couiicirsi,  I'Mna-itdouT  was  increased  hfHie  battle  of  Molwitz,  and  the  failure 
of  the  'English' in 'their  attempt  u^on^  Spanish  America.  Assured  of  the  as^ 
•istance  of  Spain,' wiiich  turned  a- wishful  eye  on  the  Italian  possessions 
of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  young  nobility  and  princes  of  the  blood,  eager 
for  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  "themselves  in  arms,  represented  to  the 
king,  that  the  period  so  long  desired  was  now  arrived,  of  finally  breaking  the 

ewer  of  the  nouse  of  Austria,  and  exalting  that  of  Bourbon  on  its  ruins; 
dismembering  the  dominion  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  placing  on  the  imperial 
throne,  Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria^  a  stipendary  of  his  most  Christian 
majesty. 

Tlie  moderation  and  natural  equity  of  Lewis  XV.  yielded  to  arguments  so 
flattering  to  his  pride;  and  to  the  count,  afterward  mareschal  and  duke  de 


1)  Voltaire,  Siidt,  ia  Lnaia  Xr.  elwp.  ▼. 
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Bettetsle,  and  bis  brother  the  cheyaiier*  the  chief  infpiren  of  these  Tioleiit 
cottticils,  was  committed  the  execution  of  that  ambitioos  project  They  pro- 
ppsedy  that  fifty  thousand  French  troops,  of  which  twenty  thousand  were  to 
be  cavalry,  should  pass  the  Rhine,  luid  advance  towards  the  Danube,  before 
the  beginning  of  June ;  that  another  army,  of  about  forty  thpusafid  men, 
should  be  formed  on  the  side  of  Weitphalia,  in  order  to  keep  in  awe  the 
electorate  of  Hanover ;  and  that  proper  application  should  be,  made  to  the 
mosi  considerable  princes  of  the  empire*  corresponding  to  their  several  situa* 
tions,  inviting  them  to  concur  in  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
'■  and  to  share  in  its  spoils.  A  moment  was  not  lost  in  carrying  this  plan  into 
execution* 

^tt^nwhile,  the  count  de  Belleisle,  being  despatched  into  Germany^  in  the 
douAleiidtoacity  of  ambassador  and  genei^,  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
elector  or  wvaria  at  Nymphenburg.  B^  this  treaty  the  king  of  France 
engaged  to. assist  that  prinqe  with  his  whole  force;  in  order  to  raise  him  to 
the  imperial  throne;  and  the  elector,  on  his  part, promised,  that,  after  his 
elevation,  he  would  never  attempt  to  recover  any  or  the  towns  or  provinces 
of  the  empire  which  the  French  should  have  conquered;  that  he  would, 
;.  ill  His 'imperial  capacity,  renounce  the  barrier  treaty,  and  agree,  that  France 
.  {i)»ight  retain,  irrevocably  whatever  places  should  be  subdued  by  her  arms  in 
•^e  Austrian  Netherlands.  The  count  de  BeHeisle  also  negotiated  a  treaty 
between  Lewis  XV.  and  Frederic  I^.  king  of  Prussia,  in  which  it  was  stipu* 
lated,  that  the  elector  k^  Bavaria,  together  with  the  imperial  crown,  should 
possess  Bohemia,  Upper  Austria,  and  the  county  of  Tirol ;  that  Aaguatos  IlL 
king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  should  be  gratified  with  Moravia  and 
Upper  Silesia;  and  that  his  Prussian  msjesty  should  retain  Lower  Silesia, 
with  the  town  of  Neisf  and  the  county  of  Glatz. 

These  treaties  were  no  sooner  concluded,  than  the  French  forces  were  pot 
in  motion ;  and  Lewis  XV.  appointed  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  meant 
to  place  in  the  first  station  among  Christian  princes,  his  lieutenant-general, 
with  the  mareschals  BeHeisle  and  Broglio  to  act  under  him.  He  at  th^  same 
time  issued  a  declaration^  setting  forth,  thai  the  troops  of  the  elector  of 
Hanover  being  in  a  threatening  posture,  he,  as  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  was  resolved,  without  prejudice  to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  to 
march  some  troops  towards  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  guard  the  approaching 
election  of  an  emperor,  and  to  be  ready  to  assist  Ukmc  princes  wno  might 
eall  upon  him  for  the  execution  of  his  engagements. 

The  fallacy  of  this  declaration  was  obvious  to  all  Europe ;  yet  it  did  not 
fail  of  its  intended  effect.  The  king  of  Great  Britain,  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  his  German  dominions,  and  findmg,  after  a  tedious  and  fruitless  negotia- 
tion, that  he  could  not  depend  upon  the  support  of  the  Dutch,  who  were 
timid  and  backward,  concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  for  Hanover;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  not  only  the  troops  of  that  electorate,  but  the  auxiliary 
Danes  and  Hessians,  in  Bntish  pay,  who  had  been  commanded  to  march  to 
Uie  assistance  of  Maria  Theresa*  were  ordered  to  remain  in  their  respective 
countries ;  and  the  embarkation  of  a  body  of  British  troops,  collected  for  the 
same  purpose^  was  countermanded.  A  subsidy  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  granted  by  the  British  parliament,  was  however  transmitted  to  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  and  proved  «  very  seasonable  supply,  in  the  midst  of  her 
multiplied  necessities.(l) 

in  the  mean  time,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  being  joined  by  the  French  forces 
under  mareschal  Broglio,  surprised  the  imperial  city  of  Passan,  upon  the 
Danube ;  and  entering  Upper  Austria,  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  men« 
took  possession  of  Lmtz,  the  captal  of  that  dutchy,  where  he  received  the 
homage  of  the  states.  From  Lmtz,  several  detachments  of  his  troops  ad- 
vanced within  a  few  leagues  of  Vienna ;  which,  being  badly  fortifiedt  could 
make,  it  was  generally  thon^t,  but  a  feeble  resistance  against  the  victorkNis 
enemy;  and  many  of  thos^  who  were  best  acquainted  with  Genna&yy  ami 
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With  mflitaiy  opniatimis,  considered  that  city  as  already  lost.  The  inhabit- 
anlt  took  the  alarm,  and  removed  to  places  of  greater  safety  their  most 
▼aloaU^  effects.  The  Danube  was  daily  seen  coveiied  with  boats,  and  for 
this  pmpose,  great  part  of  the  suburbs  was  pulled  down ;  and  a  summom  was 
sent  to  Kevenhuller,  the  governor,  to  surrender  the  place. 

In  Uiis-  extremity  of  her  fortune,  the  archduchess,  committing  her  despe- 
xMe  aflbirs  to  the  care  of  her  husband  and  her  brave  generals,  left  Vienna^ 
and  retired  to  Presbnrg  in  Hungary  i  where,  having  assembled  the  states  of 
that  kingdom,  she  appeared  before  them  with  her  eldest  son,  yet  an  infant,  in 
her  arms,  and  addressed  them  in  a  speech  to  the  following  purport.  ^.Aban- 
^doned  by  my  friends,  persecuted  by  my  enemies,  ntd  attacked  by  my  nearest 
relations,  I  have  no  resource  left  but  in  your  fidelit^r  and  valour*  On  you 
alone  I  d^)end  for  relief;  and  into  your  hands  I  commit,  with  confidence,  the 
son  of  ybur  sovereign,  and  my  just  cause."  At  once  filled  with  ra^e  and 
o6mplissi6n  at  these  affecting  expressions  of  confidence,  by  so  ilattenng  an 
appeal  to  their  loyidty,  and  by  the  appearance  of  a  young,  beautiful,  and 
heroic  princess  in  distress,  the  Palatines  drew  their  sabres,  and  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm,  ''We  wiU  die  for  our  king,(l)  Maria  Theresa T 
Nor  was  this  a  momentary  start  of  nai^sion.  Whiles  with  tears  they  swore 
to  defend  her,  they  published  a  manifesto  against  the  elector  of  Bavaria ;  and 
by  a  solemn  act  of  state,  they  gave  a  perpetual  exclusion  of  him  and  his 
posterity  from  the  throne  of  Hungaiy. 

The  Hungarian  nobility  were  instantlv  in  arms ;  and  old  count  Pal^,  whom 
the  queen  honoured  with  the  name  of  /wfr,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Vienna 
with  thirty  thousand  men.  Kevenhuller,"  the  governor,  had  a  garrison  of 
twelve  thousand :  count  Nuperg  was  in  Bohemia  at  tbe  head  of  about  twenty 
thousand :  the  grand-duke  and  his  brother,  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  who 
was  the  delight  of  the  Austrian  armies,  commanded  another  large  body ;  and 
prince  Lobkowitz,  count  Berenchiu,  count  Traun,  and  other  general  ofllcers, 
were  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  raising  troops  for  the  service  of 
their  mistress. 

These  powerful  armies,  the  declinin|  season,  and  the  strength  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Vienna,  induced  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  moderate  his  ideas.  In- 
stead of  investing  that  capital,  he  marched  into  Bohemia ;  and  being  there 
jomed  by  twenty  thousana  Saxons,  he  laid  siege  to  Prague.  The  place  was 
stomaed,  and  taken  by  the  gallantry  of  the  famous  count  Saxe,  natural  son 
of  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  who  had  already  entered  into  the  Fiench  service, 
and  exhibited,  on  this  occasion,  a  remarknble  mstance  of  his  generosity  and 
humanity.  He  not  only  saved  the  town  from  pillage,  but  the  persons  of  the 
inhabitants  from  any  violence  or  insult.  And  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  having 
been  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  at  Prague,  proceeded  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
was  elected  emperor,  under  the  name  of  Cnaries  VlL,  and  invested  with  the 
imperial  ensigns. 

The  mareschal  de  Belleisle,  who  made  a  splendid  figure  at  this  inaugura* 
tion,  seemed  now  in  a  fairway  to  complete  his  whole  undertaking;  more 
especially  as  he  had  found  means  to  engage  Sweden  in  a  war  with  Russia,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  empress  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  from 
aiding  her  sister  sovereign.  But  events  suddenly  took  a  new  direction  in 
Germany,  as  we  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  see.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
must  turn  our  attention  towards  the  aflairs  of  England ;  observing,  in  making 
this  transition,  that  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Russia  was  distinguished 
by  no  remarkable  event,  and  soon  terminated  in  an  eauitable  peace. 

The  intimate  connexion  between  England  aiid  the  house  of  Austria^  since 
the  revolution  in  1688,  cemented  by  the  Mood  spilled  during  two  long  and 
desolatmg  wars,  in  which  the  subjects  of  the  two  powers  had  greatly  signal- 
ized themselves,  by  opposing  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.,  madejthe  people 
consider  this  connexion,  and  not  altogether  without  reason,  as  essential  to 
the  preserration  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  agamst  the  dangerous  usurpatiowi 
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of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  English  nation,  thevefofe,  waimlyeroooaed 
the  cause  of  the  queen  of  Hungary.;  and  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  France* 
in  violation  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  had  formed  the  prefect  of  dismember- 
ing the  succession  of  Charles  VI.  and  placing  a  creature  of  her  own  \xpon  .the 
imperial  throne,  than' the  cry  for  war  was  loud,  ^d  for  fulfilling  to  the  utmost 
the  treaties  with  the  late  emperor.  The  miscarriages  in  the  West  Indies  were 
forgotten :  the  increase  of  taxes,  which  had  lately  occasioned  so  much  clamoiur« 
was  disregarded ;  and  liberal  subscriptions  were  opened,  by  private  indivi* 
duals,  for  the  support  of  Maria  Theresa. 

George  II.,  who  seemed  only  to  value  the  British  crown  as  it  auffmented  his- 
co&sequence  in  Germany,  was  sufficiently  disposed  to  enter  into  uiese  views; 
and  although  the  imminent  danger  to  which  his  electoral  dominions  were 
exposed,  induced  him  to  submit  to  a  treaty  of  neutrality  for  Hanover,  that 
treaty  did  not'afiect  him  in  his  regal  capacity.  As  king  of  Great  Brit^,  he 
might  still  assist  the  queen  of  Hungary ;  he  might  even,  it  was  said,  hire  his 
electoral  troops  to  fight  the  battles  of  Maria  Theresa.  Of  this  he  seemed 
convinced.  But  the  leading  members  of  the  opposition  in  parliament  had 
declaimed  so  long,  and  so  eloquently,  against  continental  connexions,  that  a 
change  in  his  ministry  was  judged  necessary,  before  any  eflfeotual  step  could 
be  taken. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  credit  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline, 
finding  he  could  no  longer  serve  his  master  to  advantage,  or  secure  a  respect- 
able majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  resigned  his  employments,  and  was 
created  earl  of  Orford.  Mr.  Sandys,  a  sturdy  patriot,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  perseverance  in  opposing  the  measures  of  the  late  minister, 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  the  room  of  his  political  an^ 
tagonist ;  the  earl  of  Wilmington  was  placeifl  at  the  head  of  the  treasury ; 
lord  Carteret,  the  Cicero  of  the  house  of  lords,  was  made  secretary  of  state  ; 
and  the-  eloquent  and  patriotic  Mr.  Pulteney,  the  most  popular  man  m  the 
kingdom,  was  restored  to  the  dignity  of  a  privy  counsellor,  and  soon  after 
created  earl  of  Bath.    Other  changes  of  less  consequence  took  place. 

Ttom  the  new  ministry  the  most  popular  measures  were  expected :  toothing 
less  was  presumed  on  than  a  total  renovation  of  the  constitution.  A  num- 
ber of  motions  to  this  purport  were  accordingly  made  in  both  houses  of  par- 
liament ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  nation,  they  were  all  violently  op^ 
posed,  and  quashed,  by  the  very  men  who  had  lately  maintained  the  princi- 
ples on  which  they  were  founded,  and  whose  former  speeches  had  suggested 
■many  of  them.  The  most  important  of  these  motions  were  the  followinff 
three :  one  for  appointing  a  committee  **  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  af- 
fairs during  the  last  twenty  years  :'*  one  for  bringing  in  a  bill  ^  to  ^peal 
the  act  for  septennial  parliaments  i"  and  one  for  *^  excluding  pensioners 
from  the  house  of  lords,"  by  an  act  of  the  whole  legislature.  In  this  minis^ 
terial  opposition,  Mr.  Pulteney,  immediately  before  he  was  created  earl  of 
Bath,  and  Mr.  Sandys,  the  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  particularly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  house  of  commons,  as  did  lord  Carteret  in  the 
bouse  of  peers.  (1) 

The  eyes  of  the  people  were  now  opened;  and  they  discovered,  that  the 
men  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  incorruptible  patriots, 
and  who  had  so  long  distracted  the  councils  of  the  nation  with  their  thunder- 
ing orations,  were  only  the  heads  of  an .  ambitious  faction  struggling  for 
power,  and  ready,  when  gratified  with  a  share  in  the  honours  and  offices  of 
the  state,  to  espouse  measures,  and  adopt  maxims,  which  they  had  formeriy 
reprobated,  as  big  with  ruin  and  disgrace.  This  political  apostac^  was  no 
less  observable  in  their  conduct  with  respect  to-foreign  than  oomestic  affairs. 
Though  German  subsidies,  standing  armies,  and  continental  connexions  had 
been  the  constant  object  of  their  indignation,  while  out  of  place,  and  had  fur* 
pished  them  with  the  occasion  of  some  of  the  finest  strokes  of  their  popular 
^loqqence,  ihe  p.ew  ministry  extended  their  complaisance  to  t)ieir  sovereign 
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in  41  these  pwUcnlan,  mnek  farther  than  their  execmted  predeeeeeon.  Be- 
tides providing  for  the  subsidies  to  Denmark  and  Hesse  Cassel,  they  procured 
a  vote  of  ^v&  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  queen  of  Hungaiy :  tney  aug- 
mented the  land  forces  to  sixty^two  thousand  nVe  hundred  men :  they  trans«> 
ported  into  the  Low. Countries  sixteen  thousand  British  troops,  under  the 
earl  of  Stair,  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Maria  Theresa,  even  before 
they  w.ere^  assured  of  the  concurrence  of  Holland ;  and  they  ordered  those 
troops  to  be  joined  by  six  thousand  Hessians,  and  sixteen  thoua^d  Hano- 
verians, in  British  pay.-  This  anny,  however,  after  much  idle  parade^  went 
into  winter-<)narterB,  without  performing  any  thing  of  consequence;  the 
earl  of  Stair  being  employed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  in 
fruitless  negotiations  with  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  fulfil  their 
engagements  with  the  late  emperor.(l)  The  campaign  was  more  active  in 
Germany. 

The  good  fortune  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  terminated  with  his  elevation 
to  the  imperial  throne.  The  very  day  that  he  was  elected  emperor,  under 
the  pompous  name  of  Charles  VII.,  he  received  an  account  of  the  loss  of 
Lin£e,  the  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  though  defended  by  a  garrison  of  ten 
thousand  French  troops.  KevenhuUer,  the  Austrian  genieral,  who  had  per- 
formed this  important  service,  having  dislodged  the 'French  from  all  the 
strong  holds  of  that  country,  entered  the  emperor's  hereditary  dominions ; 
defeated,  mareschal  Thoring  at  Memberg,  and  took  Munich,  the  capital  of 
Bavaria.  In  the  mean  time,  prince  Lobkowitz,  with  eleven  thousand  foot, 
and  Ave  thousand  horse,  was  appointed  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  French 
in  Bohemia;  while  prince  Charles  of  Lonain,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
infantry,  and  eighteen  thousand  cavalrv,.advanced  against  the  Prussians  and 
Saxons,  who  h^  invaded  Moravia.  They  retired  with  precipitation,  on  his 
approach,  and  abandoned  Olmutz,  which  Uiey  had  taken. 

The  retreat  of  the  Prussians  and  Saxons  was  considei^d  as  an  event  of 
great  importance  by  the  Austrians,  as  it  seemed  to  afibrd  them  an  opportu- 
nity  of  uniting  their  whole  force  a^inst  the  French  under  Belleisle  and 
Broglio,  who  were  too  strong  for  prmce  Lobkowitz  singly.  But  the  active 
and  enterprising  king  of  Prussia,  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  thirty 
thousand  men  under  the  prince  of  Anhalt  Dessau,  marched  to  the  assistance 
of  bis  allies  in  Bohemia.  By  his  expedition  and  generalship,  he  arrived  be- 
fore the  intended  junction  could  be  formed;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  it,  he 
gave  battle  to  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  at  Czaslaw.  The  disciplined  troops 
on  both  sides  were  neariy  equal;  but  the  Austrians  had  the  advantage  of  a 
large  body  of  barbarous  irregulars,  Croats,  Pandours,  Talpaches,  who  en- 
gaged with  incredible  fury.(3)  The  Prussians  were  broken :  the  king  left 
tne  field ;  and  a  total  defeat  must  have  ensued,  had  not  the  lust  of  plunder 
seized  the  Austrian  irregulars  at  the  sight  of  the  Prussian  baggage.  Their 
example  infected  the  regulars  of  the  Austrian  right  wing,  who  also  gave  over 
the  pursuit.  The  Prussian  infantry  seized  this  opportunity  to  rally:  they 
returned  to  the  charge ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  dispute,  broke  the  main  body 
of  the  Austrian  army,  and  obliged  prince  Charles  to  retire  with  the  loss  of 
tve  thousand  men. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  whose  loss  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Austrians, 
sick  of  such  bloody  victories,  and  having  some  reason  to  suspect  the  sincerity 
of  the  court  of  France,  began  to  turn liis  thoughts  towards  peace:  and  no 
less  politic  than  brave,  he  concluded  at  Breslaw,  without  consulting  his  allies, 
an  advantageous  trea^  with  the  queen  of  Hunmy.  By  this  treaty  the  arch- 
duchess Maria  Theresa  ceded  to  Frederick  III.  the  Upper  and  Lower  Sile- 
sia, with  the  county  of  Glatz ;  and  he  engaged  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality 
during  the  war,  and  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  her  dominions  within  six- 
teen days  alter  the  signing  of  the  articles*    A  treaty  of  peace  was  also  con- 

(^TIieO»v«ttarallMiiimtiAorCrMtta.   The  JVwIm»w  M*  flcl«anl«Mh  who  b^^ 
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dudedt  nearly  at  the  sftme  tine,  between  the  queen  of  Hungvy  and  Au- 
gustus III.,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony ;  by  which  she  yielded  to 
him  certain  places  in  the  circles  of  Biboffen,  Saltzer,  Leutmeritz,  and  Buntas* 
law  in  Bohemia.  And  he  guaranteed  to  her  the  poesession  of  the  rest  of  thai 
lungdom.(l) 

Upon  the  court  of  France,  like  a  dap  of  thunder,  came  th6  intelligence  of 
the  treaty  of  Breslaw :  and  the  news  which  followed  it,  tiid  not  oontribute  to 
alleTiate  the  consternation  occasioned  by  that  blow.  The  maresehals  Bellei- 
isle  and  BrogHo  no  sooner  found  themselves  deserted  by  the  Prussians,  thai 
they  abandoned  their  mi^zines  and  heavy  baggage,  and  retired  with  preci* 
pitation  under  the  cannon  of  Prague.  There  they  intrenched  themselves  ia 
a  kind  of  peninsular  meadow,  formed  by  the  Windings  of  the  river  Moldaw; 
while  the  prince  of  Lorrain,  having  formed  a  Junction  \^ith  the  Austrian  army 
under  LobKOwitz,  encamped  in  sight  of  themy  on  the  hills  of  Grisnitz. 

Finding  themselves  surrounded  by  superior  forces,  the  French  generals 
offered  to  evacuate  Prague,  Egra,  and  all  the  other  places  which  they  held  in 
Bohemia,  provided  they  were  permitted  to  retire  with  their  arms,  ammunition, 
and  baggage.  This  proposal^  though  highly  reasonable,  was  haughtily  re* 
jected  by  the- queen  of  Hungary^  who  insisted  on  their  surrendering  prisoners 
of  war.  Belleisle,  who  had  assumed  the  command  in  Prague,  treated  the 
imperial  demand  with  disdain;  assuring  his  master,  that  he  appeehended 
nothing  from  the  enemy  but  famine.  And  the  Austrian  generals,  though 
less  skilful  than  brave,  made  him  sensible  that  their  approaches  were 
not  to  be  slighted.  By  cutting  off  his  Supplies,  they  reduced  him  to  the 
greatest  necessities,  while  they  wasted  and  harassed  his  troops  by  perpetual 
assaults.. 

To  permit  the  surrender  of  so  fine  an  army  was  deemed  inconsistent  with 
the  honour  and  glory  of  the  French  nation,  as  well  Jis  with  its  uterest* 
Mareschal  Maillebois,  who  commanded  the  French  forces,  on  the  Rhine,  had 
therefore  orders  to  march-  to  th^  relief  of  Prague,  at  the  head  of  forty<4wo 
thousand  men.  When  he.  arrived  at  Amber^,  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  he 
was  joined  by  thirty  thousand  French  and  imperialists  from  Bavaria,  under 
Seckendorff  and  count  Saxe.  Thus  reinforced,  he  entered  Bohemia  without 
resistance^  Apprized  of  his  danger,  the  prince  of  Lorrain  turned  the  siego 
of  Prajgue  into  a  blockade,  the  care  of  which  he  committed  to  general,  Fes* 
titz,  with  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army  towards  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  oppose  Maillebois. 
At  Hayd  he  was  Joined  by  the  grand  Austrian  army  under  Kevenhuller,  who 
had  followed  count  Saxe  and  Seckendorff  from  Bavaria.  Meanwhile  the 
maresehals  Belleisle  and  Broglio  had  formed  the  desiffn  of  Joining  the  French 
army  under  Maillebois ;  and  Festitz  being  too  weak  to  oppose  them;  they 
broke  out  of  Prague,  and  marched  to  Leumeritz.  Maillebois  was  then  in  tlio 
neighbourhood  of  Egra  (  so  that  a  junction  seemed  by  no  means  imnractica« 
ble.  But  prince  Charles,  by  taking  possession  of  the  passes  in  the  inter* 
posing  mountains,  utterly  defeated  their  scheme.  Maillebois  was  under  tha 
necessity  of  returning  to  the  Palatinate,  whither  he  was  followed,  and  ha- 
rassed on  his  march,  by  the  prince  of  Lorrain;  while  prince  Lobkowitz, 
with  a  strong  detachment,  obliged  Belleisle  and  Broglio  again  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  capital  of  Bohemia. 

Soon  after  the  sieg^  of  this  important  place  was  resumed,  Broglio  made 
bis  escape  in  disguise,  and  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  French  forces 
in  the  Palatinate,  Maillebois  being  recalled ;  so  that  the  fete  of  Prague,  to* 
wards  which  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  turned,  rested  solely  on  the 
courage  and  conduct  of  Belleisle  and  the  small  remains  of  that  ffaUant  anayt 
which  had  given  an  emperor  to  Germany.  All  prospect  of  relief  was  ci|t  off( 
ft  retreat  seemed  impracticable;  and  famine,  accompanied  with  disease,  its 
melancholy  attendant,  made  cruel  havoc  among  the  French  troops.  The 
^repid  spirit  of  <  Belleisle,  however^  which  bore  him  up  ajnid  all  his  misfor* 


/I)  ^iiilot.    I'olulre. 
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taxmsi  emmnwitaited  itself  !•  bo(l|  hia  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  few  deys 
psssednrithoot  salliesy  in  which  the  French  had  generally  the  advantage. 

These  salliea  being  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  zeal  of  the  French  in  attaek* 
ingrthe  Austrian  magazines  in  the  neighbourtiood  of  Ptagne,  prince  Lobko- 
wttz,  who  conducted-  the  blockade  of  that  city^  ordered  them  to  be  guarded 
by  the  flower  of  his  army,  in  hopes  that  famine  would  soon  compel  the  enemy 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  Now  it  was  that  Belleisle  made  known  the  re- 
jourceaof  l^is  grains.  Having  secretly  formed  the  design  of  a  retreat,  he 
bad,  with  wonderful  diligence,  remounted  his  cavalry^  and  sent  troops  of  them 
out  every  day  to  forage.  At  last,  by  making,  in  one  quarter  of  the  town,  a 
feim  for  a  general  forage,  he  marched  out  at  another,  with  eleven  thousand 
loot,  and  three  thousand  horse,  piiid  got  a  day^s  march  of  prince  Lobkowitz. 
The  fnai  extent  of  the  waUs  of  Prague  had  rendered  this  attempt  Uie  more 
practicaWe ;  and  the  better  to  amuse  the  enemy,  he  left  a  small  garrison  in 
that  eily.  He  had  ten  leagues  to  march  before  he  could  reach  the  defiles. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  the  cold  excessively  intense ;  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  were  his  enemies,  and  pridce  LobkowUz,  with  an 
anay  of  twelve  thousand  infantry  and  eight  thousand  cavalry,  hune  on  his 
leair.  Under  all  these  disadvantages,  however,  he  reached  the  defiles  with 
hie  army  unbroken.  And  with  so  much  Judgment  had  he  planned  his  route* 
that,  idthough  the  Austrians  occupied  all  the  passes  on  the  two  principal 
loads  that  led  to  £gra>  be  was  enabled  to  continue  his  progress,  by  striking 
IhsoQgh  frozen  marshes,  which  had  never  perhaps  before  been  trod. by  the 
foot  of  man ;  he  himself  always  pointing  the  way,  though,  confined  to  his 
eoacb  or  sedan  by  a  violent  rheumatism.  After  a  fatiguing  march  of  twelve 
days,  he  reached  Egra,  which  was  still  ip  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  en- 
tered Alsace  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  bnl 
of  a  tiiousand  in  consequence  of  the  rigour  of  the  season.  (1) 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  towards  Italy,  where  the  war  raged,  du- 
ffing this  campaign,  with  no  less  violence  than  in  Germany. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  on  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.,  the  king  of  Spain  put  in  a  claim  to  the  whole  Austrian  succes* 
aioii,  and  that  the  king  of  Sardinia  revived  one  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  Both 
afterward  thought  proper  to  moderate  their  pretensions.  The'lSpanish  mo- 
narch seemed  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy, 
which  he  intended  to  erect  into  a  kingdom  for  Don  Philip,  his  second  son  1^ 
ihe  princess  of  Parma;  and  his  Sardinian  majesty,  alarmed  by  the  encroach- 
Bients  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  queen  of 
Hungary  and  the  king  of  Oreat  Britain,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  sub- 
aidy,  and  the  cession  of  certain  places  contiguous  to  his  dominions,  though 
without  absolutely  renouncing  his  antiquated  claim  to  the  dutchy  6f  Milan. 
All  the  other  Italian  powers  aflfected,  from  fear,  to  remain  neutral;  so  that, 
when  a  body  of  Spanish  troops,  under  the  duke  de  Montemar,  Were  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1741,  the  grand-duke, 
husband  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  whose  territories  they  came  to  invade, 
permitted  him  to  pass  through  his  dominions.  The  Genoese  showed  no  less 
complaisance  to  another  body  of  Spanish  troops :  the  Venetians  issued  a  de- 
elaiation  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  the  pope,  as  the  common  father  of 
Chrifltendom,  wisely  permitted  both  parties  to  take  refuge  alternately  in  the 
ecdeaiaatical  state,  and  treated  both  with  equal  cordiality.  Don  Carlos,  king 
of  the  two  Sicilies,  also  declared  himself  neutral,  though  resolved  to  abet  the 
daims  of  his  famijv  to  the  dutchies  of  Parma,  Placenza,  and  Milan.  But  the 
appearance  of  an  English  squadron  before  his  cspital,  which  could  soon  have 
been  laid  in  ashes,  obliged  him  to  submit,  for  a  time,  to  a  real  neutrality  as 
unnatural  as  that  of  the  grand-duke. 

This  transaction,  and  others  connected  with  it,  were  attended  with  circum- 
atances  sufficiently  interesting  to  merit  a  particular  detail ;  moreespeeially  ai 
ihey  lead  us  ioto  the  Ime  of  me  naval  operations  of  Great  Britain  m  Europe. 

(1)  VtnoL    VolUlro.    8iD0ll«tt. 
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Admiral  Haddock  had  oniiaed  in  the  Meditemneaiiy  with  m  atrooflf  fleet, 
ever  since  the  breakinff  out  of  the  war  with.Stmin;  and  sir  John  Nome  had 
repeatedly  threatened  Uie  coasts  of  that  kingdom,  with  a  powerful  armament^ 
without  performing  any  thing  of  consequence.  At  length,  admiral  Haddock 
seemed  to  have  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  and  effectually  serr- 
ing  his  country.  As  he  lay  at  Gibraltar,  with  fourteen  stout  ships,  he  was. 
informed,  that  a  Spanish  fleet  or  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  conunanded  bv  Don 
Joseph  NavariD,  with  two  hundred  transports,  and  fifteen -teousand  land 
forces  on  board,  under  the  duke  de  Montemar,  had  passed  the  straits  in  the 
night.  He  immediately  stood  to  sea.  He  came,  up  with  the  enemy,  and  was 
preparing  to  engage,  when  a  French  squadron,  from  Toulon,  stood  in  between  ^ 
the  hostile  fleets  with  a  flag  of  truce ;  and  the  commander  sent  a  messa^^ 
to  the  English  adimnl,  that  the  French  and  Spaniards  being  engaged  in  a  joint 
expedition,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  acting  in  concert  with  his  mastei's 
allies.  This  unexpected  interposition  prevented  an  engagement,  and  the 
Spanish  admiral  proceeded  with  his  convoy.(l) 

Wom  out  with  years,  and  chagrined  by  repeated  disappointments.  Haddock 
resigned  the  command  of  the  British  fleet  ih  the  Meditenanean  to  rear* 
admiral  Lestock,  who  was  soon  joined  bv  seven  ships  of  the  line,  under  vice* 
admiral  Matthews,  a  brave  and  able  officer.  Besides  being  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief on  that  station,  Matthews  was  vested  wiui  full  powers  to 
treat  with  all  the  princes  and  states  of  Italy,  as  his  Britannic  majesty's 
minister.  In .  this  double  capacity,  he  watched  the  motions  of  the  Spaniards 
both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  understanding  that  a  body  of  the  troops  of  the  king 
of  the  two  Sicilies  had,  notwithstanding  his  pretended  neutrality,  joined  the 
Spanish  army,  under  the  duke  de  Montemar,  he  sent  commodore  Martin  with 
an  English  s<)uadron  into  the  bay  of  Naples,  with  orders  to  bombard  that  city, 
unless  the  kmg  would  withdraw  his  troops,  and  .«ign  a  promise,  that  they 
should  not  act  in  conjunction  with  Spain  during  tJie  continuance  of  the  war. 
llie  inhabitants  of  Naples  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation,  at  this 
unexpected  visit ;  aiid  the  kmg,  being  sensible  that  his  (iapital,  naturally  much 
exposed  by  its  ascending  situation,  was  not  m  a  state  of  defence,  thoaglit 
proper  to  comply  with  the  conditions.  He  at  first  called  an  extraordinary 
council,  which  held  several  consultations,  without  coming  to  any  fixed 
resolution.  At  length,  the  British  commodore,  who  had  dropped  anchor  before 
the  town  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  by  a  noble  boldness  put  an  end  to  farther 
hesitation.  On  receiving  an  ambiguous  answer,  he  puUed  out  his  watch* 
and  fixing  it  to  the  mainmast,  sternly  replied,  that  the  council  must  come  to 
a  final  determination  within  an  hour,  otherwise  he  should  be  obliged  to 
execute  his  orders,  which  were  absolute.  The  king's  promise  of  neutrality 
was  immediately  sent,  and  the  En^ish  fleet  left  the  bay  before  midnight»(9) 
History  afibrds  few  instances  of  such  decision  and  despatch  in  affsurs  of  equal 
importance. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  signing  of  this  forced  neutrality,  which  totally  discon* 
certed  the  schemes  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  the  Spanish  army,  under  the  duke 
de  Montemar,  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  towards  the  frontiers  of  Nimlesi 
before  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  count  Traun,  the  Austrian  geneiaL  Mean* 
while,  Don  Philip,  third  son  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  and  for  whose  aggran- 
dizement the  war  had  been  undertaken,  invaded  Savoy  with  another  Spanish 
army,  which  he  had  led  through  France,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of 
that  whole  dutchy.  Alarmed  at  this  irruption,  and  anxious  forthe  safety  of 
his  more  valuable  dominions,  the  king  of  Sardinia  returned  with  his  forces  to 
the  defence  of  Piedmont,  which  the  Spaniards  in  vain  attempted  to  enter. 
And  count  Traun  found  himself  sufficiently  strong  after  the  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  had  withdrawn  his  troops,  to  maintain  nis  ffround,  duriitf  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  campaign,  against  the  Spanish  army  under  the  count  ie  Gages, 
who  was  sent  to  supersede  the  duke  de  ^ontemar.(3) 

(l)Tlndal*ttViiiHi.ofB»pio,?oLtm.    Bmoltolt,  vol.  zl,  CDUWi. 

0)AliUoi.   Voltair*.  r»  - 
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The  Spaniards;  fn  a  word,  had  little  reason  to  boart  of  their  success  in 
Italy;  where  their  arnries  were  reduced  to  great  distress,  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  British  fleet  .in  cutting  oflf  their  supplies.  The  queen  of  HungsMTV,  now 
all-victorious  in  Germany,  was  in  possession  of  the  territories  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  VII.,  so  that  the  French,  heartily  tired  of  supporting  that  prince, 
in  whose  cause  they  had  lost  above  a  hundred  thousand  men,  made  at  la^t 
proposals  of  peace  on  equitable,  or  r$ither  humiliating  terms.  This  cph- 
descensioh  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  councils  of  the  court,  of  Versailles 
were  no  longer  influenced  by  the  mild  spirit,  of  cardinal  Fleury.  He  had 
died,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  m  the  beginning  of  tlie  present  year. 

But  Maria  Theresa,  elated  with  her  unexpected  success^  and  rendered 
confident  by  the  support  of  so  powerful  an  ally  as  the  king  of  Great  Britaiut 
haughtily  rejected  all  pacific  propositions ;  while  lord  Carteret,  the  new 
prime  minister  of  George  II.,  who  had  formerly  declaimed  with  so  much 
violence  a^inst  continents^  connexions,  could  now  see  nothing  but  triumphs 
to  be  acquired  in  Flanders,  though  the  Dutch  had  not  yet  engaged  to  take 
part  in  tne  war.  He  therefore  ur^d  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  ba- 
lance pf  power  in  Europe.  In  vain  did  the  popular  party  in  parliament  re- 
ey,  that  this  balance  was  no  longer  in  danger ;  that  the  queen  of  Hungary 
»rself  was  now  suflSicuently strong  to  protect  all  her  dominions;  that  she 
had  only  to  restore  peace  to  Germany,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  out  of  Italy ;  and  that  England,  instead  of  rousing  the  jealousy  of 
other  states,  by  lavishing  its  blood  and  treasure  in  feeding  the  pride  of  an  am- 
bitious woman,  ought  to  direct  all  its  force  against  Spain^  the  only  power  with 
w^om  it  was  actually  at  war,  and  in  whose  humiliation  it  was  particularly 
interested.(l)  These  arguments  were  not  attended  to.  The  king  of  Great 
Britain  was  fired  with  the  thirst  of  military  glory ;  and  the  king  of  France^ 
finding  that  peace  could  not  be  obt^ed  for  the  emperor,  made  preparationa 
for  prosecuting  the  war  with  vigour. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  of  Hungary's  good  fortune  continued  to  at* 
tend. her.  Prince  Charles,  of  Lorrain,  having  assumed  the  command  of  the 
Austrian  army  in  Bavaria,  defeated  the  imperialists  with  great  slaughter  near 
Braunaw, uid  took  possession  of  their  camp:  while  prince  LobkowitaB» 
inarching  from  Bohemia,  drove  the  French  from  all  their  posts  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate.  These  two  senerals  afterward  obliged  mareschal  Broglio  to 
abandon  a  strong  camp  wnich  he  occupied  at  Pladling,  on  the  Danube,  and 
to  Vetire  with  hurry  and  precipitation  towards  the  Rhine ;  the  Austrian  irre« 
gulars  harassmg  mm  on  his.  march,  and  cutting  off  great  numbers  of  his 
troops.  When  he  reached  Donawert,  he  was  jomed  by  a  reinforcement  of 
twelve  thousand  men  under  count  Saxe :  yet  he  did  not  think  proper  to  ha« 
sard  an  engagement,  his  mam  body  being  almost  ruined.  He  retreated 
before  prince  Charles  to  Heilbron;  and  the  emperor,  finding  himself  aban-* 
cloned  by  his  allies,  and  stripped  of  his  dominions,  took  refuge  in  Frankfort, 
where  he  lived  in  indigence  and  obscurity.  (2) 

The  operations  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  during  this  campaign,  were  still 
Biore  important,  though  less  decisive.  The  British  and  Hanoverian  troops, 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Stair,  and  the  Austrians,  under  the  duke  d*Arem- 
berg,  having  begun  their  march  from  the  Low  Countries,  with  an  intention 
of  entering  Germany  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  March,  the  king  of  France 
ordered  the  duke  de  Noailles  to  assemble  a  oowerful  army  on  the  Maine,  to 
prevent  the  allies  from  joining  the  prince  or  Lorrain,  while  he  sent  another 
army  under  tlie  mareschal  de  Coigny  into  Alsace,  in  order  to  oppose  that 
prince,  should  he  attempt  to  pass  the  Rhine.  Having  secured. the  towns  of 
Spire,  Worms,  and  Oppenheim,  Noailles  passed  the  Rhine,  and  posted  him- 
self on  the  east  side  of  that  river,  above  Frankfort.  The  earl  of  Stair  ad- 
vanced towards  him,  and  encamped  at  KiUenbach,  between  the  river  Maine 
and  the  forest  of  D'Armstadt.  From  the  situation  he  moved  to  Aschaffen^i 
Inigt  with  a  view  of  securing  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Maine,  which  wa« 
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neeeMaiy  for  the  conveyance  of  forage  and  proTiaiona  from  Franeonia.  Birf 
'hB  'Waa  anticipated  by  the  vigilance  and  activity «f  the  enemy;  NoaiUefli 
who  waa  poated  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  river,  having  already  gotpoaaea* 
i^n  of  the  principal  poatSt  ao  aa  to  cut  off  ail  auppliea.(l) 

The  king  of  €reat  Britain,  attended  by  his  aecond  aon  the  didLe  of  Cnnt* 
berland,  and  his  miniater  lord  Carteret,  arrived,  on  the  19th  of  June  in  the 
camp  of  the  idliea  at  Aachaflenburg ;  where  he  found  hia  army,  amounting 
to  about  forty  thousand  men,  eager  for  battle,  but  in  great  want  of  provi* 
aions.  The  French  general,  in  a  word,  had  taken  hia  meaaurea  so  wisely* 
that  it  was  thought  the  alliea  muat  be  forced  to  aurrender  prisonera  of  war,  oi 
be  cut  to  pieces  in  their  retreat  A  retreat,  however,  waa  reaolved  upon, 
both  as  necessary  to  procure  subsistence,  and  to  form  a  junction  with  a  rein> 
foroement  of  twelve  thousand  Hessiana  and  Hanovertana  that  had  reached 
Hanau,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off.  The  troops  wen  accordin^y 
ordered  to  strike  their  tents,  and  to  begin  dieir  maren  hj  break  of  day. 
Their  dangerous  route  lay  between  a  mountain  and  the  river  Maine,  over 
which,  the  French  had  been  unaccountably  permitted  to  erect  several  bridges. 
The  allies  were  annoyed  in  their  march,  by  the  enemy's  cannon  on  the  oppo- 
site banks;  and  the  French  general,  marching  part  of  the  main  body  or  nfs 
anny,  which  consisted  of  about  sixty  thousand  men,  over  the  bridges,  todt 
possession  of  the  village  of  Dettingen,  in  front  of  the  allied  army,  while  i^ 
their  rear  a  detachment  occupied  Aschaffenbuiv,  which  they  had  abandoned^ 

Having  made  these  dispositions,  which  he  &ttered  himself  vrould  oUige 
the  allies  to  attack  the  French  under  great  diaadvantage,  the  duke  de  Noaillet 
repassed  the  Maine,  in  order  the  better  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  hostile 
armies,  and  to  bring  forward  the  remainder  of  his  forces.  Meanwhtle^the 
duke  de  Graromont,  his  nephew  and  lieutenant-general,  who  was  stationed 
at  Dettingen  with  thirty  thousand  choice  troops,  and  all  the  young  generals 
and  princes  of  the  blood,  eager  to  engage,  passed  the  defile  beUnd  which 
they  were  posted,  and  advanced  into,  a  amall  plain,  called  the  Cockfield* 
where  the  allies  had  formed  themaeivea  in  order  of  battle.  NoaiMea,  wh^ 
was  still  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  beheld  this  motion  with  grief  and 
astonishment,  and  made  all  the  haste  possible  to  .form  a  new  diapoaition. 
But  he  came  too  late  to  repair  the  mistake  that  had  been  oonunitted ;  for 
ahhough  the  French  charged  with  great  impetuosity,  and  the  household 
troops  put  the  Austrian  cavalry  mto  disorder,  the  British  jmd  Haaoveriaa 
infantry,  animated  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereign  (who  rode  between  the 
lines  with  his  sword  drawn),  stood  firm  as  a  rock,  uid  poured  forth  an  iaees> 
sant  fire,  which  nothing  could  resist.  These  unpenetrable  battalions,  how*  • 
ever,  by  a  masterly  man(Buvre,on  the  approach  of  the  French  cavaky,  led  by 
the  nobility  and  princes  of  the  blood,  who  rushed  on  in  desperation,  opened 
their  lines,  and  afterward  dosisg  again,  made  great  havoc  in  'thai  gallant 
body.  Terror  now  seixed  the  whole  French  army,  every  one  crying,  **  Savs 
himself,  who  can  !**  so  that  the  duke  de  Noailles  found  himseu  mider  the 
necessity  of  precipitately  retreating  over  the  Maine,  with  tlie  loss  of  Ave 
thousand  men.(3)  Had  he  been  hotly  pursued,  the  victory  of  the  allies  woold 
probably  have  been  complete,  and  the  defeat  of  the  French  totaL  The  eari 
of  Stair  proposed  such  a  measure ;  but  his  master,  George  H.,  happy  in  havin|: 
bravely  extricated  himself  from  one  imminent  danger,  did  not  choose  to  rm 
the  hazard  of  another.  He  waa  afraid  of  an  ambuscade.  His  troops  had 
received  little  sustenance  for  some  days :  they  were  come  off  a  fatiguing 
march;  they  had  been  many  houn  under  arms ;  and  the  enemy  had  atiU  s 
superior  army,  and  a  great  train  of  artillery,  it  was  said,  to  dispute  the  pas*^ 
sage  of  the  nver. 

These  miliUry  considerations  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  caution  <ii 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  whose  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  t# 
Ml  threenhousand  menv  without  Ura  intervention  of  invidious  political  tax^- 
lives.    And  it  must  be  admitted,  even  by  .those  who  Uame  his  ^oondnet,  and 

a}4ffii^4|AV««lf»,loatW.  (!i)U.IUd.    ygteln. 
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Aink  the  French  au|fal  baTe  been  teiallv  routed  in  their  first  confusion,  that 
the  cironmstanoe  of  his  being  only  an  ally,  and  not  a  principal  in  the  war,  waa 
a  etrong  amiment  for  his  not  risking  too  much.  Happy  had  it  been  for  his 
kingdom,  if  the  same  prudence  had  restrained  him  from  taking  so  active  a 
part  in  a  quarrel  in  wlfich  he  was  not  immediatel^r  interested !— He  dined  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  in  the  CTening prosecuted  his  march  to  Hanau ;  recom*- 
nendin^  his  sick  and  wounded  to  the  care  6f  thfe  duke  de  Noailles,  who  treated 
them  with  great  humanity  and  tendemess.(l) 

The  allied  army  was  no  sooner  Joined  by  the  expected  reinforcement  at 
Hanau  than  the  earl  of  Stair  proposed,  that,  as  the  numbers  on  both  sides 
were  neariy  equal,  the  French  should  be  attacked  by  passing  the  Maine. 
But  to  the  surprise  of  all  Europe,  no  such  attempt  was  mfide.  The  king  of 
Great  Britain,  flattered  with  humiliating  proposals  of  peace  from  the  emperor, 
became  every  day  more  irresolute..  Even  after  the  retreat  of  the  duke  de 
Noailles,  who  was  under  the  necessity  of  marching  to  the  assistance  of 
maieschal  Colgnv,  in  Upper  Alsac^  which  was  threatened  by  prince  Charles 
of  Lorraih,  no  effort  was  made  to  disperse  or  destroy  the  body  of  observation 
left  under  count  Saze;  and  althoug[h  thel  allied  army  was  reinforced  with 
twenty  thousand  Dutch  auxiliaries  in  the  monUi  of  September,  it  was  eariy 
distirfinted  into  wmter^quarters,  without  doing  any  thing  of  consequence  after 
the  victory  of  Dettingen. 

The  eail  of  Stair  was  so  much  dissatisfied  with  this  inaction,  that  he 
resigned  in  disgust;  and  the  duke  de  Noailles,  who  had  apjnehended  the 
greatest  dasasters,  OBaoquainted  with  the  restraints  imposed  upon  the  British 
commander,  felicitated  his  master,  with  that  modesty  which  is  peculiar  to  real 
merit,  thatJie  had  not  to  deal  with  a  Eugene,  a.  Marlborough,  or  a  Starem- 
Iwrg,  otherwise  the  issue  of  the  eampaign  must  have  been  very  difl'ereht.(3) 
NoftUles  efieetuaUy  defeated  the  designs  of  prince  Charles  upon  Alsace ;  but 
he  oould  not  prevent  Mentzel,  the  famous  partisan,  from  making  an  irruption, 
with  four  thousSnd  Austrian  inegidars,  hdto  Lorrain  and  Iiuxemburg,  where 
he  eonunitted  terrible  depfedalions. 

The  campaign  in  Italy  was  not  more  active  or  decisive,  ihouffh  its  beginning 
promised  the  most  vigovous  exertions.  Count  de  Gages,  who  commanded 
the  Spanish  army  in  the  province  of  Bologna,  passing  the  Parano  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  attacked  the  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  forces,  under 
count  Traun,  at  Campo  Santo,  where  a  desperate  battle  was  fought,  but  with- 
out any  decided  advantage,  both  sides  claiming  the  victory.  Gages,  hpw- 
rrar,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  repassing  the  Farano ;  and  his 
aimy  being  much  weakened  by  desertion,  he  abandoned  the  city  of  Boloana, 
aiul  marched  to  Rimini,  in  the  province  of  Romagna.  He  there  fortified  his 
camp,  and  remained  unmolested  tiU  the  month  of  October,  when  prince  Lo&- 
kowi^  havinff  succeeded  Traun  in  the  command  of  the  Austrian  army  entered 
Romagna,  and  obliged  the  Spanish  general  to  retreat  to  Fano.  Gages  after> 
ward  lock  pest  at  Pesaro,  ibitifying  the  passes  of  the  river  Foglia. 

Tbe  season  was  so  far  in  the  decline,  befi»e  the  Sfmnish  army,  under  Don 
Philip  in  Savour,  entered  upon  action,  that  the  campaign  on  the  side  of  Pied> 
mont  was  distinguished  by  no  important  event  This  inaction  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  secret  negotiation  between  the  house  of  Bourbon  and  the  king  of 
Sardinia;  and  notwithstandiBg  the  enoonuums  that  have  been  paid  to  the 

*  (1)  The  chartcitr  of  Adrian  Maariee,  duke  dcTNoaniei,  and  mareaehal  of  Prance,  who  united  the 
talaoia  of  Um  conwnuData  general  to  ihoae  of  the  aUe  aiatetman,  attbemoM  tine  that  he  aueceaftU^ 
Mhifilad  UMcainra  and  tcqaiied  dM>  ramitatioB  of  a  |ood  eiiisen,  la  one  of  the  moat  antlaMe  aud  exahed 
of  Uie  ac e  in  which  he  liv«d.  Be  enjoy^  m  a  very  high  degree  the  conSdenoe  of  Lewis  XV.,  and  delivered 
Ma  iennments  to  his  lOTereign,  in  a  variety  of  letlerv  and  meinortala  on  the  moal  hnportant  9iit|)eoiB,  with 
an  Imicat  liMdpni  that  la  perhapa  nnezampled  hi  a  auldeet  and  a  ooartler.  (Sep  Mtm.  Pettr'f .  et  MiU^ 
laarw ,  4«.  emi»ti»  mr  U$  PUcn  originaUsj  rtcmttUU*  par  Jidrim  Mmenu^  Dne  da  NtmUu^  MarescUl 
de  Fr^mee  nd  Minittre  iCEttJy  p^r  M.  PMbi  MiUot,  torn.  III.  ir.)  Siting  aside  other  instancea,  nothhig 
ean  ihow  in  a  atronfar  Ncht  Uie  aBagnanlmity  and  dialnterestedneat  of  the  duke  da  Noaiilea,  than  hH 
reeoBwiendtiig  u>  the  nng  count  Saie,  aa  the  penon  fo  his  aervice  moat  eapahle  of  repairtaig  the  mlalbi^ 
toiMa  of  France.  Experience  has  proved,  that  the  Joatnen  of  his  discernment  waa  equal  to  the  upright- 
Mas  of  bb  taieatloiia ;  and  d«geiietmte  agaa  Muat  eootenplate  with  aaionishiBaiit,  •  eourHer  who  dared  to 
apeak  tnuh  to  his  prince,  •ataaasBBaawhoae  supieme  object  waa  .the  good  of  hto  eounliyi  ■■A  •  SHMnal 
wbaaa  aoal  waa  supertor  to  jeakiiisy.  * 


I  supertor  to  jeakiiisy. 
0)  JUm.dtIiHiU»  ton  tv. 
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fidelity  of  that  prineey  lie  would  have  entered  into  -the  Tiewt  of  France  and 
Spain,  if  they  Imd  complied  with  his  demands,  or  if  the  queen  of  Hungary  had 
not  agreed  to  more  advantageous  terms  than  they  were  willing  to  grant.(l) 

These  negotiations  produced  the  famous  treaty  of  Worms ;  by  which  his 
Sardinian  majesty  renounced  hit  pretensions  to  the  dutehy  of  Milan,  ai^d  gua- 
ranteed anew  the  pragmatic  sanction.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  besides  relin- 
quishing in  his  rayour  all  title  to  the  town  and  marquisate  of ^Final,  then 
possessed  by  the  republic  of  Genoa,  but  on  which  she  had  some  claims,  agreed 
to  put  him  m  possession  of  the  VigeTanesco,  with  that  part  of  the  dutcny  of 
Pavia  which  lies  between  the  Po  and  the  Tessin,  arid  to  cede  to  him  the 
towns  of  Placenza  and  BomtHO,  with  all  the  territory  from  the  source  of  ^the 
Nura  to  the  lake  of  Maggiore,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Swiiss  canton8.(9) 
She  farther  engaged  to  maintain  thirty  thousand  men  in  Italy,  as  soon  as  the 
situation  of  her  affairs  in  Germany  would  permit ;  and  the  king  of  Sardinia^ 
on  condition  of  his  receiving  from  Great  Britain  an  annual  subsidy  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  obliged  himself  to  keep  up  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse.(3) 

This  treaty,  which  dissipated  all  hopes  of  peace,  and  the  haughty  beha« 
viour  of  the  oueen  of  Hungary,  who  not  only  refused  to  listen  to  any  reason* 
able  terms  of  accommodation  with  the  emperor,  but  avowed  her  purpose  of 
keeping  oossession  of  Bavaria  and  the  Upper  Palatinate,  as  an  indemnifica* 
tion  for  ttie  loss  of  Silesia,  produced  a  great  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
principal  German  powers*  Their  jealousy  of  the  ambition  of  the-house  of 
Austria  was  revived,  and  their  pride  was  wounded  by  the  degradation  of  the 
imperial  dignity  in  the  person  of  Charles  VII.,  now  no  better  than  an  illus* 
trious  beffgar,  depending  on  the  bounty  of  France  for  a  precarious  subsist* 
ence.  They  resolved  to  interpose  in  favour  of  the  head  of  the  empire,  whoM 
misfortunes  had  awakened  their  compassion.  The  court  of  Versailles,  evesr 
watchful,  encouraged  these  new  dispositions  :(4)  and  a  secret  negotuiti<xi 
was  successfully  begun  with  the  emperor,  the  elector  Palatine,  the  king  of 
Sweden,  as  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  who  was  become  sensible,  that  unless  a  check  was  given  to  the 
growing  power  of  Maria  Theresa,  he  must  soon  be  stripped  of  all  his  late 
conquests. 

The  issue  of  that  negotiation,  which  was  conducted  by  Chevigny,  the 
French  minister  at  the  imperial  court,  or  rather  asyluni,  in  Frankfprt,  we 
shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  notice.  In  the  mean  time,  a  family  com* 
pact,  or  perpetual  alliance  and  mutual  guarantee  of  possessions  and  claiuMt 
was  formed  between  France  and  Spain  at  Fontainebleau;(5)  and  the  greatest 
preparations  were  made  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  vi^ur  both  by  sea  and 
land.  Twc^nty  thousand  French  troops,  under  the  pnnce  of  Conti,  were 
ordered  to  join  Don  Philip  in  Savoy ;  and  the  French  and  Spanish  squadrons 
at  Toulon  were  commanded  to  act  in  concert  and  attempt  to  recover  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean.  (6)  If  successful,  they  were  to  join  the 
Brest  fleet ;  and,  having  established  a  superiority  in  the  channel,  to  assist  at 
a  projected  invasion  of  England. 

That  enterprise,  which  had  for  its  remote  object  the  re-establishment  of  th^ 
house  of  Stuart,  was  more  immediately  planned  wi^  a  view  of  obliging  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  to  recall  his  troops  from  the  continent,  and  apply  his 
attention  to  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions,  instead  of  engaging  in  the 
support  of  foreign  powers.  A  correspondence  was  accordingly  entered  into 
witn  the  English  and  Scottish  Jacobites,  who  readily  offered  Uieir  assistance, 
and  magnified  the  public  discontents,  at  the  same  time  ^at  they  endeavoured 
to  inflame  them.  The  real  discontents,  however,  were  very  great  The 
people  were  enraged  at  the  mysterious  inaction  of  the  last  campaign,  which 
they  justly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  German  councils,  and  the  political 

(1)  Mem,  rit  JOTomOM,  torn.  tr.  (9)  TIndars  Omlw.  tfR^in,  toL  iz. 

(S)U.  Ibtd.  (4)  JifMi.  d«  JWcOto,  ubl  MtpL 

(5)  One  of  the  principal  aiticloa  of  diH  treaty  waa,  tbat  no  peace  ahouM  be  concluded  UH  GOamHiai  WM 
raatored  to  Spain.    (AToa.  d«  AivatZ/M,  torn,  tv.)  ^6)  Mittot    Voludrer 
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titiittioii  of  Geofge  1I.»  as  elector  of  Hanoif^r.  Nor  were  they  less  ^issatis- 
iied  at  the  prospeet  of  the  continuance  of  a  bloody  and  expensive  war,  in 
which  Great  Britain  was  likely  to  become  a  principal  instead  of  an  ally,  after 
an  honourable  peace  might  have  been  concluded  with  the  entperor,  and  the 
qneen  of  Hungaiy  secured  in  the  fiill  possession  of  all  the  Austrian  dominions 
in  Germany,  except  Silesia,  which  she  had  ceded  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  A 
universal  disgust  prevailed  against  the  measures  of  the  court. 

Encouraged  by  these  favourable  appearances,  the  small  member  of  troops 
in  England,  and  the  assurances  of  a  powerful  support  from  the  Jacobites,  and 
even  a  general  revolt  in  favour  of  the. pretender,  Lewis  XV.  entered  seriously 
into  the  views  of  cardinal  de  Tencin,  who  had  projected  the  enterprise,  and 
the  highest  hopes  were  entertained  of  success.  Teqcin  was  warmly  attached 
to  the  Stuart  family,  b]^  whose  interest  he  had  been  raised  to  the  purple ;  and 
having  taken  the  lead  in  the  French  administration,  on  the  death  of  cardinal 
Fletfry,  he  was  ambitions  of  showing  his  gratitude  to  his  friends,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  serving  his  master,  by  giving  a  new  king  to  Great  Britain. 
^  Nor  did  such  a  revolution  seem  impossible,  with  the  force  that  was  pre* 
pared,  to  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  this  kingdom, 
if  France  had  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea.  An  army  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  was  assembled  in  Picaidy,  under  count  Saxe;  and  a  number  of 
transports  were  collected  at  Calais,  Dunkirk,  and  Boulogne.  Charles  E4- 
ward,  eldest  son  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  to  whom  that  prince  had 
delegated  his  pretensions,  left  Rome,  and  arrived  in  the  French  camp.  A 
descent  was  tohe  made  on  the  coast  of  Kent ;  and  M.  de  Roquefeuille,  with  a 
fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line  (torn  Brest  and  Rochfort,  sailed  exultingly  up 
the  Channel,  m  order  to  protect  the  transports  and  cover  the  landing  of  the 
troops.  Seven  thousand  men  were  embarked,  and  the  first  division  of  the 
truiaports  put  to  sea;  but  a  sudden  storm  arising-,  they  were  all  driven  back 
upon  the  French  coast.  Many  of  them  were  shattered;  some  of  the  largest, 
with  aU  the  men,  were  lost ;  and  a  superior  English  fleet,  commanded  by  sir 
John  Norris,  oUiged  M.  de  Roquefeuille  io  make  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Brest  :fl)  so  that  the  young  pretender,  after  having  a  sight  of  the  promised 
land,  found  himself  .under  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors. 

The  alarm  occasioned  by  this  formidable  though  abortive  enterprise 
united  the  whigs  in  the  firm  support  of  government.  They  were  made  sen- 
sible, that  their  opposition  to  certain  unpopular  measures,  and  their  political 
jealousies  of  each  other,  had  been  represented  by  the  enemies  of  Great  Bri- 
tarn  as  a  proof  of  their  dislike  to  the  reigning  family ;  and  that  the  chevalier 
de  St.  George  had  founded  his  hopes  of  success  in  the  projected  invasion, 
chiefly  on  the  division  among  the  friends  of  the  Protestant  succession.  This 
appeared  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  John  duke  of  Argyle,  an  inconsistent 
but  zealous  whig,  whom  the  Jacobites  supposed  ready  for  a  revolt,  on  account 
of  the  violence  of  his  speeches  in  parliament,  and  whom  the  pretender  desired 
to  dietate  his  own  terms.(d)  But  that  harmony  was  of  short  duration.  The 
inteUigence  which  soon  arrived  of  a  naval  engagement  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  judicial  proceedings  relative  to  it,  gave  rise  to  new  divisions  and  dis- 
contents. 

In  consequence  of  the  late  alliance  between  France  and  Spain^  concluded 
'at  Fontainebleau,  the  admirals  of  their  combined  fleet,  in  the  harbour  of 
Toulon,  resolved  to  give  battle  to  that  of  England,  by  which  they  had  been 
blocked  up,  and  which  prevented  them  from  carrying  provisions  or  military 
stones  to  the  Spanish  armies  in  Italy.  The  Spanish  squadron,  commanded 
by  Don  Joseph  Navarro,  consisted  of  sixteen  sail  of  the  line,  though  twelve 
only  were  fully  manned;  and  the  French  squadron,  under  M.  4e  Court,  of 
fourteen  sail  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  and  three  fireships.  The  British  fleett 
commanded  by  the  admirals  Matthews  and  Lestock,  were  superior  in  force,  , 
[but  less  fit  for  action,  as  the  ships  had  been  long  at  sea.    It  consisted  of 

0)  Clmlte.^li49<iHuUiop.   Smollca  voLxL  CI)Id.iMil. 
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twenty-eight  sail  of  the  line,  six  afaifM  of  flfty  guni,  four  firigntee,  and  twoHie^ 
ehipe.  And  if  a  misnndentanding  had  not  prevailed  between  the  admiralar 
the  eombtned  fleet  must  have  been  utterly  ruined. 

Matthews,  who  lay  in  the  bay  of  Hierei,  no  sooner  perceived  the  enemy 
leave  the  road  of  Toulon  than  he  weiohed  anchor,  and  bore  down  upon  them« 
They  did  not  decline  the  combat;  and  a  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  British  admiral  behaved  with  great  gallantry.  But  he  ¥raa  ill  supported 
by  his  captaios,  and  Lestock,  with  his  whole  divisidp,  remained  all  the  time 
at  a  distance ;  so  that  the  contest  was  long  doubtful,  and  the  most  vigorous 
exertions  only  could  have  saved  the  ships  that  were  engage  from  being 
taken  or  destroyed.  Victory,  how^ver^  at  last  declared  in  favour  of  Mat* 
thews.  The  combined  fleet,  after  an  action  of  six  hours,  was  obliged  to  ro« 
treat,  with  the  loss  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  named  the  Poder.(l)  The  royal 
Philip,  another  disabled  ship,  might  also,  it  is  supposed,  have  been  taken,  had 
the  English  aamiral  continued  the  chase ;  but  the  orders  to  guard  the  ooast 
of  Italy  being  positive,  he  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  nei^t  that  im- 
portant object,  and  run  the  hazard  of  being  drawn  down  the  straits,  for  the 
precarious  possibility  of  making  a  single  prize,  all  the  other  ships  of  the 
enemy  sailing  too  fast  to  Iq^vc  him  any  hope  of  coming  up  with  them.(d) 

The  loss  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  breaking  the  naval  power  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  occasioned  the  loucfest  complaints  in  Ei^Land,  and.the 
ikilure  of  the  British  fleet  to  destroy  that  of  the  enemy  became  the  subject 
of  a  pariiarnentary  inquiry.  From  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  the 
matter  was  referred  to  a  court-martial.  Several  captains  wero  convicted  of 
misbehaviour,  and  subjected  to  different  d^rees  of  punishment ;  but,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  public,  admiral  Lestock  was  fully  acquitted,  and  Mat.- 
thews  declared  incapable  of  serving  for  the  future  in  his  majesty's  navy  !— 
Though  it  was  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  Lestock,  by  keeping 
aloof,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  en^fage,  was  not  only  the  cause  of  the 
miscarriage  complained  of,  but  of  exposmg  the  British  fleet  to  the  most  immU 
nent  danger,  in  order  to  gratify  his  vindictive  spirit ;  while  Matthews,  rushing 
into  the  hottest  of  the  enemy's  fire,  fought  like  a  hero,  and  discovered  a  notiye 
aeal  for  the  service  of  his  king  and  country.  (3)  Such  ridiculous  thin^,  asr 
experience  has  since  repeatedly  ]mved,  are  courts-martial  in  factious  times ! 

Before  these  judicial  proceedings  were  finished,  mutual  declarations  of  war 
had  been  issued  by  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  who  thenceforth  be- 
came in  some  measure  principals  in  the  continental  quan:el,  the  court  of  Ver« 
sallies  having  issued  a  declaration  of  war  also  against  her  Hungarian  migesty. 
licwis  XV.  accused  George  II.  of  having  violated  the  neutrality  of  HanovcTf 
of  dissuading  the  queen  of  Hungary  from  coming  to  an  accommodation  with 
tile  emperor,  and  of  blocking  up  the  ports  and  disturbing  the  commeroe  of 
France.  His  Britannic  majesty  recnminated,  by  accusing  the  French  king 
of  violating  the  pragmatic  sanction ;  of  attempting  to  destroy  the  balancer 
of  power  in  Europe,  by  dismembering  the  Austrian  succession;  of  assisting 
the  Spaniards,  the  avowed  enemies  of  England,  both  secretly  and  qpeoly,  io 
contempt  of  the  faith  of  treaties;  of  harbouring  the  pretender,  contrary  to 
the  most  sdemn  engagements,  fumishiiur  him  with  a  fleet  and  army  to  invade 
Great  Britain;  and  of  committing  actual  hostilities  on  the  British  fleet  in  the. 
Mediterranean.(4)  Both  parties  nad  formed  the  most  sanguine,  and  not  ill- 
grounded,  hopes  of  success :  the  king  of  Great  Britain  on  the  valour  of  hie 
troop,  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Uie  Dutch,  and  the  vigorous  exertions 
of  the  court  of  Vienna;  the  house  of  Bouij)on  on  the  new  alliances  they 
Were  forming  in  Germany,  and  the  vast  preparations  they  had  made  fur  proae" 
enting  the  war,  both  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries. . 

The  campaign  in  Italy  was  eariy  begun  .on  the  side  of  Piedmont  Don 
Philip^  being  joined  by  twenty  thousand  French  troops  under  the  prince  of 
Oonti,  passed  the  river  Var,  which  descends  from  the  Alps,  and  falls  into  the 

(1)  Smollet,  TOl.  xl.    Gmtm.  •/  JUpmi,  vol.  li. 

(|)  See  tte  Dtfnict  made  Inr  MatUiews  on  bin  Trial. 

<S)  OompMe  tte  TVioit  of  M  aubews  and  Leiioek.  (4)  PriBMd  D$dhnam9  tf  ITV. 
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8ea  of  Genoa  a  little  below  the  city  of  Nice*  The  whole  country  of  Nice 
Bu^mitted.  But  before  the  confederates  qould  adTanee  farther,  they  had  to 
force  the  Piedmontese  mtrenchments  at  Villa  Franca,  and  afterward  to 
reduce  the  castle  of  Montanban,  situated  among*  rocks,  which  form  a  chain 
of  almost  inaccessible  ramparts^  All  these  difficulties,  however^  were  sur* 
mounted  by  the  valour  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  though  not  without  great 
loBS.(i)  Their  intention  was  to  penetrate  into  the  dutchy  of  Milan  throug^h 
the  Genoese  territories ;  a  measure  that  would  have  been  attended  with  the 
most  fatal  consequences  to  the  t^ueen  of  Hungary  and  the  king  of  Sardinia^ 
Admiral  Matthews,  who  had  by  this  time  returned  to  this  coast  of  Italy,  there- 
fore sent  a  spirited  message  to  the  senate  of  Genoa,  declaring,  that  if  the 
confederate  army  was  suffered  to  pass  through  the  dominions  of  the  republic* 
be  roust  consider  it  as  a  breach  of  her  neutrality,  and  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  immediately  commencing  hostilities  against  her  subjects. 

Alarmed  at  this  threat,  the  Genoese,  though  secretly  in  the  interest  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  prevailed  with  Don  Philip  and  the  prince  of  Conti  to 
choose  another  route.  They  accordingly  deffied  off  towards  Piedmont,  by  the 
way  of  Brian^on,  and  attached  the  strong  post  of  Chateau  Dauphin,  where 
the  kin^  of  Sardinia  commanded  in  person.  It  was  carried  after  a  desperate 
attack,  m  which  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  two  confederate  yet  rivsd 
sations  performed  wonders.  "  We  may  behave  as  well  as  the  French,"  said 
the  count  de  Campo  Santo  to  the  marquis  de  las  Minas,  who  commanded 
under  Don  Philip,  **  but  we  cannot  behave  better."—"  This  has  been,"  says 
the  prince  of  Conti,  in  a  letter  to  Lewis  XY.,  "  one  of  the  most  hot  and  bril<> 
liant  action^  tha^  ever  happened ;  the  troops  have  shown  a  courage  moie  than 
humaa].(9)  Tlie  valour  atnd  presence  of  mind  6f  M.  de  Chevert  chief  y  de- 
cided the  advantage.  I  recommend  to  you  M.  de  Solemi  and  the  chevalier 
de  Modena.  La  Carte  is  killed.  Your  majesty,  who  knows  the  value  of 
friendship,  will  feel  how  much  I  am  affected  by  his  loss  !"(3).  History  records 
witfr  ponicolar  pleasure  such  e]q[yre8sion8  of  generosity  and  sympathy  as  do 
honour  to  the  human  character*  The  appeal  of  the  prince  of.  Conti'  to  the 
bosom  of  Lewis  XV.  is  equally  ele|ant  and  ertiphatic» 

After  losing  the  important  pass  of  Chateau  Dauphin,  and  another  called  the 
Barricades,  which  was  carried  at  the  same  time,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  not 
bemg  in  a  condition  to  hazard  a  battle,  drew  off  his  troops  and  artillery  from 
the  frontiers,  in  order  to  cover  his  capita).  He  took  post  at  Saluzzo,  about 
seventeen  miles  south  of  Turin ;  while  the  confederates,  having  made  them* 
■elves  masters  of  the  castle  of  Demont^  situated  on  a  rock  in  the  valley  of 
SturSrand  deemed  impregnablci  invested  the  strong  town  of  Coni,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  was  necessary,  to  open  them  a  passage  into  the  dutchy  or  Milan. 
MeantimCt  the  king  of  Sardinia,  being  reinforced  by  a  body  of  ten  thchisand 
Austrians,  under  Palavicini,  resolved  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  place.  He 
accordingly  advanced,  with  a  superior  force,  and  attacked  the  French  and 
Spaniards  in  thebr  intrenchments«  .  But  after  an'  obstinate  engagement,  in 
which  talour  abd  conduct  were  equally  conspicuous  on  both  sides,  he  was 
oUised  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  five  thousand  men,  to  his  camp  in  the  valley 
of  MttraiBso.  The  loss  of  the  confederates  was  little  inferior*  And  his  Sar* 
dioian  majesty  having  found -midans  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Cdni|  and 
tfso  to  convey  into  the  town  a  supply  of  provisions,  Don  Philip  and  the  prince 
(rf.Conti.were  oldige^  to  raise  the  siege,  after  it  had  been  continued  till  the 
end  of  November,  to  the  almost  totid  ruin  of  their  army*  Having  destroyed 
the  fortiScations  of  D^mont,  in  their  retreat,  they  repassed  the  mountains, 
utterly  evacuating  Piectmont,  and  took  tip  their  wmter-quarters  in  Dau-^ 
phiny.(4)  But  the  Spaniards  still  conthiuea  in  possession  of  Savoy,  which 
theyifleeced  without  mercy« 

(1)  VoHalre.  -IfilloL 

.Oi)TlMy  bad  the  boldncM  to  clamber  nproclu  of  as  taim«lilolMi|lit,iiio«ni^  ttamou,  nd  it 

SMt  through  the«inbfaiui«,  when  the  suns  recoflad. 

(3)  Voltalra.    BlllloL 

(4).]d. Ibid.  Bmollat.  CunUiu  of  Rapin,  vol.  Ix.  Tba  la«  tiro  vohOMt  of  Uila  Co&aniiatioii  warn 
wrttten  by  the  late  Mr.  Outhrle,  tbouitb  they  bear  the  name  of  TlndaL 
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..Hie  eampaini  in  the  soatii  of  Italy  was  also  diatinguislied  by  a  diversity 
of  fortune.  His  Sicilian  majesty  having,  in  violation  of  his  forced  neutral* 
ity,  joined  the  Spanish  army,  under  the  couht  de  Gages,  with  twentyfive 
thousand  of  his  own  troops,  prince  Lobkowitz,  the  Austrian  general,  hsMl 
orders  to  invade  the  kingdom  oi  Naples*  He  accordingly  left  Monte  Rotondo, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  where  he  was  encamped,  and  advanced 
towards  Velitri,  near  which  the  confederates  were  posted.  While  the  two 
armies  lay  in  sight  of  each  other,  prince  Lobkowitz  sent  a  strong  detachment 
into  the>province  of  Abruzzo,  wheite  they  distributed  a  manifesto  in  the  name 
.  of  her  Hungarian  majesty,  exhorting  the  inhabitants  to  throw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  and  put  themselves  again  under  the  protection  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
That  measure,  however,  was  attended  with  very  little  success,  the  Neapolitans 
showing  no  inclination  to  rebel.  Lobkowitz  therefore  collected  his  forces, 
and  resolved  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  headquarters  of  the  confederates 
at  Velitri.  This  enterprise  he  committed  to  count  Broj7n,an  able  and  active 
general,  whom  I  shall  afterward  have  occasion  frequently  to  mention ;  and  in 
order  to  render  the  design  successful,  he  amused  the  enemy  with  ambiguous 
motions. 

In  the  meantime,  count  Brown,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  choice  troops, 
surprised  Velitri  in  the  night ;  and  the  duke  of  Modena  and  the  king  of  thh 
Two  Sicilies  were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  made  prisoners.  They 
escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  quarters  of  count  de  Gages,  who  performed,  on 
Hub  occasion,  the  part  of  a^great  captain.  He  rallied  the  fugitives,  removed 
the  panic  which  had  begun  toprevau  in  the  camp»  and  made  a  masterly  dis- 
position for  cutting  off  the  communication  of  the  detachment  of  the  enemy 
wi^  their  main.body.  Count  Browp,  therefore,  finding  himself  in  danger  of 
being  surrounded,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  assistance,  thought  proper  to 
attempt  a  retreat.  That  he  affected  with  great  gallantry,  carrying  away  a 
prodigious  booty. 

Three  thousand  Of  the  Spaniards  and  Neapolitans  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  this  nocturnal  encounter,  and  eight  hundred  were  taken;  together 
with  many  standards,  colours,  and  other  military  trophies.  The  Austrians 
lost  only  about  six  hundred  men;  but  the  failure  of  the  enterprise,  and  the 
heats  of  autumn,  proved  fatal  to  their  bopes*  Prince  Lobkowitz,  seeing  hia 
army  daily  mouldering  away,  without  the  possibility  of  being  recruitec^  de- 
camped from  Fiola ;  and  passing  the  Tyber  at  the  Ponte  Molle,  anciently 
known  by  the  name  of  Pons  Milvius,  which  he  had  just  time  to  break  down 
behind  him  when  the  enemy's  vanguard  appeared,  he  crossed  the  mountains 
of  Gttbio,  and  arrived,  by  the  way  of  Viterbo,  in  the  Bolognese  territory, 
where  he  went  into  winter-quarters.(l) 

The  queen  of  Hungary  and  her  alUes  were  not  more  successful  in  Gemdany 
and  the  Low  Ck>untries«  But,  considering  the  unexpected  confederacy  that 
was  formed  against  them,  and  the  inferiority  of  their  generals,  they  had  little 
reason  to  complain  of  fortune.  The  negotiations  at  Frankfort  bein?  brought 
to  an  issue,  a  treaty  was  there  concluded,  through  the  influence  of  France, 
between  the  emperor  and  the  kinff  of  Prussia,  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  land- 
grave of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  the  elector  Palatine.  The  declared  object  of  this 
treaty  was  to  restore  the  imperial  dignity  and  the  tranquillity  of  Germany; 
the  contracting  powers  engaginff,  either  to  persuade  or  oblige  the  queen  of 
Hungary  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  Charles  VIL,  to  give  up  the  archives  of 
the  empire,  still  in  her  possession,  and  evacuate  Bavaria ;  the  emperor's 
claims  on  the  Austrian  succession  to  be  settled  by  a  friendly  compromise,  or 
juridical  decision.  So  far  the  confederacy  seemed  laudable.  But  by  a  scpa^ 
rate  article,  which  breathed  a  very  different  spirit,  the  king  of  Prussia  en- 
gaged to  put  the  emperor  in  possession  of  Bohemia,  and  to  guarantee  to  him 
Upper  Austria,  as  soon  as  conquered,  on  condition  that  he  should  give  up  to 
his  Prussian  majesty  the  town  and  circle  of  Koningsgratz,  in  its  whole 
extent,  with  all  the  country  sitnated  between  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  and  the 

(1)  Volttdre.    Miltoft    Bmollet    Cbntfn.  e^f  Rapin,  r6i.  is. 
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river  Elbe,  and  Drom  the  town  and  circle  of  Koningsgratz  to  the  confines  of 
Saxony^  The  king  of  Prussia,  however,  by  previous  agreement,  and  a  sepa^ 
rate  treaty  with  the  cpurt  of  Versailles,  was  not  obliged  to  t^e  up  arms,  until 
ne  should  see  France  act  with  vigour.  (1) 

In  order  to  procure  the  ready  co«opeHition  of  this  politic,  ambitious,  and 
powerful  [Mruice,  Lewis  XV.  put  himself  at  the^ieadof  his  army  in  Flanders, 
consisting  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  as  early  as  the  season 
would  permit,  and  invested  Menin.  The  duke  de  Ndailles  and  the  celebrajfed 
count  Saxe,  now  a  mareschal  of  France,  commanded  under  him,  and  carried 
every  thing  before  thenu  Menin  surrendered  in  seven  days.  .Ypres,  Fort 
Knocke,  and  Furnes  were  reduced. with  almost  equal  facility.  And  the  king 
of  France  entered  Dunkirk  in  triumph,  while  the  allied  army,  to  the  number 
of  seventy  thousand  men,  unable  to  obstruct  his  progress,  continued  posted 
behind  the  Scheldt.   ,     < 

But  Lewis  XV.  was  soon  obliged  to  quit  this  scene  of  conquest,  and  hasten 
to  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions.  Having  received  intelligence  that  princ« 
Charies  of  Lorrain  had  passed  the  Rhine»  and  entered  Alsace  at  the  head  of 
sixty  thousand  Austrians,  he  despatched  the  duke  de  Noaitles,  with  forty  thouf 
tana  choice  troops,  to  join  the  marescha)  4e  Coigni,  who  commanded  in  that 
province)  while  he  himself  followed  with  a  farther  reinforcement ;  leaving 
mareschal  Saxe,  with  the  remainder  of  his  arnoy,  to  oppose  the  allien  in  Flan:* 
der8.(2)  And  the  masterly  movements  of  that  consummate  general,  together 
with  the  Want  of  concert  between  the  Austrian  and  ETkiglish  commanders, 
d'Aretoberg  and  Wade,  prevented  them  from  gaining  any  advantage  during 
the  campaign,  though  now  ffreltiy  superioir  in  force. 

Before  the  duke  de  NoaiOes  could  form  a  junction  ^ith  Coigni,  the  prince 
of  liorrain  had  taken  Weissenburg,  and  laid  all  lower  Alsace  under  contribu- 
tion* At  Metz  the  king  of  France  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  threatened 
his  life^  and  retarded  the  operations  of  his  generals.'  Meanwhile,  prince 
Charles,  having  ^t  information  that  the  king  of  Prussia  had  entered  Bohemia, 
repassed  the  Rhme  in  sight  of  a  superior  army,  and  hastened  to  the  relief  of 
thai  kingdom.  Lewis  XV.,  after  his  recovery^  laid  siege  td  Friborg ;  and  the 
reduction  of  this  important  place,  by  the  famous  engineer  count  Lowendahl, 
who  had  entered  into  the  French  service,  concluded  the  business  of  the  cam** 
paign  on  the  side  of  Alsace. 

The  kinff  of  Prussia,  on  taking  up  arms,  published  a  manifesto,  in  which 
he  declared,  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  an  idle  spectator  of  the  troubles 
of  Germany,  but  found  himself  obliged  to  make  use  of  force,  to  restore  the 
power  of  the  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor ;  that  he  desired  nothing 
for  himself,  had  no  particular  quarrel  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  had 
only  entered  into  the  war  as  an  auxiliary,  in  order  to  assert  thie  liberties  of 
the  Germanic -body ;  that  the  emperor  bad  offered  to  relinquish  his  claims  on 
the  Austrian  succession,  provided  his  hereditary  dominions  were  restored  to 
him ;  and  that  the  queen  of  Hungary  had  rejected  this,  and  all  other  equitable 
pr^x)sals. 

Before  the  arrival  of  prince  Charles,  the  Prussian  monarch  had  made  him- 
self master  of  Prague,  Tabor,  and  all  Bohemia  to'  the  east  of  the  Moldaw« 
But  these  conquests  were  of  short  duration.  Augustus  III.  kinp^  of  Poland 
and  .elector  of  Saxony,  aiaimated  by  a  British  subsidy,  ordered  sixteen  thou- 
\  saio^^men  to  join  the  prince  of  Lorrain.  He  was  also  joined  by  a  large  body 
oOiungarians,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  their  sovereign,  Maria  Theresa,  who 
had  acquired  by  her  popular  manner,(3)  as  well  as  her  indulgences  both  civil 
and 'religious,  an  extraordinary  interest  in  their  afibctions;  so  that  the  king 
of  Prussia,  unable  to  withstand  so  great  a  force,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Bo- 
hemia, and  retire  with  precipitation  into  Silesia.  He  was  pursued  thither  by 
prince  Charles ;  and  the  rigour  of  the  season  only,  perhaps,  prevented  the 

0)  JMmi.  tfe  JVV«AlM.  torn.  !▼.  (S)  Id.  iMd. 

(3)  To  oM  count  ftify,  cbief  palatim  of  Hongwy,  wbo  bad,  on  ibte  oceulon,  eamed  tbe  red  ftiBdaid 
or  tlMUBidoa  to  b^diiplayAliain  liiBal  (br  every  man  wtao  could  bear  aroiM  to  torn  out,  i&a  Wrote  tb« 
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lecoverv  of  that  TakiaUe  prorince.  The  PraaaiaiM,  in  their  retreftty  lost 
above  ^thirty  thousand  men,  with  all  their  beary  baggage,  artillexy,  and 
waffogs*  loaded  with  piovisions  and  plunder. 

!yi^te  the  high-sninded  Frederick  III.  wa«  experiencing  this  sudden  reverse 
of  fortune,  the  defected  fugitire,  Chafies'VII.9  got  once  mone  possession  of 
his  capital.  8eckendorff,  the  iinperial^nenl,  having  been  joined  by  a  body 
of  French  troops,  had  driven  the  Austnans  out  of  Bavariap-  But  the  retreat 
of  the  Prussians,  and  the  rai>id  progress  of  the  prince  of  Lorrain;  filled  the 
emperor  with  new  apprehensions :  and  he  was  in  danger  of  being  a  third 
time  chased  from  his  doniiniona,  when  death  came  to  his  relief,  and  freed 
him  from. a  complication  of  bodUy  ills,  aggravated  by  the  anguish  of  tC 
wounded  spirit.  His  son,  Maximilian  Joseph,  being  only  seventeen  years  of 
age,  could  not  become  a  candidate  for  the  imperii  throne.  He,  therefoie, 
very  wisely  concluded,  through  the  mediation  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  not- 
withBtandine  all  the  intrigues  of  France,  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  who  had  again  invaded  Bavaria,  and  was  ready  to  strip  him  of  his 
whole  electorate.  By  this  treaty,  Maria  Theresa  agreed  to  recognise  the 
imperial  dignity,  as  having  been  vested  in  the  person  of  Charles  VII.,  and 
to  put  his  son  in  possession  of  all  his  hereditary  dominions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  young  elector  renounced  all  claim  to  any  part  of  the  Austrian  Sue^ 
cession ;  consented  to  guarantee  the  pragmatic  sanction,  engaged  to  give  his 
vote  for  the  grand«duke  at  the  ensuing  e&ction  of  an  emperor,  and  to  dismiss 
the  auxiliary  troops  in  his  service.(l) 

This  treaty,  it  was  confidently  expected,  would  prove  a  prelude  to  a  geno« 
lal  pacification,  as  the  cause  of  the  war  in  Germany  no  longer  existed;  and 
the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  Uie  avowed  purpose  of  which  was  the  su^ftort  of  the 
imperial  dignity,  had  now  no  object.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  to  procure 
peace,  and  the  vote  of  Brandenburg  for  her  husband,  would  readily  have 
a^ed  to  confirm  the  treaty  of  Breslaw;  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  after 
his  severe  losses,  could  have  required  nothing  more  for  himself  than 
the  undisputed  possession  of  Silesia.  But  the  court  of  France,  which  had 
begun  the  war  out  of  policy,  instigated  imd  pensioned  by  that  of  Spain* 
resolved  to  continue  it  from  passion;  and  his  Britannic  nia|eaty  was  too 
intimately  connected  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  as  well  as  too  highly 
interested  in  preserving  the  balance  of  Europe,  to  desert  his  allies  at  siwh  a 
crisis. 

The  marquis  d'Ar^nson,  the  French  minister  for  war^  who  had  at  thta 
time  great  influence  m  the  cabinet,  declared  that  France,  having  undertaken 
to  give  a  head  to  the  Germanic  bodv«  ought  to  hazard  the  last  soldier,  rather 
than  suffer  the  grand-duke  to  be  elected  emperor.  The  court  of  Versailles 
accordingly  made  an  ofler  of  the  imperial  crown  to  Augustus  HI.,  king  of 
Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony :  but  ne,  sensible  that  it  was  not  in  their  gift^ 
very  prudently  refused  it,  unless  it  could  be  procured  without  violence;  and 
renewed  his  engagements  with  the  courts  of  London  and  Vienna.  The 
French  ministry,  however,  persisted  in  their  resolution  of  opposing  the  eleo* 
tion  of  the  grand-duke,  «Ad  of  continuing  the  war  with  vigour  in  Gtr« 
many  and  the  liow  Countries,  in  order  to  iacilitate  the  operations  of  the 
oombined  forces  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  Italy;  where  Elizabeth 
Famese,  who  still  directed  all  tbs  measures  of  the  court  of  Madrid, 
was  determined,  cost  what  it  might«  to  establish  a  sovereignty  for  her 
second  8on»  Don  Philip*  at  the  e^peim  of  Maria  ThereBa.(a)    And  the  sue* 


alctttr,  MeoiBpftQia^  witk  a  f  wwt  of  \m  om  korw,  dcWv  CMvtioiMAia  ■>MhS»d 
f4wWidhiioBii,MidMrti^ of  grat Titter  '  ^^  "^ 

FMbvfliy! 
**I«eD4  7oatlilalioiie,  worUiy  of  beli 


A  yoa  tlilalioiie,  worUiy  of  beli«  manmieA  oly  ^tko  mm  wmiam  of  w^  frftMbI  mIiJ 
TV.  at  Um nme  dmet  dils  twoid,  to deltad  me  as^uel mine  epeaiki;  aad  •ccroi  of  tliif  ring, .,  « 
■fk  of  AT  aibciloa  i»rvoa.  "  Maku  Tbuma.** 

(1)  See  the  Treaty  in  TliHlal*e  Qmfimntffa  of  Baplo's  BUi.  pf  Mmrlmmi^  toL  jL 
(t)  See  JWm.  P^tittf.  «l  MtUtair^t,  Ifce.  c»m»9»UtitiMaU§  rtemtmtmy  pmt  ADaim  Havriob,  dues* 
Xoaiuaa,  JUirm^^  i»  fV«iiM  «c  MiniUf  /  Aat^  mt  JK  VMh4  MUlot    Ii  ia  mc  a  Utile  nmaifcaMiL 
that  die  eniiM  abbf ,  In  hk  EUim^iu  JUiUt.  6«ii^  Moribee  Uie  coaitawanof  tin  war,  aSeriliadHlh  o# 
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oes9  of  the  ensuing  campaign  seemed  to  justify  her  fihnness  and  perse- 
verance. 

The  republic  of  Genoa,  which  had  been  tong  wavering,  at  last  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  house  of  Bourbon,  that  proved  fatal  to  the  Interests  of  the 
queen  of  Hun^aiy  and  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  armies  of  count  de  Ga^s 
and  Don  Philip,  consisting  of  French,  Spaniards,  and  Neapolitans,  havmg 
formed  a  Junction  in  the  territories  of  that  republic,  from  which  they 
received  a  considerable  reinforcement,  amounted  to  eiffhty  thousand  men; 
while  the  Piedmontese  and  Austrians,  Under  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  count' 
Scbnlenberg,  who'  had  been  sent  to  supersede  prince  Lobkowitz,  did  not 
exceed  forty-five  thousand.  There  was  no  contending  against  such  superior 
force. 

Don  Philip,  and  MaiUebois*  who  acted  under  hiin,  having  succeeded  the 
prince  of  Conti'  m  the  command  of  the  French  troops,  obliged  his  Sardinian 
majesty  and  Schulenberg  to  retire  beyond  the  Tanaro.  Count  de  Gages 
invested  and  took  Tprtona,  while  the  auke  of  Modena  made  himself  master 
of,  Parma  aiid  Piacexiza.  The  city  of  Pavia  was  taken  by  assault ;  and  Milan 
itself  was  forced  to  surrender,  though  the  citadel  continued  to  hold  out. 

Pushfng  his  adyantages,  Don  Phflip  pasted  the  Tanaro,  a!nd  Compelled 
the  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  armies  to  take  shelter  behind  the  Po.  He 
reduced  Valenza,  Casal,  Asti,  Gabrano,  and  even  Verua,  only  twenty  miles 
north-east  of  Turin :  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  so  apprehensive  of  his 
capital  being  bombarded,  that  he  posted  his  army  within  cover  of  its  cannon, 
and  ordered  the  pavement  of  the  streets  to  be  taken  tip.  But  Don  Philip, 
instead  of  undertaking  such  an  arduous  enterprise,  closed  the  campaign 
with  a  triumphant  entry  into  Milan.(l) 

The  house  of  Bourbon  and  their  allies  were  no  less  successful  in  other 
quarters.  Lewis  XV.  had  two  leading  objects  in  view ;  to  obstruct  the  elec- 
tion of  the  grand-diike,  and  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Flanaers.  He 
accordingly  assembled  two  great  armies;  one  on  the  Maine, under  the  prince 
of  Conti,  in  order  to  prevent  the  queen  of  Hungary  from  employing  a  supe- 
rior force  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  to  overawe  the  aeliberations  of 
the  electors  at  Frankfort ;  the  other,  consisting  of  seventy-six  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  count  Saxe,  Under  whom  the  duke  de  Noailles  condescended 
to  serve  as  first  aid-de-camp,  invested  Toumay,  one  of  the  strongest  towns 
in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  the  most  important  in  the  Dutch  barrier.  (3) 
The  king  and  the  dauphin  appeared  in  the  camp,  and  animated  by  th^ir  pre- 
sence the  operations  ^f  the  besiegers.  The  allied  army  amounted  only  to 
'  fifty-three  thousand  men;  yet  with  these  it  was  resolve^  to  attempt  the  relief 
of  Tournay.  The  Hanoverian  and  British  troops  were  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  a  brave  but  inexperienced  young  prince.  The  Austrians 
were  conducted  by  old  count ,  Konigseg ;  and  the  Dutch  by  the  prince  of 
Waldeck,  as  young  and  inexperienced  as  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

Mareschal  Saxe,  who  to  a  natural  genius  for  war  joined  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  military  art,  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
federates, than  he  made  the  most  masterly  dispositions  ror  receiving  them. 
The  French  army  was  posted  on  a  rising  ground,  with  the  village  of  Antoine, 
near  the  Eseaut,  on  its  right ;  the  wood  of  Barri  on  its  left,  and  in  front  the 
village  of  Fontenoy.  In  the  wood,  and  at  both  these  villages,  were  erected 
formidable  batteries  of  heavy  cannon,  and  the  intermediate  space  was  farther 
defended  by  strong  redoubts.  The  confederates,  however,  who  had-  but  im- 
perfectly reconnoitred  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  rashly  persisted  in  their 
resolution  of  hazarding  an  attack.  Nor  were  the  French  without  their  appre- 
hensions of  its  consequences,  from  the  known  valour  of  the  British  troops. 
The  bridge  of  Colonne,  over  which  the  king  had  passed  the  Eseaut,  waa 

Cbiilea  TIL,  to  the  hstred  of  the  MngUak  ftgalntt  the  Freiuh  naxiim  f  Re  wu  not  then  favoured,  it  la  to 
be  pcesumed,  with  the  impen  of  the  oiike  de  NoaUlee,  which  throw  new  light  upon  the  lubJecL 

rl)  Voltelre.    MiMoi. 

(9/  The  9ov^n\nntf  of  the  bftrrler-towns  bekmged  to  the  house  of  Auitrla ;  but  they  werennleoned 
with  Ihiteh  troops,  for  the  rapport  of  whtcn  the  itatei  were  permkted,  by  the  tteaty  of  ftaeent,  to  kewf 
femlQ  impoeitlouF  on  the  UUiablttate. 
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nccordiogly  fortified  vitk  Intrenchinen^  and  occupied  by  a  ttout  body  of 
reserve,  in  order  to  SjBCufe  nim  a  retreat,  if  nece88ary.(l)  And  to  this  necea* 
f  ity  he  must  have  bees  driven,  had  the  British  tnx^s  been  properly  supported, 
and  the  duke  of  Cumberlfind's  orders  duly  executed* 

The  allies  were  in  motion  by  two  o%;lock  in  the  morning,  and  the  can-* 
nonading  began  as  soon  as  it  was  light.  By  nine,  both  armies  were  engaged, 
and  the  action  lasted  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  Never  was  there  a  more 
desperate  or  gallant  attack  than  that  made  by  the  British  infantiy,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  pf  Cumberland  in  person,  assisted  by  sir  John  loonier* 
Though  the  fire  from  the  enen^y's  batteries  was  so  heavy,  that  it  swept  off 
whole  ranks  at  a  single  discharge,  they  continued  to  advance,  as  if  they  had 
been  invulnerable,  and  drove  the  French  infantry  beyond  their  lines.  The 
French  cavalry  in  vain  endeavoured  to  stop  their  progress.  Forming  them- 
selves into  a  column,  they  bore  down  every  thing  before  them,  and  baffled 
every  efifort  to  put  them  into  disorder;  the  village  of  Antoine  was  evacuated, 
and  mareschal  Sa^e,  concluding  that  all  was  lost,  sent  advice  to  the  king  to 
provide  for  his  safety,  by  repassmg  the  bridge  of  Colonne.  But  Lewis  XV., 
who  did  not  want  personal  courage,  sensible  that  such  a  step  would  give  a 
decided  victory  to  the  allies,  refused  to  ^uit  his  po8t.(3)  His  finoness  aaved 
his  army  from  ruin  and  disgrace. 

Ashamed  to  desert  their  sovereign,  the  French  infantry  returned  to  the '. 
charge ;  the  cavalry  renewed  their  efforts ;  and  other  circumstances  contri^ 
buted  to  give  a  turn  to  the  battle.  The  Dutch,  under  the  prince  of  Waldeck» 
having  failed  in  an  attack  upon  the  village  of  Fontenoy,  which  valour  might 
have  rendered  successflil,  had  shamefully  left  the*  field,'  An  English  and 
Hanoverian  detachment,  under  brigadier  Ingoldsby,  had  also  miscarried, 
through  mistake,  in  a  practicable  attempt  to  iSke  possession  of  a  redoubt  at 
the  comer  of  the  wood  of  Barri,  and  immediately  opposite  Fontenoy;  so 
that  the  British  cavalry,  by  the.  cross-fire  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  were  pre* 
vented  from  coming  up  to  the  support  of  the  infantry. (3)  This  victorioua 
body,  now  assailed  on  all  9ides,  fatigued  with  incessant  firing,  and  galled  by 
pome  field-pieces  unexpectedly  planted  in  front,  was  therefore  obliged  to 
retire,  with  the  loss  of  seven  thousand  men,  after  having  successfully  routed 
almost  every  regiment  in  the  French  ariny,(4)  The  loss  of  the  Hanoverians, 
who  behaved  eallantly,  wap  also  very  great,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
but  that  of  tbePutch  and  Aqstrianp  inconsiderable. 

The  French  had  near  ten  thousand  men  killed,  and,  among  these,  many 

eersons  of  distinction ;  yet  was  their  joy  at  their  good  fortune  extravagantly 
igh.  Their  exultation,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  aeemed  to  bear  a  proportion 
to  the  danger  they  had  been  in  of  a  defeat.  The  princes  of  the  blood  em- 
b^ced  one  another  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  dissolved  in  tears  of  mutual 
congratulation,(5)  They  had,  indeed,  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
victory,  which  was  followed,  by  the  most  important  consequences.  Fo|* 
although  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had  led  off  his  troops  in  good  order,  and 
without  losing  either  colours  or  standards^  the  allies  were  never  afterward 
able,  during  the  campaign,  to  face  the  enemy ;  but  lay  intrenched,  between 
Antwerp  and  Brussels,  while  mareschal  Saxe  and  count  Lowendahl  reduced, 
by  stratagem  or  force,  Tournay,  Oudenarde,  Aeth,  pendermond,  Ghent, 
Ostend,  Newport,  and  every  other  fortified  place  in  Austrian  Flanders. 

But  the  king  of  France,  though  so  highly  favoured  by  fortune,  was  not 
able  to  prevent  the  queen  of  Hungary  from  obtaining  the  great  object  of  her 
wishes,  in  the  elevation  of  her  husband  to  the  imperial  throne.    The  French 

(1)  yoltaire,  SiicU  Lewis  Xr.  chap.  zv.  (S)  yoltalre.  u|>t  rap.  (3)  Id.  iMd. 

(4)  **  AJI  the  rpgimenia,'*  says  Voltaire^  who  to  veiy  circunutantial  in  his  aocount  of  thla  battle.  "  pr«* 
■enled  ihemaelvm,  omi  after  another;  and  thd  English  columiii  faefof  thein  on  4II  >i4cs,  remilicd  every 
regiment  tiiat  advanced."  (SiieU  J^swis  XV^  cliaji.  xv.)  ^'From  the  moment  the  French  and  Swfaa 
guards  were  ronted,**  adds  he, "  there  was  nothing  hut  astonishment  and  confusion  thronghout  Uie  French 
Ikrmy.  Mareoclial  Saxe  ordered  the  cavalry  to  fliU  upon  the  English  column ;  hut  their  effnns  wer« 
attended  with  little  efiect  agninst  a  body  or  infantry  sn  united,  m  disciplined,  and  i^o  intrepid.**  (Id.  IMd.) 
•*  If  tlie  Dutch,*'  continues  he,  "  had  passed  the  redoubts  that  lay  between  Fontenoy  and  .\ntoine ;  if  they 
hful  given  proper  aft^l^tance  to  the  Enitlisb,  no  resource  had  been  lelt  for  the  French :  not  even  ft  recrei4 
perhaps  for  Uie  kiug  «i4  Uie  dan^lii.'*    Si^cic,  ubi  sun.  (5)  yo|t»lrc    )IUM, 
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umy  on  the  Maine,  under  the  prinee  of  Conti,  who  had  superseded  Maille* 
hois  in  the  command,  not  beinjr  able  to  face  the  Austrians  under  Bathiani, 
the  electors  assembled  in  perfect  A^urity  at  Frankfort,  and  raised  to  the 
head  of  the  empire  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  under  the  name  of  Francis  I. 
Ifesnwhile,  the  king  of  Prussia  {[[ained  two^  bloody  victorTes  over  the 
Austrians,  under  the  prince  of  LoNrrain;  one  near  Fridberg,  on  the  conines 
of  Silesia,  the  other  at  Slandente,  in  Bohemia.  And  not  satisfied  with  these 
ad:rantages,  though  he  had  already  entered  into  «  pacific  convention  with  his 
Britannic  nu^esty  at  HjUiOTer,  he  mvaded  Saxony,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Dresden. 

The  kiuff  of  Poland  now  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  suing  for 
peace ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  heartily  tired  of  the  war.  A  treaty  was 
accordingly  concluded  at  Dresden,  between  Augustus  III.,  as  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  Frederick  III. ;  by  which  Augustus  agreed  to  pay  to  his  Prussian 
majesty,  for  the  evacuation  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  one  million  of  6er« 
man  crowns  at  the  next  fair  of  Leipeic  Another  treaty,  confirming  that  of 
Bieslaw,  was  at  the  same  tfane  concluded  between  the  kinv  of  Prussia  and 
the  queen  of  Hungary.  This  treaty  secured  to  Frederick  III.  the  possession 
of  Silesia,  on  condition  of  his  acknowledg^ing  the  validity  of  the  emperor's 
elation.  The  elector  palatine,  who  was  included  in  the  latter  Uezty,  also 
consented  to  make  the  same  acknowIedgni^nt.(l) 

These  treaties  restored  tranquillity  to  Gemany.  But  war,  as  we  shall 
afterward  have  occasion  to  see,  continued  to  rage  for  some  jewn  lonser, 
between  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria,  fii  the  mean  time,  my  aear 
Philip,  we  must  attend  to  some  transactions  that  more  immediately  concern 
our  own  island. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

Sketch  if  the^  d&rM$tie  Huiory  tf  Great  JBrdotn,  wdudtng  $ome  foreign 
Affidre  mtinuUely  eoimeeUd  wtth  iU  from  the  RengnaUon  of  Sir  Robert 
tVoipde^  m  1743,  to  thefnal  Sitpprenioh  of  Ae  B^feUum  in  Scotland,  in 
1746. 

From  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, ' 
but  more  especially  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  1715,  it  had 
been  the  constant  aim  of  the  tones,  the  natural  friends  of  monarchy,  and  of 
certain  disappointed  whigs  who  joined  them  and  assumed  the  imposmg  name 
of  patriots,  to  obstruct  all  the  measures  of  government,  under  pretence  of 
the  public  good ;  to  represent  the  essential  interests  of  the  nation  as  sacri- 
ficed to  a  pusillanimous  policy,  which  tamelj^  courted  peace,  while  the  trea- 
sure of  the  kingdom  was  prodigally  wasted  in  German  subsidies,  more  than 
adequate  to  the  support  of  a  vigorous  war,  and  its  honour  basely  bartered  for 
the  precarious  securi^  of  mercenary  alliances,  or  treaties  bought  by  mean 
submissions.  ^^And  for  whatf  said  the  Jacobites,  when  the^  durst  speak 
out ;  and  most  of  the  tories  were  Jacobites  :«-^  to  maintain  a  foreign  family 
upon  the  throne,  in  exclusion  of  the  lineal  heir  T — Such,  and  more  contume- 
lioust  was  the  lan^puage  of  opposition  in  parliament,  and  of  the  pretended 
patriots  in  their  pnvate  Juntos,  auring  the  whole  administration  of  sir  Robert 
Walpole,(3)  who  understood  and  pursued  the  true  interests  of  his  country, 
but  without  sufficiently  attending  to  its  honour. 

On  the  resignation  of  this  able  statesman,  the  pM^triots  were  called  into 
office,  and  the  greatest  reformation  was  expected  in  every  department  of 
government.  But  lord  Carteret,  the  new  prime  minister,  and  his  associatest 
not  only  rejected  ever^  popular  motion,  but  went  even  farther,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  than  their  predecessors,  in  flattering  the  prejudices  of  their 

(I)  Tindar8aMKte.voLls.    SiBollen,  vol.  xl. 

Ci}  8»e  Uw  PmrUmn^ar^  Dt^4tm,  wad  iwMlt^lVwi  of  tM  tt««. 
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iovereign  in  favour  of  the  cooUoental  system,  huge  ssbsidies  wero  ai  thv 
same  lime  paid  to  the  queen  of  Hnngaiy,  the  kin^  of  Polaad^  and  the  king" 
of  Saidinia ;  lazge  bodies  of  Joreign  troops  were  t^en  into  British  pay ;  and 
a  British  army  was  transported  into-Flanders»  to  fight  battles  from  which 
Great  Britain  could  derive  no  positive  advantage*  The  war  was  continued* 
from  pride  and  passion,  long  after  its  political  object,  as  far  as  it  eoncenied 
this  kmgdom,  was  accomplished;  namely,  to  prevent  the  French  fronr  ac- 
quiring an  ascendant  in  Germany,  by  dismembering  the  Austrian  snccession* 
Naturally  haughty,  elated  with  success,  and  assured  of  the  support  of  the 
British  ministry,  the  queen  of  Hungary,  in  the  hour  of  her  intozieation«  ab- 
,  solotely  refused  to  restore  to  the  emperor  Cbvlea  Til.  his  hereditaiy  domi- 
nions, though  he  offered,  on  that  condition,  to  lenoonoe  all  daim  to  any  part 
of  her  inheritanoe.(l)  Not  contented  with  being  ena^ed  to  defend  her  own 
territories,  she  prolected  conquests  both  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Nothing 
less  would  satisfy  her  than  the  recovery  of  Naplea  and  Silesia,  thou^  both 
had  been  formally'  ceded  by  treaty ;  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  mstead 
of  withdrawing  his  assistance  at  this  juncture,  or  insisting  on  her  rsconci* 
liation  with  the  emperor,  was  so  ill  advised  aa  to  acquiesce  in  the  ambitioaa 


The  dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  these  unpopular  and  impolitic  measures 
encouraged  the  Jacobites  to  turn  their  eyes  once  more  towards  the  [»retender, 
and  the  court  of  France,  as  we  have  seen,  to  attempt  an  invasion  in  his  favour. 
Had  the  French  been  able  to  land,  under  so  consummate  a  general  as  count 
JSaxe,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  consequence ;  but  we 
can  affirm  with  confidence,  that,  as  the  enterprise  proved  abortive,  it  was  of 
infinite  service  to  the  reigning  family.  The  alarm  which  it  occasioned  united 
all  the  whigs  in  the  zealous  support  of  government.  They  became  sensible 
of  the  hazard  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  their  own  dissensions,  on 
which,  it  appeared,  the  pretender  had  chiefly  built  his  hopes  of  success. 

Lcnral  addresses  were  presented  to  the  throne  by  both  houses  of  pariiament, 
and  from  all  the  principal  towns  and  corporations  m  the  kingdom.  The  duke 
of  Mariborough  and  the  eari  of  Stair,  though  disgusted  with  the  court,  ten- 
dered their  service  to  his  majesty,  in  any  station  he  should  think  proper  to 
name.  Their  offer  was  accepted :  both  were  taken  into  favoiv  i  and  the  earl 
of  Stair  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  South  Britain. 
The  duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  long  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
in  parliament,  communicated  to  the  privy  council  a  letter  of  thanks  finom  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  containing  the  most  liberal  promiseSt  in  case  of  his 
elevation  to  the  throne.  (2)  People  of  every  condition,  in  a  word,  who  had 
any  regard  for  civil  or  reii|rious  liberty,  seined  to  set  their  face  against  the 
pretender ;  and  all  former  gnevances  were  forgot,  in  the  [»esence  of  so  press* 
mg  a  danger. 

Many  causes  of  national  discontent,  however,  still  remained ;  all  which 
were  magnified,  and  industriously  pointed  out  by  the  Jacobites,  in  order  to 
embarrass  the  British  ministry*  and  induce  the  king  of- France  to  make  a 
new  effort  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  family  of  Stuart  The  inglorious 
sea-fight  off  Toulon,  and  the  infamous  trial  of  Matthews  and  Lestouk,  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  all  sincere  lovers  of  justice  and  of  their  country. 
And  other  circumstances  contributed  to  revive  ihe  popular  claimour  against 
the  measures  of  the  court 

The  king  of  Prussia,  on  renewing  hostilities  in  consequence  of  the  treaty 
of  Frankfort,  besides  the  manifesto  which  he  published,  accusing  the  queen 
of  Hungary  of  ambition  and  obstinacy  (in  rejecting  the  reasonable  offers  of 
the  emperor),  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain  of  fostering  that  haughty  spirit, 
sent  a  rescript  to  his  minister  at  the  court  of  XondoUf  very  artfully  drawn 

U)  A  tretur  to  tUa  piirpom  wat  actually  oegoUatM  at  Hiwaa,  lu  ordar  to  |mae»M  ajpearmnQca,  aoo« 
0^er  the  battle  of  Detilngen,  throuipli  the  mediailoti  of  bii  Britannia  malarty.  But  It  wai  rendarad  Bbbr- 
lire,  bv  a  teeret  understauUmg^  or  Intrigue,  beiwaen  the  eourta  of  London  and  Vlanna ;  hi  aimaequanaa 
i>f  which,  the  British  mfnbtry,  or  rather  the  regeocv  appointed  during  the  klDg'tabacmoe,  atfaaad  loratiAf 
4JM  prpllmlnariet  to  which  ttieir  tovereifn  bad  nfniu'laatj  ciTtD  tali  MWjl, 

^ Ttudai*8 cviuob  Ml  Is.  Bmolktt^Mil^xL 
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ii|^  and  admirably  aoitdd  to  the  temper,  of  the  timea  ^  I  hope»**  says  he»  'Hbat 
no  Judicious  Englishman,  nor  any  Briton,  zealous  for  the  constitution  of,  hia 
eonntry,  can  possibly  mistake  the  equity  of  my  resdlution,  as  he  may  at  ^ 
once  convince  himself  of  it,  by  merely  transporting  to  the  theatre  of  England 
what  now  passes  on  that  of  Germany.  For^  as  ^ very  true  Englisb  patriot 
would  look  with  indignation  upon  all  such  intrigues  as  should  be  canied  on 
in  his  country,  in  order  to  dethrone  the  reigning  family,  and  place  the  crown 
upon  the  head  of  the  pretender^  and  would  oppose  such  practices  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power;  in  like  manner,  there  is  no  patriotic  or  powerful  prince 
of  the  empire,  that  can  see  with  indifference,  and  coolly  suffer  another  menv-  ^ 
ber  of  the  emphre,.8ueh  as  the  ^een  pf  Hungary,  to  attempt  to  despoil  of  bia 
dignity  and  authority  the  emperor  lawfully  elected,  in  order  to  invest  with  the 
impenal  ensigns  a  candidate  destitute  of  the  qualifications  most  essential 
%o  fill  that  august  throne.  In  consequence  of  the  iame  principle,''  adds  he, 
'^  as  no  German  princ6  has  a  right  to  meddle  with  the  internal  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  or  with  the  constitutioa  of  its  government,  I  have  some  grounds  to 
hope,  that  the  English  nation  will  not  mekidle  with  the  domestic  afraira  of  th» 
empire:  and  I  entertain  those  hopes  the  more  firmly,  because  England  can 
have  no  inducement  to  take  part  in  this  quarrel  from  any  commercial  or 
poUhcal  con$i(Jkraii<m$J** 

Thotigh  thin  Extraordinary  address,  to^  subjects  instead  of  their  sovereign, 
did  not  meet  with  such  general  approbation  as  its  royal  author  expected*  it 
was  not  without  its  effect:  and  the  shameful  lanjpfuor  of  the  campaign  in 
Flandem  made  the  En^sh  nation  fully  sensible  ,of  the  folly  of  engaging  in 
^reign  quarrels.  The  credit  of  the  .ministry  sunk  to  nothing :  their  con- 
duct was  arraiffned  by  men  of  all  j^lEuties ;  and  they  had  little  family  in- 
fluence*  The  king  therefore  resolved,  in  compliance  with  the  sense  of  his 
pebple,  as  well  as  for  his  own  ease,  to  choose  a  Aew  administration,  though 
not  to. change  his  political  sytem;  the  indignation  of  the  public  being  chiefly 
directed  against  those  apostate  patriots  who,  after  having  hunted  down  sir 
Robert  Wsupole  as  an  enemy  to  the  constitution  and  a  betrayer  of  the  inte-i 
rests  of  his  country,  had  themselves  pursued  mote  exceptionable  meaauresy 
without  taking  one  popular  step. 

A.t  the  head' of  the  new  ministry  stood  Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  already  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  been  for  some  years  one  of  the  principal  secreted 
ries  of  state.  They  possessed  great  parliamentary  interest ;  and,  in  order  to 
acquire  popularity,  as  well  as  to  increase  their  strength,  they  formed  a  coali^ 
tion  with  tha  real  patrioU^  or  those  leading  members  in  both  houses  who  had 
continued  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  court  during  the  late  administratton, 
on  finding  they  were  no  better  than  tho«e  of  the  former,  or  because  they 
thought  their  merit  bad  been  neglected  in  the  disposal  of  offices,  after  this 
resi^atien  of  sir  Robert  Walpole.  To  tlmt  coalition  they  gave  the  name  of 
the  BaoAD  Bottom,  as  comprehending  honest  and  able  men  of  all  parties. 
Conformable  to  this  idea,  the  earl  of  Harrington  was  appointed  to  succeed 
earl  Granville,  formerly  lord  Carteret,  aa  secretanr  of  state ;  the  duke  of 
Bedford  was  made  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty ;  the  eari  of  Chester* 
field,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  Mr.  George  Lyttelton^  afterward  lord  Lyttel** 
ton,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the.  treasury ;  Mr.  Doddington,  treasurer  of 
the  navy ;  and  sir  John  Hynd  Cotton,  treasurer  of  the  chamber.^l) 

The  wide  base  on  which  Mr.  Pelham  had  founded  his  admimstration  left 
little  room  for  pariiamentary  opposition ;  and  faction,  though  secretly  {doU 
ting  new  revolutions,  seemed  for  a  season  to  be  lulled  asleep.  Very  liberal 
supplies  were  voted  for  prosecuting  tiie  war  an  the  continent:  vigorooa 
measures  were  resolved  upon,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  bringing  it  to  a 
speedy  conclusion ;  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  appointed  commander- 
an-chiief,  in  order  to  carry  those  measures  into  execution.  The  earl  of  Che»* 
lerfleld  was  despatched  to  the  Hague,  in  the  character  of  ambasiador  exHv 

(DTiiiSil*!  Gratis.  Td.  is   flpMllM,  voL  ti. 
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ordiiuury,  with  a  vieir  of  penuadingf  the  Dutch  ta  beeome  piliici|Mlf  in  the 
war,  or  at  least  to  engage  them  to  settle,  ahd  furnish  with  ezaptness,  their 
quota  of  troops  and  subsidies.  He  succeeded  in  the  latter;  and  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  of  success. 

But  all  those  hopes  were  blasted  by  the  iatal  battle  of  Fonteacnr.  Fresh 
discontents  arose :  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobites  were  renewed;  and  the 
king  of  France,  whose  great  obiect  was  the  conquest  of  Flanders,  in  order  te 
procure  the  recall  of  the  British  troops  firom  that  countrjr,  encouraged  the 
young  pretender,  by  flattering  promises  and  false  representations,  to  attempt 
a  descent  in  the  north  6i  Scotland.  Representations,  equally  false  and  illu- 
sory, were  made  to  him  by  certain  Irish  and  Scottish  adventurers,  who,  having 
nothing  to  lose,  were  ready  for  any  desperate  enterprise,  and  probably  bribea 
bv  the  coiirt  of  Versailles  to  cajole  him  into  a  compliance  with  its  views. 
They  affirmed  that  the  whole  British  nation  was  disaffected  to  the  reigning 
family ;  that  the  body  of  the  people,  loaded  with  oppressive  taxes,  and  longing 
for  relief,  would  every  where  crowd  to  his  standard  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
erected ;  that  Uie  regular  troops  in  the  kingdom  were  few ;  and  that,  being 
assured  of  a  powerful  support  from  France,  he  could  not  doubt  of  being  able 
to  recover  the  crown  of  his  ancestors. 

Charles,  who  was  naturally  confident,  encouraged  by  these  intoxicating 
'misrepresentations,  embarked  at  Port  Lazare,'  m  Britanny,  on  board  an 
armea  vessel,  which  his  father  had  found  interest  to  equip,  attended  by  the 
marquis  of  Tullibardine,  sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  a  few  other  Irish  and 
Scottish  adherents,  with  nine  hundred  stand  of  arms,  'the,  Elizabeth,  a 
French  ship  of  sixty-^four  guns,  laden  with  arms  and  ammunition,  was  a^p- 
pointed  him  as  a  convoy:  but  she  faUing  in  with  the  Lion,  an  English  ship 
ef  fifty-eight  guns,. was  obliged,  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody  engagement, 
to  return  to  Brest  in  a  shattered  condition.  Charles,  however,  pursued  his 
vo3rage ;  and  having  made  the  circuit  of  Ireland,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Lochaber.  He  was  there  joined  by  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  some  other 
Highland  chiefs,  who,  though  they  did  not  s^prove  of  his  rash  and  ill-concerted 
undertaking,  thought  themselves  bound  in  honour  to  assert  the  rights  of  a 
prince  whose  cause  was  dear  to  them,  and  who  had  thrown  himself  upon  their 
generosity. (1) 

The  naked  and  defenceless  condition  of  the  pretender  was  too  evident  to 
escape  the  observation  of  the  least  intelligent  of  his  partisans.  But  this 
objection  was  artfully  set  aside  by  the  ad£ess  of  his  followers.  His  defi- 
ciency in  arms  and  ammunition,  it  was  said,  might  be  accounted  for  from 
Ae  unforeseen  misfortune  that  had  befallen  his  convoy;  and  his  coming 
without  foreign  force  was  produced  as  a  proof  of  his  superior  discernment 
as  well  as  of  hit  confidence  m  the  afibction  of  his  friends.  The  rooted  hatted 
and  animosity  of  the  English  against  the  French  nation,  it  was  ingeniously 
urged,  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  all  the  attem|[rts  of  tbie 
latter  to  re-establish  the  family  of  Stuart  on  the  throne  of  Great  Bntaui ;  that 
a  perpetual  Jealousy  of  the  influence  of  this  rival  nation,  alwayr  connected 
with  the  idea  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  could  alone  have  induced  a  great 
and  generous  people  so  long  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  family^ 
in  exclusion  of  their  hereditary  princes ;  that  those  bug-bears  beinff  chased 
away  by  the  magnanimity  and  heroism  of  the  youthful  Charles,  he  had  only 
to  march  southward  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  clans,  in  order  to  be  Joined  by 
multitudes  of  his  father's  loyal  subjects,  who  longed  for  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  their  allegiance ;  and  that,  should  any  foreign  power  interpose  in 
behalf  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  or  the  British  troops  oe  recalled  from  Flan- 
ders, a  superior  French  army  would  be  landed,  to  complete  the  glorious 
revolution. 

These  plausible  arguments,  recommended  by  a  magnificent  sideboard  of 
plate,  and  a  large  sum  in  ready  money,  which  to  the  frugal  Highlanders  . 
seemed  a  royal  treasure,  were  so  weU  received,  that  Charles  soon  found  him* 

(l)Tliidtf'»Orai4i.orBjipin,foLli.  ^SnoHftt,  vbL  iL 
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•elf  aC  the  head  of  some  thousands  of  hardy  mountaineers,  filled  with  heredi- 
tary attachment  .to  his  •  family,  and  warmly  devoted  to  his  person,  in  conse- 
euenoe  of.  his  open  and  engaging  manners,  as  well  as  of  his  having  assumed 
uie  ancient  military  dress  of  their  country,  which  added  new  ^ce  to  his  tall 
and  handsome  figure,  at  the  same  time  that  it  borrowed  dignity  from  his 
^  princely  air ;  and  who,  from  all  those  motives,  were  ready,  to  shed  the  last 
d|op  of  their  blood  in  his  cause. 

.  But  this  ardour  to  rise  in  arms  was  confined  to  the  heads  of  a  few  elans ; 
and  these,  namely,  Lochiel,  Glenco,-  Glengary,  Keppock,  Clanronald,  and 
some  other  chiefs,  though  distinguished  by  their  valour,  were  bv  i^o  means 
the  most  considerate  for  their  numbers.  Political  interest  had  drawn  to  the 
side  of  government,  or  prudence  taught,  a  quiet  submission  to  the  heads  of 
many  ofthose- clans  who  had  been  the  grand  support  of  the  pretender's  claim 
in  1715,  and  who  wererfrom  principle,  still  attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  attamted  earl  of  Seaforth,  the  head  of  the  Macken- 
zies,  was  a  member  ot  the  house  of  commons,  as  was  also  the  head  of  the 
Mucleods.  The  chief  of  the  Macdonalds,  the  most  numerous  of  the  Jacobite 
clans,  had  declared  against  an  insurrection.  The  representative  of  the  noble 
and  powerful  family  of  Gordon,  whose  retainers  made  a  principal  ^gure  in 
the  former  rebellio^,  was.  now  become  Protestant,  and  lay  under  gireat  obliea^ 
tions  to  govemmeiit;  and  lord  Lovat,  the  head  of  the  Frasers,. besides  his 
utter  want  of  principle,  was  backward  in  declaring  himself.  Nor  was  this 
alL  The  duke  of  Argyle^s  Highlanders,  tho  earl  of  Sutherland's  men,  the 
Monroe,  and  several  other  Protestant  clans,  seemed  sihcerely  attached  to 
the  reigning  family,  as  were  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country  of  Scot- 
land, a  few  Catholic  and  nonjuring  families  ezcepted.(l)  This  matter  is  but 
little  understood.  * 

The  people  of  the  low  country  of  Scotland  are  bhiefly  presbyteriansi  and 
Jealous  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights.  That  jealousy  led  them,  as  we 
nave  seen,  to  take  up  arms  against  Charles  I.  before  a  sword  was  drawn  in 
England.  By  neglecting  to  bargain  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  a$ 
the  restoration,  they  were  a^n  exposed  to  persecution  under  Charles  IL 
But  at  the  revolution  they  took  caie  to  secure  both  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  whioh  were  farther  secured  by  the  union.  They  have,  therefore, . 
on  all  occasions,  firmly  adhered  to  the  Protestant  succession ;  and  were,  at 
ihis  crisis,  equally  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  the  pretender  and  of  the  High- 
landers, whose  cruel  depredations,  under  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  the  vis- 
count Dundee,  and  the  earl  of  Mar,  were  still  fresh  in  their  memory.  T^iey 
were  the  most  loyal  subjects  of  the  house  of  Hanover  in  Great  Britain.  But 
they  had  long  been  disused  to  arms ;  and  were  therefore  filled  with  melan- 
choly apprehensions  at  the  threatening  danger.  The  disasters  in  Flanders, 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  French  power,  and  the  defenceless  state  of  their 
own  country,  all  pressed  upon  their  minds. 

The  news  of  a  fortunate  event  in  America  contributed  in  some  degree 
to  remove  this  despondency ;  namely,  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton. 

That  island,  of  which  the  French  were  shamefully  left  in  possession  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  through  the  negligence  or  corruption  of  the  English 
ministry,  when  Great  Britain  had  the  power  of  giving  law  to  her  enemies,  is 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  oi  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  ninety  miles  in 
length,  and  sixty  at  its  greatest  breadth.  Newfoundland,  which  lies  to  the 
east,  is  but  fifteen  leagues  distant ;  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  west,  is  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  channel  about  twelve  miles  broad.  Thus  placed  between 
the  territories  of  France  and  those  ceded  to  her  rival.  Cape  Breton  threatened 
the  possessions  of  the  one,  while  it  protected  those  of  the  other.    Louiaburg^ 

(1)  CofUim.  of  Rapin,  ▼ol.  ix.,  written,  u  already  noticed,  by  the  late  laborious  and  intellifant  Mr.  Gatbrfau 
wham  aceount  of  the  rebeUion  in  Scotland  Is  very  full,  circumslantialf  and  accurate.  Tbe  author  of 
these  Letteni  was  then  a  boy»  by  no  means  incapable  of  memqrv;  and  he  has  since  had  occasion  to  coin 
vene  with  many  persons  deeply  engaged  in  that  rebellion,  as  well  as  with  many  employed  in  suppreariog 
tt  Re  therefore  considers  hiipself  m  a  conlMnporaiy.  Tbia  obserTBtioa  he  mwop  should  ttOmd  (o  tii« 
vrbole  subsequent  part  of  his  nanratloa. 
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sittt&ted  on  the  eastfim  coast,  was  the  chief  towir  and  port  In  the  island. 
The  hafbonr,  natidrallj  safe  and  capacioas,  was  strongly  fortified ;  the  narrow 
entrance  being  guarded  by  two  formidable  foatterieJB,  whose  ero8s*fire  threat* 
ened  instant  destruction  to  ahy  ship  that  shooid  attempt  to  force  a  passage. 
The  town  was  walled,  and  defended  by  all  the  works  that  can  render  a  placo 
impregnable.  It  was  the  key  of  coramnnication  between  France  and  Oana<k^ 
as  well  as  the  grand  bulwark  of  her  fisheries.  And  it  was  considered  by  tibe 
English  colonies  as  the  Dunkirk  of  America;  as  it  aflbrded  protection  to  a 
swarm  of  French  frigates  and  privateers,  that  ruined  their  trade,  and  pfllaged 
them  with  impunity. 

Influenced  oy  these  considerations,  the  British  ministry  were  indaeedto 
listen  to  the  proposals  of  the  people  of  New-England,  who  offered  to  under- 
take the  reduction  of  Lonisburg.  Commodore  Warren,  then  stationed  at 
Antigua,  was  accordingly  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  northward,  with  a  stout 
squadron,  in  order  to  protect  the  transports,  and  co-operate  with  the  New. 
England  militia ;  which,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand,  were  embarked  undet 
the  conduct  t)f  Mr.  Pepperell,  a  trader  of  Piscataqua,  and  landed  without 
opposition  within  four  miles  of  the  place.  The  besiegers,  though  inexpe* 
rienc^d^  were  brave :  the  officers  of  the  marines  directed  their  operations } 
and  commodore  Warren,  though  foiled  in  every  attempt  to  enter  the  harbour, 
wte  able  effectually  to  cut  off  idl  supplies.  Seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  and 
threatened  with  a  general  assault,  the  governor,  ioubtful  of  the  fideli^^  of 
his  garrison,  agreed  to  surrender  the  town;  and  the  whole  island  of  (Jape 
Breton,  or  (as  the  French  pompously  called  it)  Isk  Royale,  immediately  sub- 
mitted to  the  victor8.(t) 

This  conquest,  the  importance  of  whieh  was  much  magnified,  contributed 
greatly  to  confirm  the  zeal  of  the  frienas  to  the  Protestant  succesnon  in 
Scotland ;  and  if  vigorous  measures  had  been  taken  by  government,  the 
rebellion  might  have  been  crushed  in  its  birth.  But  George  II.  being  theft 
at  Hanover,  the  regency  appointed,  during  his  absence,  Mighted  every  in- 
formation relative  to  the  'enterprise  of  the  young  pretender,  until  all  North 
Britain  was  threatened  with  subjection.  They  cotdd  not  believe  he  would 
have  the  hardiness  to  land  without  a  powerful  foreign  force ;  so  that  Charles's 
very  weakness,  under  the  veil  of  his  temerity,  may  be  said  to  have  advanced 
his  progress.  Descending  from  the  mountams  with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent* 
at  tne  head  of  his  hardy  and  intrepid  Highlanders,  be  took  possession  of 
Dunkeld,  Perth,  and  Dundee ;  every  where  proclaiming  his  father,  the  cheva« 
lier  de  St.  George,  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  seiaing  the  public  money  for 
his  use.  At  Perth  he  reviewed  his  forces,  and  found  them  amount  to  about 
three  thou^nd  men.  Here  he  was  joined  br  the  viscount  Btrathallan, 
lord  Nairn,  lord  George  Murray,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Atfaol,  by  the  young 
and  sanguine  duke  of  Perth,(3)  and  several  other  persons  of  distinction* 
And  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine  having  t&ken  possession  of  the  estate  of 
Athol,  whieh  his  younger  brother  inherited,  as  well  as  the  title,  in  ecmsequence 
of  his  attainder,  was  aUe  to  bring  some  accession  of  strength  to  the  cause 
which  he  had  espoused. 

Emboldened  by  these  promising  appearances,  the  young  pretender  pro- 
ceeded to^Dumblane :  and  having  crossed  the  Forth  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stirling,  advanced  towards  Edinburgh,  after  making  a  feint  of  mordiing  to 
Glasgow.  Meanwhile,  sir  John  Cope,  commander-in-ehief  of  the  king's 
forces  in  Scotland,  afraid  to  face  the  rebels,  marched  northward  as  far  as 
Inverness,  under  pretence  of  forming  a  Junction  wiJih  some  loyal  clans; 
leaving  by  that  movement,  the  capitS  and  the  whote  low  eountiy  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy. 

(1)  Cmtiit.  of  Rapin,  vol.  Ix.    Dooftlu*!  SfOimarj/t  toI.  U.    Bmollect,  vol.  xl. 
(9)  The  bead  of  tlria  nobleman*!  fkntily,  wlHeh  wm  itrongly  sttaehed-Co  tiie  home  at  Stmt,  tettaR 
accompanied  James  IL  Into  France,  wai  there  created  a  duke.    He  Minieir  had  been  educated  in  tkal 


pure,  which  he  parauM  with  the  appearance  of  giddy  dinlpation,  wtlUe  fonnlnf  Uie  pi«Q  of  an  exMulf* 
febeliiqiv    I^e  wM  (Me  ao«l  Of  Uie  Jacobite  party. 


kingdom ;  and  aucceeding  unexpectedly  to  the  (^mily  estate,  he  had  lately  come  o^er  to  Qrm  Britain.  Oin 
hfa  arrlral,  he  flew  with  ardour  into  all  tlae  gayeflea  of  the  age,  and  adajm  himeeif  to  every  node  of  ple^ 
..._..  w ^  _....  .c . . .    ^ . ^.,^  'irmlng  Uie  pitn  of  an  extMulf« 
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Tba  inbabitatits  of  BdtAburgfa  seemed  at  fint  detenttindd  on  a  bold  resist* 
ance;  but  on  the- nearer  approach  of  the  rebels,  iheir  resoliitiou  began  to 
foil.  They  were  apprehensive  of  a  general  pillage,  and  even  of  a  massacre, 
if  the  plaee  should  be  carried  by  assault,  against  which  its  ruinous  and 
eztenaiye  walls  were  <  but  a  lender  security.  The  magistrates,  therefore^ 
Mitered  into  a  treaty  with,  the  pretender  for  the  surrender  of  the  town.  But 
before  the  terms  were  finally  scaled,  a  body  of  Highlanders  being  treache- 
rously admitted  at  one  of  the  gates  in  the  night,  took  possession  of  the  city 
guard-house;  and  opening  the  other  gates  to  new  associates,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  that  ancient  capital  by  mornmg:  the  castle,  however,  still 
held  out*  And  thither  had  been  carried,  on  the  approach  of  the  rebels* 
the  treasure  of  the  two  Scottish  bank8»  and  the  most  valuable  effects  of  the 
inhabitimts. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  fire  from  the  castle,  which,  being  seated  on  a  rock  to 
the  westward  of  the  town,  commands  the  whole  neighbourhood,  Charles 
made  a  eircuit  to  the  east,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  palace  of  Holy- 
nxMMiOuse,  the  kingly  dwelling  of  his  ancestor.  Here  he  kept  a  kind  of 
oourt :  and  being"  attended  by  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who 
acted  as  oflicers  of  state,  he  issued  an  order  with  all  the  formality  of  lawful 
authority,  for  solemnly  proclaiming  his  father  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  accordingly;  and,  at  the  same-  time,  three 
manifestoes  were  tead  by  the  pursuivants.  In  the  first  manifesto,  the  old 
pretender  asserted  his  rignt  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  declaimed  against  the 
imioa,  lamented  the  hardships  to  which  the  Scots  had  been  exposed  in  conse* 
queneet>f  it,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  injuries  his  faithful  Highlanders 
had  snffiered  from  the  establiriied  government.  He  promised  to  call  a  free 
ptiiiament,  to  abolish  the  raalt-du^,  and  all  other  grievous  unpositions  and 
taxes  that  had  been  laid  on  them  since  the  union :  to  restore  the  Scottish 
natioa  to  its  ancient  liberty  and  independence ;  to  protect,  secure,  and  main- 
tain all  his  Protestant  sttb)ects  jn  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  in 
the  fuU  enjojrment  of  their  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities.  By  the  second 
manifesto,  he  constituted  his  son  Charles  sole  regent  of  his  dominions,  and 
paitkulariy  of  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  during  his 
absence.  The  third  manifesto  was  in  the  name  of  the  young  pretender;  and 
Charles,  after  enforcing  all  that  had  been  said  in  his  father^s  first  declaratioBy 
commanded  obedience  to  himself  as  priqce-regent.(l) 

In  the  mean  time,  general  Cope,  beiAg  Join^  by  some  well-affected  High- 
landers, had  embarked  his  troops  at  Aberdeen,  and  landed  at  Dunbar,  where 
he  was  reinforced  with  two  regiments  of  drasoons,  that  had  retired  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Confident  of 
sooeess,  he  began  his  march  towards  the  capital,  with  a  well-appointed  anaoy  $ 
bm  understanding  that  the  rebels  were  advancing  to  give  him  battle,  mo 

Stehed  his  camp  near  Prestonpans,  having  the  village  of  Tanent  in  his 
DDt  and  the  sea  in  his  rear.  His  troopsy  consisting  of  between  four  and 
five  thousuid  men,  lay  all  night  on  their  arms;  and  eariy  next  morning  the 
young  pretender  advanced  in  hostile  array,  at  the  head  oi  about  three  thois* 
sand  undiseipUned  and  half-armed  Highlanders,  whose  fmious  gestures  and 
rapid  raovenents,  seen  dimly  through  the  retiring  darknessr  excited  unuanal 
emotions  of  terror  in  the  hearts  of  tiie  English  soldiers.  These  emociona 
were  not  a&owad  to  sobside.  Chailes  himself,  standing  iii  the  first  fine,  gavr 
the  word  of  command,  and  drawing  his  sword,  threw  away  the  0cabbaiu.(9> 
The  Hii^anders  rushed  on  to  the  attack  like  so  many  sturdy  savages,  r»« 
sardless  of  the  fiie  of  the  artillery.  The  king's  troope  were'  thrown  hito 
dioorder,andto«iffyroated.^  The  dracoons  instantly  left  the  field,  and  could 
never  after  be  rallied.  Five  hundred  of  the  foot  wete  killed,  and  fMleen 
hunted  made  prisonersw  Among  the  former  was  the  gallant  colonel  Gar* 
dmer,  who  ibB  coveted  wMi  many  wounds.    Never,  m  a  word,  waa  any  vic^ 

a)  CtaiMkori^ilB,toLlz.ajMllteperMlc«lirabUG«tioiwortllntfMi  (S)  Id  ibl4 
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tdry  more  complete :  the  military  chest,  camu>ii,  eolonts*  camp  eqoipagey  and 
bi^mge  of  the  royal  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rehela. 

Had  the  pretender  marched  into  England  immediately  after  this  Yictory^ 
before  the  British  troops  were  recalled  from  Flanders  or  any  foreign  succoors 
could  be  procoredt  he  would  probably  baye  accomplished  the  great  object  of 
his  enterprise.  But  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  consternation  occa-* 
sioned  by  the  defeat  of  the  kind's  forces  in  Scotland,  he  returned  to  the  palace 
of  Holyrood-house,  to  enjoy  the  vain  parade  of  royalty.  Edinburgh  proved 
the  Capua  of  Charles.  There,  intoxicated  with  the  flatteries  of  needy  expect* 
ants,  and  seduced  by  the  blandishments  of  the  Jacobite  ladies,  longing  for  his 
princely  benediction,  he  wantonly  wasted  his  time,  till  the  critical  moment 
was  past ;  while  his  hungry  followers  blunted  the  edge  of  their  ferocity  in 
social  indulgences,  or  broke  the  nerve  of  their  courage  in  fruitless  efforts  to 
reduce  the  castle,  and  get  possession  of  the  public  treasure.  Meantime,  he 
was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock^  and  by  the  lords  Balmerino,  Pitsligo, 
Elcho,  and  Ogilvie.    And  it  was,  at  last,  resolved  to  march  into  England* 

'  In  consequence  of  that  resolution,  Charles  published  a  new  manifesto,  said 
to  be  composed  by  himself,  in  which  he  promised,  in  his  fadier's  naroe^  all 
manner  or  security  to  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  established  church,  and 
declared  that  he  would  pass  any  law  the  pariiament  should  judge  necessary 
for  that  purpose.  ^That  the  public  debt  has  been  contracted  under  an 
unUmfid  gavemmefOj  nobody,**  savs  he,  **  can  disown,  any  more  than  that 
it  is  now  a  most  kecny  kxuL  upon  the  tuition :  yet,  in  regard  it  is  due  to  those 
veiy  subjects  whom  our  royal  father  promises  to  protect,  cherish,  and  defend^ 
he  18  resolved  to  take  the  advice  of  his  parliament  concerning  it ;  in  which 
he  thinks  he  acts  the  part  of  a  just  prince,  who  makes  the  good  of  his  people 
the  sole  rule  of  his  actions.  Furtbermorerwe  have  in  his  name  to  declaret 
that  the  same  rule  laid  down  for  the  funds,  shall  be  followed  with  respect  to 
every  law  or  act  of  parlianaent  since  the  revolution;  and  in  so  far  as,  in  a 
free  and  legal  parliament,  they  shall  be  approved,  he  will  confirm  them.*^ 
He  next  declares,  that  his  expedition  was  undertaken  without  assistance 
either  from  Fiance  or  Spain ;  ^  but,'*  adds  he,  ^  when  I  hear  of  Dutch,  Danes, 
Hessians,  and  Swiss,  the  elector  of  Hanover's  allies,  being  called  over 
to  protect  his  government,  is  it  not  hiffh  time  for  the  king  my  father  to 
accept  also  of  the  assistance  of  those  who  are  able,  and  who  have  engaged 
to  support  him  r(  1) 

This  declaration  had  by  no  means  the  desired  effect  It  did  not  effect- 
ually remove  the  fears  of  the  moneyed  men,  in  regard  to  the  security  of  the 
funds,  while  it  filled  the  body  of  the  people,  with  apprehensions  of  a  French 
invasion.  Every  one,  from  some  motive  or  other,  seemed  attached  to  the 
established  government.  Loyal  addresses,  from  all  quarters,  were  presented  to 
George  II.  on  his  return  from  his  German  dominions,  congratulating  him  on  the 
reduction  of  Cape  Breton^  and  expressing  detestation  at  &  unnatural  rebeUioa. 

Nor  were  these  addresses  merely  complimentary.  Above  a  thousand  of 
the  most  eminent  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  manufacturers  m  the  kingdom, 
in 'order  to  support  public  credit,  signed  an  agreement,  that  they  would 
take  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  England  in  pa3rment  of  any  sum  due  to  them,' ' 
and  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  make  all  their  payments  in  the  same  ' 
paper.(3)  This  was  a  step  of  the  utmost  importance ;  as  it  not  only  pre- 
vented the  danger  of  a  run  upon  the  bank,  but  interested  many  in  the  defence 
of  the. house  of  Hanovec»  whose  hearts  were  with  the  pretender,  or  whose 
minds  were  wavering. 

Other  measures  conspired  te  fix  the  unsteady,  and  to  warm  into  zeal  timid 
or  prudential  lovalty.    The  habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended,  and  several 

Kvons  were  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices.    Six  thousand, 
tch  auxiliaries  were  landed ;  and  the  flower  of  the  British  troops,  recalled 
from  Flanden,  arrived  in  England,  with  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  theii 

d)  OntiH,  of  SapiB,  vol,  U.  (^  U.  iM4-   Snoitatt,  voL  xi. 
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liead.  BeBides  a  niunber  of  new  regiments,  yolnnturily  ndaed  by  the  nubility 
and  ^ntiTy  the  militia  of  every  county  were  assembled ;  arms  were  liberally 
distnbuted  to  the  people,  and  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  was 
pat  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

Notwithstandinor  this  hostile  appearance,  and  the  formidable  force  that 
was  .now  coUeeted,  the  young  adventurer  left  Edinburgh,  and  entered  Eng- 
land, by  the  western  bordier,  with  only  six  thousand  men ;  the  duke  of  Peru 
acUng  as  commander-in-chief,  and  lord  George  Murray  as  lieutenant-general. 
They  immediately  invested  Carli^e;  and  both  the  town  and  casde,  thoueh 
defended  by  the  militia  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  supported  by  the 
inhabitants  and  some  companies  of  regular  troops,  surrendered  within  l^iree 
days.  ( 

The  whole  kingdom  was  filled-with  consternation  at  the  progress  of  the 
rebels.  Terror  took  possession  of  every  heart;  and  the  most  frightful 
apprehensions  were,at  the  same  time,  entertained  of  an  invasion  from  France, 
where  great  preparations  were  making  for  a  descent  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
tender. The  militia  of  the  maritime  counties  were  drawn  towards  the  coast, 
and  signals  fixed  for  a  veneral  alarm.  But  the  vigilance  of  admiral  Vernon, 
who  was  stationed  with  a  fleet  in  the  channel,  and  effectually  blocked  up 
the  French  ports,  prevented  the  projected  invasion.  The  embarkation  was 
to  have  been  made  at  Boulogne,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk,  in  large  boats,  and  a 
landing  attempted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dover,  under  the  cover  of  night. 
The  troops  were  to  have  been  commanded  by  the  attainted  earl  mareschd 
of  Scotland,- who,  ref^rdless  himself  of  danger,  in  what  he  esteemed  so  good 
a  cause,  threw  op  his  commission  in  disgust,  on  finding  the  French  naval 
officers  afraid  to  venture  out.(l) 

Meanwhile,  the  rebels  having  left*a  small  garrison  in  Carlisle,  advanced  to 
Penrith;  and  continuing  their  route  throu^  Lancaster  and  Preston,  took 
possession  of  Manchester,  where  the  pretender  established  his  head-quar- 
ters. Thinking  himself  now  in  the  heart  of  his  English  interest,  he  promised 
himself  a  great  accession  of  force ;  but  although  the  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester received  him  with  marks  of  affection,  and  celebrated  his  amval  with 
iUtiminations,  they  showed  little  inclination  to  join,  and  the  people  of  the 
country  stUl  less.  He  was  .only  able  to  raise  about  two  hundred  men,  who 
were  formed  into  a  regiment,  in  hopes  .it  would  soon  be  completed,  under 
c<rionel  Townly,  a  Roman  Catholic  getitleman  of  some  eminence  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  who  had  served  in  the  French  army. 

Charles,  who  had  been  led  to  suppose,  that  as  soon  as  he  should  enter 
Lancashire  the  majority  of  the  people  would  flock  to  his  standard^  was  very 
much  mortified  at  this  backwardness  in  his  reputed  friends.  He  endeavoured, 
however,  to  conceal  his  disappointment ;  and  his  followers  in  general,  wore 
a  good  face,  though  it  wais  known  to  them,  that  general  Wade,  who  had 
assembled  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men  at  Newcastle,  was.  advancing 
throunfa  Yoritshire,  and  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  assisted  by  sir  John 
Lanier,  had  taken  post  near  Litchfield  with  thirteen  thousand  veteran 
troops.  A  council  of  war  was  called ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  by  the 
way  of  Chester  and  Liverpool  into  Wales,  where  the  pretender  expected  a 
number  of  adherents.  But  learning  afterward  that  those  two  towns  were 
secured,  and  that  the  bridges  over  the  river  Mersey  had  been  broken  down, 
Cbaries  took  the  route  of  Stockport  and  Warrington ;  and  passing  through 
Macclesfield  and  Congleton,  turned  suddenly  off  by  Leeke  and  Ashbourne, 
and  unexpectedly  entered  Derby.  There  his  father  was  proclaimed  witl^ 
great  solemnity. 

Having  gained,  by  this  rapid  movement,  a  day's  march  of  the  royal  army, 
under  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  pretender,  who  was  now  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  London,  might  have  made  himself  master  of  the  capital,  had 
he  proceeded  directly  forward.  And,  in  that  event,  the  French  would  pro- 
hmf  have  been  encouraged  to  attempt  a  descent  in  his  favour ;  while  many 

0)  C^hKm.  of  aaplai  Tdl.  is- 
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welHrifllierBy  wko  itill  kept  at  a  diBtance,  would  certainly  have  joined  hiiii, 
uid  pablic  credit  would  have  received  a  terrible  shock.  Yet  must  w^  not 
raahly  suppose  that  Charles  would  have  been  finally  successful,  iiad  he  ev^ 
got  possession  of  the  metropolis,  as  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  firmly 
attached  to  the  reigning  family,  could  have  been  assembled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  a  few  days,  m  order  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  rebels,  and  cut  off 
the  communication  between  the  town  and  country ;  and  a  powerful  ileet 
would  have  obstructed  all  supplies  by  sea. 

The  rebels  must  even  have  hazarded  an  engagement^before  they  could  have 
entered  the  capital ;  for  ho  soonisr  was  it  km>wn,  that,  having  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  march 
southward,  than  orders  were  given  for  forming  a  camp  upon  Finchley  com^* 
men,  where  the  king  resolved  to  take  the  Se\d  in  person,  accompanied  by 
the  earl  of  Btair,  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  England.  And  all  ttie 
regiilar  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  new-raised  regiments,  the 
volunteer  companies,  the  militia,  aiid  the  trained  bands,  were  commanded  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  same  service.  Little  resistance,  how* 
ever,  could  have  been  made  by  men  enervated  by  the  sedentary  arts,  niUMd 
in  the  bosom  of  a  voluptuous  city,  and  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  usie 
0/  arms ;  whose  imagination  was  filled  with  the  most  IrightCul  ideas  of  the 
savage  ferocity,  bodily  strength,  and  irresistible  valour  of' the  Highlanders; 
while  tbey  were  apprehensive,  on  the  other  hand,  of  being  erery  moment 
overwhelmed  by  a  French  invasion,  or  massacred  by  an  insnnection  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.(l)  They  must  have  been  brc^eh  at  the  first  enconntet; 
and  as  George  XL  was  obstinately  brave,  he  might  have  sunk  beneath  the 
arm  of  his  youthful  antagonist.. 

Happily,  things  ^d  not  come  to  this  extremity.  The  pretender  had 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  England  without  receiving  any  considerable  acces« 
sion  of  force,  or  being  joined  by  any  person  of  distinction.  It  appeared  as 
if  all  the  Jacobites  in  the  kingdom  had  been  annihilated.  The  Welch  took 
no  measures  for  exciting  an  insurrection  in  his  favour,  nor  did  the  French 
attempt  an  invasion  for  his  suppoit*  He  lay  with  a  handful  of  men,  between 
two  powerful  armies,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  in  a  country  hostile  to  hinu 
Havmg  inconsiderately  spent  some  time  at  Derlr^  he  could  not  now  enter 
the  metropolis  without  hazarding  a  battle  with  one  of  those  armies,  and  a 
defeat  must  have  proved  fatal  to  himself  and  all  bis  adherents.  It  was  there- 
fore resolved  in  a  cooncil  of  war,  by  the  majority  of  the  Highland  chiefs,  to 
march  back  into  Scotland,  where  the  pretender's  affitirs  had  taken  a  fortunate 
turn ;  aluiough  Charies  himself,  the  duke  of  Perth,  and  Cameron  of  Loehie^ 
were  for  proceeduig  to  London,  be  the  event  what  it  might.  And  they  per* 
haps  were  tight;  especially  as  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  nnkinga 
retreat  in  the  race  of  two  superior  armies ;  a  retreat  which,  it  was  to  be  feam, 
besides  the  dangc^r  attenduig  it,  would  utterly  rain  their  cause  in  Englaad, 
and  greatly  dispirit  tfaeir  friends  in  Scotland.  A  retreat,  however,  was 
sitteiDDted  i  and  conducted  with  a  degree  of  intrepidity,  regularity,  expeditioi^ 
and  address,  unparalleled  in  the  histoiy  of  natkms,  by  any  body  of  men  laHler 
dfcumsttnces  equally  advene. 

On  Hie  third  day  after  the  reMs  left  Derby,  they  arrived  at  Manchesteri 
and  proceeded  to  Preston,  withont  the  loss  of  a  shigle  man  $  though  tfatf 
bridges  were  broken  down,  the  roads  damaged,  the  beacons  lighted  to  aiaim 
the  eoimtry,  and  detadunents  of  hone  sent  from  both  the  royal  annies  to 
harass  them  on  tbehr  ma^di*  They  were  overtaken,  howevef,  at  the  village 
of  Clifton,  near  Penrith,  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  person,  at  the  head 
•r  his  eavalryr  Lord  George  Murray,  who  commaoded  theur  rear-mrd, 
composed  of  the  clan  of  the  Macphersons,  the  most  ferocions  of  all  the  High« 
iMid  tribes,  threw  himself  into  the  vittage,  in  order  to  obstnict  the  pnrsoit  $ 
and  petceivinf  that  the  loyal  army  consisted  only  of  cavafary  (for  wliidi« 
lutsad  ol  their  fomwr  terror,  t|ie  Highlanders  had  aoquiied  a 

(i)  Contin»Q£Uwfta,^ul\x.   SnoUett,  ?oL  sL 
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imoe  the  battle  of  Prestoopeiifl),  he  sent  an  expiet a  aQer  the^  mam  body  of 
the  cebelSf  entreating  them  to  relbrny  and  hazard  an  engajgremeat.  No  regard 
wrmB  paid  to  hia  meaaaKe ;  yet  he  reeolred  to  maintain  hiB  po«t..  He  accord- 
ingly put  himaelf  ,in  a  poatiire  of  defence ;  repulaed  a  party  of  horae ;  com- 
bated for  an  honr  a  body  of  dtamouated  dragoons ;  and. then,  having  fully 
accompUihed  hia  purpose,  proceeded  unmolested  to  the  rendezvous  of  the 
.pretenderat  Penritn. 
-  On  the  arnral  of  liXrd  George  Murray,  it  was  deliberated  by  (he  rebel 
ehiefs,  wfaisther  they  should  prosecute  their  march«  or  turn  back  and  give 
battle  to  the  did»  of  Cumbenand^  before  he  could  be  joined  by  his  infantry. 
But  it  appearing,  upon  idquiry  that  such  a  junction  might  be  soon  formed, 
and  without  their  knowledge,  they  continued  their  retreat  to  Carlisle.  There 
they  drew  up  their  forces,  and  seemed  determined  to  wait  the  approach  of 
their  pursuers.  .  Understanding,  however,  that  the  dofceof  Cumberland^  army 
bad  been  reinforced  by  several  battalions  of  foiot«  and  a  squadron  of  horse^ 
from  Wade*e  division,  they  chan^  their  resolution ;  and  having  augmented 
the  garrison  of  Carlisle,  by  throwmg  into  the  place  the  Manchester  volunteers, 
they  crossed  the  river  Eden,  and  passed  into  Scotland,  without  losing  above 
fifty  men,  during  their  whole  expedition,  by  sickness,  fatigue,  the  sword  of 
/the  enemy,  or  leaving  one  straggler  behind  them.(l) 

s  After  trie  action  at  Cbfton,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  found  it  necessary  to 
bait,  and  give  his  troo^  which  had  been  roughly  handled,  some  respite.  He 
was  there  joined  by' his  infantryi  and  hia  whole  army  advanced  to  Carlisle, 
in  three  columns.  The  garrispny  though  ill-supplied  with  engineers,  made  a 
^ow  of  resistance:  but  no  sooner  were  the  batteries  opened  against  the 
piaoe,  than  the  rebels  found  themselves  under  the  necessi^  of  surrendering 
at  discretion.  The  prisoners,  amotmting  to  about  four  hundred,  were  com- 
mitted to  close  confinement;  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  returned  to 
Lnidoi^  where  he  was  received  with  as  much  edat  as  if  he  had  gained  a 
complete  victory,  every  one  supposing  that  the  rebellion  was  eventually 
•ztinguished. 

This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case.  The  pretender^s  force  was  yet 
unbroken ;  and  if  the  failure  of  his  expedition  into  Bnghmd  had  discouraged 
some  of  his  more  sanguine  followers,  his  rapid  progress  and  gallant  retreat 
had  shed  new  lustre  over  hifs  arms.  The  English  Jacobites,  whom  fear  alone 
had  withheld  from  joining  him,  thinking  every  moment  that  his  slender  band 
would  be  crushed,  now  reproached  themselves  for  their  pusillanimity,  in  not 
abetting  that  cause  which  they  loved,  and  to  which  their  aid  might  have  given 
tiie  ascendant.  In  a  word,  had  he  been  properly  supplied  with  arms,  money, 
and  military  stores,  from  France,  and  with  what  he  wanted  no  less,  i  few 
able  engineers  and  experienced  officers,  the  contest  might  still  have  beeu 
doubtful  whether  the  house  of  Stuart  or  that  of  Hanover  should  sit  on  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain. 

But  let  us  leave  these  political  coi^jectures,  and  take  a  view  of  the  state  of 
Scotland^  and  of  the  daring  adventurer  in  his  -course. 

Soon  after  the  rebels  left  Edinburgh,  gc^neral  Wade,  who  commanded  in 
the  north  of  England,  sent  a  body  of  troops  for  the  protection  of  that  city. 
The  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  raised  a  regiment  for  their  own  defence :  other 
towns  followed  their  example ;  and  all  the  Alrgyleshire  Highlanders  were  in 
arms  for  the  support  of  government.  The  people  of  the  sooth  and  west  of 
Scotland,  animated  by  the  harangues  of  the  presbyterian  clergy,  and  stimu- 
lated  by  their  intuitive,  or  habitual  horror  against  po|^ry  aifd  aroitraiy  power, 
appeared  only  to  increase  in  loysdty  during  the  most  prosperous  fortui)e  of 
the  pretender.  Their  zeal  for  the  Protestant  succession,  as  settled  in  the 
family  of  Brunswick,  became  warmer  in  proportion  to  his  Success,  and  the 
danger  to  which  it  seemed  exposed ;  for  tiiey  paid  no  regard  to  his  declara- 
tions in  regard  to  religion,  and  very  little  to  thoea  of  a  civil  nature.  ^Kirit, 
and  long  r  was  the  univeraal  cry . 


(i)eMiR.ora4imvoi.iz.  ssMDM^foLn 
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Thk  state  of  aflbirs  was  very  different  in  the  north  of  Seothnd*  The  ma- 
jority of  the  people^  beyond  the  river  Tay,  being  chiefly  papists,  notdarors* 
or  lukewarm  presbyterians,  were  disposed  to  favour  the  re-establishilient  of 
the  house  of  Stuart.  But  many  of  the  leading  men  were  attached  to  the 
reigning  family  by  motives  of  interest,  ambition,  indmationt  gtatitude,  and 
everted  themselves  zealously  for  the  support  of  ffovenmient.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  those  was  Duncan  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  lord  presideDt 
of  the  court  of  session;  a- man  of  extensive  knowledge,  great  talents,  en- 
gaging nianners,  and  equally  respected  for  his  public  and  private  virtues. 
To  him«  perhaps,  the  house  of  Hanover  owes  its  continuance  on  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  and  we  the  enjoyment  of  our  happy  constitution.  He  con- 
firmed in  their  allegiance  several  chieAaios  who  began  to  waver:  some  he 
induced,  by  the  force  of  his  arguments,  to  renounce  then*  former  prinbiples, 
and  oppose  that  cause  which  they  meant  to  abet;  others  he  persuaded  to 
remainquiet,  from  prudential  considerations.  In  these  views  he  was  warmly 
seconded  by  the  eari  of  Loudon,  who  commanded  the  kiug*s  fbives  at  Inver- 
ness; where  he  was  joined  by  twelve  hundred  men,  under  the  eari  of 
Sutheriand;  by  a  considerable  number  wider  lord  Rae;  and,  besides  the 
Grants  and  Monros,  by  a  body  of  hajdy  islanders  from  Skie,  under  sir  Alex- 
ander Macdonald  and  the  laird  of  Macleod.(l) 

These  advantages,  however,  were  counterbalanced  by  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  people,  and  the  activity  of  a  few  rebel  leaders.  At  the  head  of  those 
stood  lord  Lewis  Gordon ;-  who,  though  his  brother,  the  duke,  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  govemmeqt,  had  been  remarkably  successful  in  arming  the  retainers 
of  the  family,  as  well  as  in  engaging  all  disaffected  persons  in  rae  neighbour* 
hood  of  Aberdeen.  The  earl  of  Cromartie  had  raised  a  body  of  men  for  the 
support  of  the  pretender;  a  considerable  sum  of  money  had  been  received* 
for  his  use,  from  {Spain ;  and  lord  John  Drummond,  brother  to  the  duke,  of 
'  Perth,  had  landed  wiCh  a  small  reinfmrcement,  and  with  liberal  promises  of 
fartlier  assistance  from  France. 

Encouraged  by  those  flatterinjpr  appearances,  and  by  the  rapid  prcngress  of 
the  pretender,  lord  Lovat,  one  of  tne  most  extraordinary  characters  in  ancient 
or  modem  times,  who  had  lon^:  temporized,  ordered  his  son  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  clan,  and  r^Nur  to  tne  rendezvous  of  the  rebels  at  Pertfa«(0) 

(I)  0»fttt«.ofIUpinf  vol.  ix.    Smonettf  voL  zLr 

(S)  Blmnn  Frmer,  lord  Lnvat,  wMbarn  with  insfnaftlingUletits.  and  exerted  hli  wbole  fbrce  upon  man- 
kind thmuf  b  the  channel  of  thehr  Tanlty.  Utterl/  destitute  of  mnelple,  and  deupMnpr  veraeltjr  m  a  nae- 
!••■  quality,  he  accommodated  all  HIa  aeUopa  lo  hiakiiimedlale  tniereM,  and  all  hb  worda  lo  the  decalttU 
purpow  of  drawing  the  cr«^iiloiis  Into  hiii  view^  A  nd  ajibnugh  h^  natural  addrna  was  homely,  hb  par- 
aoiinl  appearance  remarkably  forbidding,  and  hia  flattery  too  obvlona  to  'eiK:ape  the  obftervatiun  even  of 
the  weak  and  tim  vala,  k  waa  too  atrontfy  appllei  to  be  naiaied  entirely  by  men  of  the  moat  moderaia 
tempera,  and  of  the  aoiindeat  underatanding.  Thouah  hla  prnjecta  were  geaerally  formed  with  little  fatdg- 
ment,  he  waa  bold  and  frarleaa  In  the  execution  or  them.  In  1097  he  entered,  with  ao  armed  band,  the 
koaaeofa  wnanan  of  quality,  aelaed  her  permn.  and  ordeml  the  niarriaie  eerenmny  tn  be  performed, 
while  he  endeavoured,  with  the  aimnd  of  a  bat-pilne,  to  drown  bar  cri««;  and  having  alrippH  ber  naked, 
by  editing  off  her  ataya  with  hia  dirk  or  dacger,  ne  forced  her  to  bed,  and  oonaummated  the  pretended 
narrlage  artild  the  nolae  and  riot  of  hla  barbnroua  attendanta 

Obliged  to  abandmi  the  kingdom,  and  declared  a  n*bel  and  an  outlaw  Ihr  tMa  and  orticr  vkilcfttei^ 
Fraaer  found  meana  to  obtain  a  oardon  from  kin^  William ;  to  ingratiate  himielf  with  the  court  of  St. 
Oermaine,  by  becoming  a  Catholic;  and  waa  employed  by  the^urt  of  France  In  attempting  to  ralar  a 
rebellion  In  BeoHand  In  1703.  For  thai  purpoae  he  waa  furnished  whh  proper  oredentMa  by  the  pre- 
tender;  but  inalead  of  maklnr  MM  of  ihoae  for  the  rratoraiion  of  the  exIM  family,  he  dfaeoftered  the 
whole  plot  to  the  BngRBb  government,  and  returned  to  Prance,  in  order  to  prticure  more  full  proofs  of  the 
guilt  of  the  principal  onnafMratora.  His  treachery  being  there  dlwnvered,  lie  was  thrown  Into  the  baatlte; 
where  be  remained  some  anonttaa,  and  must  have  suffered  tlie  panlshment  due  to  Ma  crhnas,  but  Air  Ma 
consummate  dissimulation.  He  had  the  addresa  to  make  it  belipved,  that  all  he  had  done  wa»  for  the  in- 
tereai  of  the  pretender ;  and  on  hla  retnm  to  Great  Britaiit,  his  sufferinp  In  France  recommeiided  Mm  not 
only  lo  the  pnHeeUoo  hni  the  fkvour  of  gnvemment 

In  1719  Lovat  was  highly  serviceable  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  ^  assisting  In  the  sapmswivof  Um 
rvbelUon;  and  becoming  afterward  a  personal  fkvnurite  of  George  I.,  he  was  nobly  rfwarded  fiir  hb  loy- 
alty. He  even  formed  the  scheme  of  efectlng  himaplf  Into  a  kind  of  vleerny  In  the  Highlands :  prefi^ndlng, 
that  If  he  had  the  distrlbaiinn  of  twenty-Ave  thausand  pooqde  annually  among  the  heads  of  the  clans,  h« 
could  eSbctually  prevent  all  the^r  future  insurrectiona,  and  draw  ihem  insensibly  into  the  intemis  of  the 
raltning  fbrnlly.  Disappointed,  however,  in  his  ambitious  hopes,  ttnA  otherwise  dfrfiieted'with  the  esta- 
bllahed  gnvemment,  be  again  relapaed  into  JaeoMtisiQ ;  and  cnncladlng  that  the  vtmnv  pieiandei  -^rmiK 
be  aiipported  by  a  powerful  foreign  forop,  he  was  at  np  pafna  lo  conceal  his  principwn.  But  wh«n  Charlea 
landed  without  such  force,  1<ovnt  rpfiised  m  Join  him,  though  he  had  acrepiMl  the  office  of  lord-lieutimant 
of  an  the  conntriaa  north  of  the  Spey.  Yet  waa  he  Industrious  in  arming  his  clan  ;  in  order,  as  la  aup- 
posed,  to  pr^ure  a  pardon  for  his  trt-aaontUe  apeechea  and  pcactioai,  by  throwing  hla  iniereat  into  the 
scale  of  government,  if  the  unexpected  auoceaa  of  the  pretender  had'not  ladncad  Mm  la  takt  MJt  lathr 
NhaUion.    Sea  Sittarf*«  P«m-#.    £MU«rf *«  JKna.   J>v«x*«  TVtai. 
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He  even  sent  roimd  fait  whole  estate  the  fifty  tnm^  oi  genenl  denuncifttioh 
.  of  spoil,  sword,  and  fire,  made  by  the  Highland  chiefs  against  such  of  their 
▼assals  as  should  refuse  to  take  arms*  at  their  command.  Near  a  thousand 
Frasers  were  instantly  levied*  and  the  master  of  Lovat  invested  fort  Augustus. 
llie  eail  of  Loudon  mjsrched  to  tbe^  relief  of  that  place,  and  raised  the  sieffe. 
But.  this  success  was  more  than  balanced  by  that  of  lord  Lewis  Gordon,  who 
suiprised  and  routed  ihe  laird  of  Macleod;  and  Monro  of  Culeaim,  at  Inverary, 
and  obliged  them  to  repass  the  Spey ;  so  that  the  rebels  were  now  masters 
of  the  whole  country,  from  that  river  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  every  where 
knpoeed  contributions  on  the  inhabitants,  and  seized  the  royal  revenue. 

ifeanWhile,  the  pretender,  on  leaving  England,  understanding  that  Edin- 
bttrgh  was  secured  by  a  firerii  army,  had  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Dumfries 
to*  Glasgow,  and  iniposed  a  heavy  contribution  on  thdt  loyal  city.  After 
makmg  a  hasty  but  opptessiye  tour  through  the  neighbouring  country,  he 
directed  his  march  to*  Stirling,  where. he .w^s  joined  by  the  French  troops, 
under  lord  John  Drummond ;  by  the  Frasers,  under  the  master  of  Lovat ;  and 
by  lord  Lewis  Gordon  and  his  victorious  followers.  It  was  now  resolved 
to  invest  that  town  and  castle;  the  latter  being  of  great  importance,  by 
commanding  the  bridge  over  the  river  Forth.  The  town,  which  is  almost 
naked  and  defenceless,  surrendered  aa  >soon  as  a  battery  was  opened  against 
it;  but  the  castle,  defended  by  a  ffood  garrison,  under  the  command  of 
general  Blakeney,  still  held  out,  and  contmued  to  baffle  all  the  attempts  of 
Sierebels.( 

The  takinff  of  .the  town  of  Stirlinjg  was  therefore,  in  itself,  an  event!  of  little 
moment  Vet,  when  connected  with  the  miraculous  escape  of  the  pretender 
from  two  royal  armies,  and  the  great  increase  of  his  adnerents  during  his 
bold  expedition  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  served  to  occasion 
firesh  alarm  in  England ;  especially  as  it  was  considered  as  a  prelude  to  the 
leduction  of  the  citadel,  the  key  of  the  communication  between  the  north 
and  south  of  Scotland.  Nothing  was  thought  impossible  for  Charles  and  his 
sturdy  Highlanders,  who  seemed  to  be  at  once  invulnerable,  and  proof  against 
the  rage  of  th<i  elements. 

General  Hawley,  an  experienced  officer,  who  had  been  appointed  com- 
Bnuid«p*in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland  in  the  room  of  sir  John  Cope,  was. 
ordered  instantly  to  assemble  an  army,  and  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Stirling 
castle.  Hawley,  who  was  naturallv  brave,  confident,  and  even  presumptuous, 
having  under  him  major-general  Huske,  brigadier  Oholmondeley,  brigadier 
Ifordaunt,  and  several  other  officers  of  distinction,  advanced  accordingly  to 
FUkirk  at  the  head  of  near  ten  thousand  men,  besides  the  Argyleshire  High- 
tender?  and  Glasgow  volunteers:  and  having  a  contemptible  idea  of  the 
rri>els,  whom  he  luid  boasted  he  would  drive  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other  with  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  he  gave  himself  little  trouble  to 
inouire  after  their  numbers  or  disposition. 

The  pretender's  atmy  consisted,  of  about  eight  thousand  men,  ahd  lay 
concealed  in  Torwood.  Informed  that  the  enemy  were  in  motion  in  order 
to  take  possession  of  some  rising  grounds  in  the  neighbeurhood  of  his  camp. 
Hawley  commanded  his  cavalry  to  cut  them  in  pieces.  But  the  event  proVed 
very  different  from  what  he  expected.  The  hoiise,  being  suddenly  broken, 
recoiled  upon  the  foot,  and  a  total  rout  ensued.  Abandoning  their  tents,  with 
part  of  their  artillery  and  baggage,  the  king's  forces  retired  in  confusion 
to  Edinbur^  after  attempting  in  vain  to  make  a  stand  at  Falkirk.  They 
left  upon  the  field  of  battle  near  five  hundred  slain,  among  whom  were  an 
unusual  number  of  officers :  and  about  three  hundred  prisoners  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebel8.(l) 

Had  the  victorious  Charles,  during  the  consternation  occasioned  by  this 
second  blow,  again  boldly  entered  Enjgfland,  he  might  possibly  have  taken  up 
his  winter-quarters  in  the  capital ;  or  had  he  marched  with  the  main  body  of 
tiis  army  towards  Inverness,  he  might  have  crushed  the  earl  of  Loudon,  dis" 


(1)  OmKMf  Esfla^  Is.   BiMB«,vaLid. 
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aimed  the  loyal  dans,  doubled  the  number  of  his  adherents*  and  made  him* 
self  absolute. master  of  all  the  north  of  Scotland.  But  liis  hesrt  being  'set 
on  the  eduction  of  Stirling  castle,  he  lost  sight  of  every  other  object;  He 
therefore  returned  to  the  siege  of  that  fortress;  and  after  having  in. Tain 
attempted  to  carry  it  by  assault,  the  mode  of  attack  most  agfeeable  to  his 
followers,  and  for  which  they  were  bent  adapted,  he  obstinately  persisted  in 
erecting  batteries,  in  opening  trenches,  and  making  regular  approaches,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  Highlanders,  many  of 
whom  retired  in  disgust  to  their  natfve  mountains. 

While  the  pretender  was  thus  wasting  his  lime,  and  breaking  the  spirit  of 
his  adherents,  in  these  fruitless,  impolitic,  and  ill-condiikcted  operations,  the 
nation  recovered  from  that  panic  into  wliich  it  had  been  thrown  by  the  rolil 
at  Falkirk.  The  royal  army  in  Scotland  was  reinforced  with  a  body  of  fresh 
troops.  William,  duke  of  Cumberiand,  was  appointed  to  command  it ;  and 
the  affairs  of  government  soon  benn  to  wear  a  new  face.  Though'  unsiKV 
eessful  in  Flanders,  and  considered  by  professional  men  as  no  great  master 
in  the  military  art,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  adored  by  the  solcitery. 
And  the  appearance  of  a  prince  of  the  blood,  it  was  hoped,  would  at  once 
intimidate  the  rebels,  and  encourage  the  king's  troopjs. 

Experience  proved  this  conjecture  to  be  well-founded.  On  the  aniral  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Edinburgh,  he  was.  received  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  joy,  and  welcomed  as  a  deliverer  by  the  loyal  party.  The 
presby terian  preachers  went  yet  farther  i  they  represented  him  as  a  saviour 
sent  of  God  for  the  protection,  of  his  chosen  people,  and  to  take  vengeance 
on  his  father's  enemies.  Firmness  and  confidence  every  where  took  place  of 
irresolution  and  despondency ;  and  such  of  the  Jacobites  as  had  not  yet  taken 
up  arms,  foreseeing  the  ruin  of  their  prince's  cause,  remained  quiet. 

As  soon  as  William  had  collected  his  army,  amounting  to  about  fourteen 
thousand  horse  and  foot,  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy.  Charles  at  first 
seemed  disposed  to  hazard  a  battle.  But  the  Highlanders  being  much  fa- 
tigued and  disgusted  with  the  siege. of  Stirling  castle,  upon  which  they  oould 
make  no  impression,  and  in  the  different  attacks  on  which  they  had  lost  a 
number  of  men,  the  pretender  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  his  most  experienced 
officers,  to  abandon  all  his  posts  on  this  side  of  the  Speyi»  and  proceed  north- 
ward as  a  fugitive  instead  of  a  conqueror.  He  Was  able,  however,  to  make 
himself  master  of  Inverness,  fort  George,  and  fort  Augustus ;  and  to  oblige 
the  earl  of  Loudon  to  take  refuge  in  the  isle  of  Skie.  In  a  word,  his  present 
success  showed  what  he  might  have  done,  had  he  taken  this  rout  during  his 
good  fortune,  when  every  heart  was  big  with  hope.  The  well-affected  clans» 
as  they  were  called,  who  now  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  would  then  have 
joined  him  almost  to  a  man:  and  many  persons  of  distinction,  who  still 
wore  the  mask  of  loyalty,  would  have  repaired  to  his  standard.  But 
impolitic  as  Charles  had  been,  he  was  yet  formidable ;  and  a  niore  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  his  situation  was  only  |>erhaps  necessary,  to 
have  enabled  him  to  repel  all  the  efforts  of  his  competitor,    v 

In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  being  johied  hy  six  thoosand 
Hessians,  that  had  been  landed  at  Leith(l)  soon  after  his  departure  from 
Edinburgh,  left  two  battalions  in  Stirling,  four  in  Perth,  and  proceeded  to 
Aberdeen  with  the  main  body  of  his  army.  Durmg  his  stay  there,  he  was 
indefatigable  in  exercising  his  troops,  notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the 
season,  and  in  providing  for  the  security  of  the  country;  and  as  soon  as  the 
weather  would  permit,  ne  assembled  his  forees  and  began  his  march  for  In*. 
vemess,  where  the  rebels  had  established  their  head'-quarters.  Contraiy  to 
all  expectation,  he  was  permitted  to  pass  the  deep  and  rapid  river  S^y  with- 
out (^position,  though  about  three  thousand  Highlanders  appeared  on  the 
northern  side,  and  the  banks  were  steep  and  dilEeult  oif  ascent.  It  was  not 
timidity,  however,  but  the  presumption  of  their  leaders  that  teatnined  the 

(I)  Then  ttonpi  were  eent  over  ftom  Flaodere  to  replace  the  six  thooMtod  Dutch  aivrillarlei,  whiek 
FraneeliMlMed  ihoald  be  recalled  ae  part  of  Um  redoced  carriion  of  Toamay.  and  rendered  Incapable,  by 
llw  aitMMofcifittttlatlon,  or  aentec  HtiMftii  kBOM  OluMni  ai^^ 
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feMs  from  dispnting  the  pasaage  of  the  royal  army ;  a  resolution  haying 
been  taken  in  a  council  of  wrar,  in  spite  of  many  sound  argu&ents  to  thfe 
eontrar^s  to  leave  the  fords  of  the  Spey  open ;  and  for  this  very  extraordinary 
reason,  that  the  ffreater  number  of  the  king's  troops  that  should  pass  the 
^ver,  me^ewer  would'escape ;  as  theeanguine  adherents  of  Charlte  enter- 
tained no  ddobc  of  b^ing  able  to  cut  off  the  whole. 

Romantic,  however,  as  this  idea  appears,  and  unwise  the  maxim  o«i  which 
it  was  founded,  it  might  possibly  have  been  realised,  had  the  pretender  after- 
wardTolIoWed  die  advice  of  the  more  cool  and  experienced  Highland  chiefs 
tains.  Had  he  resolved  to  act  only  on  the  defensive,  and  continued  to  retira 
northward,  disputing  every  defHe  with  his  pursuers,  until  he  had  led  the  royal 
anny  into  mountains,  where  its  cavaliy  could  not  subsist,  and  whither  its 
aitillery,  ammunition,  provision,  and  baggaffe-wagons  eould  not  be  drawn, 
be  mi|fht  at  least  have  obliged  the  duke,  of  Cumberland  to  retire  in  bis  turn; 
especially  as  the  Highlanders,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  the  ntfmber  of  live  cattle,  and  their 
own  spare  diet,  could  there  hav<e  found  subsistence  for  a  considerable  time. 
And  the  glory  connected  with  the  retreat  of  the  king's  troops,  independent  of 
evenr  other  advantage  which  mi^ht  have  resulted  from  sucn  aline  of  conduct 
wou'd  have  been  of  inAoite  service  to  the  pretender's  cause. 

P:it  Ghaties,  who  had  imbibed,  from  his  hot'^headed  Irish  adherents,  fhlse 
notions  of  militar]^  honour,  thought  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  retire  any 
farther  before  his  antagonist.  He  therefbre  determined  to  hasard  an  engage- 
ment ;  thoug^  the  royal  army  was  not  only,  in  all  respects,  better  appointed, 
bat  superior  in  numoem,  by  at  least  one^third,  to  that  of  his  undisciplined 
Ibllowen.  And  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  aurprise  the  enemy  at  Nairn 
during  the  night,  he  marched  back  to  his  camp  on  Culloden  moor;  when), 
seemingly  in  a  fit  of  desperation^  it  was  resolvea  by  tlie  rebel  chiefs,  fatigued 
as  their  men  were,  to  wait  the  approach  of  the  king's  forces,  in  order  of 
battie,(l) 

The  duke  of  Cumberland  left  Nairn  «arly  in  the  morning,  and  came  in 
sight  of  the  rebels  about  noon.  They  were  drawn  up  in  thirteen  divisions 
under  their  respective  leaders,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon  before  their  centra^ 
where  was  stationed  the  pretender,  and  the  same  number  on  each  wing. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland  drew  up  his  army  in  three  lines,  disposed  in  ex« 
eellent  order  for  resisting  the  fierce  attack  of  the  rebels ;  several  pieces  of 
eannon  being  placed  between  the  lines,  and  every  second  rank  instructed  to 
reserve  its  fire :  so  that  when  the  Highlanders,  having'  thrown,  away  their 
muskets,  according  to  custom,  advanced  with  their  broadswords,  they  were 
not  only  received  upon  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  galled  by  an  unexpected 
fire  of  musketry,  and  Mown  into  the  air  by  a  concealed  artillery.  The  event 
was  such  as  William  had  promised  himself.  The  rebel  army,  after  an  in- 
effectual struggle  of  thirty  minutes,  was  totally  routed,  and  chased  off  th# 
field  with  great  slaughter.  The  king's  troops,  but  especially  the  dragoons, 
irritated  by  their  former  disgraces,  and  the  fatigues  of  a  winter  campaign, 
gave  no  quarter.  Near  two  thousand  pf  the  rebels  were  killed  in  the  oattle 
and  pursuit,  and  only^  three  hundred  and  ten  of  the  royal  army.(8) 

No  victory  was  ever  more  complete  than  that  gained  by  the  duke  of  Cum* 
beriand  at  Culloden,  nor  any  more  important  in  its  consequences.  All  the 
pretender's  hopes,  and  even  his  courage,  seemed  to  abandon  him  with  his 
good  fortune.    Having  too  soon  left  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  advised  by 

(l\  The  ibHowMt'ofChariM  htd  Indeed  moch  caufe  fhr  ehaKrim  ThcjrlMMl  boped  to  ttlaek  the 
ktnc^  troopi  while  buried  In  sleep  and  eecurhy,  after  celebratliig  Uie  duke  of  Comheiland'i  Mnhday 
Lotd  Oeorfe  Murrar  undertook  m  oondaet  the  enterprlee,  and  erery  ibfng  aeened  to  pranlie  mittmm; 
wtien,  after  a  marofa  of  seven  mfirt,  one  of  the  tbree  divtelone  fntn  whlcb  the  rebel  amf  wae  roriaed, 
bMt  Ito  way,  lbrnu|(h  tbc  darknca  of  the  nl|ht.  The  other  two  divliione  adveaeed  two  ailca  fhnber, 
and  wiibln  a  intle  of  tbe  myal  army,  where  lord  Georfe  Murray  eutpectlnf  as  li  eald,  from  tbe  netghlof 
of  a  bone,  that  riiey  Were  dlictnrered,  ordered  a  recreal.  (Cbatfa.  •/  itsvn,  TOt.  Iz.)  On.  tbta,  rbe  pre* 
tender  exclalnied  that  his  was  betrayed :  and  the  rebeta  returned  Co  their  eamp,  nnpereeived,  by  elflit 
O^doek  in  the  morning ;  nortlfled  with  their  dleappolntment,  and  rtnnt  WHb  tbe  reproeeb  of  their  prinea, 
wbme  aanpilne  ephrlt  wonld,  oa  that  ooeaatonfliave  been  abetter  nide  than  the  ttmid  eaaUoa,  If  not  tba 
Inacbary.  of  blaaeiieral. 

Oi|LiMdHiOasiMe,Apdl«,VMI.    CMm.  Baphi,  abl^np.   8Bl0llft^v•l.lL 
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lord  Lotat  to  return  and  rally  his  forces :  he  promised;  hot  dedioed  com- 
pliance. And  although  two  thousand  of  his  faithful  Highlanders  resolutely 
assembled  at  fort  Augustus,  and  a  body  of  the  liOwlauaders  at  Ruihven*  in 
order  to  know  his  commands ;  though  a  ship  arrived  from  Fnqicje.with  forty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  in  specie";  and  near  a  thousand  men,  who  had  n<^  . 
been  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  were  ready  to  join  him»  he  desired  them  all  tt 
disperse,  and  wandered  himself  under  various  disguises,  in  woods  and  wilds, 
a  wretched  fugitive,  destitute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  ind^« 
ger  every  moment  of  falling  into  the  bands  of  his  enemies.  At  length,  after 
suffering  the  most  incredible  hardships,  during  five  months,  in  the  Highlands 
and  Western  islands  of  Scotland,  whither  he  was  chased  by  his  bloodthirsty 

S'  ursuers,  a  price  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  being  set  upon  his  head ;  after 
aving  intrusted  the  secret  of  his  life  to  above  fifty  different  i)erson8,  many 
of  whom  were  in  low  condition,  and  who  knew,  that  by  betraying  him  thcT 
should  be  enabled  to  live  in  affluence,(l)  he  was  takea  on  boanl  a  French 
frigate,  and.safely  landed  on  the  coast  of  Brittany. 

The  heroic  attachment  of  a  gallant  youth,  whose  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Mackenzie,  contributed  greatly  to  the  escape  of  the  pretender.  About  the 
JKHh  of  July,  when  Charles  had  fied  for  safety  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  of 
MamnyncaJlum,  in  Lochaber,  the  king's  troops  surprised  a  party  of  his  fol« 
lowers  in  a  hut,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance.  One  young  roan,  however,  made  his  escape. 
The  prisoners  assured  the  commanding  officer  that  this  was  the  pretender. 
Animated  by  the  prospect  of  an  immense  reward,  the  soldiers  eagerly  pur- 
sued, and  at  last  overtook  the  fugitive.  They  desired  him  to  submit,  as 
resistSAce  would  be  ineffectual;  and  intimated  that  they  knew  who  he  was. 
He  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  their  mistake,  but  refused  quarter,  and  died  with 
his  sword  in  his  hand,  exclaiming  as  he  fell,  ^  You  have  killed  your  prince  f* 
<— Independent  of  these  generous  expressions,  the  person  slain  resembled  so 
much,  m  all  respects,  the  description  of  the  pretender  given  to  the  army^  that 
an  end  was  immediately  put  to  farther  pursuit:  and  although  government 
pretended  to  discredit  the  report,  a  general  belief  of  the  pretei^rs  death  pre- 
Tailed,  and  little  search  was  thenceforth  made  after  him.  (9) 

Charles  viras  caressed  for  a  time  at  the  court  of  France,  as  there  was  yet 
a  possibility  of  his  being  of  farther  use ;  b^t  jio  sooner  was  the  peace  co»> 
eUided,  than  he  was  consigned  to  the  most  perfect  neglect,  and  condemned  to 
sufferings  more  severe  than  any  he  had  yet  experienced.  On  his  refusing  to 
depart  the  kingdom,  he  was  seized  by  a  party  of  the  guards,  pinioned,  and 
conducted  to  the  frontiers  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  engagements  ;(3^ 
a  perfidy  for  which  the  articles  of  peace  could  be  no  apology,  as  France  had 
the  power  of  dictating  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  He  was  ruined  and 
betrayed,  like  many  of  his  ancestors,  by  those  in  whom  he  confided ;  and  with 
his  fortunes,  perished  the  last  hopes  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  and  of  their  ad- 
herents in  the  British  dominions. 

The  pretender's  sufferings  must  have  been  much  aggravated  by  those  of 
his  unhappy  adherents,  unless  we  suppose  him. devoid  of  all  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  and  of  all  sentiments  of  generous  sympathy.  Immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  the  royal  army  entered  the  rebel  country,  which  was 
cruelly  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  All  the  cattle  and  provisions  were 
carried  off.  The  men,  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts  upon  the  mountains, 
were  shot  on  the  smallest  resistance :  and  not  a  hut  was  left  standing  to 

(1)  One  poor  ftnlleaiafi,  who  had  no  ihwo  lii  Um  rebelUoa,  biit  whow  bamanlly  had  led  htm  tt»  admt- 
Dtaler  to  the  neeeaitleB  of  Charie%  being  apprehended  and  carried  before  a  coan  d  Juaiiee,  was  a^ked, 
Bow  he  dared  to  aaiat  the  king's  greaiMt  enemy ;  and  why,  having  always  appearNl  to  be  a  loyal  subject, 
he  did  not  deliver  op  the  pretender,  and  claim  the  reward  sAsied  1^  unvemment  for  his  peitan  1  *'  1  only 
nve  him,*'  replied  the  prisoner,  "  what  nature  seemed  to  require,  a  night's  lodging,  and  an  hiimhie  repast 


And. who  among  my  Jiidaes,  thmigh  poor  as  I  am,  would  have  sought  to  acquire  ricbfs,  by  violating  the 
rights  of  hosplullty,  In  order  to  earn  the  price  of  blood  1"  Theoourt  was  (UM  with  eonibslon  and  ammae- 
■lent  at  the  slm|4^  eloquence  of  this  untutored  ormtor:  the  suit  was  dismissed,  and  the  pttsoner  set  a| 
liberty^-8o  much  stronger  an  Impression  does  fellow-feeUog  and  the  sense  of  natural  equity  make  on  the 
Inimaii  breast,  than  Um  <Mcuiasor  political  law,  though  enlbrMd  by  Uw  greatest  sewacda  or  ttia  sevcrsal 
ponishmentfe!  > 

<8)  G»iitia.orBaplD,?ol.lz.    .  (3)  Volulr^aifcls,Xi»<tXr.ctep.acT. 
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■helter  Ihe  misenble  women  and  children  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther. Thev  were  left  to  perish  of  hunger  and  .cold  oti  the  barren  heaths.  In 
,  a  few  weeks*  all  appearance  of  rebellion,  and  almost  .of  population,  being 
elietimnated  in  the  UigblaDds,  the  dok^  of  Cumberland  returned  to  London 
as  a  conqueror;  leaving  his  victorious  army,  formed,  into  twenty*seven  divi- 
sions, or  flying  camps,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  surviving  fugitives.. 

A  new  scene  of  horror  was  now  exhibited.  The  asperity  of  justice  thr 
ened  with  destruction  all  whom  <the  relentless  sword  had  spared*  And 
although  most  of  the  Highland  chiefs^  and  many  of  their  followers,  had  made 
their  escape  beyond  sea«  the  number  of  rebel  prisoners  of  distinction  that 
InffiBred  death  was  great  beyond  example,  for  some  .centuries,  in  this  island- 
Courts  being  opened  in  didferent  parta  of  England  for  their  trial,  where  they. 
could  have  procured  no  evidence  in  their  favour,  had  they  been  innocent,  and 
where  eveiy  acouser  was  admitted,  small  possibility  remained  to  them  of 
escaping  punishment.  Seventeen  rebel  officers  were  accordins^ly  condemned^ 
and  executed  at  Kennington.  common,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  nine 
at  Carlisle,  six  at  Brumpton,  seven  at  Penrith,  and  eleven  at  York.  They  all 
behaved  With  the  greatest  firmness,  and  seemed  to  glory  in  dying  for  the  cause' 
they  had  espoused.  A  few  received  pMurdons,  and  the  common  men  were 
transported  to  the  plantatiohs.(l)  ' 

l*he  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromartie,  and  the  lords  Balmerino  and 
Lovat,  were  tried  by  their  peers  and  found  guilty.  Cromartie.  was  pardoned* 
at  the  intereessioii  of  his  lady ;  the  other  three  were  beheaded  on  Tower-hill. 
Kilmarnock,  a  nobleman  of  elegant  accomplishments,,  but  desperate  fortune, 
and  who  had  been  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  died  wiUi 
strong  marks  of  penitence,  either  from  sorrow  at  having  acted  contrary  to. 
eonacienee,  or  in  hopes  of  a  pardon ;  it  being  observed,  that  he  lifted  his  head 
from  the  block,  and  looked  anxiously  around,  before  the  fatal  blow  was 
struck.  Balmerino,  who  had  been  bred  a  soldier,  and  who  had  obeyed  the 
diotatea  of  his  heart,  behaved  in  a  more^  resolute  manner.  He  seemed  even 
to  exult  in  his  sufferinga^  but  checked  his  natural  boldness,  lest  it  should 
appear  indecent  on  such  an  occasion.  Lovat,  after  trying  every  expedient 
to  save  his  life,  avowed  his  jaookMtism,  aiKi  died,  not  only  with  composure, 
but  dignity ;  feeling  the  axe,  surveying  the  orowd,  and  exclaiming,  in  seeming- 
triumph,       ' 

Ihdce  0t  decorum  est  propairia  mart  I 

^  'T  is  great,  't  is  noble,  thrones  usurped  to  shake. 
And  sweet  \o  die  for  our  dear  country's  sake.''(2) 

Thus  was  extinguished  a  rebellion,  which,  from  small  beginnings,  rose- to 
an  alarming  height  ;iind,  at  one  time,  threatened  a  revolution  in  the  state. 
In  order  mor»  effectually  to  eradicate  the  deeds  of  disloyalty,  and  break  the 
refractory  spirit  of  the  Highlanders,  the  heads  of  clans  were  deprived  of  their 
exclusive  hereditary  jurisdiction,  which  they  had  abused:  and  people  of  aU 
ranks  were  prohibited,  by  act  of  parliament,  from  wearing  the  ancient  dress- 
of  their  country.(8) 

a)8kiiolI«tt,ToLsi.    CV«ffo.  oTlUfilii,  ToL  is.  ^  ..     .   .  "    , 

m  A  wnttuMntso  wibttmei  fVom  the  moaUi  of  a  umii  who  bad  Uirad  In  tbe  babitail  t iolation  of  cyvy 

aoral  duty,  and  whom  Mle  ol^eci  wu  aelf-laiarest,  funw  a  wvere  nttjn  on  Uie  common  pretentioni  tar 

patriotiOTi. 
(3)  ThliaetlMilM«Btiae0Mpaaled,lhNnacoavkaon  of  ila tnazpedleoer.    And  Hli  tnily aitiaor- 

dlnary  It  tlioiild  ever  taave  been  euppgewl,  Uiat  nea  woold  become  inore  If^rei  or  mbnleriTa  became  th^ 

*■•  compdled  to  wear  breedMi. 
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Tr  treatr  of  Dratden,  and  the  confirmation  of  thai  of  Braslaw,  by  finally 
detaching  tot  king  of  Prussia  from  the  booae  of  BoariMm^  nade  a  great 
change  in  the  state  of  the  contending  powersv  but  did  not  dispdae  them  16 
peace.  The  king  of  France,  encouraged  by  his  past  suecesaes,  and  by  the 
absence  of  the  British  troops,  determinisd  to  push  his  oonqnests  in  the  .Loir 
Countries ;  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  enraged  at  Lewia  for  supporting 
a  pretender  to  his  throne,  resolyed  upon  vengeance,  as  soon  as  the  rebellion 
in  Scotland  should  be  finally  suppressed.  Elated  with  the  exaltation  of  her 
husband  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  having  now  no  enemy  to  oppose  in  Ger-> 
many,  the  queen  of  Hungary  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  a  favourable  turn  to  th* 
war  in  Italy.  She  even  flattered  herself*  that  the  circles,  or  the  Germanie 
body,  might  be  induced  to  take  up  arms  against  France;  and  that,  by  the 
co-operation  of  England  and  HoUand,  all  Flanders  might  Ije  leeoveied,  and 
the  victorious  house  of  Bourbon  yet  completely  bmnbled. 

Of  all  the  hostile  powers,  the  lung  of  France  was  firat  in  readiness  to  carry 
his  designs  into  execution.  Mareschal  Saxe,  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe* . 
and  the  terror  of  the  c6nfederates,  took  Brussels,  the  capital  of  Brabant,  and 
tiie  residence  of  the  govemon  of  the  AustrisLn  Netherlands,  in  the  beginning 
of  February.  Lewis  XV.  joined  his  victorious  army,  oonsistinr  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  taen,  inthe  month  of  April,  and  obliged  the  allies  under 
Bathiani,  to  retire  fint  to  Antwerp,  and  afterward  to  Bieda«  Antweip  wan 
invested,  and  reduced  in  a  few  days.  .  Nothing  could  withstand  the  Frenok 
attillery  directed  by  Lowendahl,  or  the  army  conducted  by  Saxe.  Moos, 
reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  towns  inlhe  world,  held  out  only  a  few  weeksf 
St.  Guislain  and  Charleroy  were  also  obliged  to  submit;  and  by  the  lOCh  of 
July,  Lewis  saw  himself  absolute  master  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  uid  Hainauh* 

Before  this  time,  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  had  assumed  the  command  of 
the  confederate  army;  wfaidi,  being  reinforced  with  ten  thousand  Hanoverians, 
six  Uiousand  Hessians,  three  British  regiments,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
Hungarians  under  count  Palfy,  now  amounted  to  eighty-seven  thousand  men. 
Including  the  Duich  forces  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Waldeck.  Con- 
cluding that  Namur  would  be  the  next  object  of  the  French  monarch,  the 
prince  of  Lorraine,  marched  towards  that  place,  and  occuoied  an  advantageous 
post  in  the  neighbourhood,  within  sight  of  the  French  army,  which  was 
encamped  at  Gembloure.  Mareschal  Saxe,  who  greatly  surpassed  in  abilities 
all  the  generals  of  the  alhes,  not  judging  it  prudent  to  attack  them  in  so 
strong  asituation,  attempted  by  other  means  to  aooompllsh  the  designs  of  his 
master.  He  accordingly  reduced  Dinant,  in  the  bishoprick  of  Liege^  and 
thereby  acquired  the  command  of  the  naviffation  of  the  Maese  above  Namur; 
while  Lowendahl,  by  his  direction,  took  Huy,  a  town  and  castle  of  great 
importance  on  the  same  river,  and  there  seized  a  large  magazine  belonging  to 
the  confederates.  ^ 

In  conseauence  of  the.  reduction  of  these  two  places,  the  French  became 
masters  of  tne  navigation  of  the  Maese ;  and  by  cutting  pif  the  communica- 
tion of  the  confederates  with  Maestricht,  obliged  prince  Charies,  from 
scarcity  of  provisions,  to  quit  his  post,  and  abandon  Namur  to  its  fate.  This 
place,  rendered  famous  by  many  sieges,  is  situated,  as  I  have  formerly  had 
occasion  to  observe,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Maese.  The  cita- 
del is  built  upon  a  steep  rock ;  and  twelve  other  forts,  on  the  ridges  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  seem  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  any  attack.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  nine  thousand  Dutch  and  Austrians,  who  defended  the 
works  with  equal  skill  and  resolution;  yet  so  powerful  and  well-directed  was 
the  ^re  of  the  French  artillery,  that  the  town  was  forced  to  surrender  on  the 
sixth,  and  the  citadel  on  the  sixteenth,  day  of  the  siege. 
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Meanwhfleythe  eonfod^nte  army,  which  wm  encamped  in  the  iuiigfal)Oiiiw 
hood  of  Maeatricht,  being  leiAforeed  by  some.  Bavafma  and  British  battalions 
iindM  siv  John  Ldgonier*  prince  Chartea  resolved  to  give  .battle  to  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy,  while  weakened  by  the  detachment  ihat  conducted  the 
siege  of  Narnnr.  With  this  view  he  passed  ifae  Maese,  and  advanced  towards 
the  French  caibp ;  bnt  found  mareschal  Saxe  jso  advantageously  posted  at 
Tongres,  that,  he  judsed  it  pmdeHI  to  march  hack  to  Maastricht.  He  was 
severely  harassed  iii  lis  retreat  The  confederates,  however,  behaved  with 
great  spirit,  and  at  last  even  repulsed  their  purauers. 

But  the  enterprising  Saxe,  having  soon  .after  formed  a  Junction  with  the 
Iroopd  that  had  redneed  Namur,  ^Missed  tiie  Jaar  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
French  army;  and  the  allies,  sennble  that  he  meant  to  attack  them^  took 
possessloQ  of  the  villages  of  Liers,  Waremt^nnd  Roucoiix.  They  drew  up 
their  {dreeg  in  order  of  battle,  and  made  every  preparation  for  receiving  him* 
y  At  break  of  day,  the  French  army  advanced  in  three  coluouis,  and  about  lioon 
a  terrible  cannonading  began.  By  two  o'clock,  the  prince  of  IValdeck,  who 
coipmanded  on  the  left  of  the.  confederates,  and  against  whom  the  e»emy 
chiefly  directed  their  force,  was  comoelled  to  give  way.  The  three  viitages 
were  attacked,  at  the  same  time,  by  fifty-five  battalions,  in  brigades.  ',A8  soon 
as  one  brigade  was  repulsed,  another  advanced ;  so  that  the  confederate 
£Bttigned  with  continual  fighting,  and  bein^,  by  an  unaccountable  neglect,  in 
agteai  measure  destitute  of  artillery,  while  the  French  played  upon  them 
with  above  i^  hundred  pieces  of  cannon^  were  at  lastobliffed  to  abandon  the 
villages,  and  retreat  towards  Maestricbt;'  They  lost  five  thousand  men ;  and 
the  French,  who  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  them,  near  ten  thousand.  With 
this  battle,  in  which  the  A^istrians  had  little  ehare,  and  which  was  attended 
with  no  small  consequences,  the  operations  of  the  campaign  on  the*  Low 
Countries  ended.  Both  armies,  dissatisfied  with  the  issue  of  the  action,,  and 
as  if  ashamed  of  such  an  idle  waste  of  blood,  went  aoon  after,  into  winter* 
quarters. 

Happily  for  the  allies,  the  hoose  of  Bomrbon  was  less  successful  this  sum- 
mer,  in  It^ly,  though  artful  measnres  had  been  taken  during  the  winter,  to 
acquire  an  absolute  superiority  over  the  house  of  Austria  in  that  country  | 
where  Don  PhiUip  anid  Maillebois,  who  had  carried  every  thing  before  them 
.  the  preceding  campaign,  were  still  at  the  head  of  powerful  armies^  Lewis 
XV.  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  defection  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  than  he 
m^de,  without  consulting  the  court  of  Madrid,  advantageous  proposals  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia;  and  these  proposals  were  accepted,  and  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  signed.(  I)  But  Lewis  had  soon  reason  to  tepeX\i  of  his  rashness. 
The  king,  or  rather  the  queen,  of  Spain,  who  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  ad* 
ministration,  enraged  at  any  dismemberment  of  the  possessions  intended  for 
the  infant  Don  Philip,  reproached  the  king  of  France  with  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleao;  and  although  matters  were  afterward  adjusted  be- 
tween the  two  courts,  and  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  though  so  far 
advanced,  broken  off,  their  interests  suffered  severely  by  this  misunderstanding, 
which  produced  a  temporary  jealousy  between  the  French  and  Spanish  armies. 
An  almost  iolal  inaction  was  the  consequence;  and  that  inaction  gave  rise 
to  new  jealousies,  and  mutual  accusations,  which  led  to  the  greatest 
misfortunes. 

Meanwhile,  the  kin^  of  Sardinia,  the  most  politic  prince  of  his  time,  having 
in  vain  solicited  the  signing  of  the  definitive  treaty  with  France,  made  him- 

•  a)  TMitiwty.wlileliMMveatftDoiiriiinAbeMes  PanM  uidPlBeeiisii,«ilwfkor^ 
WlMaadl  all  Cremona,  toad  for  ha  cUefol^iaef,  on  tlie  part  of  Um  kUv  of  Sardinia,  Um  kidenendence  of 
Italy.  Ii  therefore  provided,  That  no  lUilUui  Mate  thoald  be  united  to  the  erown  of  France,  Spain,  or  tha 
ftmperlat  crown.  (.Mnn.  ds  ^omUm,  torn.  Iv.)  Such  a  poHev  waa  perfeetly  eonnd,  and  eonalatent  with 
the  chacaetar  and  altHattnn  of  the  kbig  of  SarAnia  aa  one  of  the  Italian-  prlnees,  hot  treachenmi  aa  one  of 
the  eonfederate  and  aubildiary  poweia.  Yet  haa  the  fldeilty  of  hl«  ^Sardinian  maj^ery  b«wn  unlveraally 
anmied,  bdcauae  this  treaty,  to  whlcA  he  pnaMvHy  acceded,  and  other  aecret  netittlatkMn  and  Iniricuca  la 
which  he  waa  engaged,  and  whkh  were  defleated  by  accidental  dreomatanaea,  have  hitherto  raflhaloed  hi 
a  fieai  measure  unknown.  So  preearioua  a  thing  la  human  virtue !  and  ao  Utde  oonaexion  often  have 
«a  aeatilnily  iMrilOffioua  MCioM  of  MO  whh  ttw  aaattawii  of  hQMNur,or  tha  f 
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wtHf  muter  of  Asti,  one  of  the  stiDngest  placet  in  Italy*  whioh  wai  ^anisoned 
with  Are  thousand  French  troops.  The  pretext  assigned  for  this  violation  of 
.ids  engagemenu  was*  the  danger  of  the  Citadel  of  Milan  falling  into  the  handii 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  prepsuring  to  besieffe  it;  but  his  true  motive  was, 
a  desire  of  recoTeripff  the  conMence  of  his  old,  or  of  bringing  matters  to  a 
crisis  with  his  new  allies.  The  success  of  the  measure  exceeded  his  most 
•anguine  expectations.  The  confederates  were  confirmed  in  their  opinion  of 
his  good  faith,  and  the  king  of  France  was  still  amused  with  assnrancee  of 
friendship.  Don  Philip  accused  Maillebois  of  treachery  for  not  attempting  to 
cover  Asti.(l)  And  the  Spaniards,  ha¥ing  ho  reliance  on  their  allies,  imme- 
diately raised  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Milan,  and  marched  to  Pavia ;  while 
the  fVench  general,  afraid  that  his  communication  with  Genoa  and  Provence 
roiffht  be  cut  off  by  the  Austrians,  whose  strength  increased  every  day  in 
Italy,  CTacuated  all  the  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tanaro  and  the 
Po,  and  retired  to  Novi. 

The  Austrian  army,  under  prince  Lichtenstein,  now  amounted  to  forty  thou 
sand  men,  and  that  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  thirty-six  thousand.  Having 
no  formidable  enemy  to  oppose  them,  by  reason  of  the  misunderstanding  be* 
tween  the  French  and  Spaniards,  they  recovered  all  the  Piedmontese  for- 
tresses; and  entering  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  drove  Maillebois  from  Novi, 
ravaged  the  territory-of  Cremona,  and  took  Lodi,  GuastaUa,  Parma,  and  other 
places.  Meantime,  a  reconciliation  having  been  brought  about  between  the 
courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid,  Maillebois  formed  a  junction  with  Don  Philip 
at  Placenza,  and  a  resolution  was  taken  to  force  the  Austrian  camp  at  St. 
Lazaro,  before  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  An  attack  was  accord- 
ingly  made  and  supported  with  mat  intrepidity ;  but  so  mSsterly  was  the  co»> 
duct  of  prince  Lichtenstein,  and  so  obstinate  the  courage  of  the  Austrians,  that 
the  assailants  were  eompelled  to  retire,  after  a  bloody  contest  of  nine  hours,, 
leaving  six  thousand  men  dead  on  the  field,  and  about  a»  equal  number  wounded. 

Soon  after  this  disaster,  Don  Philip  and  his  associates  received  intelligence 
of  an  event  which  threw  them  into  new  perplexity;  namely,  the  death  of 
Philip  V.  of  Spain.  Weak,  but  virtuous,  he  was  governed-  successively  by 
two  ambitious  women,  who  infused  fresh  spirit  into  the  Spanish  councils,  and 
roused  him,  notwithstanding  his  natural  indolence,  to  the  most  vigorous 
measures  and  most  arduous  enterpriseii.  The  first  prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  who  sat  upon  the  Spanish  throne,  under  his  reign  the  slumbering 

Smius  of  the  nation  began  to  revive,  and  with  it  the  splendour  of  the  monarchy, 
e  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  VI.,  Who  4it  first  embraced  with  ardour 
the  principles  of  the  union  between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
and  resolved  steadily  to  pursue  the  objects  for  which  that  union  had  been 
formed  by  Elizabeth  Famese,  the  queen-dowager,  who  still  directed  the  coun- 
cils of  Madrid. 

Don  Philip  and  Maillebois,  however,  ignorant  of  the  sentiments  of  the  new 
king  in  reg^ard  to  the  Italian  war,  and  hard  pressed  by  the  allies,  were  desirous 
of  securing  a  communication  with  France.  A  retreat  was  accordingly  agreed 
upon.  This  was  thought  a  desperate  expedient,  as  the  king  of  Sardinia  had 
now  joined  the  Austrian  army,  end  assumed  the  chief  command.  But  with- 
out the  assurance  of  immediate  support,  it  was  perhaps  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted  in  such  circumstances,  as  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  shut  up  between  the  Pd,  the  Lambro,  the  Tidona,  «nd  the 
Trebbia,  by  a  vastly  superior  and  victorious  force. 

The  retreat  was  conducted  with  great  ability  by  the  count  de  Maillebois, 
son  of  the  mareschal  of  that  name.  He  led  the  van,  and  his  father  and  the 
count  de  Gages  brought  up  the  rear ;  yet  could  they  not  prevent  the  king  of 
Sardinia  from  attacking  them  to  advantage  at  Rotto  Fredo,  where  they  behaved 
with  great  gallantry,  but  sustained  a  severe  loss.  The  surrender  of  Placenza* 
which  was  defended  by  four  thousand  men.  under  the  marquis  de  CastellOt 
was  the  consequence  of  this  victory. 

(l)  Mm.d4jir0miat$,  torn.  iw.    And  he  iroold  tave  ortferad  ttalflMmltobaan«Hid,te4feto  bMS  • 
■o(beMiaod«nt«d^thtooaiitdeO«g«i,wlio commanded mdw him.    Id-iMd. 
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The  Piedmontese  and  Austriana,  eonducted  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  aasivted 
by  tbe  generala  Botta  and  Brown  (prince  Lichtenstein  having  been  obli^d 
to  FBtire  on  account  of  his  iU  state  of  health)  now  adyaneed  to  Tortona*  ^vhich 
was^urrendered  to  them,  while  the  French  and  Spaniards  took  shelter  under 
the  cannon  of  Genoa.  Here  it  was  expected  they  would  have  made  a  stand, 
as  that  city,  by  its  situation,  is  very  capable  Of  defence.  But  the  marquis  de 
las  Minas,  who  had  succeeded  the  count  de  Oages  in  the  command  under  Don 
Philip,  did  not  judge  it  prudent  to  hazhrd  the  loss  of  the  remains  of  the  Spa- 
nish  army.  Maillebois  concurred  in  his  opinion,  so  that  the  Genoese,  after 
fepf ated  asaurances  of  support,  were  abandoned  to  their'  fate.  Don  Philip 
retired  towards  Savoy,  whioh  was  still  in  his  possession*  and  MaiUebois  into 
Provence.   ... 

The  retreat  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  was  Immediately 'fallowed  by  the' 
surrender  of  Genoa.  That  haughty  republic  was  subjected  to  the  most  hu- 
miliating  conditions,  and  the  proud  city  loaded  with  Oppressive  and  arbitrary 
contributions^  Tbe  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  Botta,^the  Austrian  general, 
to  whom  the  command  of  the  place  was  committed,  exceeded  all  description. 
And  he  was  encouraged  in  his  tyrannical  proceedings  l^  the  court  of  Vienna ; 
which,  deaf  to  the  supplications  of  a  distressed  people,  seemed  determined  to 
xeduce  the  Genoese  to  the  lowest  state  of  wretchedness.  His  most  cruel 
exactions,  and  even  those  of  Ooteok,  the  commissary-general,  who  surpassed 
him  in  rapacity,  were  thought  too  mild  and  moderate.  .         , 

The  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  armies  having  now  no  enemy  to  encounter^ 
the  commanders  were  employed,  for  a  time,  m  deliberating  towards  what 
quarter  they  should  turn  their  arms.  Botta,  who  knew  how  much  .the  heart 
of  his  mistress  was  «el. upon  recovermg  Naples,  proposed  that  the  Genpese 
should  be  compelled  to  furnish  transports  for  invading  that  kingdom.  And. 
had  such  invasion  been  instantly  undertaken,  it  could  not  have  fuled  of  suc- 
cess, as  tbe  king  of  Naples  had  few  regular  troops  besides  those  in  the  army 
of  Don  Philip. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  conquest  to  Great  Britain  would  have  been  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Spain,  in  that  event,  would  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  deserting  France,  and  concluding  a  separate  peace.  And  she 
would  .have  been  obliged  to  purchase  it  with  the  sacrifice  of  her  most  valuable 
commercial  mterests,  by  giving  up  her  exclusive  right  to  the  trade  of  her 
American  dominions.  The  two  great  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  would 
have  been  disunited;  and  England  and  Austria  would  have  given  law  to  France, 
after  having  obtained  their  own  conditions  from  the  Catholic  king.(l) 

But  the  king  of  Sardinia  had  other  interests  to  manage.  He  desired  nothing 
less  than  to  see  the  house  of  Austria  all-powerful  m  Italy.  He  therelbre 
perauaded  the.  court  of  London,  which  held  the  purse,  and  consequently  took 
the  lead  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  expensive  war,  that  it  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  common  cause  to  invade  France;  and  that  by  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  British  fleet,  not  only  Antibes,  but  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  might 
speedily  be  reduced.  The  consent  of  the  court  of  Vienna  wm  obtained,  and 
count  Brown  entered  Provence  at  the  head  of  fil^y  thousand  men.  Advancing 
as  far  as  Draguignan^  he  laid  the  whole  country  under  contribution ;  while 
baron  Roth  invested  Antibesj  which  was  at  th6  same  time  boinbarded  by 
a  British  squadron,  under  vice-admiral  WecUey .  But  the  mareschal  de  Belle- 
isle,  a  man  fruitful  m  resources,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole 
science  of  war,  having  succeeded  Maillebois  in  the  command  of  the  French 
aimy«  so  effectually  cut  off  the  provisions  of  the  invaders,  and  otherwise 
harassed  them,  that  the  Austrian  general,  though  able,  active,  and  enterprising, 
iouad  himself  under  the  necessity  of  repassing  the  Var ;  and  the  siege  of  . 
Antibes  was  reliuqqished,  after  many  fruitless  efforts  both  by  sea  and  land; 
iheplace  being  gallantly  defended  by  the  chevalier  de  Sade. 

The  utter  failure  of  this  expedition  was  partly  owina  to  a  very  sin^ar; 
change  of  fortune  in  Italy.    The  inhabitants. of  Genoa,  driven  to  despaur  by 
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tte  omeiMM  of  Ae  Aottmns,  had  meo  aganist  their  coiiqaBiUfi,  tad  ex 
pelled,  them.  Though  degeneiate  even  to  a  ofoireih,  they  seemed  inepiiBd 
with  all  their  aaeient  spirit  of  libeity,  when  they  felt  the  galliiiy  fetters  of 
slavery,  and  resolved  to  attempt  the  reeovery  of  that  freedom  whieh  they  had 
wanted  vakrar  to  defend.  Secietty  enoooraged  in  thishold  poipose  by  some 
of  the  senators,  who  also  directed  their  measnres,  they  flew  to  aniis,.delcr- 
mined  to  perish  to  a  maut  rather  than  live  any  longer  in  sneh  a  emel  and 
ignominiOQs  servitode.  And  so  firm  was  their  perseverance  in  this  rew^ntion, 
and  so  vigorous  the  impnise  t^  which  they  weie  actuated,  that  the  matqois 
de  Botta,  after  having  sustained  great  loss,  in  a^variety  of  struggles,  and  been 
driven  from  every  important  po^  was  obliged  finally  to  evacuate  the  city. 
Nor  did  the  patnotie  zeal  of  the  Genoese  stop  here:  they  took,  the  most 
eflectaal  steps  for  their  future  security,  conscious  that  they  were  stiU  sur- 
rounded by  their  oppressors. 

'  The  naval  transactions  of  this  year  do  little  honour  to  the  British  flag. 
Nothing  of  any  iroportanoe  happened  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  East  In- 
dies,  commodore  Peyton^udio  commanded  six  stout  ships,  shamefully  de* 
clined  a  second  engagement  with  a  French  squadron  of  eqmd  or  inferior 
Ibree;  and  la  Bourdonnais,^the  French  commander,  in  consequence  of  Pey- 
ton's cowardice,  made  himself  master  of  the  English  settlement  at  MMbas, 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  No  event  of  any  consequence  happened  on  the 
coast  of  North  America,  though  the  campaign  in  that  quarter  seemed  big 
with  thcjmatest  revolutions* 

The  British  ministry,  encouraged  by  the  taking  of  Louisbqig;  and  the 
consequent  conquest  of  the  inland  of  Cape  Breton,  had  projected  the  reduc- 
tion of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada  or  New  France,  situated  on  the  river 
8t.  Lawrence,  and  accessible  to  ships  of  the  greatest  force.  Intelligence  to 
this  purpose  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  English  colonies 
in  North  America,  and  a  Iwdy  of  provincial  troops  were  raised,  in  order  to 
favour  the  attempt*  Biz  regiments  were  prepared  for  embarkation  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  every  thing  seemed  to  promise  success.  But  the  sailing  of  the 
fleet  an^  transports  was  postponed^  by  unaccountable  delays  till  the  season 
of  action  in  those  climates  waf  past.  A  new  direction  was  therefore  given 
to  the  enterprise,  that  the  armament  might  not  seem  altogether  useless  to 
the  nation.  A  descent  was  made  on  the  coast  of  France,  in  hopes  of  sur- 
prising Port  rOriedt,  the  repository  of  the  stores  belonging  to~  the  French  East 
India  company.  But  this  project  also  failed  $  thooi^  not  without  alarming 
the  enemy,  and  showing  the  possibility  of  hurtinr  France  in  her  very  vitals, 
by  means  of  such  an  armament,  if  well  appointed  and  vigorously  conducted. 
Lestock,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  did  not  property  second  the  efforts  of  the 
army ;  which,  being  besides  destitute  of  heavy  cannon,  could  make  noiaprea- 
sion  on  the  place.  (1) 

The  French  miscarried  in  an  enterprise  of  a  siniilar  nature,  and  of  oqual 
magnitude.  A  formidable  armament  w^  prepared  at  Brest  for  the  recovery 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  the  reduction  of  the  English  settlement  of  Annapolis. 
It  consisted  of  near  forty  ships  of  war,  eleven  of  which  were  of  the  line; 
two  artlllery'shipsr  and  fifty-six  transports,  laden  with  provirioos  and  military 
stores,  and  carrying  three  thousand  five  hundred  land-forces,  and  forty  thou- 
sand stand  of  small  arms,  for  the  use  of  the  Canadians  and  Indians  in  the 
French  interest,  who  were  escpected  to  co-operate  With  the  troops.  The  fieet 
sailed  in  June,  but  did  not  reach  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  tilt  the  begimunr 
of  September.  A  dreadful  mortality  prevailed  on  board  die  transports ;  and 
the  whole  fleet  was  attacked  by  nnious  and  repeated  storms*  and  either 
wre<^ed  or  dispeived.  D' Anville,  the  admiral,  made  his  way  with  a  few  ships 
to  Quebec  (  while  de  la  Jonquier,  who  oouNnanded  the  land-forces,  and  had 
boasted  that  he  would  tfubdue  all  the  English  settlements  on  the  continent  of 
America,  finding  his  men  reduced  to  a  handful,  returned  to  France  without 
attempting  any  thing.(9) 


(1)  0»iicte.«riafla,«oLlJc  AtfbB«t,voLii  (1)  MUloc.   Votakt. 
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Tlie  oomt  of  Vemdlles  having  discovered  a  seeming  desire'of  peacet  a  teon* 
fiesff  was  opened  at  Breda,  towuds  the  elose  of  the  campaign;  but  th^  French 
were  so^nsoleot  in  their  demands,  that  the  conferences  were  soon  broken  off 
and  1^1  parties  prepared  for  war  with  an  increase  of  vigour  and  animosity^ 
The  states-general,  who  had  hitherto  acted  a  shamefully  timid  and  disinge* 
noous  part,  more  hurtAil  than  benefi^cial  to  the  cause  they  pretended  to  aidt 
now  become  seriously  seiLsibiB  of  their  danger,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
a  closer  alliance  with  the  courts  of  London  and  Vienna,  or  of  throwing  them* 
s^ves  into  the  arms  of  France*  resolved  to  take  effectual*  measures  for  op-; 
posing  ]he  designs  of  that  powerful  and  ambitious  neighbour.  With  .this 
viewt  they  engaged  to  augment  their  quota  of  troops  in  the  Netherlands  to 
forty  thousand :  the  king  of  Great  Britain  agreed  to  furnish  an  equal  number  i 
andthe  empress-queen*  supported  by  British  money,  promtsed  to  send  sixty 
thousand  Austrians  to  act  in  eoi\junctiou  with  them.  Besides  this  grand 
army,  intended  to  set  bounds  to  the  conquests  of  Lewis  XV.,  an  army  of 
ninety  thousand  Austrians  and'  Piedmontese,  under  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
another  sovereign  in  British  pay,  was  to  enter  Provence,  while  a  smaller  body 
should  keep  the  king  of  Na|;^es  in  awe. 

litor  was  the  house  of  Bourbon  unprepared  for  such  a  competition;  The 
king  of  France  had  ordeoed  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  mea 
to  be  assembled  in  the  Netherlands ;  and,  in  order  to  give  greater  firmneso 
to  this  immense  force,  he  renewed  in  the  person  of  marescbal  Saxe  the  title 
of  maruduU  de  camp  getmraUt  which  bad  been  conferred  on  the  famous 
Turenne,  and  which  gave  him  a  superiority  over  all  the  mareschalaof  Prance, 
and  even  princes  of  the  blood.  The  Spanish  army  under  Don  Philip,  in  Savoy, 
was  cousiderably  atlgmented,  and  sixty  thousand  French  troops  were  appointed 
to  act  in  Provence.    A  final  trial  of  strength  seemed  resolved  on  by  all  parties. 

The  grand  army  of  the  confederates  took  the  field,  in  three  bodies,  towards 
the  end  of  March.  The.  duke  of  Oumberland,  with  the  British  troops,  Hano- 
verians, and  Hessians,  fixed  his  head-Hjuarters  at  I'ilberg,  in  Dutch  Brabant ; 
the  prince  of  Waldeck,  with  the  troops  of  the  states^geneml,  was  posted  at 
Breda;  and  mareschal  Bathiani  assembled  the  Avstrians  aiid  Bavarians  in 
the  oeighbouriiood  of  Venlo.  The  whole  army,  which  amounted  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twentr  thousand  men,  lay  inactive  for  six  weeks,  exposed  tp  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  almost  destitute  of  forage  and  provisions ;; 
while  mareschal  Saxe,  sensiUe  that  tiie  first  care  of  a  general  is  the  health 
of  his  soldiers,  kept  his  troops  warm  within  their  cantonments  at  Bruges, 
Antwerp,  and  Brussels,  furnished  with  plenty  of  every  thing,  and  under  no 
necessity  of  encounkeriag  unavailing  fatigues.  The  inactivity,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the  Dutch  and  Austrian  com- 
missaries, deprived  the  confederates  of  all  the  advantages  they  had  promised 
themselves  from  an  early  campaign,  besides  damping  the  ardour  of  the  troops^ 
and  weakening  them  by  sickness. 

Meanwhile,  mareschal  Saxe,  having  settled  with  the  French  ministry  the 
plan  of  operations,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  prodigious  army ;  and  im- 
mediately detached  eoant  Lowendahl^  with  twenty-seven  thousand  men  to 
invade  Dutch  Brabant.  At  the  Same  time,  the  French  minister  at  the  Hague 
presented  a  memorial  to  jthe  states,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  notifying, 
that  his  most  Christian  majesty,  in  thus  entering  the  territories  of  the  repub- 
lic (a  step  to  which  he  was  forced  by  the  necessity  of  war),  had  no  design  of 
coming  to  a  rupture  with  their  high-mightinesses.  He  meant  only  to  obviate 
the  danaerous  effecU  of  the  protection  they  afforded  to  the  troops  of  the 

ren  of  Hungary  and  the  king  of  England ;  that  he  had  accordingly  enjoined 
Commander  of  his  troope  to  observe  the  strictest  discipline,  and  on  noac- 
count  to  offer  any  disturbance  to  the  religioi^  government.  Or  commerce  q( 
the  republic.  And  he  concluded  with  deelarinff,  that  he  would  consider  the 
places  and  cotmtries  he  should  be  oUiged  to  t^e  possession  of  for  his  own 
security,  merely  as  a  pledge,  which  he  promised  to  restore,  as  soon  as  .the 
United  Provinces  should  give  convincing  proofs  that  they  ^ould  no  longer 
assist  the  enemies  of  his  crown. 
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While  tfae.stateB-generat  were  deliberating  on  Ihia  memorial,  which  was 
chiefly  intended  to  amuse  the  Dutch  populace,  Lowendahl  made  himself 
master  of  Sluys,  Sandburg,  Hulst,  and  man v  other  fortified  places  of  no  small 
importance ;  the  confederates*  though  reinforced  with  seven  thousand  British 
troops,  not  daring  to  oppose  his  progress.  They  were  obliged  by  their  posi- 
tion to  cover  Breda  and  Bois-le*duc ;  and  all  their  motions  were  jealously 
watched  bv-mareschal  SSaxe,  who  covered  AntweiD,  and  the  other  French  con« 
quests  in  the  Low  Countries,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.(l) 
Thus  secure,  Lowendahl  pushed  his  conijuests  in  Dutch  Brabant^  and  having 
taken  possession  of  Axel  and  Temeuse,  was  making  preparattOBB  for  a  de- 
scent upon  Zealand,  when  a  British  squadron  defeated  his  purpose,  and  a 
revolution  in  the  government  of  Holland  made  a  retreat  necessary. 

Struck  with  consternation  at  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  Provinces,  believing  themselves  betrayed  by  thebr  rulers, 
clamoured  loudly  against  the  ministry  of  the  republic.  The  nriends  of  the 
prince  tif  Orange  did  not  neglect  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  promoting 
his  interest.  They  encouraged  the  discontents  of  the  people ;  they  exagge- 
rated the  public  danger ;  th^y  reminded  their  countrymen  of  the  year  1672* 
when  Lewis  XIV.  was  at  the  gates  of  Amsteniam,  and  the  republic  was  saved 
by  the  election  of  a  litadtholder.  And  they  exhorted  their  fellow -citizens  to 
turn  their  eyes  on  William  Henry  Fhzo,  the  lineal  descendant  of  those 
heroes  who  Had  established  the  liberty  and.  independence  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces;, extolling  his  virtues  and  talents,  his  abuity,  generosity,  justice,  and 
unshakenloveof  his  country.    .    ^ 

Inflamed  by  such  representations,  and  their  apparently  desperate  situationt 
the  people  rose  in  many  plades,  and  compelled  their  magistrates  to  declare 
the  prince  of  Orange  stadtholder;  a  dignity  which  had  been  laid  aside  since 
the  death  of  William  III.  His  popularity  daily  increased ;  and  at  last,  after 
being  elected  by  several  particular  proNrinces,  be  was  iq)pointed,  in  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  ^he  states,  **  stadtholder,  captain-genei^  and  admir^-in- 
chief  of  all  the  United  Provinces*'' 

On  that  occasion,  douttt  Bentinck,  who  introduoed  the  new  stadtholder^  ad- 
dressed the  states-general  in  the  following  words  ^*  I  donbc  not  but  the 
prince  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you,  will  tread  in  the  steps  of  his  glo- 
rious ancestors ;  will  heartily  concur  with  us  in  delivering  from  danger  the 
republic'now  invaded,  and  preserve  us  from  the  y^eke  of  a  treacherous  and 
deceitful  neij^hbour,  who  makes,  a  jest  of  good  iaith,  honour,  and  the  most 
solemn  treaties.''(3) 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  revolution  to  the  eommon  cause  of  the  confe- 
derates soon  appeared  in  several  vigorous  measures.  The  states-general  im- 
mediately gave  orders,  that  ho  provisions  or  wariike  stores  should  be  export^ 
out  of  their  dominions,  except  for  the  Use  of  the  allied  army ;  that  a  fleet 
should  be  equipped,  and  the  militia  regularly  armed  and  disciplined.  They 
sent  agents  to  several  German  courts,  in  order  tp  treat  (i»  the  hire  of  "thirty 
thousand  additional  troops  to  their  army:  a  council  of  war  was  established, 
for  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  governors  who  had  given  up  the  fion- 
tier  towns ;  and  orders  were  isitued  for  commencing  hostilities  against  the 
subjects  of  France,  both  by  sea  and  land,  thou^  without  any  formal  decla- 
.  tation  of  war. 

During  all  these  transactions  the  duke  of  Camberhmd  lay  inactive,  over- 
awed by  the  superior  generalship,  rather  than  the  superior  foree,  of  the 
French  commanaer,  who  still  continued  to  watch  him.  At  length,  the  king 
of  France  arrived  at  Brussels,  and  it  was  resolved  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Maestricht.  With  that  view  raareschal  Saxe,  having  called  in  his  detach- 
ments, advanced  towards  Louvain ;  and  the  confederates^  perceiving  his  de- 
sign, endeavoured,  by  forced  marches,  to  get  possession  of  the  heights  of 
Herdeeren,  an  advantageous  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  threatened 
eity.    But  in  this  they  were  disappointed.    The  enemy  had  occupied  the  post 

(1)  Mm.  de.Saie.  (1)  CMAkoCSaiilisvtiL  Is.  . 
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before  their  arrival,  and  were  prenaring  to  msh  down  npon  them,  in  order  to 
get  between  their  mam  bo(|y  and  Maestricht,  by  turning  their  left  wing.  An 
engagement  was  now  become  unavoidable*  T^e  duke  of  Cumberland,  there- 
lore,  disposed  his  arm^  in  ord'r  of  battle,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  June ; 
and  very  judiciously  directed  pome  regiments  of  British  infantry,  during  the 
night,  to.  take  possession  of  th^  village  of  Yal  in  the  front  of  his  left  wing, 
which  extended' to  Wirle,  within  a  few  miles  of  IKaestricht,  and  was  com- 
posed of  English,  ^essians^  and  Hanoverians,  ^fhe  Austrians,  under  mare- 
Bchal  Bathiani,  who  lay  at  Bilsen,  composed  the  right  of  the  confederate  army , 
and  the  Dutch,  under  the  prince  of  Waldeck,  occupied  the  centre. 

Matters  being  thus  prepared^  both  armies  waited  with  impatience  the  ap^ 
proacb  of  morning.  As  soon  as  it  was  li^ht,  the  l*>ench  cavalry  made  a 
great  show  upon  the  heights  of  Herdeeren,  in  order  tp  conceal  the  motions 
of  their  infantry ;  which  appeared,  soon  aAer,  coming  down  into  the  plain, 
through  a  valley  between  the  hills  near  Rempert^  formed  in  a  vast  column;  of 
nine  or  ten  battalions  in  front,  und  as  many  deep,  and  bearing  directly  on  the 
villnge  of  Yal.  They  suffered  severely,  in  their  approach,  frOm<  the  artilliery 
of  tM  cpniederate^  *,  and  the  British  musketry  saluted  them  with  so  warm  a 
&re,  that  the  front  of  the  coluraii  was  broken  tod  dispersed.  Not  discouraged' 
by  this  repulse,  fresh  battalions  continued  to  advance  to  the  attack,  with  won- 
derful alacrity  and  perseverance;  so  that  the  British  troops  in  Yal,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  exhausted  with  fatigue,  were  at^Iast  obliged  to  eive 
way.  Being,  however,  opportunely  supported  by  three  fresh  regiments,  they 
recovered  their  footing  i;i  the  village,  and  drove  out  the  enemy  with  great 
slaughter.  The  battle  now  wore  so  favourable  an  aspect,  that  the  duke  -of 
Cumberland  ordered  the  action  to  be  made  general,  and  Victory  seemed 
ready  to  declare  for  the  confederatejB^  when  certain  unforeseen  circumstances 
disappointed  their  hopes. 

The  motion  of  the  Austrians  under  Bathiani,  on  the  right  wing  o(  the  allied 
army,  was  so  slow  as'  to  be  eqhal  to  an  almost  total  inaction  ;(1)  so  that  mare- 
aclial  Saxe,  apprehending  no  danger  from  that  quarter,  was  able  to  turn  the 
.whole  weight  of  the  French  army  against  the  village  of  Yal,  and  not  only 
finally  to  regain  possession  of  it,  after  it  had  been  three  times  lost  and  won, 
but  to  break  entirely  the  left  wing  of  the  confederates,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  duke  of  Cumberiand,  who  exerted  himself  with  great  courage, 
and  no  inconsiderable  share  of  conduct.  The  Dutch,  in  the  centre^  instead  of 
aupporting  the  broken  wing,  fell  .back  in  disorder,  and  overthrew,  in  thehr 
flight,  five  Austrian  battalions  that  were  advancing  slowly  t9  the  charge.  The 
French  followed  their  blow ;  and  having  totally  routed  the  centre,  ditided 
the  right  winff  of  the  allied  army  from  the  left.  At  this  dangerons  crisis, 
when  mareschal  Saxe  hoped  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  XY\^  confederates,  and 
even  to  make  the  duke  of  Cumberland  his  captive,  sir  John  Ligonier,  who 
commanded  the  British  cavalry,  rushed  at  the  head  of  three  reginiisnts  of 
dragoons,  and  some  sq\iadrons  of  heavy  horse,  ujpon  the  victorious  enemy. 
He  bore  down  every  thing  before  him ;  and  although  he  was  himself  tgJcen 
prisoner,  by  pursuing  too  far^  he  procnred  the  duke  of  Cumberland  time  te 
collect  his  scattered  forces,  and  to  retire  without  molestation  to  Maestricht. 
The  confederates  lost  about  five,  and  the  French  near  ten  thousand  men.(3) 

Such  was  the  obstinate  and  bloody,  but  partial,  battle  of  Yal,  or  Laffeldt,  in 
which  the  British  troops  distidguished  themselves  greatly;  and,  if  properly 
sdpported,  would  have  gained  a  complete  viptory.  Hence  the  bon  mot  Of. 
Lewis  XY.,  that  *<  the  English  not  only  p^id  all,  but  fouffht  all  I"— The  Action 
was  followed  by  no  important  consequences.  •  The  duke  of  Cumberland*  , 
having  reinforced  the  garrison  of  Maestricht,  passed  the  Maese,  in  the  neigh^ 

(1)  Tbb  inacUon  of  tbe  AaMriaii  feneral  is  iiOd  to  livre  been  oondoMd  br  Ui6  fbllowiat ckamttwiet.  . 
ir>n  the  eve  of  the  battle,  when  a  French  detachment  only  was  aujpposed  to  bBve  dccupieo  the  helfbtsof 
Herdeeren,  ntareecbal  Bathiani  asked  perminlon  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  attack  the  enemy  boAM 
lliey  w«re  reinforced,  dedarlnc  be  wuokl  mmmm  for  tbe  tftooem  of  the  eattrpriae.    Tbe  duke,  Inaiaad  o# 


•eeedlnis  to  ibe  proposal,  asked  him,  by  way  of  reply,  wlieie  be  abould  be  found,  in  case  be  was  waotad. 

'^  I  ahalt  always  be  found,'*  said  Bathiani,  '*  at  tbe  head  of  mytroopa  !'*  "  '-  "' 

(9)  Centifi.  of  Bapftn,  uU  aui^    Londoa  CfmtOU^  July  9^  1117. 
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booibood  of  that  city,  and  extended  his  ahny  toward^  Viat,  in  the  dotehy  of 
lamberg.  The  French  army  remained  at  Tongi^^s,  n^xir  the  field  of  (battle ; 
and  mareschal  Saze,  sifter  amusing  the  bonfederatea  for  a  while,  ^ith  Tanooa 
and  contracting  movements^  suddenly  detaehed  count  Lowendahl,  with  thirtjr 
thousand  men,  to  invest  BergenM»»Zoojn,  the  strongest  fortification  In  Dutch 
Brahant,  and  the  favourite  work  of  the  famous  Oohom. . 

This  place  had  never  been  taken,  and  was  generally  deemed  impregnable; 
as^  besides  its  great  natural  and  artificial  strength,  it  can  at  all  times  be  sap- 
plied  with  ammunition  and  provisions,  in  spite  of  the  besiegen,  by  means  of 
two  canals,  called  the  old  and  new  harboor,  which  communicate  with  the 
Scfieldt,  and  are  navigable  every  tide..  It  was  defended  bv  a  garrison  of  three 
thousand  men,  under  the  pince  of  Hesse  Philipstal,  when  Lowendahl  sat 
down  before  it ;  and  the  pnnce  of  Saxe  Hildburghausen,  who  was  sent  to  its 
relief^  ^with  an  army  of  twenty  battalions  and  fourteen  squadrons,  took  pos- 
session of  the  lines  belonging  to  the  fortification,  and  from  which  the  garri- 
son could  be  reinforced  on  the  shortest  notice.  As  soon  as  the  trenches  were 
opened,  old  baron  Cronstrom,  governor  of  Dntch  Brabant,  assumed  the  com- 
mand in  the  town,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  most  vigorous  defence. 
Meanwhile,  Lowendah)  conducted  his  operations  with  great  judgment  and 
spirit ;  and  although  he  lost  a  number  of  men,  in  his  approachea,  by  the  warm 
and  linremitting  fire  of  the  garrison,  he  was  so  eflSdctually  and  speedily  rei»> 
forced,  by  detashments  of  the  army  under  mareschal  Saze,  that  he  began 
very  early  io  have  hopes  of  success.  He  was  even  attempting  to  storm  two 
•  of  the  efforts,  when  lord  John  Murray's  regiment  of  Scottish  Highlanders^ 
by  a  desperate  sally,  beat  off  the  assailants, -and  burned  som^  of  their  principal 
batteries.  Other  sallies  were  made  with  effect ;  mmes  were  sprung  on  both 
sides,  and  «very  instrument  of  destruction  employed  for  the  qiace  of  six 
weeks  after  this  repulse.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  fire  and  smoke;  nothing 
beard  but  the  perpetual  roar  of  bonUis  and  cai^non ;  4ie  town  was  laid  in 
ashe»— the  trenches  were  filled  with  carnage ! — ^And  the  fate  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  on  which  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed,  seemed  still  doubtful,  as 
the  works  were  yet  in  a  great  measure  entire,  when  Lowendahl  kNddly  car- 
ried it  by  assault. 

That  experienced  general,  and  great  master  in  the  art  of  reducing  fbrtified 
places,  having  observed  a  ravelin  and  two  bastions  somewhat  damaged,  re- 
solved to  storm  all  three  at  once.  As  the  breaches  were  not  such  as  could 
be  deemed  practicable,  the  governor  had  taken  no  precaution  against  an  as- 
sault :  and  that  very  circumstance  induced  Lowendahl,  presuming  on  such 
negligence,  to  hazard  the  attempt.  He  accordingly  assembled  his  troops  in  the 
dead  of  night ;  when  theordinaiy  sentinels  were  only  on  dutvv  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  garrison  was  buried  in  security  and  repose.  The  assanlt  was 
made  at  four  in  the  morning,  by  the  French  grenadiers,  who  threw  themselves 
hito  the  fosse,  mounted  the  breaches,  forced  open  a  sallV-port,  and  entered 
the  place  almost  without  resistance.  The  Highlanders,  however,  assembled 
m  the  maricet^i^lace,  and  fought  like  furies,  till  two-thirds  of  them  were  cut  in 
pieces*  But  that  was  the  only  opposition  the  assailant  met  with.  The 
troops  in  the  lines  instantly  disappeared ;  all  the  forts  fai  the  neighbourhood 
surrendered.;  and  the  French  became  masten  of  the  whole  navigation  of  the 
8cheldt.(l)  • 

The  news  of  this  event  occasioned  great  surprise  at  London,  and  threw 
die  United  Provinces  into  the  utmost  consternation.  The  joy  of  the  French 
was  proportionally  great.  Lewis  XV^  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  the 
takrog  of  Bergen-op*Zoom,  than  he  promoted  count  Lowendahl  to  the  rank 
of  a  mareschal  of  France ;  and  having  appointed  count  Saxe  governor  of  the 
conquered  Netherlands,  he  retui^ed  in  triumph  to  YereaiUes.  **  The  peace," 
said  the  penetrating  and  victorious  ^vemor,  ^  lies  in  Maestricht  !*'(d)— But 
the  siege  of  that  important  place  bemg  reserved  for  next  campaign,  both  the 
French  and  the  allies  went  into  winter-quarters,  without  engaging  in  any  new 
enterprise. 

(l)VoUalie.    HUhM.   BmcKkuu  0*)  .MtahSeSue 
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Fortunately  for  the  confederates,  the  French  were  not  equally  tiicceesfdl 
on  the  frontiers  of  Italy  daring  this  campaign  ;*  although  the  mareschalx  de 
Belldsler  early  in  the  season,  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
in  Provence,  which  threatened  to  carry  every  thin|f  before  it.  He  passed  the 
Var,  in  the  iponth  of  April,  and  took  possession  of  Nice.  He  reduced  Mont- 
alban.  Villa  Franca,  and  Ventimiglia  almost  without  resistance,  and  obliged 
the  AustrianS,  under  count  Brown,  to  retire  towards  Finale  and  Savona.  Nor 
were  these  the  most  important  consequences  of  his  expedition. 

The  court  of  Vienna,  enraged  at  the  revolt  of  the  Genoese,  was  resolved 
to  reduce  them  again  to  subjection,  and  severely  to  chastise  the  capital  of  the 
republic.  Count  Schuylemberg,  who  had  succeeded  the  marquis  die  Botta  in 
the  chief  command  of  Italy,  was  accordingly  ordered  to  invest  Genoa,  with  a 
powerful  army  of  Austrians  and  Piedmontese.  Meanwhile,  the  king  of  France, 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  that  city  to  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
had  remitted  large  sums,  in  order  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  put  it  in  a  pos- 
ture, of  defence ;  iind, besides  engineers  and  officers  to  discipline  the  troops  of 
the  republic,  he  sent  thither  a  body  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  under 
the  duke  de  Boufflers,  for  the  greater  security  of  the  place,  and  to  animate  the 
Genoese  to  a  bold  resistance.  The  design  took  effect.  The  citizens  of 
Genoa  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  again  submit  to  the  Austrians.  But  the 
force  sent  against  them  made  their  fate  very  doubtful. 

Schuylemberg  assembled  his  army  in  the  dutcby  of  Milan,  in  the  month  of 
January ;  and  having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Bochetta,  entered  the  territo- 
ries of  Genoa,  and  appeared  befbre  the  capital  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
men.  As  the  inhabitants  obstinately  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  even 
treated  with  derision  the  proposal  made  them  of  submitting  to  the  clemency 
of  the  court  of  Vienna,  the  place  was  regulaHy  invested ;  and  although  the 
Genoese  behaved  with  great  spirit  in  several  sallies,  animated  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  French  troopa  under  the  duke  of  Boufflers,  the  Austrian  general 
conducted  iiis  operations  with  so  much  skilly  vigour,  and  intrepidity,  that  be 
roust  at  last  have  aceomplished  his  enterprise,  had  not  his  attention  been 
diverted  to  another  quarter.  Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  mareschal  de 
Belleisle,  the  king  or  Sardinia  and  count  Brown  repreaented  to  Schuylemberg 
the  necessity  of  raising  the  siege  of  Genoa,  in  order  to  cover  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy.  He  accoraingly  £ew  off  his  army,  and  Joined  his  Sardinian 
majesty,  to  the  great  Joy  of  the  Genoese ;  who,  in  revenge  of  the  injuries 
they  had  suffered,  ravaged  the  dutchids  of  Parma  md  Placenza.<l) 

The  apprehensions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  for  his  hereditary  dominions 
were  by  no  means  groundless,  while  the  mareschal  de  Belleisle  lay  at  Ven- 
timiglia, his  brother,  the  chevalier,  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Piedmont,  by 
the  way  of  Dauphiny,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  French  and  Spaniards, 
emulous  of  glory  under  so  gallant  a  leader.  When  he  arrived  at  the  pass  of 
Exilles,  a  strong  post  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Dona,  fie  found  fourteen 
battalions  of  Piedmontese  and  Austrians  waiting  for  him,  behind  ramparts  of 
wood  and  stone,  lined  with  artillery :  and  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were 
secured  by  detachments  of  the  same  troops.  Not  discouraged  by  these  ob- 
stacles, Belleisle  attacked  the  Piedmontese  intrenchments  with  great  intre- 
pidity. But  he  was  repulsed  with  loss  in  three  successive  assaults;  and 
neing  determined  to  perish  rather  than  survive  a  miscarriage,  he  seized  a  pair 
of  colours,  and  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  through  an  incessant 
iSre,  planted  them  with  his  own  hand  on  the  enemy's  battlements.(3)  At  that 
instant  he  fell  dead,  having  received  the  thrust  of  a  bayonet  and  two  musket- 
balls  in  his  body.  Many  other  officers  of  distinction  were  killed ;  and  the 
survivors,  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  of  thelir  brave  commander,  retired  with 
precipitation,  leaving  behind  them  ibont  five  thousand  slain* 

<l)  llhK. M  N(MllIei,lom  It.    Cbncte.  ofBaplii,  vol.  ii.^  .  ^  ..        .. 

(S^  Voluira  rapnMDik  the  cbenMer  de  BeUeUe  ee  atiemplliif  to  pnU  up  Uie  pelWwdee  with  Mi jcjA, 
•Iter  heinf  woonded  In  hodi  anoi.  Thte  to  a  perfectly  ludicrona  Unajre:  and  admitting  Uie  aauttied  iaet 
tahetnie,anerl]rlnooiielflWitwiUiUie  dignity  of  btotory.  But  ft  It  by  90.  meani  uoeonaoo,  enn  wtth 
Uw  hMt  French  wrlMiB,  10  tiilia  iMghiar  when  UMy  MMBpt  the  enhitme. 

Voik  II.— <3^  g 
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The  mareschal  de  Belleisle  was  no  ijooner  informed  of  hif  biothei^s  fate^ 
than  he  retreated  towards  the  Yar,  in  order  to  join  the  unfortunate  army  from 
Exilles.  About  the  same  time,,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  having  assemUed  an 
army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  threatened  Dauphiny  with  an  invasion.  But 
excessive  rains  prevented  the  execution  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  campaign 
was  closed  without  any  oQier  memorable  event. 

The  naval  transactions  6f  this  year  were  more  favourable  to  Great  Britain 
than  those  of  ^any  other  during-the  war.  Her  success  was  great  almost  be^ 
yond  example ;  but  more  advantageous  than  glorious,  as  she  had  a  manifest 
superiority  of  fonse  in  every  en^gement*  The  English  fleet  under  the  ad- 
mirals Anson  and  Warren,  consisting  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  three  ships 
of  fifty,  and  ohe*  of  forty  guns,  fell  in  with  a  French  fleet  of  six  sail  of  the . 
line,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  off  Cape  Finisterre.  The  iPrench  fleet  was 
commanded  by  the  marquis  de  la  Jonquire  and  Mons.  St.  George,  having 
under  their  convoy  thirty  ships  laden  with  stores  and  merchandise,  bound 
for  America  and  tl^e  East  Indies.  The  battle  began  about  foiir  in  the  after- 
noon: and  although  the  French  seamen  and  commanders  behaved  with  sin- 
gular courage,  and  discovered  no  wknt  Of  conduct,  six  ships  of  war  and  four 
armed  East  Indiamen  were  taken.  (1)  About  six  weeks  after  this  engage- 
ment, and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  commodore  Fox  fell  in  with  a  Qeei  of 
merchantmen,  from  St.  Domingo,  laden  with  the  rich  productions  of  that 
fertile  island,  and  took  forty-six  of  them. 

Admiral  Hawke  was  no  less  successful.  He  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  with  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  to  intercept  a  fleet  of 
French  merchantmen  bound  for  the  West  Indies:  He  cruised  for  some  time 
off*  the  coast  of  Brittany ;  and  at  last  the  French  fleet  sailed  from  the  isle  of 
Aix,  under  convoy  of  nine  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  commanded  by 
Mons.  de  Letendeur.  On^  the  14th  of  October,  the  two  sqtiadrons  came 
within  sight  of  each  other,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  in  the  latitude  of 
Belleisle.  By  noon  both  were  engaged.  The  battle  laisted  till  night,  whed 
six  French  ships  of  the  line  had  struck  to  tjie  British  flag. (2)  The  rest  es-' 
oaped  under  cover  of  the  darkness ;  having  all  maintained,  with  gpreat  obsti- 
nacy>  a  gallant  but  unequal  fight. 

These  naval  victories,  which  in  a  manner  annihilated  the  French  fleet,  and 
the  sailing  of  admiral  Boscawen,  with  a  strong  squadron  and  a  considerable 
body  of  land-forces,  for  the  East  Indies,  where  it  was  conjectured  he  would 
not  only  recover  Madras  but  reduce  Pondicherry,  disposed  Lewis  XV.  seri- 
ously to  think  of  peace,  and  even  to  listen  to  moderate  terms,  notwithstanding 
the  great  superiority  of  his  arms  in  the  Low  Countries.  Other  causes  con^ 
spired  to  thei  same  effect.  His  finances  were  almost  exhausted ;  the  trade 
of  hi^  subjects  was  utterly  ruined :  and  he  could  no  longer  depend  upon  sup- 
plies from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  the  present  low  state  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  navy.  The  success  of  his  arms  in  Italy  had  fdlen  infi- 
nitely short  of  his  expectation ;  and  the  republic  of  Genoa,  though  a  neces« 
sary,  was  become  an  expensive  ally.  His  views  had  been  totally  defeated  in 
Germany,  by  the  elevation  of  the  grand-duke  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  the 
subsequent  pacification  between  the  houses  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Branden- 
burg; He  was  still  victorious  in  the  Netherlands :  but  the  election  of  a 
stadtholder,  by  uniting  the  force  of  the  states-gene rnl  against  him,  left  little 
hopes  of  future  conqaests  in  that  quarter;  especially  as  the  British  parlia- 
ment, whose  resources  were  yet  copious,  and  whose  liberality  seemed  to 
know  no  bounds;  had  enabled  their  sovereign  to  concfude  »  subsidiary  treaty 
with  the  empress  of  Russia,  who  engaged  to  hold  m  readiness  an  army  of 
Ifairnr  thousand  men,  and  forty  galleys,  to  be  employed  in  the  serviee  of  the 
confederates,  on  the  first  requisition. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  king  of  France  made  advances 
towards  an  accommodation  both  at  London  and  the  Hague ;  and  all  parties, 
the  subsidia^  powers  excepted,  being  heartily  tired  of  the  war,  it  was  agreed 

0}Loiid.Oai((e,llajl8,l74X    Cnil^  of  RiqplB,  v6L  is.  (8)  Load.  Ottfltt,  Od.  98,  ITHT 
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to  open  a  new  con^Tesa  atAixla^OhapeUe*  as  8oena»the  plenipojUmtiairiet 
could  receive  their  initroctions. 

In  the  mean  time,  vigorous  preparations  for  war  m&re  made  in  every 
quarter;  but  the  preliminaries  of  a  general  pacification  were  signed  at  Aix- 
la^Chapelle,  and  a  cessation  of  arms  took  place^  before  any  enterprise  of  oon« 
seqaence  was  uadertaken^  except  the  sieg-e  of  Maestricht.  Mareschal  Saxe 
invested  that  important  place  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  he  concerted 
his  measures  with  so  much  judgment,  that  Lowendahl  was  enabled  to  carry 
on  his  operations  without  interruption,  though  the  army  of  the  confederates 
under  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
men,  lay  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  town  was  defended  by 
twenty«four  battalions  of  Dutch  and  Austrian  troops  commandjsd  by  baron 
d^Aylva,  who  opposed  the  besiegers  with  great  skill  and  resolution^  They 
prosecuted  their  approaches,  however,  with  incredible  ardour ;  and  efifectedy 
at  last,  a  lodgement  in  the  covered  way,  after  an  obstinate  dispute,  in  whi6h 
they  lost  two  thousand  of  their  best  troops.  But  they  were  dislodged  next 
day,  by  the  gallantry  of  the  garrison,  which  acquired  fresh  courage  frpm  this 
success. 

Such  was  the  doubtful,  and  even  unfavourable  state  of  the  siege  of  Maes« 
tricht,  when  intelTigenoe  arrived  of  the  signing  of  the  preliminaries,  and 
orders  for  a  cessation  of  arms.  Yet  was  it  agreed  by  the  plenipotentiaries, 
**  that  for  the  glory  of  the  arms  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,"  the  place 
should  be  immediately  surrendered  to  his  general,  but  restored,  on  the  con* 
elusion  ofthe  peace,  with  all  its  magazines  and  artillery.  Mareschal  Saxe 
accordingly  took  possession  of  Maestricht,  while  the  garrison  marched  out 
with  the  custoihaiy  honours  of  warl 

'  But  although  the  negotiation  was  thus  far  advanced  in  the  beginning  of 
summer^  so  many  were  the  difficulties  started  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
different  powers,  that  it  w^s  the  month  of  October  before  matters  could  be 
finally  settled.  Meanwhile,  hostilities  were  carried  on  botli  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies ;  but  no  memorable  event  took  place.  Admiral  Boscawen  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  French  settlement  of  Pondicherry,  on  the  coast 
of  CoTomandel ;  and  admiral  Knowles,  in  an  atta6k  upon  St.  Jago  de  Cuba* 
Knowles,  however,  took  Pbrt  Lewis,  on  the  south  side  of  Hispaniola,  and 
demolished  the  fortifications.  (1)  He  also  defeated,  off  the  Havana,  a  Spa- 
nish  squadron  of  equal  force  with  his  own,  and  took  one  ship  of  the  line.  At 
length  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed,  and  hostilities  ceased  in  all  quarters. 

This  treaty  had  for  its  basis  a  general  confirmation  of  all  preceding  trea- 
ties, from  that  of  Westphalia  downward;  and  for  its  immediate  object,  as 
the  means  of  a  general  pacification,  a  mutual  restitution  of  all  domjtiests 
made  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  with  a  release  of  prisoners  without 
ransom.  The  principal  stipulations  provide.  That  the  dutchies  of  Parma, 
Placenza,  and  Guastalla,  shall  be  ceded,  as  a  sovereignty,  to  the  infant  Don 
Philip,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  (but  it  was  also  stipulated,  that,  in 
case  ne  or  his  descendants  shall  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spain  or  that  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  or  die  without  male  issue,  those  territories  shall  i^turn  to  the 
present  possessors,  the  empriess-queen  of  Hungary  and  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
oj  their  descendants) ;  that  the  subjects  of  his  Brittanic  majesty  shall  enjoy 
the  assiento  contract,  with  the  privilege  of  the  annual  ship,  during  the 
reversionary  term  of  four  yeari,  which  has  been  suspended  by  the  war  (but 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  ri^t  of  English  ships  to  navi^rate  the  American 
seas  without  being  subject  to  search,  though  the  indignation  occasioned  by 
the  violation  of  that  contested  right  had  solely  given  rise  to  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain) :  that  all  the  contracting  povvers  shall  guarantee 
tp  his.  Prussian  majesty  the  dutehy  of  Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  as  he 
BOW  possesses  them :  and  that  such  of  the  same  powers  as  have  guaranteed 
the  pragmatic  sanction  of  the  emperor  Chiles  VI.,  for  securing  to  his 
daognter,  the  present  empress-queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  undi«  . 

a)  Cntin.  of  KiplA  vol  fi. 
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Tided  f  ueceuion  of  the  house  of  Austria,  shall  renew  their  engageipeots  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  with  the  exception  of  the  cessions  made  by  this 
and  former  treatie8.(I) 

Such  was  the  peace  of  Aix*la-Chapelle,  which  has  beeh  so  generally  and 
so  unjustly  censured  by  English  writers,  who  ought  rather  to  mive  tensured 
the  wanton  war,  and  the  wasteful  and  unskiKui  manner  of  conducting  it. 
The  peace  was  as  good  as  the  confederates  had  any  right  to  expect.  ^  They 
had  been,  upon  tne  whole,  exceedin^y  unfortunate.  They  had  never 
hazarded  a  battle,  in  the  Netlierlands,  without  sustaining  a  defeat;  and  there 
was  no  prospect  of  their  being  more  successful,  had  uiev  even  been  rein* 
forced  with  the  thirtjr  thousand  Russians  hired,  while  the  same  ffenends 
commanded  on  both  sides.  But  matters  were  so  ill  managed,  that  the  Rus* 
sians  could  not  have  joined  them  till  (he  season  of  action  would  have  been 
nearly  over ;  and  had  they  been  ready  more  early,  it  is  believed  that  the  king 
of  Prussia  would  have  interposed,  from  a  jealousy  of  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  on  whose  embarrassments  he  depended  for  the 
quiet  possession  of  his  conquests.  The  resources  of  FrafUoe  were  indeed 
nearly  exhausted : — ^her  navy  was  destroyed  t  and  Lewis  XV.  made  sacri* 
fices  proportioned  to  his  necessities.  But  great  as  his  necessities  were,  he 
could  have  continued  the  war  another  year ;  and  the  progress  of  his  arms 
during  one  campaign,  it  was  feared,  might  awe  the  Dutch  into  submission. 
A  confederacy,  always  ill  combined|  would  have  been  broken  to  pieces ;  and 
the  hostile  powers,  left  separately  at  the  mercy  of  the  house  of  BpurtK>n» 
must  have  acceded  to  worse  conditions;  or  England  must  have  hired  new 
armies  of  mercenaries,  to  continue  a  ruinous  continental  war,  in  which  she 
had  properly  no  interest 

But  although  the  treaty  of  Aix-la*Chapelle,  all  circumstances  considered, 
cannot  be  deemed  unfavourable  to  the  confederates,  or  by  any  means  an 
ill-timed  measure,  it  must  be  lamented  that  it  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  such  a  long  and  fruitless  war— of  a  war,  singular  in  the  annals  of  mankind  ; 
by  which,  after  a  prodigious  destruction  of  the  human  species,  and  a  variety  of 
turns  of  fortune,  all  parties  (the  king  of  Prussia  excepted,  whose  selfish  ^d  tenr* 
porizing  policy  it  is  impossible  to  justify)  may  be  said  to  have  been  loser8.(3) 

This  reflection  more  particularly  strikes  us,  in  contemplating  the  infa* 
tuation  of  France  and  Great  Britain :  of  the  former,  in  lavishing  such  « 
quantity  of  blood  and  treasure,  in  order  to  give  an^  emperor  to  Germany  ; 
and  of  the  latter,  in  neglecting  her  most  essential  interests,  in  withdrawing 
her  attention  from  Spanish  America,  and  lioading  her  subjects  with  an 
immense  public  debt,  in  order  to  preserve  entire  the  succession  of  the  honse 
of  Austria !  but  moie  especiallv  the  fpUy  of  both  in  continuing  the  war,  for 
several  years  after  the  object  of  it  was  lost  on  ooe  side,  and  attained  on  the 
other.  Nor  can  we,  as  Englishmen,  in  taking  such  a  survey,  help  looking 
back,  with  peculiar  regret^  to  the  peacefid  administration  of  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole ;  when  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  flourished  to 
so  high  a  deffree,that  the  balance  of  trade  in  heriavour  amounted^  on  an 
average,  to  the  imihen^  sum  of  four  millions  sterling  annually.(3) 

Let  us  not,  however,  my  dear  Philip,  dwell  wholly  on  t)ie  dark  side  of  the 
picture.  So  great  an  inpux  of  wealth,  without  any  extraordinasy  expendi* 
ture,  or  call  to  bold  enterprise,  must,  soon  have  pn^uced  a  total  dissokition 
of  manners ;  and  the  British  nation,  overwhelmed  with  luxury  and  eflfemi* 
nacy,  might  have  sunk  into  an  early  decline.  The  martial  spiril,.  which 
seemed  to  languish  for  want  of  exercise.  Was  revived  by  the  wan  The  Eng^ 
lish  navy,  whicti  had  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  was  restored,  aisd  that  of 


8)  Artieht  •f  Ftme$,    ConU:  of  Rapin,  toL  Ix. 
)  The  teaiOTiMt  pmcuced  for  l>r>n  •*»-*"    •-  «- 
juperor  Charks  VL,  ir  the  hoiue  of  Boui 
Uiei  it  could  not,  It  wee  »  very  Inadoquat 
Swt  hnoM,  by  tand  and  Mft,  dartnf  the  c 
and  ■ome  eemiam  made  to  Mm,  wie  a  I 


_;  The  eeCUemeiit  pmcuced  for  Don  Philip  In  haly  might  ba^e  been  obtained  on  the  death  of  th* 
auperor  Charke  VL,  ir  the  hoiue  of  Bourbon  had  confined  lu  vlewe  merely  lo  that  objaa ;  and  admiiUaf 
■  quate  equivalent  for  the  expemei  and  Hmea  of  the  two  branehea  of 
he  coune  of  the  war.    The  king  of  Sardinia,  afler  all  hie  enbaidlei^ 
I  eemiam  made  to  Mm,  wae  a  loeer;  and  the  qneen  of  <BmigEry  eoold  have  dletaied  beuer  eoo. 
dltkNM  in  1749,  when  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Bohemia;  than  she  at  last  acceded  to.    Even  the  kmg 
af  PniMla  obtained  ao  mora  than  waa  ceded  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Bieilawi  concluded  the  aa«e  ««ar: 
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Fnoee  roiaed.  This  last  advantftge  was,  in  itself,  worth  many  miUions  of 
treasure :  and  it  was  ^ventuaHy  produdtive  of  a  multitude  of  beneficial  eon> 
•eqiiences.  A  desire  of  ve-establishii^  their  marine  was  one  of  the  chief 
motives  that  induced  the  French minisuy  to  grant suchiavouraUe  conditions 
to  the  cbnfedeiates  at  Aix-la*Chapelle;  they  havine  already  formed  the 
design,  as  will  afterward  more  fully  ufpetn^  of  extending, their  settlements 
both  in  Ametiea  and  the  East  Indies 


LETTER  XXXL 

#Vimc8,  Sjpauh  ond  Chrtai  Britain,  from  ike  Peace  of  Aix4a4I!hapette  to  the 
Reneam  ofJUottHiiiet  m,1755,  wUk  a  general  Vieaoffikt  Disputes  intheEoM 
hdietf  ma  apartiaUar  Account  of  the  Riee  <^  the  fVar  in  Afherica. 

Tbc  few  years  of  peace  that  followed  the  treaty  of  Aix4a-Chapelle  were 
the  most  prosperous  and  happy  that  Europe  had  ever  known.  Arts  and 
letters  were  successfully  cultivated ;  manufacture  and  commerce  flourished: 
society  was  highly  polished ;  and  the  intercourse  of  mankind,  of  nations  and 
of  raiiks,  was  rendered  more  facile  and  general  than  in  any  former  period, 
by  means  of  new  roads;  new  vehicles,  and  new  amusements.  This  was 
more  especially  the  case  in  France  and  England,  and  between  the  people  of 
the  two  rival  kingdoms ;  who,  forgetting  past  animosities,  seemed  only  to 
contend  for  pre-eminence  in  gayety,  refinement,  and  mutual  civilities. 

That  harmony,  however,  was  distoibed  for  a  time,  by  alarming  tumults  in 
Englahd,  and  by  a  violent  dispute  between  the  der^  and  the  parliaments  cd 
Fnmce,  which  threatened  a  rebellion  in  the  two  kmgdoms.  But  both  sub- 
sided without  any  important  or  lasting  consequence.  The  first  were  the 
effects  of  the  wantonness  of  the  common  people  of  England,  rioting  in  opu* 
lence  and  plenty,  and  not  sufficiently  restramed  hy  a  regular  ponce:  the 
second,  the  indication  of  a  risinff  spirit  of  liberty  among  the  more  enlightened 
partvof  the  French  laity ;  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  progress  of  society,  where  the  particulars  of  the  dispute  will  be 
mentioned.(l)  Meanwhile,  the  two  governments  turned  on  one  another  a 
watchful  eye ;  anda  long  season  of  tranquillity  was  expected  from  the  awe 
with  which  one  half  of  Europe  seemed  to  mspire  the  other. 

The  French  ministry  had  formed  the  plan  of  dispossessing  the  English  of 
their  principal  settlemenU  both  in  America  and  the  East  Indies,  or  at  least 
of  considerably  extending  their  own  (as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  hint), 
when  they  concluded  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Ohapelle.  In  these  ambitious 
projects  they  were  encouraged  by  two  able  and  enterprising  men ;  by  la  Ga^ 
ussoniere,  governor  of  Canada,  and  M.  Dupleix,  governor  of  Pondicherry. 
But  in  order  to  ensure  success  in  such  distant  expeditions,  it  was  necessary 
for  France  to  restore  her  marine,  aAd  even  to  raise  it,  if  i>08sible,  to  a  supe^ 
riority  over  that  df  Great  Britain.  With  this  view,  prodigious  efibrts  were 
made:  naval  stores  were  imported  from  all  the  northern  kingdoms ;  a  great 
number  of  ships  were  built  at  Brest  and  Toulon ;  and  contracts  were  entered 
into  with  different  companies  in  Sweden,  for  building  eighteen  sail  of  the  line* 

But  nothing  is  attended  with  so  much  expense  as  the  raisuig  or  restoring 
a  navy«  Hie  French  finances,  though  recruiting  fast,  were  not  equal  to  the 
extraordinary  drain.  Repeated  attempts  were  therefore  made,  by  the  lead- 
ing men  in  France,  to  engage  the  court  of  Spain,  whose  American  treasures 
were  now  got  home  in  safety,  to  enter  into  their  ambitious  views ;  and  pro- 
posals for  a  family-compact,  such  as  has  since  been  formed,  were  exhibited 
to  the  Spanish  ministry,  in  1763,  by  the  duke  de  Duras,  the  French  ambas*  ^ 
sador  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  under  the  direction  of  the  duke  de  NoaiHes. 

When  the  duke  de  Duras  insisted  on  the  importance' of  a  union  between 

a)BMUt.XZXVL 
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fhe  two  erownB,  he  wa«  told  that  such  a  onion  was  already  eatabUahed  by 
the  treaty  of  FootainH>leao;  an  irrevocable  family-compact,  and  to  perfect 
which  it  waa  only  neoesMry  to  cut  off  what  related  to  last  war.  The  dufca 
de  Dnraa  waa  ignorant  such  a  treaty -existed,  and  St.  Contest,  the  Freodi 
minister  for  foreigti  ai&irs,  seemed  inclined  to  keep  him  in'  the  dark ;  but 
the  duke  de  Noaulea  furnished  him  with  a  copy  of  it,  accompanied  with  ob- 
servations, which  may  be  considered  as  the  basis  of.  that  formidable  family- 
compact  which  was  afterward  concluded.  He  maintained,  tint  the  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau,  almost  all  the  articles  of  which  related  to  the  late  war,  and 
the  execution  of  which,  in  many  particulars  (such  as  the  recovery  of  the 
island  of  Minorca  and  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  to  8pain\  had  been  rendered 
impossible  by  cireumstances,  was  in  a  manner  annulled  oy  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle ;  that  a  tme  family-compact,  such  as  it  was  equaUy  the  interest 
of  FrsDce  and  Spain  to  contract  for  their  mutual  advantage,  which  should 
have  for  its  objects  the  securing  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  on 
the  two  thrones,  and  the  preservation  of  their  dominions ;  the  glory  and  greats 
ness  of  both  kingdoms ;  ou|^t  not  only  to  be  irrevocable,  but  independent 
of  time  and  circumstances;  to  be  aflfected  neither  by  peace  nor  war.(l) 

All  the  French  intrigues,  however,  were  defeated  by  the.  penetration,  vigi- 
lance, and  address  of  Mr.  Keene,  the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  supported 
by  the  credit  of  the  judicious  and  intelligent  Mr.  Wall,  a  gentleman  of  Irish 
extraction,  who  had  long  resided  zfl  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  by  the  still  more  powerful  influence  of  Farinelli  the  famous  Italian 
singer,  who  entirely  governed  the  queen,  a  princesji  of  Portugal,  whose  as- 
cendant over  her  huAiand  was  absolute  and  uncontrollable. (3) 
.  The  naturally  pacific  Ferdinand,  though  well  affected  towards  the  elder 
branch  of  his  family,  was  thus  induced  to  disrej^ard  aU  the  8|dendid  allure- 
ments of  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  all  insinuations  to  the  disadvantage  of 
that  of  Great  Britain,  as  insidious  attempts  to  drag  him  into  a  new  war.  In 
answer  to  a  memorial  presented  by  the  French  ambassador,  in  1754,  on  the 
subject  of  the  family-compact,  and  accompanied  with  a  letter,  in  which  Lewis 
XV.  mentions  the  patience,  beyond  measure,  with  which  he  had  suffered  the 
unjust  proceedings  of  England  for  four  years,  the  Catholic  king  declared, 
that  he  was  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  harmony  between  the  two 
crowns,  and  between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  but  having 
always  an  eye  to  the  general  tr^quillity  of  Europe,  and  the  jealousy  which  a 
formal  compact  would  excite,  he  thought  it  the  interest  of  the  two  monarchies 
to  avoid  such  a  measure ;  and  that  the  difference  with  England  would  be 
better  composed,  through  the  mediation  of  the  allied  powers,  than  by  a 
threatening  league.(3) 

Withdrawing  his  heart  wholly  from  ambition,  the  Spanish  monarch  there- 
fore placed  all  his  glory  in  reviving  commerce,  and  encouragpng  arts  and 
manufactures,  too  long  neglected  amon^^  his  subjects.  He  disgraced  the 
marquis  de  la  Encenada,  his  prime  minister,  for  endeavouring,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Elizabeth  Famese,  the  queen-dowajfer,  to  alter  his  measures ;  and. 
Wall  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  adn^iinistration,  the  same  wise  and  pa- 
cific measures  were  pursued  during  the  sc^equent  part  of  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand VI. 

The  disgrace  of  Encenada,  which  happened  when  all  things  seemed  rioe 
for  a  perpetual  league  between  France  and  Spain,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
projects  of  the,  court  of  Versailles.  But  the  French  ministry  bad  already 
^ne  too  far  to  be  tamely  forgiven  by  Great  Britain.  They  were  sensible  of 
It;  and  as  their  navy  was  not  yet  in  Aill  force,  they  attempted,. though  too 
late,  to  disarm  resentment,  and  conciliate  favour,  by  a  hypocritical  appear^ 
ance  of  moderation.  Their  .views  were  obvious  to  all  Europe.  And  when 
ihey  found  they  could  no  longer  deceive  or  sooth  the  court  of  London,  they 
attempted  to  intimidate  it,  by  threatening  the  German  dominions  of  George 

0)  JMfe.  FvUif.  cl  JKKtenvff,  eaw^^tis  tw  let  Pieces  OngiMmUe.  reemtimee  pmrJUHm  Mmnm 
Ihude/reeilUe^  MmneekU  4e  #VflMc«,  «l  Mimatre  d'Ktet,  fmt  M,  CAm  MUUt,  UMu  iv. 
^W.n*l.  (a)N(Milla«>ulilia|iffm. 
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II.^m.hopes  flint  the  apprehension  of  this  danger  wou 

menu  in  America  be  winked  at,  until  they  were  in  a  < 

Bu^poae.    But  before  we  enter  upon  that  aulyect,  a  variety  < 

oe  diecttssed.    A  view  must  be  taken  of  the  atate  of  the  aettleaiento  of  the 

rival  powers  in  both  extremities  of  the  globe. 

Though  Madras  was  restored  to  the  Enfflish  East  India  company,  and 
Lottisburg  to  the  French  monarchy,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Aix^hi^ha^ 
peUe,  hostilities  between  the  subjects  of  France  apd  England  could  never  be 
said  properly  to  have  ceased,  either  in  North  America  or  the  East  Indies. 
The  taking  of  those  two  Important  places*  and  the  ineffectual  attempts  to 
recover  them,  had  irritated  the  spirit  of  the  two  nations.  And  plaiis  were 
laid  by  each,  as  we  have  seen,  durinff  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  for  the 
coiHiiiest  of  the  principal  settlements  belonging  to  the  other,  both  in  the  East  * 
Indies  and  in  North  America.  But  those  plans  proved  abortive.  And  all 
such  ambitio|»  projects  seem  to  have  been  relinquished  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  peace ;  for  althoiigh  she  gave  up  Louisburg  with  reluctance, 
that  reluctance  proceeded  less  from  any  purpose  of  extending  her  possessions 
in  North  America,  than  from  an  apprehension  of  the  injuries  and  inconveni- 
ences to  which  it  would  again  expose  her  colonies,  in  case  of  a  new  war.  The 
views  of  Franee  were  very  different,  when  she,  with  no  less  reluctance, 
restored  Madras  to  the  English  East  India  company. 

M.  Dupleix,  governor  of  Pondicherry,  having  gallantly  defended  that 
place  against  the  British  armament  under  Boscawen,  in  1748,  immediately 
conceived  the  great  idea  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  French  East  India 
company,  by  acquiring  for  France  large  territorial  possessions  in  the  south 
of  Asia;  and  .even  of  making  himself  master^  by  degrees,  of  the  whole  pe- 
ninsula of  India  Proper.  On  the  two  sides  of  that  vast  peninsula,  which 
projects  'out  into  the  sea  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  occupies  the 
immense  space  between  the  widely-separated  mouths  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges^  the  European  companies  have  established  many  factories.  The  west 
side  i»  palled  the  Malabar,  and  the  east  the  Coromandel  coast.  This  exten- 
sive and  fertile  territory  chiefly  belongs  to  the  great  Mogul.  But  the  sue- 
eessors  of  Aurengzebe  (the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Tamerlane,  the  illus- 
trious Tartar  conqueror  of  Hindostan^  who  maintained  with  vigour  supreme 
-dominion  in  the  East)  had  simk  into  a  state  of  indolence  and  effeminacy; 
and  since  the  irruption  of  the  famous  Kouli  Khan,  In  1738,  had  possessed 
so  litUe  authority,  that  all  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  were  become  m  a 
manner  independent  princes.  The  subahs,  or  Mahometan  viceroys  of  pro- 
vinces, the  nabobs,  or  governors  of  inferior  districts,  and  even  the  rajahs, 
or  tributary  Indian  princes,  now  began  to  consider  themselves  as  absolute 
sovereigns ;  paying  to  the  Mogul  emperors  any  homage  they  thought  proper, 
and  frequently  making  war  on  one  another. 

The  better  to  carry  his  grand  scheme  into  execution,  Dupleix  formed  the 
project  of  making  subahs  and  nabobs ;  and  even  of  becoming  a  nabob  him- 
self. In  this  project  he  was  encouraged  by  his  own  situation  and  the  cir« 
cumstances  ot  the  times.  The  late  war  had. brought  a  number  of  French 
troops  to  Pondicherry,  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  India  was  highly  propitious 
to  his  views. 

The  subahship  of  the  Decoan,  which  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  almost  to 
the  Ganges,  having  become  vacant  in  1748,  and  being  claimed  by  different 
competitors,  Dupleix  and  his  associates,  after  a  series  of  bold  enterprises 
and  singular  .events,  in  which  the  intrepidity  of  the  French,  the  abject  con- 
dition of  the  natives,  and  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  the  court  of  Delhi, 
were  equally  conspicuous,  disposed  of  it  in  1750,  in  fayour  of  Murzafa  Jing, 
grandson  of  the  late  subah.  Murzafa,  who  had  gallantly  disputed  the  vice- 
royalty  with  his  uncle,  Nazir  Jing,  was  slain  soon  after  in  Iwttle,  and  snc- 
eeedea  in  the  subahship  of  the  Deccan  by  Sallabat  Jing,  another  uncle ;  who 
being  conducted  by  a  body  of  French,  troops  to  Aurengabad,  the  capital  of- 
the  province,  there  governed  in  security^  under  the  protection  of  France, 
independent  of  the  great  Mogul,  to  whose  authority  he  bid  defiance.    Both 
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thii  priace  and  his  predecestor  made  liberal  cesaiom  to  their  European 
benefactors. 

Before  M.  Dupleix  had  thus  far  (occeeded  in  hia  plan,  he  was  enabled  to 
procure  the  nabobship  of  Arcot,  in  which  Pondicherry  is  situated,  for  a  man 
whose  attachment  and  submission  might  be  depended  upon;  The  person 
singled  out  for  that  purpose,  was  Chunda  Saheb,  son-in-law  to  a  fonhe^ 
nalwb,  whom  he  had  hoped  to  succeed.  But  the  court  of  Delhi  disappointed 
his  ambition,  by  bestowing  the  nabobship  of  Arcot  upon  Anawaradean  Khan, 
an  aged  prince,  whose  fortune  had  undergone  a  variety  of  revolutions. 
Through  the  intrigues  of  Dupleix,  however,  and  the  assistance  of  French 
troops,  Chunda  S^heb  vanquished  his  rival,  who  fell  in  battle,  and  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  disputed  government  from  Murzafa  Jtnff. 

The  new  nabob  vigorously  supported  the  French  in  their  usurpations. 
They  became  masters  of  an  immense  territory,  extending  six  hundred  miles 
along  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  M.  Dupleix  had  even  the  address  to  get 
himself  appointed  nabob  of  the  Camatic  during  the  life  of  Chunda. Saheb. 
And  he  and  his  associates  in  the  East,  encouraged  in  their  ambitious  views 
by  the  court  of  Versailles,  (though  afterward  timidly  abandoned  by  it),  pro- 
posed to  obtain  from  the  great  Mogul,  or  from  the  subah  of  the  Deccan,  a 
cession  of  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
and  to  seize  upon  the  whole  country  that  lies,  in  a  triangular  foim,  between 
Masulipatam,  Goa,  and  C^[)e  Comorin.(l) 

In  the  mean  time,  Mahommed  Ally,  son  of  the  late  nabob  of  Arcot,  having 
taken  shelter  in  Trichinopoly,  a  strong  fortress  still  in  his  possession, 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  English,  with  whom  his  father  had  lived  in 
friendship.  And  in  order  to  induce  them  to  espouse  his  cause,  he  repr6* 
sented  that  his  interests  and  theirs  were  intimately  connected ;  (hat  their 
danger  was  common,  as  the  French,  if  suffered  to  proceed  in  their  conquests, 
woiud  soon  make  themselves  masters  of  all  th^  Camatic.  He  accordingly 
received  a  reinforcement  under  major  Lawrence,  a  brave  and  experienced 
(^er ;  and  the  enemy  being  compelled  to  retire  from  Trichinopoly,  he  went 
in  person  to  fort  St.  David,  and  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  governor, 
in  the  name  of  the  English  East  India  company,  to  which  he  gave  up  some 
commercial  points,  of  no  small  moment,  that  had  been  long  disputed. 

Mahommed  Ally,  iii  consideration  of  this  alliance,  received  another  rein- 
forcement under  captain  Cope,  and  a  third  under  captain  Gingen.  A  number 
of  actions  took  place,  and  with  great  diversity  of  fortune.  Sometimes  victory 
declared  for  the  French,  and  sometimes  for  the  English.  .But  no  decisive 
advantage  had  been  gained  before  the  campaign  of  1751,  when  a  great  military 
character  appeared  on  that  theatre,  where  he  was  afterward  to  make  so  dis- 
tinguished a  figure. 

I'his  was  the  famous  Mr.  Clive,  who  had  gene  out  to  fort  St.  David  as  a 
writer^  or  accomptant,  to  the  English  East  India  company,  and  was  at  that 
time  commissary  to  the  army.  He  proposed  to  divide  the  French  force,  by 
attacking  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  the  seat 
of  the  nabob.  Being  furnished,  for  that  purpose,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty 
European  soldiers,  he  accordingly  repaired  to  Madras ;  where  receiving  a 
small  reinforcement,  he  happily  accomplished  his  enterprise.  Arcot  was 
taken.  But  before  the  victor  had  leisure  to  secure  his  conquest,  or  to  .think 
of  a  retreat,  he  was  besieged  in  the  place,  by  a  numerous  army  of  French  and 
Indians,  under  Rajah  Saheb,  the  son  of  Chunda  Saheb* 

The  ruin  of  captain  Clive  and  his  brave  associates  seemed  now  inevitable; 
and  the  more  timid  bcffan  to  represent  it  (as  posterity  certainly  would,  if  it 
had  taken  place)  as  Uie  natural  consequence  and  just  punishment  of  his 
presumptuous  rashness.  By  his  courage  and  conduct,  however,  he  repelled 
all  the  efforts  of  the  assailants ;  who,  having  suffered  severely  in  many  des« 
perate  attacks,  were  forced  to  relinquish  tneir  enterprise,  after  a  vigorous 

(1)  TlMae  unUtkMM  ttroleela  are  owned  by  Voltaire,  Rajraal,  and  otiiar  French  wriMn.    And  Mr 
Onne,  oneof  Uie  mart  Jodletoui  EofUib  wiiian  OQ  Uie  alEUii  of  Biiidoitta,liBpataa  10 IL  D^ 
tttMiilw  ptaM  ordoniotoo. 
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■tege  of  fifty  dayi.(l)  This  defence  is  meinoral>le  in  the  annals  of  war.  It 
waS'  maintained  wim  wonderful  intrepidity,  and  perseveranoe  against  sreatly 
superior  numbers,  provided  with  skilful  engineers,  by  a  handful  of  men, 
nndera  young  commander,  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of  the.  military  sci* 
ence ;  but  the  resources  suggested  by  whose  ^nius  were  such  ijui  would 
have  been  employed  by  the  greatest  masters  m  the  art  of  defending  forti- 
fied places. 

Receiving  soon  after  a  reinforcement  under  captain  Kirkpatrick,  captain 
Olive  pursued  the  enemy ;  and  .coming  up  with  them  in  the  plains  of  Ami, 
gained  a  complete  victory,  after  an* obstinate  dispute  of  dve  hoars.  Biit  this 
victory  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  French,  who  were  still  powerftd 
at  Pondicherry,  quickly  assembled  a  new  army,  and  took  the  field  in  con- 
Junction  with  their  allies,  Sallabat  Jing  and  Chunda  Saheb.  The  English, 
who  persevered  in  supporting  Mahommed  Ally,  were  Joined  by  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore,  an(^  other  princes  in  their  alliance.  Major  Lawrence  assumed  the 
chief  coitimand  of  the  company^s  troops ;  and  captain  Olive,  who  shared  his 
confidence,  acted  under  him,  and  continued  to  give  fresh  proofs  of  his  niili* 
tary  genius.  The  whole  peninsula  of  India  rung  with  the  din  of  arms,  and 
some  of  its  finest  provinces  were,  laid  waste*  At  length,  after  a  variety  of 
efforts,  in  which  the  advantage  was  generally  in  favour  of  the  English,  the 
French  and  their  allies  were  effectually  humbled;  and  Ohunda  Saheb  being 
made  prisoner  by  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  that  prince  cruelly,  but  politically, 
commanded,  his  head  to  be  struck  off,  m  Order  to  prevent  future  disputes. 

In  consequence  of  this  success,  the  French  were  stripped  of  many  of  thehr 
late  acquisitions.  Mahommed  Ally  remained  undisputed  nabob  of  Arcot ; 
and  the  ambitious  and  enterprising  Dupleix  being  recalled  in  1764,  a  ces- 
sation of  arms  took  place  between  the  hostile  powers,  as  a  prelude  to  a 
treaty  of  peace.  A  conditional  treaty  was  accordingly  negotiated,  by  which 
the  French  and  English  companies  agreed  for  ever  to  renounce  all  oriental 
government  and  dignity ;  never  to  interfere  in  any  disputes  that  might  arise 
Between  the  princes  of  the  country ;  and  that  all  places,  except  such  as  were 
particularly  stipulated  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  each  compansr,  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  government  of  Hindostan.(2j  These  stipuhitions  it  is 
unneiiessary  to  enumerate,  as  they  were  never  fulnlled.  Before  this  condi« 
tionat  treaty  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  two  companies  in  Europe,  a 
new  war  between  the  two  nations  broke  out  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  soon  embroiled  the  whole  world. 

The  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  North  America,  to  which  the  French  gave 
the  name  of  I'Acadie,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the, 
peace  of  Utrecht.  But  the  soil  being  reputed  barren,  and  the  climate 
mtensely  cold,  only  a  few  English  families  settled  in  that  much-contested 
rountry,  notwithstanding  its  advantageous  situation  for  carrying  on  the 
fishing  trade,  and  its  abounding  in  navid  stoics ;  so  that  the  French  inhabit- 
ants, having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  new  sovereign^  continued 
to  enjoy  their  possessions,  their  religion,  and  every  other  privilege,  under 
the  British  government,  which  exacted  from  them  neither  rent  nor  taxes. 
As  they  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  carrying  arms  against  the 
subjects  of  his  most  Ohristian  majesty,  they  assumed  to  themselves  the  name 
of  neutraU.  This  peaceful  character,  which  they  were  bound  by  every  tie 
of  honour  and  gratitude  to  maintain,  they  shamefully  violated  in  1746,  when 
France  attempted  to  regain  possession  of  the  country.  Their  conduct  on 
that  occasion,  though  not  altogether  hostile,  was  utterly  inconsistent  with 
their,  political  situation,  and  sufiiciently  showed  the  necessity  of  peopling 
Nova  Scotia  with  British  subjecto ;  as  well  to  secure  its  dependence  as  a 
colony,  as  to  render  it  of  any  benefit  to  the  mother  country ;  the  neutrals 
being  clandestinely  supplied  with  Freneh  commodities  from  Oanada  and 
Cvpe  Breton.(3) 

Q)  Orme*!  aiit  ^  lAf  JII!ilft«V  3V«iM«tJMW  •/ lAf  Br^ 

0iild.iUd.         -V  r  *       (^  awttiborBivln,v«l.lz. 
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Tht  peace  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  which  left  a  number  of  men,  bdonging^  to 
the  sea  and  land  service,  without  employment,  was  hig:hly  favourable  to  such 
a  project.  The  British  ministry  accordingly  offered  neat  encourai^ement 
to  all  soldiers,  sailors,  artificers,  and  redueed  officers,  who  chose  to  settle  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Besides  large  lots  of  land,  proportioned  to  their  .rank  in  the' 
ann^  or  navy,  government  enj^aged  to  pay  the  charge  of  Iheir  passage,  to 


build  them  houses,  to  furnish  them  with  all  the  necessary  utensils  for  hus- 
bandry and  the  fishery,  and  to  defray  the  expense  of  subsistence  for  the 
first  year.  In  consequence  of  this  liberality,  anoot  three  thousand  families, 
many  of  whom  were  German  Protestants,  embarked  for  Nova  Scotia. — 
The  town  of  Halifax,  intended  as  a  naval  and  militanr  station,  in  order  to 
repress  the  encroachments  ot  the  French,  was  built,  and  the  harbour  strongly 
fortified. 

Now  it  was  that  the  disputes  between  France  and  England,  concerning 
the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  (which  had  not  hitherto  been  distinctly  settled, 
by  reason  of  its  neglected  condition)  began  to  be  hotly  agitated  by  the  com- 
mistaries  of  the  two  crowns.  And  new  disputes,  of  still  more  importance, 
arose,  relative  to  the  boundaries  of  the  British  provincea  to  tl^e  southward, 
on  which  the  French  had  attempted  s}nBtematieally  to  encroach.  Their  plan 
was  to  unite,  by  a  chain  of  forts,  Canada  and  Louisiana,  their  two  extensive 
colonies,  and  to  circumscribe  the  English  colonies  within  that  tract  of  coun- 
try which  lies  between  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  the  sea.  This  matter 
will  require  some  elucidation. 

Though  the  British  colonists  had  made,  few  settlements  beyond  the  Apala- 
chian  mountains,  and  those  few  qhiefly  for  the  convenience  of  the  Indian 
trade,  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  always  considered  the  extent  of  their  coun- 
try towards  the  west  to  be  unlimited,  as  it  had  been  settled  before  the  French 
had  so  much  as  discovered  Louisiana.  Nor  did  the  people  of  the  two  Caro-, 
Unas  ever  doubt  but  they  might  extend  their  plantations  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  without  encroaching  on  the  property  of  an  European  nation. 
Their  only  care  was  to  quiet  the  jealousy  of  the  IndianSi  who  were  apt  to 
take  alarm  at  an^r  settlement  in  the  back  counti^,  as  an  invasion  on  that  por^ 
tion  of  theur  native^  soil  which  the  ambition  of  the  Europeans  had  still  lelt 
tliem,  and  which  they  seemed  determined  to  preserve,  with  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood,  in  a  state  of  savage  nature,  for  the  purposes  of  the  chase,  their 
ihvourite  amusement,  and,  besides  war,  their  sole  occupation.  Towards  the 
north,  the  boundaries  of  the  British  colonies,  those  of  Nova  Scotia  excepted, 
were  better  understood,  as  the  province  of  Canada,  on  which  they  bordered, 
^ad  been  longer  settled  than  Louisiana ;  yet  on  our  northern  colonies  the 
French  had  made  encroachments,  and  with  impunity. 

In  consequence  of  those  encroachments,  ana  others  necessary  to  complete 
her  ambitious  plan,  France  would  have  enjoyed,  in  time  of  peace,  the  whole 
Indian  trade,  and  the  Enclish  colonies,  in  time  of  war,  must  have  had  a 
frontier  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  to  defend  against  bloodthirsty  savages, 
conducted  by  French  officers,  and  supported  by  disciplined  troops.  It  was 
in  effect  to  atteoipt  the  extinction  or  the  British  settlements^  And  yet, 
without  such  interior  communication  between  ,Canada  and  Louisiana  as  was 
projected,  the  French  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
could  never,  it  was  said,  attain  to  anjr  high  degree  of  consequence  or  securit v ; 
the  navigation  of  the  one  river  being  at  all  seasons  difficult,  and  that  of  the 
other  blocked  up  with  ice  during  the  winter  months,  so  as  to  preclude  exte- 
rior support  or  relief. 

This  scheme  of  usurpation,,  which  is  supposed  to  have  long  occupied  the 
deliberations  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  was  ardently  embr^^  by  De  la 
Jonouier,  now  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  forces  in  North  America, 
and  ny  la  Galissioniere,  a  man  of  bold  and  enterprising  spirit,  who  had  beea 
appointed  governor  of  New  France  in  1747.  By  their  joint  efforts,  in  addition 
to  those  oftheir  predecessors,  forts  were  erected  along  the  great  lakes,  which 
communicate  with  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  also  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mia^ 
sissippL    The  vast  chain  was  almost  conu)leted  from  Quebec  to  New-Orleans : 
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when  the  conrt  of  EBgland,  roused  by  repetted  injuries,  broke  oif  tbe  cod-^ 
ferences  relative  to  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia. 

These  conferences  had  been  artfuUr  protracted  and  perplexed  by  the  com- 
missaries of  the  court  of  France.  They  wanted  to  confine  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  solely  to  that  peninsula,  which  is  formed  by  the  bay  of  Fundy, 
the^  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence ;  while  the  English  com- 
missaries made  it  extend  to  Pentagoet,  to  the  west,  lind  to  the  banks  of  the 
river.  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  north,  and  proved,  by  incontrovertible  arguments, 
that  these  were  its  real  boundaries ;  boundaries  which  the  French  themselves 
had  marked  out,  when  it  was  restored  to  them  by  treaty,  under  the  name  of 
I'Acadie,  and  particularly  at  the  peace  of  Breda.'(l) 

During  those  unavailing  disputes,  the  French  were  carrying  on  their 
encroachments  in  America,  with  ^at  boldness,  in  different  quarters.  The 
.rising  settlement  of  Halifax,  which  they  foresaw  was  intended  as  a  bridle 
upon  them,  particularly  excited  their  jealousy ;  and  the  active  and  vieilant 
governor  of  Canada,  besides  erecting  several  forts  within  the  disputed  limits 
of  Nova  Scotia,  had  instigated,  first  the  Indi^is,  and  afterward  the  French 
neutrals,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  British  government.  Hostilities  were 
likewise  commenced  pn  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  French  surprised 
a  fortified  post  of  considerable  importance,  called  Log's  Town,  which  the  Vir- 
ginians had  established  for  the  convenience  of  the  Indian  trade ;  and  after 
pillaging  its  warehouses  of  skins  and  European  |[Oods  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  under  pretence  that  it  was  within  the  government  of  New 
•France,  which  comprehended  in  its  jurisdiction  both  Canada  and  Louisiana, 
tiiey  murdered  all  the  English  inhabitants  except  two,  who  fortunately 
■escaped  to  relate  the  melancholy  tale.  About. tbe.  same  time,  M.  de  Don* 
trecceiir,  with  a  thousand  men  and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon,  embarked  at 
Venango,  a  fort  which  the.  French  bad  raised  on  the  banks  ,of  the  Ohio,  and 
reduced  another  British  post,  established  by  the  Virginians,  on  the  forks  of 
the  Monbugahela. 

:  Certain  intelligence  of  these  hostilities  having  reached  England,  orders 
were  sent  to  the  governors  of  her  colonies  to  dnve  the  French  from  their 
usurpations  in  Nova  Scotia ;  from  their  fortified  posts  upon  the  Ohio ;  and 
every  where  to  oppose  force  to  force.  But  fatal  experience  soon  made  the 
British  ministry  sensible  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  military  strength  of 
their  enemies  in  North  America;  a  superiority  arising  from  the  original 
constitution  of  the  colonies  of  the  two  rival  kingdoms,  and  other  concurring 
circumstances.  The  government  of  New  France,  being  moved  by  one  spring, 
was  capable  of  more  vigorous  efforts  than  the  powerful  but  peparate  go- 
vernments belonging  to  Great  Britain.  The  interests  of  the  English  colo- 
nies were  often  contradictory :  they  had  frequent  disputes  with  es(ch  other, 
concerning  their  boundaries ;  and  the  inhabitants  (little  habituated  to  arms, 
and  divided  by  religious  feuds)  were  perpetually  quarrelling  with  their  go* 
vemors,  and  disputing,  on  the  most  urgent  as  well  as  the  most  trivial  occa- 
sions, the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  or  the  rights  of  the  proprietary,  as  their 
governments  happened  to  be  constituted;  in  one  colony  verging  towards 
monarchy,  in  another  bordering  on  democracy.  This  want  of  concert,  which 
had  often  rendered  our  more  wealthy  and  populous  colonies  inadequate  to 
their  own  defence  against  a  naturally  inferior  enemy,  had  long  been  lamented 
by  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  well  understood  by 
the  French.  (3)  In  order  to  remedy  so  palpable  a  political  defect,  two  mea^ 
sures  seended  necessary ;  namely,  a  confederacy  among  all  the  British  govern- 
ments on  the  conthient  of  North  America,  and  an  alliance  with  the  most 
considerable  Indian  nations  in  their  neighbourhood.  . 

As  a  preliminary  step  towards  such  a  confederacy,  the  governor  of  New- 
York,  accompanied  by  deputies  from  the  other  colonies,  gave  a  meeting  to 

O)  JIM.  Umi9,  Sin.  vol.  it.  fol.  ciUt    Bmol1ett*i  Hitt,  Bnf.  toL  xII. 
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the  Iroquois,  or»  as  they  are  commonly  called,  the  hjdiam  aftfuSix  JVaAkmi^ 
at  Albany.  But  only  a  few  of  their  chiefs  attended ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
even  those  were  much  cooled  in  their  affection  to  the  English  government. 
Tliis  change  was  occasioned  by  the  powerful  but  secret  influence  of  the 
French  agents,  who  had  lately  employed  every  means  to  corrupt  the  savages. 
In  order  to  counteract  their  intrigues  with  the  Six  Nations,  valuable  presents 
were  made,  in  the  pame  of  his  Brittanic  nu^esty,  to  sQbh  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  as  had  thought  proper  to  attend ;  and  liberal  promises  to  the  whole. 
They  refused,  however,  "^  to  take  up  the  hatchet,*^  their  phrase  for  going  to 
war.  They  could  only  be  induced  to  declare,  that  they  ^re  willing  to 
renew  their  treaties  with  the  king  of  England,  and  hoped  he  would  assist 
them  in  driving  the  French  from  the  places  they  had  usurped  in  the  back 
country. 

Encouraged  ^ven  b^  so  slight  an  indication  of  friendship,  and  the  ardour  of 
the  people  of  the  different  colonies  for  war,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
general  assembly  at  Albany,  to  support  the  British  claims  in  every  quarter  of 
North  America.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  miyor  Washington,  a 
provincial  officer,  was  des^mtched  from  Virginia,  with  four  hundred  men,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy;  and  to  recover,  if  Opportunity  should  offer^ 
the  places  they  had  taken  upon  the  Ohio.  Washington  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  that  river,  where  he  threw  Up  some  works  for  his  security,  and  hoped 
to  be  able  at  leifst  to  defend  himself  until  he  should  receive  a  remforcement, 
which  was  speedily  expected,  from  New^York. 

In  the  mean  time,  De  Viliier,  the  French  commandant  on.  the  Mononga- 
hela,  having  in  vain  summoned  Washington  to  abandon  his  post,  marched  up 
to  his  intrenchments,  at  the  head  of  eieht  hundred  men,  and  attemj»ted  to 
carry  the  works  by  assault  But  Washington  defended  himself  with  so 
mucn  intrepidity,  as  to  render  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  abortive :  and  he 
obtained  very  honourable  termfe  for  himself  and  his  detachment.  It  was 
agreed  that  both  parties  should  retire;  the  English  towards  Will's  Creek, 
and  the  French  towards  the  river  Monongahela.  But  soarce  were  the  arti- 
cles signed,  when  a  fresh  body  of  French  and  Indians  appeared ;  and  although 
De  Villier  pretended  to  adhere  to  his  engagements,  he  very  patiently  suffered 
the  Indians  to  harass  the  English  in  tneir  retreat,  and  even  to  plunder 
their  baggage.(l) 

No  sooner  did  the  courts  of  London  and  Versailles  obtain  intelligence 
of  those  violent  proceedings,  then  both  were  made  sensible  that  a  rupture 
was  now  become  inevitable.  France  continued  to  send  reinforcements  of 
men,  and  supplies  of  money  and  stores  to  Canada,  for  the  prosecution  of  her 
ambitious  projects ;  and  orders  were  sent  by  Great  Britain  to  the  governors 
of  her  several  colonies  to  arm  the  militia,  and  use  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  repel  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  enemy,  until  troops  could  be  embarked 
for  their  farther  protection.  But  although  prepared  to  cut  with  the  sword  the 
Gordian  knot  of  a  long  and  intricate  negotiation,  the  ministers  of  the  two 
kingdoms  breathed  nothing  but  peace ;  and  exchanged,  in  the  name  of  their 
masters,  reciprocal  professions  of  good-will.  At  length,  however,  undoubted 
information  having  been  received  iii  England,that  a  powerful  armament, 
destined  for  America,  was  ready  to  sail  from  Brest  andHochefort,  an  end  was 
put  to  dissimulation. 

Roused  at  this  information,  the  British  government  equipped,  with  all  pos- 
sible  expedition,  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  Boscawen,  in  order  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  enemy;  and  on  the  S7th  of  April,  the  English:  admiral, 
having  taken  on  board  two  regiments  of  soldiers,  sailed  from  Plymouth  with 
eleven  ships  of  the  line;  and  one  frigate.  He  directed  his  course  to  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and,  a  few  dayr  aAer  his  arrival  there,  the  French 
fleet,  from  Brest,  under  the  command  orM.  de  la  Mothe,  came  to  the  same  , 
latitude,  in  its  passage  to  Quebec.  But  the  thick  fogs  which  prevail  on  those 
banks,  especiaily  in  the  spring  season,  prevented  t£&  hostile  fleets  fnm  i 
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ing  each  other:  io  that  jmxi  of  the  French  Heet  made  its  war  immedialelyt 
hy  the  ^f  of  St  Lawrence,  to  Quebec,  while  the  other  ditieion  passed 
through  the  dangerous  straits  of  Belleisle,  and  also  reached  the  place  of  its 
destination.  Two  French  ahips,  however,  the  Alcide  and  the  Lys,  the  ond 
of  sixly-four,  the  other  fifty^four  guns,  being  separated  in  the  fog  from  both 
divisions  of  the  fleet,  were  taken  off  Cape  lUoe,  the  most  southerly  ^yoint  of 
the  island  of  Newfoundland,  by  the  Dunkirk  and  the  Defiance,  two  sixty* 
gun  ships  of  the  English  squadrcm,  commanded  by  the  captains  Howe  and 
A.ndrews«  ,  , 

-  Although  the  taking  of  these  two  ships,  with  which  the  war.  with  France 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced,  fell  greatly  short  of  the  expectations  formed 
from  the  English  armament,  it  served  nevertheless  tp  animate  the  nation. 
The  people  now  saw,  that  government  was  determined  to  temporize  no  longeft 
but  to  repel  with  vi^ur  the  future  encroachments  of  the  French  upon  the 
British  settlements  m  America,  and  also  to  chastise  them  for  their  pant 
violences.  Nor  were  the  Americans  wanting  to  themselves  in  exerting  a 
proper  spirit.  The  governor  and  assembly  of  Massachusetts  Qay,  the  chief 
of  4he  New-England  provinces,  had  passed  an  act  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  the  French  at  Louisburg;  andj  early  in 
the  spriifg,  they  raised  a  body  of  troops,  whhsh  they  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Lawrence,  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  complete 
the  execution  of  a  plan  he  had  formed  for  driving  the  French  from  the  posts 
they  had  usurped  in  that  province.  The  enemy  had  foreseen  this  attempt, 
and  made  preparations  to  resist  it,  though  without  eflfect.  A  detachment  of 
regulars  and  provincials^  under  lieutenant-colonel  Monckton,  quickly  reduced 
all  the  French  forts,  one  after  another,  ^nd  restored  perfect  tranquillity  to 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  British  arms  were  lesr  successful  in  other  quarters.  While  colonel 
Monckton  was  employed  in  reducing  the  French  forts  in  Nova  Scotia,  pre- 
paration had  been  made  in  Virginia  for  attacking  their  posts  upon  the  Ohio. 
The  conduct  of  this  expedition  was  committed  to  major-general  Braddock, 
who  had  been  sent  from  England  for  that  purpose,  early  in  the  season,  with 
two  regunents  of  foot.  After  a  mortifying  delay  of  some  months,  occasioned 
by  the  contracton  failing  in  their  engagements,  he  passed  the  Alleghany 
mountains  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  men,  and  rapicUy 
advanced  towards  fort  du  Quesne,  the  chief  object  of  his  enterprise.  Being 
informed,  during  his  march,  thai  the  garrison  of  that  fort,  which  had  been 
lately  bnUt  on  the  Ohio  near  its  conflux  with  the  Monongahela,  expected  a 
reinforcement  of  five  hundred  regular  troops,  he  left  colonel  Dunbar,  with 
eight  hundred  men,  to  bring  up  his  heavy  baggage,  and  proceeded  with  the 
main  body,  for  the  sake  of  greater  expedition.  But,  unfortunately,  through 
this  haste,  he  did  not  take  sufficient  care  to  reconnoitre  the  suvage  country, 
with  which  he  was  as  little  accjuamted  as  with'the  i^ature  of  an  American 
wari  where  the  danger  of  surprise  ts  p^n^^tual  in  woods,  defiles,  and  morasses. 
And  he  was  too  proud  tow  the  aavice  of  the  provincial  officers,  for  whom 
he  entertained  a  sovereiffn  eontemift:  although  Hyde  Park  had  hitherto 
been  the  only  theatre  of  his  own  militaiy  experience,  and  the  evolutions  of 
a  regiment  of  guards,  at  a  review,  his  chief  essays  in  arms. 

In  consequence  of  these  unpropitious  cireumstances,  paitly  arising  from 
the  haiighty  and  obstinate  character  of  the  general,  partly  from  his  i||[no- 
vance  of  the  scene  of  war,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  hostilities  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  Braddock*s  enterprise  terminated  in  awful  misfortune.  Aa  he 
was  advancing  with  careless  coofidbnce,  and  had  arrived  within  ten  miles  of 
Ibrt  du  Quesne,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  French  and  Indians,  so  artfully 
planted  in  a  defile,  that  they  conld  take  an  unerring  aim  from  behind  trees 
and  bushes,  without  being  themselves  exposed  to  any  danger.  About  noon 
a  concealed  fire  began  upon  the  front  and  left  flank  of  the  English  army, 
which  was  by  that  time  in  the  middle  of  the  defile.  The  van*guard  fell  im* 
mediately  back  upon  the  centre;  and  the  British  troops  being  seized  with  a 
poniCy  from  the  unusual  appearance  and  horrid  shrieks  of  the  savages,  who 
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now  showed  themselves,  a  total  rout  ensued.  Braddoek  himself,  howerer# 
seetned  insensible  to  fear.  Equally  imprudent  and  intrepid,  he  fesolutcly 
maintained  his  station,  instead  of  attempting  a  retreat,  or  bringing  up.  his 
oannon  to  scour  the  thickets  with  grape-shot;  and  ji^aye  ordem  to  the  few 
gallant  officers  and  soldiers  who  remamed  about  his  person,  to  form  and 
advance  against  the  almost  invisible  enemy,  whose  every  shot  did  execution. 
His  obstinacy  seemed  only  to  increase  with  the  danger  by  which  he  was 
pressed.  At  length,  after  having  five  horses  killed  under  him,  he  was  mor« 
tally  wounded  in  the  breast  by  a  musket-ball.  Sir  Peter  Halkit,  and  many 
other  brave  officers,  with  about  seven  hundred  private  men,  also  were 
slain.  (1) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  this  action,  the  Virginians  and  other  pro- 
vincial troops,  whom  Braddock,  by  way  of  contempt,  had  placed  in  the  rear, 
were  so  little  affected  with  the  panic  that  disordered  the  regulars,  that  they 
offered  to  advance  against  the  enemy,  till  the  fugitives  could  he  brought  back 
to  the  charge.  But  that  was  found  impracticable ;  the  terror  of  the  two  front 
regiments  being  so'  gi?at,  that  they  never  stojiped  their  flight  till  they  met 
Uie  rear  division,  which  was  advancing  under  colonel  Dunbar.  All  the  artil- 
lery, baffgage,  ammunition,  and  provisions  of  the  principal  division,  under 
Braddoek,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  together  with  his  own  cabinet, 
containing  his  official  letters  and  instructions,  of  which  the  Froncb  court 
afterwan)  made  great  use  in  their  printed  memorials  and  manifestoes. 
'  Although  no  enemy  pbrsued,  the  whole  English  army  retreated  to  fort 
Cumberland,  near  WilFs  Creek,  in  the  back  country  of  Virginia.  And  there 
it  was  expected  to  have  continued  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer ;  but 
the  chief  command  having  devolved  on  general  Shirley  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Braddoek,  be  ordered  all  the  troops  fit  for  service  to  march  to 
Albany,  in  the  province  of  New- Yoric ;  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania 
were  therefore  left,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  exposed  to  the  barba- 
rous incursions  of  the  French  and  their  scalping  Indians. 

Those  colonies  Were  able  to  have  provided  effectually  for  their  own 
defence,  had  they  been  unanimous  in  their  measures.  But  the  usual  disputes, 
between  their  governors  and  assemblies,  defeated  every  salutary  plan  pro- 
posed for  that  purpose.  The  northern  colonies  were  less  divided  in  their 
councils,  and  more  active  in  their  preparations  for  war.  New-York  and 
New-Jersey,  following  the  example  or  New-England,  had  prohibited  all  inter- 
course with  the  French  settlements  iii  North  America,  at  the  same  time 
that  their  assemblies  voted  very  considerable  supplies :  and  two  expeditions 
were  resolved  upon;  one  against  the  French  fort  at  Crown  Point,  the  other 
against  that  at  Niagara,  both  supposed  to  be  built  upon  the  British  terri- 
tories. 

The  expedition  against  Crown  Point  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  gen- 
tleman since  known  by  the  name  of  sir  William  Johnson,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
who  had  long  resided  upon  the  Mohawk  river,  in  the  western  parts  Qf  New- 
York;  where  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  estate,  and  was  universally 
beloved,  not  only  by  the  English  inhabit^ts,  but  also  by  the  neighbouring 
Indians,  whose  language  he  had  acquired,  and  whose  affections  he  had  won 
by  his  humanity  and  affability.  The  expedition  against  Niagara  was  to  be 
conducted  by  Shirley  in  person. 

Albany  was  appointed  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  forees  to  compos^  both 
armaments,  and  most  of  the  troops  arrived  there  before  the  end  of  June.. 
But  by  reason  of  the  delay  in  bringing  up  the  artillery,  provisions,  and  other 
necessaries  fot  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  general  Johnson  could 
not  set  out  before  the  end  of  August.  Shirley  was  sooner  ready,  though  not 
before  the  melancholy  news  of  Braddock's  defeat  had  reached  Albany.  The 
influence  of  that  intelligence  on  the  spirit  of  the  troops  was  alto^thet 
astonishmg.  A  general  damp  hung  over  the  whole ;  terror  cominunicated 
itself  from  rank  to  rank,  and  many  soldiers  deserted:  so  that  when  Shirley 
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arriTed  at  OswegOt  he  had  acaice  the  appearance  of  an  army,  instead  of  a 
force  sufficient  not  only  to  secure  th^  British  settlements  in  m»e  parts,  but 
to  reduce  the  strong  fortress  of  Niagara,  situated  between  the  lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie,  and  tfie  great  key  of  communication  between  Canada  and  Loui- 
siana. The  attempt  was  therefore  laid  aside,  as  impracticable ;  and  Shirley, 
having  marked  out  the  foundations  of  two  new  fojrts  in  the  neig&bouriioodof 
Oswego,  which  stands  on  the  south-east  side  of  lake  Ontario,  and  augmented 
the  garrison  of  that  place  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred  men,  returned 
iogloriously  to  Albany  with  the  wretched  remnant  of  his  army.(l) 

In  the  mean  time,  general. Johnson,  having  advanced  as  far  as  lake  Georffe^ 
on  which,  he  intended  to  embark,  was  unexpectedly  attacked  in  his  camp  by 
the  baron  Dieskau,  commandeiriu-chief  of  the  French  forces  in  Canada,  at 
the  head  Of  two  thousand  men;  and  although  the  carn^  was  both  naturally 
and  artificially  strong,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  French  general 
might  have  forced  it^  if  he  had  immediately  stormed  the  English  intrench- 
ments.  .  Fortunately,  however,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  halt  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  whence  they  began  their  attack  with 
platoon-firingf  which  was  able  to  do  little  or  no  execution  upon  troops  de- 
fended by  a  strong  breastwork.  The  English,  meanwhile,  plied  their  great 
guns  and  musketry  so  warmly,  that  the  central  body  of  the  enemy,  composted 
of  the  French  regulars,  bejpin  to  flaff  in  their  fire ;  and  the  Canadians  and 
Indians,  who  fonkied  the  flanks  of  their  army,  squatted  below  bushes,  or 
skulked  behind  trees.  Encouraged  by  these  favourable  appearances,  the 
English  and  their  Indian  allies  leaped  over  the  breastwork,  and  comideted  the 
discomfiture  of  the  assailants.  After  killing  many,  and  entirely  dispersing 
the  whole,  they  took  several  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Dieskau  himself, 
an  old  and  experienced  officer,  who  was  mortally  wounded.(!^)  But  this 
action,  though  decisive  in. favour  of  the  English,  was  followed  by  no  impprt- 
ant  consequences ;  as  general  Johnson  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  pursue 
his  victory,  and  it  was  found  too  late  in  the  season  to  proceed  tb  the  attack 
of  Crown  Point. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  first  campaign  in  North  America;  which, 
all  things  consideredi,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  Dieskau,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French  out  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  estimated  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  Great  Britain.  But  that  disadvantage  was  counterbalaneec^  in  the 
opinion  of  the  nation,  by  the  great  number  of  French  merchant  ships  that 
had  been  captured  during  the  summer.  No  sooner  was  intelligence  brought 
of  the  taking  of  the  Alcide  and  Lys,  which  it  was  thought  would  be  considered 
by  the  court  of  Versailles  as  an  indirect  declaration  of  war,  than  an  order 
was  issued  bv  the  British  ministry,  to  make  prize  of  all  French  ships  on  the 
high  seas,  Wherever  they  might  be  found.  In  consequence  of  that  order, 
a^ve  three  hundred  trading  vessels  belonging  to  Framce^  many  of  which 
were  very  valuable,  being  laden  with  West  India  produce,  and  about  eight 
thousand  seamen,  were  brought  into  the  ports  of  England,  before  the  end  of 
the  year.(3) 

Contrary  to  all  political  conjecture,  the  French  made  no  reprisals.  As 
this,  inaction  could  not  be  imputed  to  moderation,  it  was  Justly  ascribed  to  a 
consciousness  of  their  infenority  at  sea,  and  a  desire  of  interesting  m  their 
cause  the  other  European  powers.  Stunned  *oy  the  unexpected  blow,  that 
impaired  their  naval  strength,  and  distressed  the  trading  part  of  the  kingdom, 
they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed ;  havin?  always  flattered  themselves,  that 
the  anxiety  of  Georffe  IL  for  the  safety  of  hi»  German  dominionsi  which  they 
had  for  some  time  threatened^  would  prevent  him  from  adopting  any  vigorous 
measures,  notwithstanding  their  encroachmetits  in  America.  But  discovering 
at  length  their  mistake,  by  the  capture  of  their  ships,  and  seeing  no  hopes  of 
,  restitution,  the  court  of  Madrid  having  declined  the  dangerous  office  of  me- 
diator^ they  now  resolved  to  put  their  threat  in  execution ;  and  an  army  of 

(I)  JMM.  Unn,  Hitl.  obi  rap.    SmoUett,  voL  lU.    Oracte.  of  lapin,  toL  to. 

ViLonA.  OBUtt$,<k%»  1755i  (^  8iiiQllea.vokxik    CWmte.  of  Bipta,  oM  np. 
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two  bandied  thousand  men*  with  their,  vicinity  to  the  country  to  be,  inTaded» 
seemed  to  promise  the  most  brilliant  success. 

While  the  flameS  of  war  were  thus  breaking  out  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  southern  parts  of  Europe  were  visited  bv  a  more  dreadful  calamitv 
than  even  war  itseiC.  A  violent  eaHhqtiake»  which  shook  all  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  threw  the  inhabi^mts  into  the  utmost  con- 
■temattpn,  and  laid  the  city  of  Lisbon  m  ruins.  About  ten  thousand  persons 
lost  their  lives ;  and  many  of  the  survivors,  deprived  of  their liabitattonStand 
aJtogelher  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  were  oUiged  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  open  fields.  But  they  were  not  suffered  to  perish.  The  British 
parliament,  though  pressed  with  new  demands,  generously  voted  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  in  Portugal. 
And  this  noble  instance  of  public  liberality  was  enhanced  by  the  manner  of 
eopferring  the  benefit.  A  number  of  shipsj  laden  with  provisions  and  clothing, 
were  immediately  despatched  for  Lisbon ;  where  they  arrived  so  oppoitunely, 
a0  to  preserve  thousands  from  dying  of  hunger  or  cold.(l) 


LETTER  XXXn. 

CfiMfaJ  VUm  tf^  Siai€  i^Elurope  in  1756,  mA  an  AeoomU  ffikt  Optratkm 
^  WaTf  m  all  Parii  if  the  fVarid,  till  the  OmqueH  of  Hanoper  by  the  French, 
w  1757. 

No  sooner  did  France  resolve  to  invade  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  to  defend  it,  than  both  bSscame  sensible  of  the  neces* 
sity  of  new  alliances.  Spain  and  Portu^  seemed  determined  to  remain 
neutral,  and  the  states-general  of  the  United  Provinces  politically  pursued 
the  same  line  of  conduct.    The  German  powers  were  less  quietly  disposed. 

The  court  of  Vienna,  ever  since  the  treaty  of  Breslaw,  but  more  especially 
since  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  had  viewed  the  rising  greatness  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  with  envious  eyes.  The  empress-queen  had  never  been  recon- 
ciled to  the  loss  of  Silesia,  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  Europe,  and 
which  yielded  a  clear  annual  revenue  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  to  a  rival 
whom  she  personally  hated.  She  accordingly  entered  secretly  into  a  league 
with  the  empress  of  Russia  for  the  recovery  of  that  fine  province,  and  even 
ibr  stripping  the  king  of  Prussia  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  But  this  league, 
into  which  the  king  of  Poland,  as  elector  of  Saxony,  also  was  drawn,  did  not 
escape  the  vigilance  of  the  penetrating  Frederick.  And  time  and  circum* 
stances  enabled  him  to  brettk  its  force,i)eforQ  the  scheme  of  his  enemies  was 
ripe  for  execution. 

As  soon  as  the  king  of  Great  Britain  saw  his  Gennan  dominions  seriously 
threatened  by  the  French,  who  had  already  formed  magazines  in  Westphalia, 
with  the  consent  of  the  elector  of  Cologne,  he  applied  to  the  court  of  Vienna 
for  the  troops  which  it  was  bound  to  furnish  by  treaty.  But  the  empress- 
queen  excused  herself  from  fulfilling  her  engagements,  under  pretence  that 
me  war,  having  originated  in  America,  did  not  come  within  the  terms  of  her 
treaty  with  the  court  of  London.  Thus  disappointed  by  the  imperial  court, 
as  well  as  in  his  application  to  the  states-general,  his  Britannic  majesty  con- 
cluded a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  court  of  Petersburg ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  empress  of  Russia-  engaged  to  hold  in  readiness,  for  his  support, 
an  army  of  fifty-five  thousand  men,  on  the  frontiers  of  IJthuania,  and  to  put 
them  in  motion  on  the  first  notice. 

The  treaty  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  whose  secret 
views  it  was  calculated  to  promote ;  as  it  afforded  the  Russians  a  decent 
pretext  for  entering  Germany,  and  even  encouraged  them  to  such  a  measure 
by  a  liberal  subsidy.    The  two  empresses,  therefore,  pattered  thoinseives, 

a)  SiiMlieit|tol.iii.    tVirtHi.orK8pto,ablnpL 
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that  they  shotdd  not  only  be  able  to  accomplish  their  ambitious  project,  bat 
to  make  Great  Britain  bear  the  expense  of  the  execution  of  it.  The  ruin  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  seemed  inevitable  to  all  the  powers  who  expected  to 
share  in  his  dominions.  His  own  sagacity,  however,  at  once  saved  him  from 
the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  ana  p^ave  a  new  turn  to  the  politics  of  Eu« 
rope.  Though  assured  of  the  friendship  of  Fnujce,  and  acquainted  with  her 
views,  he  boldly  declared,  that  he  would  oppose  th^  introduction  of  foreign 
troops  into  the  empire,  under  whatsoever  pretence/and  consider  as  enemies 
those  who  should  attempt  to  introduce  them.. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain,  alarmed  at  this  strong  declaration,  yet  pleased 
with  its  professed  object,  the  exclusion  of  foreign  troops,  concluded  at  West- 
minster, on  that  principle,  a  treaty  with  the  kme^  of  Pru9sia ;  not  doubting 
but  he  should  still  be  able  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  with  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Petersburg.  But  the  house  of  Austria,  forgetting  its  jea- 
lousy of  the  family  of  Bourbon,  in  its  animosity  against  the  Prussian  monarchy 
not  only  entered  into  a  league  with  France,  idong  with  Russia  and  Sweden* 
but  partly  gave  up  its  barrier  in  the  Netherlands,  which  had  been  acquired 
by  torrents  of  British  blood,  and  millions  of  British  treasure,  in  order,  to 
cement  more  closely  the  unnatural  confederacy.  These  new  and  singular 
alliances,  signed  at  Versailles,  necessarily  drew  tighter  the  bauds  qf  union 
between  George  II.  and  his  nephew,  the  king  of  Prussia. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  having  no  confidence  in  their 
ministry,  were  seized  with  a  shameful  panic,  notwithstanding  their  navs^l 
superiority,  at  the  nunour  of  a  French  invasion.  That  panic  was  in  some 
measure  dissipated  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  body  of  Hanoverians  and  Hes- 
sians, for  the  protection  of  the  kingdom.  But  new  jealousies  and  fears  arose, 
as  soon  as  the  alarm  of  the  invasion  subsided ;  the  foreign  troops  being 
represented,  by  the  dissatisfied  part  of  the  nation,  as  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  state.  The  attention  of  the  public  was,  however,  called  off 
from  that  object,  for  a  time,  by  the  news  of  the  invasion  of  the  island  of  ]^i 
norea  by  a  French  armainent  under  the  duke  de  Richelieu.  This  measure 
was  immediately  followed,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  by  a  declaration  of 
wair  against  France,  which  was  answered  by  a  counter-declaration  from  the 
court  ot  Versailles. 

The  English  populace,  who  in  all  great  political  contests  may  be  said  to 
direct  the  resolutions  of  the  throne,  were  pleased  with  that  ihdication  of 
spirit  in:  the  government,  as  well  as  with  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  Prussia  i 
which  was  also  approved  by  the  parliament,  and  industriously  represented 
by  the  court  as  essential  to  the  support  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ger- 
many. But  certain  unfortunate  events  revived  the  qlamour  against  the 
ministry,  and  increased  the  national  despondency,  for  which  there  was  but 
too  much  cause ;  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people  being  almost  extinct,  and 
the  councils  of  the  sovereign  divided.  These  matters  will  require  some 
explanation. 

various  causes  had  contributed  to  the  extinction  of  the  martial  spirit  in 
Great  Britain^  The  long  peace  that  succeeded  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the 
establishment  of  a  standing  army,  and  the  conseauent  neglect  of  the  militia, 
all  had  a  tendency  to  estrange  the  people  of  Eiiffland  from  the  use  of  arms. 
The  citizen,  having  delivered  his  swora  into  the  hands  of  the  hireling  soldier« 
cheerfully  contributed  to  the  expenses  of  government,  and  looked  up  for 
safety  to  a  band  of  mereenuies,  whom  he  considered  as  dangerous  to  public 
liberty. 

That  disinclination  to  arms,  increased  by  a  lucrative  eoinmeree,  was 
encouraged  by  the  court  i  which,  during  the  whole  reign  of  the  /irst,  and 
great  part  of  that  of  the  second  George,  was  under  perpetual  alarm  on 
account  of  the  intrigues  of  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  The  war, 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  which  began  in  the  year  17d^,.^d.after« 
ward  involved  all  Europd  revived,  in  some  degree,  a  martial  spirit  in  the 
British  army  and  navy.  But  the  body  of  the  people  of  England,  as  appeared 
on  the  irruption  of  the  Highlanders,  m  1746,  had  relinquished  all  conndence 
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in  themselves.  Being  accustomed  to  pay  for  protection,  though  jealous  of 
their  very  protectorsi  they  trembled  before  a  small  body  of  desperate  moun- 
taineers. 

Many  motions  were  made  in  parliament,  jthal  the  militia  might  be  put  on 
a  respectable  footing,  for  the  general  security  of  the  kingdom.  But  the 
jealousy  of  government  long  prevented  any  effectual  step  being  taken  for 
that  purpose ;  while  the  peace  that  followed  the  treaty  of  Aix-ki-Chapelley 
by  relaxing  still  farther.the  manners  of  the  nation,  had  made  the  oeople  yet 
less  warlike.  And  as  the  small  standing  army,  widely  dispersed  over  the 
extensive  dominions  of  the  empire,  was  evidently  insufficient  for  its  protec- 
tion, the  unarmed  and  unditoiplined  inhabitants  of  Great  Brit^  were  justly 
filled  with  terror  and  apprehension  at  the  prospect  of  a  French  invasion. 

In  this  extremity  a  militia-bill,  on  the  same  principles  with  the  law  now  in 
force,  was  framed  by  the  honourable  Charles  Townshend,  and  passed  the 
house  Qf  commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  house  of  peer9k  Thus  deprived 
of  the  only  constitutional  means  of  defence^  by  a  government  that  owes  its 
existence  to  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  and  a  family  which  reigns  but  by  their 
voice,  England  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  calling  in  foreign  mercenariesy 
for  her  defence  against  an  enemy  who  had  often  trembled  at  the  shaking  of 
her  spear,  and  who  was  now  more  inferior  than  in  any  former  period,  in  eveiy 
naval  and  military  resource* 

That  indignity  was  keenly  felt  by  all  orders  of  men  in  the  state,  and  the 
national  despondency,  and  the  orderly  behaviour  of  the  fpreign  troops,  only 
could  have  prevented  a  popular  insurrection.  The  principal  servants  of  the 
crown,  on  whom  the  public  indignation  chiefly  fell,  were  severely  blamed  for 
exposing  the  kingdom  to  such  an  indelible  disgrace.  The  ministry^  indeed, 
had  never  been  properly  settled  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  in  1754. 
That  minister,  though  sufficiently  disposed  to  gratify  his  sovereign  in  his 
passion  for  German  alliances  and  contmental  politics,  was  believed  to  be  at 
Dottom  a  sincere  friend  to  his  country,  and  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
His  brother  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  succeeded  him  as  first  commissioner 
of  the  treasury,  and  who  was  no  less  compliant  to  the  court,  possessed  nei- 
ther his  virtues  nor  his  talents ;  and  Mr.  Fox«  who  had  lately  been  appointed 
secretary  of  state,  and  was  considered  as  the  ostensible  minister,  though  a 
man  of  abili^es,  was  supposed  to  be  void  of  principle.  He  was  besides  veiy 
unpopular,  as  he  had  maae  the  motion  in  the  house  of  commons  for  bringing 
over  the  Hanoverians  and  Hessians,  instead  of  .adopting  any  vigorous  mea- 
sure for  internal  defence. 

The  British  ministry,  however,  were  blamed  for  events  which  it  was  not 
altogether  in  their  power  to  govern,  distracted  as  they  were  by  the  national 
panic.  And  in  order  to  increase  that  panic,  as  well  as  to  conceal  their  design 
upoii  Minorca,  the  French  had  marched  down  large  bodies  of  troops  to  their 
maritime  provinces,  contiguous  to  the  coast  of  England.  Nor  were  their 
naval  preparations  less  formidable.  Besides  a  great  number,  of  frigates  and 
flat-bottomed  boats  which  might  be  employed  as  transports*  they  had  near 
fcrty  ships  of  the  line  at  Brest  and  other  ports  on  the  ocean.  It  was  there* 
fore  judged  prudent  to  keep  a  superior  English  fleet  in  the  Channel ;  and  as 
it  was  conjectured  the  French  could  not  have  above  six  or  eight  sail  of  the 
fine  at  Toulon,  an  English  squadron  of  only  ten  sail  of  the  line,  two  ships  of 
ibrty-eight  guns,  and  three  frigates  was  sent  into  the  Mediterranean. 

The  command  pf  this  squadron  was  given  to  admiral  Byng,  son  of  the 
celebrated  naval  officer  of  that  name,  who  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  off 
Messina,  in  1718.  When  Byng  arrived  at  Gibraltar^  where  his  squadron 
was  augmented  by  an  additional  ship  of  the  line,  he  learned  that  the  Freneh 
had  already  landed  fifteen  thousand  men  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  and  were 
besieging  the  castle  of  St.  Philip,  which  commands  the  town  and  port  of 
Mahon.  Having  on  board  a  reinforcement  for  the  garrison  of  that  fortress, 
he  immediately  sailed  for  the  place  of  his  destination,  after  receiving  a  detach- 
ment from  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar.  He  was  joined  on  his  way  by  the 
Phtnnix  frigate,  commanded  by  captfun  Parvey ;  who  confirmed  his  former 
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.  mtelligeiicei  and  ibforai^d  him  pairticularly  of  the  stren^  of  the  enemy's 
fleet.  It  cOQsisted  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line  and  &ve  frigates,  under  the  mar- 
qais  de  la  Galissoniere. 

On  the  approach  of  the  English  admiral  to  the  harbour  of  Mahon,  he  h^d 
the  satisfaction  to  see  the  British  colours  still  flying  on  the  dastle  of  St.  Philip* 
Bnt  notwithstandi|i^  that  anima^g  circumstance,  his  attempts  for  its  relief 
w^  feeble  and  ineffectual.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Byng  seems  to  have  teen  utterlj 
discouraged,  from  the  moment  he  learned  the  strength  of  the  French  fleet, 
though  lit^e  superior  to  his  own,  and  to  have  given  up  Minorca  for  lost  as 
soon  as  he  heard  it  was  invaded.  This  fully  appears,  both  Arom  bis  subse- 
qUtot  conduct,  and  from  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  tiie  admiralty,  before 
he  arrived  at  Mahon.  In  that  letter  (which  forms  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the 
aecount  of  his  miscisrriage),  after  lamenting  that  he  did  not  rieach  Minorca 
before  the  hmding  of  the  French,  he  exptessed  himself  thus :— '^  I  am  finnly 
of  opinion,  that  throwing  men  into  the  castle  will  only  enable  it  to  hold  out  a 
little  longer, -and  add  to  the  numbers  that  must  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands ; 
for  the  garrison,  in  time,  will  be  obliged  to  surrender,  unless  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  could  be  landed  to  raise  the  siege.  I  am  determined,  how- 
ever, to  sail  up  to  Minorca  with  the  squadron,  where  I  shall  be  a  better  judge 
of  the  situation  of  afiairs,  and  will  give  general  Blakeney  all  the  assistance 
he  shall  require. ,  But  I  am  afraid  aU  communication  will  be  cut  off  between 
us ;  for  if  the  enemy  have  erected  batteries  on  the.  two  shores  near  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  (an  advantage  scarce  to  be  supposed  they  have 
neglected),  it  will  render  it  impossible  for  our  boats  to  have  a  passage  to  the 
sally-port  of  the  garrison. V(  1 ) 

Admiral  Byng's  behaviour  was  conformable  to  those  desponding  ideas. 
When  the  French  admiral  advanced,  to  prevent  him  from  thrQwinsf  troops 
into  the  citadel  of  Mahon,  he  disposed  his  fleet  in  order  of  battle ;  but  kept 
at  such  a  distance,  under  pretence  of  preserving  the  line  unbroken,  that  Mi 
division  did  very  little  damage  to  the  enemy,  and  bis  own  noble  ship  of  ninety 
guns  was  never  properly  in  the  engagement.  The  division  under  rear-admiral 
West,  however,  the  second  in  command,  drove  three  of  the  French  ships  out 
of  the  line:  and,  if  supported,  would  have  gained  a  complete  victory.  As  an 
9po\ofy  for  not  bearing  down  upon^  the  enemy,  Byng  is  said  to  have  told  his 
captain,  that  he  would  avoid  the  error  of  admiral  Matthew^,  who  incurred 
the  censure  of  a  court-martial  by  his  wrong-headed  temerity,  in  rashly  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  naval  discipluie ! 

The  consequences  of  this  indecisive  action  were  such  as  had  been  fdreseen 
by  those  acquainted  wiUi  the  sentiments  of  the  English  admiral.  Byng, 
though  in  some  measure  victorious,  as  the  French  admiral  bo^pe  away  to 
support  that  part  of  his  line  which  had  been  brokeh  by  Mr.  West,  and  althou^ 
the  English  >fleet  h&d  lost  only  about  forty  men,  immediately  retired  to  Gib- 
raltar, as  if  he  had  sustained  a  defeat.  The  reasons,  assigned  for  ths^t  retreat, 
in  which  a  council  of  war  concurred,  were  his  inferiority  to  the  enemy  in 
number  of  men  and  guns ;  his  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  Gibraltar,  and 
the  impossibility  of  relieviogMinorci^;  though  it  appeared,  on  the  fullest  evi- 
dence, that  no  attempt  to  afford  such  relief  was  made,  and  that  the  landing 
of  troops  at  the  sally-port  of  the  castle  was  venr  practicable. (9) 

The  French  fleet,  on  the  retreat  of  admiral  Byng,  returned  to  its  station 
off  the  harbour  of  Mahon.  And  the  garrison  of  fort  St.  Philip  being  thus 
deprived  of  all  hope  of  relief,  general  Blakeney,  the  governor,  stirrendered 
the  place,  and  with  it  the  island  of  Minorca,  after  a  siege  of  ninb  weeks.-^ 
The  defence  was  not  so  vigorous  as  might  have  been  expected,  considering 
the  strength  of  the  works,  the  advantageous  situation  of  the  castle  or  citadel, 
and  the  rocky  soil,  which  renders  it  almost  impracticable  to  open  trenches. 
BbI  the  gamson  was  too  small  by  one-third,  not  exceeding  three  thousand 

( 1 )  LttUr  rroin*on  board  Uib  Raminiei,  GIbnhar  ba]^,.td  Mr.  Clerelaiid,  secrrtary  of  ttie  admiralty,  Miy 
5, 179$.  "  If  I  sboald  fliU  In  tbe  ntt^f  of  port  Malion  J*  «4dt  bei  *'  I  shall  lo«k  upon  Uie  wcurity  and  pco- 
lectioii  of  Gibraltar  a>  rey  next  oMect,  and  sball  lepalr  do^  ft«r«  with  UM  Hquadran.    J.  H.** 

««  See  tin  EtmUnatim  of  Laid  Blakeney  and  Mn^BoyUft^be  pttailed  TriU  •!  Mmir^  J0kn  Btnt 
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men :  the  besiejten  were  nmiienMu,  amoiintiiig  to  jwar  twenty  thomand,  «id 
lepeatedly  reinforced  with  fresh  reginteitte*  after  the  retreat  of  the  English 
fleet.  Their  train  of  artillery  was  awfully  formidable^  oon8istin|r  of  near  one 
hundred  {ueces  of  battering  cannon;  besides  mortars  and  howitzers.  The 
duke  de  Richelieu  pushed  his  approaches  with  ardour,  and  eTen  led  on  his 
troops  in  person  to  several  desMiate  assaults.  Therefore,  although  only  two 
of  the  outworks  were  taken  when  the  capitiilatton  was  signed,*  and  but  one 
hundred  of  the  garrison  slain,  while  the  French  had  lost  about  five  thousand 
of  their  best  troops,  the  conduct  of  Blakeney,  when  contrasted  with  that  of 
Byng,  appeared  to  such  advantage,  that  he  became  extremely  popular  on  his 
arrival  in  England,  notwithstanding  his  want  of  success,  and  was  raised  by 
his  sovereign  to  the  peerage.  i 

The  fortune  of  admiral  Byng  was  very  diflerent.  The  public  cry  was  loud 
against  him;,  and  he  was  odious  to  the  mmistry,  on  whom  he  had  endeavoured 
tb  throw  the  blame  of  his  miscarriage.  He  was  superseded  by  sir  Edward 
Hawke  in  the  command  of  the  fl^t  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  broughlf  home 
under  anest  to  be  tried  for  his  life. 

The  news  of  the  taking  of  Minorca  transported  the  French  populace,  and 
even  the  court,  with  the  most  extravagant  joy  and  exultation.  Nothing  was 
to  be  seen^  in  France,  but  triumphs  aiid  processions ;  nor  any  thin|r  heard 
but  anthems,  congratulations,  and  hyperbolical  compliments  to  the  victor. 
— ^The  people  of  England  were  depressed  in  an  equal  degree,  when  informed 
of.  the  loss  of  that  important  place.  But  instead  of  ascribing  it  to  the  num- 
ber and  valour  of  the  French,  soldiers  and  sailors,  or  to  the  slSl  of  their  com- 
^manders,  the  great  body  of  the  English  nation  imputed  it  wholly  to  the  cow- 
ardice of  admiral  Byng,  and  the  improvidenoe  of  the  British  ministry.  Peti- 
tions accordingly  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  demanding  justice,  and  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  administration  relative  to  Minorca. 

Meanwliile,  a  general  hopo  prevailed,  that  misfortune  would  not  extend  to 
every  scene  of  action.  And  very  sanguine  expectations  Were  entertained  of 
success  in  North  America,  where  the  war  had  originated,  and  where  our  most 
essential  interests  were  supposed  to  be  at  st&ke.  Ordera  had  been  issued 
for  raising,  in  the  Eufflish  colonies,  four  battalions  of  regulara,  which  were 
soon  completed,  and  disciplined  by  expeifenced  officers.  Two  additional  re- 
giments were  sent  from  the  mother-country.  And  government  resolved  to 
take  upon  itself  the  whole  weight  and  conduct  of  the  war  in  America,  on  ac- 
count of  the  divisions  in  the  provincial  assemblies.  The  earl  of  Loudon  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  British  forces  there,  and  general 
Abercrombie  succeeded  Shirley,  as  second  in  command. 

The  plan  of  operations  for  the  campaign  was  great,  yet  promising  and 
flattering.  It  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  fortress  of  Niagara,  situated,  ae 
already  observed,  at  the  junction  of  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  communication  between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  prevent  the 
French  from  supportincr  their  new  posts  upon  the  Ohio  i  to  besiege  fort  du 
Quesne,  the  principal  of  those  posts ;  to  take  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
that  the  frontier  of  New- York  might  be  delivered  from  the  danger  of  invasion, 
and  Great  Britain  acquire  the  command  of  lake  Chanu)laitt,  over  which 
forces  might  be  transported  in  case  of  any  attempt  upon  Quebec.  Albany 
was  agreed  upon  as  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

At  that  station  general  Abercrombie  arrived  on  the  fifth  day  of  June,  and 
assumed  the  command  of  the  forces  there  assembled.  They  consisted  of 
about  four  thousand  regulars,  including  the  American  battalions ;  four  inde- 
pendent comoanies  belonging  to  the  colony  of  New- York ;  a  regiment  of 
militia  from  New- Jersey ;  a  forinidable  body  of  men  raised  by  the  New- 
England  provinces,  and  four  companies  levied  in  North  Carolina. 

llie  English  colonies  towards  the  south,  but  especially  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, had  suffered  so  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  French  and  Indians, 
to  which  they  were  still  exposed,  that  it  waiS  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they 
could  defend  themselves.  The  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  of  whom  Quakers 
form  the  most  considerable  body,  though  exposed  to  similar  barbarities. 
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Qould  hardly  be  prevailad  upon  to  make  any  pioYision  for  their  own  security ; 
hot»  ineteed  of  sending  troops  to  the  general  rendezvous^  when  smote  on  one 
side  of  the  head,  they  presented  the  other  to  the  savage  assailant.  And  tb^ 
nnmber  of  negro  slaves,  in  South  Carolina,  above  the  due  proi>ortion  of  white 
inhabitants, 'W«8  so  great,  that  the  assembly  judged  It  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  pvevinee  to  sp^ze  any  part  of  their  domestic  force  for  distant 
enterprises. 

The  anny  assembled  at  Albany,  however,  though  perhaps  too  small  to  have 
completed  the  whole  extensive  plan  of  operations,  was  of  sufficient  strength. ' 
to  have  performed  very  essentia  service,  if  it  had  entered  immediately  upon 
action.  But  as  general  Abercrombie  delayed  the  execution  of  every  part  of 
that  plain  until  tl^  arrival  of  lord  Loudon  (which  proved  too  late  in  the  sea- 
mm  for  any  thing  of  consequence  to  be  afterward  effected,  or  at  leafst  uuder-» 
taken  with  a  reasonable  probability  6f  succj^ss),  another  canipaign  was  lost 
to  Great  Britain,  through  neglect  and  procrastination ;  while  time  was  afforded 
the  French,  not  only  to  take  precautions  at  their  leisure  against  an]r  future 
attempt  on  their  back  settlements,  but  to  proceed  unmolested  in  their  ambi- 
tious scheme  of  encroaching  on  the  British  colonies,  and  reducing  all  our 
fortifications  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes.  The  marquis  de  Montcalm, 
who  had  succeeded  Dieskau  in  the  command  of  the  forces  of  Canada,  and ' 
who  possessed  a.  bold  military  genius,  accordingly  invested  Oswego,  and  re« 
doeed  it  in  a  few  days.  The  garrison,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  hundred 
men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war ;  and,  besides  seven  armed  vessels  and  two 
hundred  batteaux,  one  hundi^  and  twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  fourteen 
mortars,  with  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition  and  provis^o^s,  also  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. (1) 

So  unfortunate  for  Great  Britain  was  the  issue  of  the  second  campaign  in 
North  America !  Nor  did  our  affairs  wear  a  more  favoiirable  aspect  in  the 
Bast  Indies*  Admiral  Watson,  who  copamanded  the  British  fleet  in  those 
latitudes,  had  indeed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  reduced  Gheria ;.  the  prin- 
opal  fortress  of  Tulagee  Angria,  a  piratical  prince,  whose  ancestors  had 
estahliflhed  themselves  near  Bombay,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  who  had 
there  become  hch  and  powerful  by  pillaguiff  European  vessels.  And  the 
English  factories  at  Madras  and  fort  St.  David,  where  hostilities  could  never 
be  said  to  have  ceased,  were  able  to  maintain  their  ground  against  the  French 
and.  their  Indian  allies*  But  destruction  came  from  an  uneipected  quarter, 
and  fell  upon  a  place  that  was  thought  to  be  in  the  most  j^ifect  secunty. 

The  vast  commerce  of  England  to  the  East  Indies,  since  the  middle  of 
the.  present  eentnry,  and  her  immense  territorial  acquisitions  in  Beng^al, 
where  this  blow  was  struck,  provoke  me  to  attempt  a  description  of  that  nch 
country,  whose  memorable  revolutions  I  shall  have  occasion  to  relate. 

Bengal,  the  most  easterly  province  of  Hindostan,  lies  between  the  twentieth 
and  twenty-seventh  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  extends  from  east  to  west 
almost  seven  hundred  miles.  As  Egypt  owes  its  fertility  to  the  Nile,  Bengal 
is  indebted  for  ita  opulence  to  the  Ganges*  This  magnificent  body  of  water, 
after  having  received  in  a  course  of  six  hundred  miles,  from  its  irruption 
throa'fffa  the  mountains  on  the  frontier  of  India,  to  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of 
latitude,  seven  large  rivers,  and  many  inferior  tributary  streams,  enters  the 
province  pf  Bengsd  near  the  mountain  of  TacriaguUy,  whose  foot  it  washes, 
and  whence  it  runs  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the  sea. 

A  hundred  miles  below  Tacriagully,  the  Ganges  stretches  towards  the 
south  an  arm,  which  is  called  the  river  Cossimbuzar,  and  fifty  miles  lower, 
another  arm,  called  the  Jelingeer;  which,  after  flowing  about  forty  miles  to 
the  south-west,  unites. with  the  Cossimbuzar  at  a  town  named  Nuddeah. 
The  jiver  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Cossimbuzar  and  Jelingeer  is  some- 
times called  the  Um  Gan^M,  but  more  commonly  the  river  Hoogly;  which, 
after  flowing  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  a  southern  directioui  eQten 
tiie  sea  at  the  island  of  Sagor. 

(1)  ?Wli  OcMttf,  Oct  30, 1?9B. 
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The  principal  stream -of  the  Ganges,  which,  for  the  sake  df  .distinctidn, » 
called  the  Cheat  Gon^etf  continues  to  receive,  from  the  ffoin^  ont  ai  the 
Cossimbuzar,  to  the  middle  Of  the  twenty-second  degree  of  latitude,  a  mol- 
titudQ  of  small  rivers.  There  itft  flObd'is  joined  by  that  of  the  Burrampooter, 
,  a  yet  greater  river,  which  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  those  vast  monntains 
that  send  forth  the  Ganges  lo  the.  west.  The^'COQflux  of  those  two  mirh^ 
rivers  is  tumultuous,  and  has  formed  several  large-  islands  between  meir 
junction  and  the  open  sea,  which  thehr  waters  reach  aboot  thbrty-five  mUes 
lower.  .» 

Tacriagnlly,  is  the  termination  of  a  stupendous  range  of  mountains,  which 
accompanies  the  course  of  the  Ganges  from  the  west.  And  about  fifty  miles 
beyond  Tacriagully,  where  these  mountains  begin  to  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  Bengal  on  the  westwn. side  of  the  Ganses,  another  range  of 
mountains  strikes  from  the  souths  but  in  a  curve  sweUing  westward,  which 
terminates  within  sight  of  the  sea,  about  thirty  miles  frOm  Ballasur.  To 
the  north,  tho9^  mountains  divide  Bengal  from  theeouthem  division  of  Behar 
or  Bahar ;  and,  to  the  south,  they  seem  the  natural  separation  of  Bengal  from 
Orixa.  Eastward,  the  province  of  Bengal  extends  as  far  as  Rangamatty,« 
town  belonging  to  the  king  of  A«8em,-on  the  river  Burrampooter. 

The  seacoast  of  Bengal,  between  the^  mouth  of  the  river  Hoogly  and 
that  of  the  Great  Gan^s,  extends,  from  east- to  west,  one  hundred  .and  eighty 
miles ;  and  ^he  whole  is  a  dreary  inhospitable  shore,  which  sands  and  whirl 
pools  render  inaccesdible  to  ships  of  burden.  For  several  miles  within  land, 
the  country  is  intersected  by  numerous  channels,  through  which  both  rivers 
disembogue  themselves,  by  many  mouths,  into  the  ocean ;  and  the  islands 
formed  by  these  channels  are  covered  with  thickets,  aiid  occupiecl  chiefly  by: 
beasts  of  proy. '  But  the  country  higher  up  is  very  differently  inhabited ;  and 
so  desirable,  that  it  has  been  called  the  Paradi$e  of  Indies 

The  triangle  formed  bv  the  Cossimbuzar  and  Hoogly  rivers  to  the  west, 
by  the  Great  Ganges  to  tlie  east,  and  by  the  seacoast  to  the  south,  as  well 
as  a  large  tract,  on  each  hand,  to  the  north  of  this  Delta,  is  as  level  as  the 
Lower  Egypt,  and  no  where  exhibits  9  single  stone.  The  soil  is  a  stratum 
of  the  richest  mould,  lying  on  a  deep  sand ;  which,  being  interspersed  with 
shells,  indicates  the  land  to  have  been  overflowed.  Such  parts  of  that  im- 
inense  plain  as  are  not  watered  by  the  Ganges  or  its  branches  are  fertilized 
by  many  other  streams  from  the  mountains ;  and  for  the  space  of  three 
months,  from  May  to  August,  when  the  sun  is  mostly  vertical,  heavy  rahm 
fall  every  day.(l) 

In  conse<luence  of  these  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  the  inhidntants 
of  Bengal  are  enabled  to  subsist  by  less  labour  than  the  people  of  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Rice,  which  forms  the  basis  of  their  food. 
Is  produced  in  such  plenty,  that  two  pounds  are  often  sold  for.  a  farthing. 
Many  other  grains,  and  a  vast  variety  of  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables,  as 
well  as  the  spices  that  enter  into  their  diet,  are  raised  with  equu  ease,  and 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  Salt  is  found  in  the  islands  near  the  sea,  and  the 
sugar-cane  thrives  every  where.  Fish  awarm  in  all  the  streams  and  ponds; 
and  the  cattle,  though  small,  are  incredibly  numerous.  Hence,  in  spite  of 
despotism,  the  province  is  extremely  populous :  and,  the  labours  of  iagricul- 
ture  being  few  and  light,  many  hands  are  left  for  the  fine  fabrics  of  the  loom« 
the  principal  branch  of  oriental  industry.  More  pieces  of  cotton  and  silk  are 
accordingly  manufactured  in  Bengal,  notwithstanding  the  indolence  and  effe- 
minacy of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  utterly  destitute  of  all  vigour  of  mind,(9) 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Hindoatan  of  three  times  the  same  extent;  and 
as  these  manufactures  are  chiefly  intended  for  exportation,  and  sold  cheaper 
than  any  where  else,  the  trade  of  Bencral  has  ever  excited  the  avidity  of  the 
Europeans,  since  navigation  opened  them  a  passage  thither  by  the  Cape  of 
GoodHope. 

(1)  Orme,  book  vi. 

(S)  This  lanraor  may  be  sKribed  psitly  to  Uie  dimate,  and  ptrtljr  to  die  vegetable  diet  of  the  fahabl  - 
•otib  wlnee  reUgloa  pmehidee  UMm  the  QM  of  anloial  ifiwd    - 
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Af  earlv  as  the  year  1640,  the  agents  of  the  English  Baft  India  company 
obtained  leave  to  build  a.  factory  at  Hoogly;  a  town  situated  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  then  the  prin- 
cipal port  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  But  the  officers  pf  the  Mogul  govern* 
ment  su^rintended  the  progftess  of  the  buildings,  and  objected  to  every 
thing,  which  resembled,  or  might  be  converted  into,  a  station  of  defence ;  the 
court  of  Delhi,  at  that  time,  disdaining  to  allow,  in  any  part  of  its  dominions, 
the  appearance  of  any  sovereignty  but  its  own,  or  the  erection  of  a  single 
bastion  by  any  European  power. (1)  Nor  does  this  contradict  what  has  been 
formerly  said  of  the  nrst  Eqropean  settlements  on  the  seacoest  of  Hindostan ; 
the  temtory  on  which  they  stood,  and  many  of  the  forts  themselves,  having 
either  been  purchased,  or  wrested  from  princes  who  had  not  submitted  to  the 
great  Mogul.  . 

The  same  jealous  policy  that  prohibited  the  English  from  erecting  fortiti* 
eatxons,,al8o  forbade  the  introduction  of  military  force.  An  ensign  and  thirty 
men,  to  do  honour  to  the  principal  agents,  were  all  the  troops  me  East  India 
company  was  permitted  to  keep  at  Hoogly.  In  this  naked  condition^  and 
'  in  conseouence  of  it,  exposed  to  frequent  fines  and  exactions,  the  factory 
continued  until  the  year  1686 ;  when,  as  a  remedy  against  such  arbitrary  im- 
positions, an  attempt  was  made  by  the  comply  to  establish  a  defensible 
post  by  force  of  arms.  The  enterprise  ultimately  failed :  yet  were  the  Eng- 
lish agents' permitted  to  settle  a  factory  at  Soota-nutty,  on  the  same  riVer, 
about  ten  miles  lower  than  Hoogly,  in  1689 ;  and  the  year  followinsp,  they 
received  a  ptUrmavnd  or  patent  from  Aurcngzebe,  allowing  them  to  trade  free 
of  customs,  on  condition  of  paying  annually  a  stipulated  dum. 

These  indulgences  were  granted  to  the  Englisn  from  an  apprehension  of 
their  utterly  abandoning  the  trade  of  Bengal,  as  they  had  removed  to  Madras 
after  the  miscarriage  of  their  armament.  And  other  causes  contributed  to 
root  them  more  firmly  in  that  province.  In  1696,  the  nyahs  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river  Hoogly  took  up  arms ;  and  the  principal  part  of  the  nabob's 
forces  being  then  with  the  court  at  Dacca,  the  rebels,  headed  by  the  rajah  of 
Burdawan,  made  great  progress,  before  a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  oppose 
them  could  be  assembled.  They  took  Hoogly,  plundered  Muxadabaa,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Rajahmahal. 

On  the  rise  of  this  rebellion,  all  the  European  factories  in  the  province  of 
Bengal  augmented  their  soldiety,  and  declared  for  the  nabob;  earnestly 
requesting,  at  the  same  time,  his  permission  to  put  their  several  settlements 
in  a  posture  of  defence  against  the  common  enemy.  The  nabob,  in  general 
terms,  desired  them  to  provide  for  their  safety.  An  apology  for  so  doinff 
was  what  they  had  all  along  sought.  Happy,  therefore,  in  being  furnished 
with  an  order  so  conformable  to  their  views,  the  Dutch  raised  waUs,  with 
bastions,  round  their  factory,  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Hoogly.  The 
French  fortified  with  no  less  diligence,  and  more  skill,  their  settlement  at 
Chandemagore,  two  miles  lower  on  the  riv^r;  and^the  English,  as  their 
bulwark,  erected  fort  William  at  Calcutta,  a  small  town  where  they  had 
built  their  principal  magazines,  contiguous  to  Soota-nutty. (3^)  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  three  European  fortifications  in  the  province  of  Bengal. 

From  the  time  that  the  English  established  themselves  at  Calcutta,  which 
they  were  soon  after  permitted  to  purchase,  together  with  its  territory,  from 
the  zemindar  or  Indian  proprietor,  the  trade  of  the  company  continued  to 
Itourish,  in  spite  of  many  oiscouragements  from  home :  and  the  town  Iup* 
creased  wonderfolly  vti  population,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  bf  the  nabob. 
The  company's  agents  had  even'the  address  to  obtain  ttom  the  great  IMEogul, 
in  1717,  the  privilege  of  passportd  or  du8tueks^  which,  being  recognised 
throughout  the  province  of  Bengal,  their  goods  were  thenceforth  exempted 
from  customs,  and  no  longer  liable  to  ^  stopped  by  the  officers  of  the 
revenue.  '      ,        ♦ 

This  was  a  singtdar  indulgence,  and  contributed  greatly  to  facilitate  and 

(1)  Orne,  vMw^  (8)  Orme'a  HisU  HmdtL  book.vi. 
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aogment  the  trade  of  the  English  Ea£t  India  company;  mor^  especially  as 
none  of  the  other  European  cbmpanies  were  entitled  to  the  same  indidgence, 
nor  any  of  the  natives^  except  two  or  three  principal  merchantSt  who  pur- 
chased it  from  the  nabob  at  an  exorbitant  price. (1)  But  the  envy  and 
Jealousy,  occasioned  by  those  advantages,  excited  against  the  English  the 
atred  boUi  of  the  European  and  country  powers;  and  that  jealous  hate 
in  the  latter,  brought  on  the  fatal  catastrophe,  which  makes  this  digression 
necessary; 

.  On  the  death  of  the  nabob,  or  more  properly  subah,  Allaverdy,  who  had 
governed  with  great  ability,  for  many  years,  the  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar, . 
and  brixa,  the  supreme  authority  devolved,  according  to  his  destination,  upon 
his  grandson  Surajah  Dowlah,  a  weak  and  tyrannicsu  prince.  Equally  timid, 
suspicious,  and  cruel,  the  neW  viceroy  determined  to  take  vengeance  on  all 
whom  he  feared,  and  to  owe  his  security  to  the  inability  of  any  power  within 
his  jurisdiction  to  hurt  him.  The  English  had  narticularly  awaked  his  ap- 
prehensions by  the  taking  of  Gheria,  a  fortress  deemed  impregnable  in  Kin- 
dostan,  by  their  increasing  strength  in  the  Camatic,  and  by  me  growth  of 
theijp  settlement  at  Calcutta. 

Other  circumstances  conspired  to  point  the  resentment  of  Surajah  Dowlah 
immediately  against  the  English  factory  in  Bengal,  He  was  informed,  and 
not  altogether  without  foundation,  that  the  affents  of  the  East  India  company 
had  abused  tkeir  privilege  of  dtutucki,  by  miucing  them'  subservient,  not  only 
to  the  importation  of  European',  and  the  exportation  of  India  goods,  but  to 
the  importation  of  commodities  from  other  parts  of  Hlndostan,  and  even  of 
the  same  province,  to  the  great  diminution  of  the  public  revenue,  and  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  purpose  for  lirhich  they  had  been  ^nted,  the 
encouragement  of  foreign  commerce.  He  therefore  determmed  to  get 
those  passports  recalled,  by  the  court  of  Delhi,  or  to  deny  the  validity,  and 
also,  to  punish  the  abuse.  And  the  governor  and  council  of  Calcutta,  by, 
refusing  to  deliver  up  to  him  a  noble  refugee,  who  had  taken  shelter  with  aU 
his  treasures  within  their  presidency,  forther  confirmed  him  in  his  hostile 
resolution.  ^ 

Enraged  a|  this  refusal,  though  seemingly  occasioned  by  misapprehension, 
the  nabob,  who  had  assembled  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  striking  a  blow  in  a  distant  quarter,  ordered  it  to  march  directly 
towards  Calcutta;  where  the  English,  ne  w*  told,  were  building  newfortifi- 
oations.  He  himself  headed  his  troops;  and  advanced  with  sued  rapidity, 
that  many  of  them  died  of  fatigue.  Sufficient  force,  however,  remained^'oi 
the  accomplishment  of  his  enterprise.  After  attempting  in  vain  to  oppose 
the  enemy  in  the  streets  and  avenues,  the  English  innabitants  took  refuge  in 
fort  William ;  a  place  in  itself  by  no  means  strong,  and  defended  only  by  a 
small  garrison.  Conscious  of  his  inability  to  hold  out,  Mr.  Drake,  the  go- 
vernor, called,  at  two  in  the  morning,  a  council  of  war,  to  which  all  except 
the  common  soldiers  were  admitted ;  and  after  debating  long,  whether  they 
should  immediately  escape  to  the  company's  ships  in  the  river,  or  defer  their 
retreat  until  the  following  night,  the  council  broke  up,  without  coming  to  any 
positive  determination.  But  as  the  first  proposal  was  not  carried  into  execu- 
tion, the  second  was  generally  understood  to  have  been  embraced. 

Meanwhile,  the  besiegers  vigorously  pushed  their  attacks,  and  hoped  every 
moment  to.  carry  the  fort  by  storm.  Filled  with  terror,  and  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  military  service,  many  of  the  company's  servants,  and  even 
some  members  of  the  council,  went  off  to  the  ships.  A  party  of  militia,  it 
was  observed,  that  had  conducted  the  women  on  hoard  the  preceding  night, 
did  not  return  to  the  garrison.  They  who  remained  in  it  looked  at  one  an- 
other with  wild  affright.  The  governor,  who  had  hitherto  discovered  no  want 
of  courage,  now  panlc«struck  at  the  thought  of  Calling  into  the  hands  of 
Surajah  Dowlah,  who  had  threatened  to  put  him  to  death,  hurried  into  a 
boat  that  lay  at  the  wharf;  without  appiizmg  the  garrison  of  his  intention. 

(I)  Onnc'a  Hisu  HmdML  book  rl. 
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The  miliUiy  commaiidinff  officer,  and  several  other  petBons.of  diatinctiony 
puaillaaimously  followed  liia  example,  and  accprnpamed  him  to  6ne  of  the 
ships* 

The  astonishment  of  the  garrison  at  this  desertion  could  only  be  equalled 
by  their  indignation.  Nothing  was  heard  for  a  time  but  execrations  against 
the  fugitives.  At  length,  however,  the.  tunultuous  concourse  proceeded  to 
deliberation :  and  Mr.  Pearkes,  the  eldest  member  of  the  council  left  in  the 
fort,  having  resigned  his  right  of  seniority  to  Mr.  Holwell,  that  gentleman 
was  unanimously  invested  with  the  chief  command.  The  number  of  militia 
and  soldiery  now  remaining,  amounted  only  ta  one  hundred  and  ninety  men. 
The  heSv  commander,  therefore,  having  seeoi  some  boats  retvurn  to  the  whaff 
locked  the  gate  leading  to  the  river,  in  order  to  prevent  future  desertions. '  - 
^  The  same  promptitude  and  spirit  distinguished  Mr.  Holwell's  whole  con- 
duct But  au  his  gallant  efforts  were  found  insufficient  to  preserve  the  fort. 
Soon  convinced  of  their  weakness,  and  eonscioua  of  their  danger,  the  garri- 
son threw  out  signals  fdr  the  ships  or  boats  to  repair  to  the  wharf.  That 
rational  hope  of  escape,  however,  failed  them.  One  ship  having  struck  on  a 
sand-bank,  not  a  single  vessel  of  any  kind  offered  afterward  to  yield  them 
a  retreat.  As. a  last  resource,  Mr.  Holwell  threw  a  letter  frdm  the  raipparts, 
intimating  a  desire  to  capitulate ;  many  of  the  garrison  having  been  killed 
since  the  departure  of  the  governor,  and  more  oT  the  survivors  thrown  into 
a  state  of  despondency.  Encouraged  by  this  indication  of  weakiiess,  the 
besiegers  made  a  desperate  but  ineffectual  assault ;  after  which  one  of  tha 
nabob*s  officers  appeared  with  a  flag  of  truce.  It  wa^  answered  by  another 
from  the  fort  A  parley  ensued ;  but  before  any  articles  of  capitulation  could 
be  settled,  the  troops  of  Surajah  Dowlah.  forced  open  one  of  the  gates,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  though  without  putting  any  of  the 
garrison  to  the  sword.  (1) 

Abbut  au  hour  after  Uie  taking  of  fort  William,  the  nabob  entered  it,  ac- 
companied by  his  general  Meer  Jaffier,  and  most  of  the  great  officers  of  his 
army.  Having  given  directions  for  securing  the  company's  treasure,  he 
seated  himself,  with  all  the  state  of  an  Asiatic  conqueror,  m  the  principal 

g)artment  of  the  factory,  and  ordered  Mr.  Holwell  to  be  brought  before  him. 
n  the  first  appearance  of  thaf  gentleman,  Surajah  Dowlah  expressed  violent 
resentment  at  the  presumption  of  the  English,  in  daring  to  resist  his  power, 
^d  chagrin  at  the  smallness  of  the  sum  found  in  the  treasury.  Softened, 
however,  in  the  course  of  three  conferences,  he  dismissed  the  English  chief, 
^s  he  thought  proper  to  call  him,  with  repeated  assurances,  on  the  word  of  a 
soldier,  that  he  should  suffer  no  harm. 

Notwithstanding  these  assurances,  Mr.  Holwell  and  Us  unfortunate  com- 
.  paniona^  (whom  he  found,  on  his  return,  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard)  were 
forced  into  the  common  dungeon  of  the  fort,  usually  called  tSe  black  hde^ 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and  in  that  dungeon,  only  efghteen  feet 
square,  were  they  condemned  to  pass  the  night  in  one  of  the  hottest  climates 
of  the  earth,  and  in  the  hottest  season  of  that  climate.  They  could  receive 
no  air  but  through  two  small  grated  windows,  almost  totally  blocked  up  by 
a  neighbouring  building,  which  deprived  them  of  the  common  benefit  even  of 
the  sultry  atmosphere.  Their  distress  was  inexpressible  in  consequence  of 
the  heat,  and  the  pressure  of  their  bodies,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  shut. 
They  attempted  to  force  it  open,  but  without  effect.  Rage  succeeded  disap- 
pointment. The  keenest  invectives  were  uttered  in  order  to  provoke  the 
guard  to  put  an  end  to  their  wretched  lives,  by  firing  into  the  dungeon ';  and 
while  some,  in  the  agonies  and  torment  of  despair,  were  blaspheming  their 
Creator  with  frantic  execrations,  others  were  imploring  relief  from  heaven  in 
wild  and  incoherent  prayers. 

Mr.  Holwell,  who  nad  taken  his  station  at  one  of  the  windows,  exhorted 
his-fellow-sufferers  to  composure,  as  the  only  means  of  surviving  till  morning. 
Ixk  the  mean  time  he  addressed  himself  to  an  old  Jemetdar,  an  officer  of  t& 

(1)  Ome,  vM  ni^  .  . 
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guard,  who  Memod  to  hare  Mmie  maiis  of  hmnanity  in  his  eoiintenaiice» 
promulDg  him  a  thousand  rupees^  if  he  woqld  separafe  them  into  different 
^nrtments.  He  retired  to  procore  an  order  for  that  pnrpoee ;  bat  retomed 
in  a  few  minotea,  with  a  sorrowful  face,  and  said  it  was  itnpimibU  !  Misap- 
prehending his  meaning,  Mr.  Holwell  proffered  faun  a  larger  sum.  He  re- 
tired a  secoild  time,  and  again  returned  with  the  same  wo-foreboding  look ; 
while  the  prisoners  rent  the  air  with  the  eries  to  the  guard  to  open  the  don- 
gepn,  and  drank  their  own  sweat  to  reliere  their  thirst. 

''Unhappy  menT^-said  the  jemetdar,— >* snbmit  to  necessity.  The 
snbah  is  asleep ! — and  what  slaye  dares  distorfo  his  repose  1^(1) — ^A  stronger 
pictme  of  despotism  was  never  drawn,  nor  a  deeper  scene  of  homan  misery 
exhibited. 

All  sentiments  of  friendship,  compassion,  or  respect  were  henceforth  ex- 
tinguished in  the  breasts  of  the  deroted  prisoners.  No  one  would  give  way 
for  tibe  relief  of  another ;  but  every  one  employed  his  utmost  strbnrth  to  ob- 
tain a  place  near  the  windows,  or  to  maintain  that  station.  The  fed>le  sunk, 
never  more  to  rise,  and  were  trampled  upon  by  their  stronger  companions. 
The  havoc  of  death  and  the  struggle  for  ak  coQtinued  until  morning  ap- 
peared: when,  the  door  being  opened,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  persons, 
thrust  into  the  black  hole,  twenty-three  only  were  brought  out  alive.  And 
Mr.  HolweD,  and  other  two  of  the  survivors,  were  condemned  to  farther 
sufferings.  They  were  sent  prisoners  to  Muxadabad,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
▼ince,  in  hopes  of  extorting  from  them,  by  cruel  usage,  a  confession  of  the 
factory's  hidden  treasures.  Calcutta  was  pillaged,  and  fort  William  secured 
t^  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men.(2)  The  aifiairs  of  the  English  East 
India  company  seemed  finally  ruined  in  Bengal. 

The  accumulated  misfortunes  of  Great  Britain  did  not,  however,  discourage 
the  king  of.  Prussia,  her  brave  ally,  from  taking  vigorous  measures  in  order 
to  defeat  the  designs  of  his  numerous  enemies;  or 'to  acquire  that  ascend- 
ant in  Germany  which  he  had  long  been  ambitious  of  attaining,  and  which 
was  now  become  in  some  degree  necessary  for  his  own  preservation,  as  well ' 
as  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  j^ttcal  engagements  with  his  Britannic  majesty. 
Nor  did  George  II.  fail  to  act  with  proper  dignity.  He  ordered  his  electoral 
minister  to  deliver.a  memorial  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  expressing  his  surprise 
to  find  the  treaty  which  he  had  lately  concluded  with  the  king  of  Prussia 
industriously  represented  as  a  ground  of  apprehension  and  terror ;  that  as 
France  had  made  open  dispositions  for  invading  the  electorate  of  Hanover, 
and  disturbing  the  peace  of  Germany,  and  the  empress-queen,  notwith-. 
standing  her  obligations  to  Great  Britain,  had  denied  him  the  succours  stipu- 
lated by  treaties,  he  had  negotiated  that  alliance  merely  for  the  security  of 
his  own  dominions,  and  the  preservation  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire, 
neglected  by  its  head.  (3) 

The  behaviour  of  his  Prussian  majesty  was  still  more  stately.  Having 
ordered  his  minister  at  the  court  of  Vienna  to  demand  a  clear  explication,  and 
proper  assurances  concerning  the  hostile  preparations  he  saw  making  on  the 
frontiers  of  Silesia,  and  receiving  only  evasive  answers,  he  resolved  to  antici- 
pate the  designs  of  his  enemies,  by  carrying  the  war  into  their  dominions, 
instead  of  coolly  waiting  its  approach  in  his  own.  And  he  called  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness,  that  the  empress-queen  alone  would  be  chargeable  with 
all  the  innocent  blood  that  might  be  spilt,  and  the  dismal  consequences  that 
must  attend  the  prosecution  of  hostilities,  by  refusing  the  declaration  which 
he  had  required ;  namely  ^  that  she  had  no  intention  to  attack  him  either  this 
year  or  me  next.**  He  had  constituted  her,  he  said,  arbitress  of  peace  or 
war;  and  her  military  preparations  and  mysterious  replies  left. him  no  room 
to  doubt  which  alternative  she  had  chosen,  though  she  declined  a  liberal  and 
open  decision  of  the  momentous  Question. 

In  order  to  invade  Bohemia  with  success,  it  is  not  only  conrenient,  but 
almost  necessary,  to  take  possession  of  Saxony.    Tlie  king  of  Prussia,  who 
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had  pro|ected  the  ihirasioii^  of  that  kingdoniv  aod  who-  hoped  to  be  able  to 
reduce  it  to  obedieilce  before  the  empress-qaeen  could  assemUe  her  troopa, 
or  any  of  the  other  ecmfederatee  be  in  a  conditioii  to  attack  him,  therefore 
resolved  to  occupy  his  electorate ;  a  measure  19  which  he  thought  himself 
Justified,  all  he  knew  that  the  elector  had  concurred  in  all  the  schemes  formed 
by  the  courts  of  Vienna'  and  Petersburg  for  the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburg,  and  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to  co-operate  also  in  the  execution 
of  them.  He  accordingly  entered  Saxony  witha  neat  army,  consisting  of 
serenty  battalions  and  eighty  squadrons,  divided  mto  thi^e  bodies,  which 
punued  different  routes,  and  assemblcfd,'by  concert,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dresden. 

Unable  to  resist  so  powerful  a  force;  Au^stus  abandoned  his  c^^ital, 
which  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Ftussians,  and  joined  his  litde  army 
of  fourteen  thousand  men,  encamped  at  Pima.  That  camp,  which  was 
deemed  impreraable,  he  had  not  chosen  merely  oh  account  of  its  strengthf  but 
also  because  he  thought  its  position  secured  him  a  communication  with  Bo- 
hemia^ whence  only  he  could  expect  succour,  and  whither  he  might  retire  in 
case  of  necessity.  Relying  on  these  advantages,  on  the  attachment  of  his 
subjects,  and  his  intimate  connexions  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  he  scornfully 
rejected  the  reasonable  reqoisition.of  the  king  of  Prussia,  That,  as  a  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  suspicious  professions  of  neutrality,  he  should  withdraw 
his  army  from  the  strong  post  Which  it  occupied,  and  order  the  troops  to 
return  to  fheir  former  quartere,'in  different  parts  6f  the  electorate. 

This  refusal  induced  the  king  of  Prussia  to  change  his  plan  of  operations. 
Ashe  had  no  magazines  in  Bohemia,  he  did  not  thinlc  it  safe  to  penetrate  into 
(hat  kingdom,  ^uid  leave  the  Saxons  masten  of  the  Elbe  bemnd  him.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  surround  their  camp ;  and,  as  he  could  not  hope  to  force 
it,  to  oblige  them  to  surrender,  by  cutting  off  their  supplies,  before  he  pro- 
ceeded fartheh  With  this  view,  he  encamped  at  Gross  zedlitz,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pima^  and  soon  reduced  the  Saxon  army  tathe  greatest  distress. 
Meanwhile,  he  sent  two  large  detaehmente^  one  under  mareschal  Keith,  the 
other  under  mareschal -Schwerin,  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  in  order  to 
keep  the  Austrians  in  awe,  ahd  deprive  them  bf  the  power  0/  making  any 
vigorous  effort  for  the  relief  of  the  Saxons,  by  obliging  them  to  divide  their 
forces.  Keith  took  post  at  Jomsdoiff,  and  Schwerin  at  Ai^ect,  opposite 
Konigsgratz. 

That  was  a  cautious  rather  than  a  great  line  of  conduct  Had  the  king  of 
Prussia  marched  into  Bohemia  with  the  main  bod^  of  his  army  the  moment 
he  found  the  king  of  Poland  reject  his  proponitions  of  neutrality,  leaving 
twentv  thousand  men  to  lAock  up  the  Saxon  camp  at  Pima,  he  might  have 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  kii^dom,  before  the  Austrians  could  have 
been  in  a  condition  to  oppose  him;  Olmutfls,  and  even  Prague,- must  soon 
have  fallen  into  his  hands,  both  being  yet  unprovided  against  a  siege  ;(1) 
whereas,  by  the  plan  thait  he  pursued,  the  empress-queen  had  leisure  to 
assemble  two  considerable  armies  in  Bohemia,  and  to  put  its  principal  towns 
in  a  sUte  of  defence.  The  smallest  of  these  armies,  commanded  by  prince 
Piccolomini,  took  post  at  Konigsgratz,  in  order  to  oppose  Schwerin;  the 
largest,  under  mareschal  Brown,  encamped  at  Kolin,  and  was  destined  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  the  Saxon  army,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations 
could  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

These  preparations  being  completed,  mareschal  Brown  quitted  his  camp 
at  Kolin,  and  advanced  to  Budyn  on  the  Egra,  in  Ofder  to  concert  measures 
with  the  Saxons  for  accomplishing  their  enlargement.  Now,  seemingly 
sensible  of  ius  mistake,  in  not  having  entered  Bohemia,  the  politic  and  enter- 

(1)  HisL  oftk$  UuWmrim  O^rmmiff^  if  major-goienil  Lknrd,  who  mrvtd  wtrtni  eamiMlfiM  In  tlw 
AiMrian  ray,  and  aAerward  la  dMt  of  prince  PeralDand.  "Tbe  cpnqiNtt  of  Umm  two  ptacai,"  aildt 
tiilt  intelllcent  author,  »  woald  have  enabled  hie  Pnwiaii  mi^JeMy  to  bcfin  the  next  campaign  In  If  oravla, 
•C  lenet,  aod  perfaapi  on  Uw  Daanbe,  wltii  the  riene  or  blockade  of  Vienna ;  whence  he  ndght,  wlihool 
nf  tUL  have  wnt  a  comldeiable  corpe  to  the  ftontlen  or  Hungary,  and  the  annv  deitlned  to  gnard 
■uGony  bto  the  empire,  between  the  eoareei  of  the  Maine  and  the  upper  Danube.  The  flret  would  have 
hindered  the  empceei  queen  firon  reeelTing  any  laceouri  from  thon  countiiee,  and  the  last  would  havt 
r  prav«ted  thote  piioe*  who  were  Um  Ung  of  Fnnria'i  cneBiee  ftodi  ouittag  afafaMi  hla.** 
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wrUing  Frederick,  baying  left  a  body  o(  troop  to  centinue  the  blockade  of 
Pima,  joined  Ih^  division  of  his  army  under  Ikeiib*  and  reaoWed  to  give  battle 
to  the  Austrian  anay  under  Brown.    Suoh  an  opportunity  he  soon  found.    , 

The  Austriana  having  passed  the  Egra,  and  encamped  at  Lowositz,  hia 
Prussian  majesty  thought  it  necessary  to  paas  the  mountains  of  Bascopal 
and  Kletchen ;  to  put  the  defiles  behind  him,  and  occi^y  the  avenues  leading 
to  the  plain  before  mareschal  Biown*8  camp,  that  he  might  without  difficulty 
attack  him,  if  he  should  judge  it  convenient.  He  accordingly  left  Tirmitz,  to 
which  he  had  advanced  from  Jorosdoiff,  and  anived  at  Wihuina  about  eight 
o*clock  in  the  evening.  Fearing  the  enemy  might  decamp  in  the  night,  and 
occupy  the  mountains  of  Radostitz  and  Lobosch ;  and,  by  that  movement, 
not  only  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  attack  themt  but  even  oblige  him  to 
fall  back  to  Ausig,  he  resumed  hie  march,  and  occupied  the  mountains,  of 
which  he  was  apprehensive  the  Austrians  would  take  possession. 

By  break  of  day,  the  Prussian  army,  consisting  of  sixty-five  squadrons,  and 
twenty-six  battalions,  with  one  hundred  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  was  formed 
in  order  of  battle;  the  infantry  in  two  lines,  and  the  cavaliyin  three,,  behind. 
The  right  wing  of  the  infantry  was  posted  in  the  village  of  Radostitz,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  the  same  name.  Before  that  hill  rises  another,  caUed  th^  , 
Homolkaberg;  which,  although  muoh  lower  than  the  former,  is  yet  so  high 
as  to  command  all  the  plain  below,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Sulowitz.  To.  this 
hill  the  king  of  Prussia  afterward  extended  his  right  wing,  and  placed  a  bat- 
tery' of  heavy  cannon  upon  it.  His  centre  occupied  the  valley  formed  by 
the  Homolkaberg  and  the  Loboschberg ;  and  on  the  latter  bis  left  wing  was 
posted. 

The  Loboschberg  is  a  remarkably  high  and  steep  mountain,  and  extends 
into  the  plain  almost  to  Lowositz.  That  aide  of  it  is  covered  with  vineyards, 
which  are  separated  by  stone  walls.  In  these  mareschal  Brown  had  posted 
a  lar^  body  of  Croats,  who  were  sustained  by  several  battalions  of  Hunga- 
rian mfantiy.  Parallel  to  those -mountains,  and  at  some  hundred  yards  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of*  them,  runs  a  marshy  rividet;  which  in  many  places 
spreads  itself  in  the  plain,  and  forms  a  kind  of  lakp.  Between  this  rivulet 
and  the  hills  on  which  the  Prussian  army  was  formed,  strikes  a  very  deep 
ravine,  or  sewer,  hollowed  by  land  floods,  from  Sulowitz  to  Lowositz.  The 
only  passes,  over  that  ravine  and  rivulet  are  at  these  two  villages,  and  by  a 
narrow  stone  bridge  between  them.  The  ground  behind  the  rivulet  rises  a 
little,  especially  towards  Sulowitz;  and  on  this  rising  ground  the  Austrian 
army,  consisting  of  seventy-two  squadrons  and  fifty-two  battalions,  with 
ninety-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  was  posted.  It  was  formed  in  two  lines ;  the 
infantry  in  tne  centre,  and  the  cavalry,  as  usual,  on  the  wings.  A  little 
before  the  commencement  of  Uie  action,  however,  the  cavalry  on  the  right 
wing  marched  forward,  and  occupied  the  plain  to  the  left  of  the  village  of 
Lowositz.  That  village  mareschal  Brown  had  ordered  to  be  fortified,  and 
had  placed  some  of  his  best  infantry  in  it,  with  a  great  quantity  of  artillery. 
He  had  likewise  raised  a  strong  battery,  and  some  redoubts  on  the  plain 
before  it.  By  these  means  he  thought  he  had  rendered  his  right  inaccessible, 
as  his  centre  and  left,  covered  by  the  marshy  rivulet  and  the  ravine  already 
mentioned,  certainly  were.  He  therefore  resolved  to  wait  battle  in  that 
position. 

The  action  began  about  seven  in  the  morning,  between  the  left  wing  of 
the  Prussians  and  the  troops  which  mareschal  Brown  had  posted  in  the 
Loboschberg.  But  in  consequence  of  a  thick  fog,  through  which  nothing 
could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  no  considerable  advantage 
was  gained  on  either  side  till  near  noon,'  when  the  fog  began  to  clear  up.  It 
was  soon  entirely  dissipated :  and  the  hostile  armies  stood  full  in  view  of 
each  other,  agitated  with  anxious  hopes  and  fears.  The  king,  of  Prussia, 
having  examined  the  Austrian  army  for  some  time,  judged  its  right  to  be  the 
weakest,  ibr  many  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  it  was  commanded  from  the 
Loboschberg.  He  therefore  ordered  his  second  l|ne  to  ente;r  into  the  first, 
with  the  cavalry  in  the  ceqtre,  that  he  might  occupy  the  Homolkaberg  and 
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Lobotfchberg  iki  force.  This  being  readily  executed,  the  whole  army  was  put 
in  motion^  inclining  alwa}[8  to  the  left,  whence  the  projected  attack  Was  to 
be  made;  and  the  left  wing  being  reinforced,  and  protected  by  the  fire  of  a 
numereus  and  well-served  artillery,  iharched  dowii  the  Loboschberg  towards 
Xowoeiti^  and  dh>Te  the  Croats  out  of  the  vineyards  into  the  plain. 

Maresehal  Brown,  believing  that  the  fortune  of  the  day  depended  on  his 
being  able  to  keep  possession  of  Lowositz,  thirew  almost  his  whole  right 
wing  into  it.  The  action,  therefore,  was  here  long  and  obstinate.  Ai  lengrth, 
however,  it  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  Prussians.  Seeing  his  right 
wing  forced  to  give  way,  the  Austrian  general  ordered  his'  left  to  advance 
through  the  vilk^  of  Sulowitz,  and  attack  the  enemy's  right.  This  it  en- 
deavoui^d  to  execute,  but  jn  ^b.  A  small  number  only  of  the  infantry 
cDuld  pass  the  village ;  and  these,  galled  by  the  heavy  lire  of  a  powerful  artil- 
lery, b^ing  unable  to  form  on  the  other  side,  fell  back  in  confusion.^  Brown 
was  now  under  the  necessity  of  attempting  a  retreat;  which  he  conducted  in 
.  a  manner  so  masterly,  that  no  effort  was  made  to  annoy  hihi. 

The  Austrians,  however,  though  thus  compelled  to  quit  the  ffeld,  were  not 
totally  defeated.  ^Maresehal  Brown  took  a  new  position,  a  little'  farther 
back ;  the  strength  of  which  obliged'  the  victorious  Frederick  to  remain  sati9-' 
fied  with  the  advantage  he  had  rained,  and  to  keep  his' line  behind  Iibwositz. 
'  But  while  the  enemy  continued  in  thai  position,  his  Prussian  majesty  had 
by  no  means  effected  his  design.  As  the  victory  was  incomplete,  it  was  still 
possible  for  the  Austrian  genend  to  attempt  the  relief  of  tne  Saxons.  He 
waa  now,  indeed,  as  much  in  a  condition  to  undertake  it  as  before  the  action, 
his  loss  being  incomparably  inferior  to  that  of  the  Prussians. 

From  this  very  emlmrrassing  situation  the  superior  talents  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  happily  extricated  him.  He  sent  the  prince  of  Bevem  with  a  large 
body  of  horse  and  foot  to  Tischiskovhz,  as  if  he  had  proposed  to  turn  the 
enemy's  left  flank,  and  to  hem  them  m  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Egra.  That 
^aneeuvre  had  the  desired  effect.  Afraid  of  the  consequence  naturally  to  be 
expected  from  such  a  motion>  maresehal  Brown  hastened  to  repass  the  Egra, 
^d  occupied  his  old  camp  at  Budyn.(l) 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Lowositz,  which  began,  as  already  observed,  at 
•seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  ended  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  loss 
on  each  side  was  nearly  equal,  amounting  in  all  to  about  six  thousand  killed 
and  wounded.  Both  parties  claimed  the  victory ;  but  if  we  judjfe  by  effects, 
the  only  meajis  of  settling  such  doubtful  Questions,  the  Prussians  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  the  honour  of  the  day.  The  Austrians  certainly  intended 
to  disengage  the  Saxons,  and  with  that  view  advanced  to  Lowositz.  The 
king  of  Prussia  could  have  no  other  object  immediately  in  view,  but  to  pre- 
vent their  executing  this  design.  He  accomplished  his  aim  by  the  battle  of 
Lowositz,  and  the  subsequent  movement,  which  made  the  Austrians  retire 
behind  the  Egra.'  Had  the  Prussians  gained  a  more  complete  victory,  or  the 
king  pursued  a  bolder  line  of  conduct,  they  would  have  l^en  enabled  to  take 
up  their  winter-quarters  in  Bohemia. 

Having  failed  in  this  attempt  to  relieve  the  Saxons  on  the  left  of  the  Elbe, 
maresehal  Brown  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  on  the  right.  He  accordingly 
'  passed  that  river,  and  advanced  to  Lichtenhayen.  The  Saxons  also  passed 
the  EH)e,  near  the  village  of  Ebenhert,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Lilien- 
stein,  where  they  foimd  themselves  encompassed  by  inextricable  difficulties. 
'  The  Prussians  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  defiles  before  them ;  the  bridge 
over  the  Elbe  was  broken  ^down  behind  them ;  and  the  Austrian  general  gave 
them  notice  that  he  could  not  march  to  their  assistance.  They  had  no  choice 
left,  but  to  perish  or  surrender  prisoners  of  war.  They  embraced  the  latter 
alternative ;  and  their  electoral  prince,  Augustus  HL,  king  of  Poland,  who 
had  taken  refu^  in  the  castle  of  Konigstein,  was  forced  to  abandon  his  he- 
reditary dominions,  and  retire  into  that  Kingdom. 

The  king  of  Prussia  having  thui  eompleted  one  t«rt  of  his  military  p]an» 


(l)Llofd,iiUiiip 
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commanded  his  army  to  quit  Bohemia,  and  took  up  faia  winter-quarten  in 
Saxony.  Now  it  was  that  the  victorious  monarch,  in  order  to  justify  his 
rigour  towards  the  unhappy  Saxons,  on  whom  he  levied  heavy  contributions, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  seized  the  public  revenues,  n^ade  himself  master  of 
the  archives  of  Dresden;  and  eyen, ordered  the  secret  cabinet,  in  which  the 
papers  relative  to  foreign  transactions  we're  kept,  to  be  violently  broken  open, 
altiiough  the  queen  of  Poland  placed  herself  against  the  door. 

This  violence  has  been  generally  reprobated,  but  very  unjustly.  Though 
perfectly  acquainted  with  £e  laws  of  politeness,  and  sufficiently  disposed  to 
observe  them,  his  Prussian  m^esty  did  not  allow  them  to  interfere  with  the 
rigid  maxims  and  more  important  laws  of  policy.  He  rightly  considered, 
that  die  passionate  obstinacy  of  the  queen  of  Poland,  in  personally  opposing 
the  command  of  the  conqueror,  deprived  her  of  all  the  respect  that  was  due 
to  her  sacred  person ;  as  a  princess  of  her  years  and  experience  could  not  fail 
to  know,  that  his  desire  of  possessing  the  papers  in  question  must  increase 
in  proportion  to  h^  zeal  to  protect  them.  She  drew  the  insult  upon  herself; 
and  admitting  her  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  to  have  been  the  con- 
sequepce  of  such  insult,  the  king  of  rru9sia  was  not  chargeable  with  it.  Her 
part  was  submission. 

In  the  papers  seized,  the  learned  and  enlightened  Frederick,  whose  sensi- 
bility of  heart  perhaps  has  not  always  equalled  his  liberality  of  mind,  found 
abundant  proofs  of  the  conspiracy  formed  a^ai^st  him  by  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Petersburg,  and  of  the  share  which  the  court  of  Dresden  had 
taken  in  that  conspiracy.  From  those  papers,  which  the  king  of  Prussia 
published  in  his  own  vindication,  it  appeared,  that  although  the  king  of  Poland 
did  not  choose  to  insert  cUjirstj  in  his  accession  to  the  confederacy,  thei 
words  reciprocal  engagement  of  anititing  one  another  with  all  Uteir/orcetf  that, 
he  was  willing,  nevertheless,  to  come  to  an  undeniandingt  for  the  partition  of 
the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  by  private  and  confidenHal 
declarations^  and  fW  conditions  and  advantages  ;(1)  that  it  was  resolved  in  die 
ffrand  council  bf  Moscow,  to  cUtack  the  king  of  Prussioj  without  any  uUenar 
discussion,  not  only  in  case  of  his  attacking  any  of  the  allies  of  RussUij  but  also 
if  he  should  be  attacked  by  any  of  the  allies  ofiM  czarina  ;(2)  that  it  had  been 
concerted  between  the  two  imperial  courts  of  Petersbiu^g  and  Vienna,  that 
the  latter,  the  hetfer  to  mask  the  true  reasons  of  arming,  should -do  ii  under  the 
pretext  of  keeping  herself  in  a  condition  to  fidpl  her  engagements  with  England^ 
in  case  of  need ;  and  when  all  the  preparations  were  finished^  then  Voffulsui^ 
denly  upon  the  king  of  Prussia.{3)  .  .  ^ 

Though  the  king  of  P^ssia  was  not  so  successful  as  might  have  been 
expected,  considering  his  superior  military  talents,  the  number  and  discipline 
of  his  troops,  and  the  unprepared  state  of  his  enemies,  who  did  not  propose  to 
begin  their  operations  till  the  next  cainpaiffn,(4)  the  progress  of  his  arms  gave 

Cat  joy  to  the  British  court,  while  it  filled  the  nation  with  .shame  and  con- 
ion,  by  turning  their  eyes  on  their  own  disasters ;  on  the  supposed  miscon- 
duct of  the  ministry,  the  losses  in  America,  and  the.  miscarriage  of  the  unhappy 
Byng,  whom  the  voice  of  the  people  had  already  devoted  to  destruction  for 
his  pusillanimity.  Willing  to  reprove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  grounds  of  dis- 
satisfaction, his  Britannic  majesty  changed  his  ministers ;  and,  in  a  noble 
speech  from  the  throne,  expressed  his  confidence,  that,  under  the  guidance 
of  divine  Providence,  the  union,  fortitude,  and  affection  of  his  people  would 
enable  him  to  sui'mount  all  difficulties,  and  vindicate  the^  dignity  of  his 
crown  against  the  ancient  enemy  of  England. 

At  the  head  of  the  new  administration  was  placed  WiUiam  Pitt,  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  kingdom,  who  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  of 
the  southern  department,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Fox.     Mr.  Legge,  another 

(1)  I^etter  fVom:  t^e  count  de  Bruhl,  the  Saxon  minialer,  to  count  Flemiof,  the  imperial  miaiflleri  dated 
Drenlen,  March  8, 1753.  ^ 

(8)  /^tt«r  from  the  Heor  Funck,  Um  RuaalaB  minlater,  to  the  oomit  de  Brahl,  dated  Fclmtaig,  OH. 
iHl|1755« 

(3)  I^igr  firom  count  Fleming  to  count  de  Bruhl,  dated  Vienna,  June  9, 1756. 

(4)  J:.0tMr  from  coottt  Fleming  to  count  deBnH  dated  Vieiuia,  July  98,  ITSS. 
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popular  commoser,  was  made  cfaancellor  6t  the  exchequer;  ^d  the  duke  of 
Devonshire  suceeeded  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  at  the. head  of  the  treasury. 

The  first  measures  of  the  patriotic  minister  do  equal  honour  to  his  head 
an  heart  He  procured  an^rder  for  pendhig  home  ^the  foreign  troops :  he 
encouraged  the. framing  of  a  bill,  which  immediately  passed  into  a  law«  for 
establishing  a  national  militia,  upon  the  footing  on  which  it  now  stands,  as 
our  only  constitutional  defence,  and  he  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  in  bringing  on  the  trial  of  admiral  fiyng,  and  promoting^an  inquiry 
mto  the  conduct  of  the  fonner  ministry. 

Byng  was  accordingly  tried,  by  a  eourt-martial,  on  board  the  St.  George, 
in  Portsmouth  harbour,  -and  sentenced^  to  be  shot ;  he  haying,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  Judges,  fallen  under  that  part  of  the  twelfth  article  of  war,  which  pre- 
scribes death  to  any  commander  '*  who  shall  not,  during  the  time  of  action,  do 
his  iilmoK,  from  whatever  motive  or  cause,  negligence,  cowardice,  or  dis- 
affection, to  distress  the  enenw,^*  And  they  were  farther  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  besides  failing  in  his  duty,  by  keeping  back,  during  the  engage- 
ment between  the  English  and  French  fleets,  and  consequently  not  using  his 
utmost  endeavour  ^  to  take,  seize,  and  destroy  the  ships  of  the  French  king^ 
that  he  did  not  exert  his  tUinost  power  for  the  relief  o(  St,  Philip's  catUeJ** 
But  they  reconunended  him  to  mercy,  as  the  article  of  war  on  which  they 
decided  made  no  allowance  for  an  error  in  judgment.  His  majesty  laid  the 
sentence  before  the  twelve  judges,  who  confirmed  it.  . 

Meanwhile,  a  violent  clamour,  on  account  of  this  judgment,  was  raised  by 
admiral  Byng's  friends,  who  severely  arraigned  the  proceedings  against  him^ 
and  ascribed  his  miscarriage  solely  to  the  ignorance  and  improvidence  of  the 
late  corrupt  administration.  The  people,  though  enraged  at  Byhg,  for  his 
dastardly  behaviour,  joined  in  the  ciy  ag^nst  the  discarded  ministers.  And 
addresses  were  presented  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  requesting  that  a 
strict  inquiry  might  be  made  into  their  conduct,  from  the  time  they  received 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  purpose  of  the  French  to  invade  Mmorca,  to  that 
of  the  action  in  the  Mediterraneai^  between  the  admirals  Byng  and  Galisso- 
niere.  Such  ah  inquiiv  was  accordingly  instituted  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  openly  conducted  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  who  were  furnished 
from  the  public  offices  with  all  the  papers  that  could  throw  light  upon  the 
subject;  and,  after  the  closest  investigation,  they  came  to  several  resolutions 
highly  favourable  to  the  execrated  administration,  instead  of  making  any  dis- 
covery to  their  disadvantage.  ~ 

The  first  and  last  of  these  resolutions  deserve  particular  notice.  By  the 
former,  the  committee  declared  it  appeared  to  them, "  That  his  majesty,  from 
the  37th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  1755,  to  the  30th  day  of  April,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  received  such  repeated  and  concurrent  intelligence,  as  gave  just 
reason  to  believe  that  the  French  king  intended  to  invade  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland."  And  in  the  latter,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  '*  that  no  greater 
number  of  ships  of  war  coold.be  sent  into  tlie  Mediterranean  tl^ui  were  actu- 
ally sent  thither  under  the  command  of  admiral  Byng;  nor  any  greater  rein- 
forcement than  the  regiment  which  was  sent,  and  the  detachment,  equal  to  d 
battalion,  which  was  ordered,  from  Gibraltar,  to  the  relief  of  fort  St.  Philip, 
consistently  with  the  state  of  the  navy,  and  the  various  services  essential  to 
the  safety  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  and  the  interest  of  his  subjects." 

Though  thus  foiled  in  their  attempt  to  criminate  the  ministiy,  the  friends 
of  admiral  Byng  did  not  yet  abandoh  him  to  his  fate.  Another  effort  was  made 
to  save  him.  A  member  of  the  court-martial  that  had  condemned  hihi,  and 
who  was  also  a  member  of  parliament,  made  application  to  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons in  behalf  of  himself  and  several  other  members  of  that  tribimal,  praying 
the  aid  of  the  legislature  to  be  released  from  the  oath  of  secrecy  unposed 
upon  courts-martial,  that  they  might  make  known  the  grounds  on  which  sen- 
tence of  death  had  passed  upon  admiral  B3mg,  and  disclose  such  circum- 
stances as  might  perhaps  show  the  sentence  to  be  improper. 

Little  attention  was  paid  by  the  commons  to  this  application,  till  the  kinv 
tent  a  message  to  the  house,  by  secretary  Pitt,  informing  them,  that  although 
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he  was  'determined  to  let  tl^e  laW  take  its  course^  with  relation  to  adim« 
ral  Byn^,  unless  it  should  appear,  from  new  evidence,  that  he  had  been 
unjustly  condemned,  his  mi^esty  had  thought  fit  io  respite  execution  of  the 
Sentence  of  the  court-martial,  that  the  scruples  of  some  members  might  be 
fully  ^^plained  and  weighed.  In  cohsequence  of  thii  message,  a  bill  was 
immediately  brought  in,  and  passed  the  house  of  commons,  for  releasing  the 
members  of  the  court-martial  from  their  obligation  of  secrecy.  But  it  was 
rejected  almost  unanimously  by  the  lords,  after  they  had  exammed  such  mem- 
bers of  that  court  as  were  members  of  the  house  of  commons ;  sufficient 
reason  not  appearing  to  them  for  obstructinfi^  the  course  of  Justice,  by  giving 
way  to  such  unmeaning,  or  pretended  scruples,  in  support  of  which  no  for- 
cible arguments  were  produced,  nor  any  latent  circumstance,  in  favour  of 
the  person  whom  they  regarded,  brought  to  hght. 

Perceiving  that  all  hope  of  life  w^s  how  cut  off,  admiral  Byng  collected  a 
degree  of  courage  that  would  have  done  him  honour,  and  which  had  been 
better  exerted  in  the  day  of  battle.  He  was  shot,  according  to  his  sentence, 
on  board  of  ship,  and 'behaved  to  the  last  wiCh  composure  tod  dignity.  Im-* 
mediately  before  his  death,  he  delivered  a  paper  to  the  marshal  of  the  admi- 
ralty, in  which  he  lays  claim  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  hU  duty,  according  to 
the  lest  of  his  judgment*  And  perhaps  he  was  sincere ;  but  men,  under  such 
circumstances,  are  very  apt  to  be  partial  to  themselves.  ^  Persuaded  I  am," 
adds  he  (after  congratulating  himself  that  a  few  moments  would  deliver  him 
from  the  vinilent  persecution  of  his  enemies),  •*  that  Justice  will  he  done  to 
my  reputation  hereafter.  The  manner  and  cause  of  raising  and  keeping 
the  popular  clamour  and  prejudice  against  me  will  be  seen  through.  I  sn 
be  considered  as  a  victim  destined  to  divert  the  indignation  and  resentment 
of  an  injured  and  deluded  people  from  the  proper  objects.** 

No!  my  dear  Philip :  let  us  rather  consider  nis  blood  as  a  libation  due  io 
the  offended  Genius  of  England,  and  indispensably  necessary  to  wash  out  the 
stain  which  had  been  thrown  upon  her  naval  glory.  An  admiral  who  had  acted 
as  Byng  did,  on  such  an  occasion,  and  with  such  a  force,  setting  aside  all 
temporary  circunratances,  could  only  atone  for  his  misconduct  with  the  sa- 
crifice of  his  life,  as  an  awful  warning  to  future  commanders.  (1) 

While  the  English  ministry,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  people, 
were  thus  bringing  to  punishment  a  commander-in-chief,  whom  they  consi- 
dered as  ^the  cause  of  their  peatest  disgrace,  and  with  whom  they  hoped  their 
misfortunes  would  expire  (tor  which  they  have  been  unjustly  ndiculed,  and 
represented  as  barbarians,  by  their  more  giddy  and  volatile  neighbours),  the 
French  were  enjoying  the  tortures  of  a  maniac,  who  had  attempted  to  kill 
their  king.  On  this  fanatical  wretch,  named  Francis  Daraien,  whose  gloomy 
mind  had  always  bordered  upon  madness,  and  whose  understanding  was  now 
evidently  disordered  by  the  disputes  between  the  king  and  the  parliaments 
relative  to  religion  (which  I  sha^  afterward  have  occasion  to  explain),  was 
practised,  without  effect,  ^very  refinement  in  cruelty  that  human  invention 
could  suggest,  in  oMer  to  extort  a  confession  of  the  reasons  that  induct 
him  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  his  sovereign.(2)  He  maintained  a 
sullen  silence  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exquisite  torments,  or  expressed  his 

(1)  EvenDr.  Si&oUettfhli  warm  advocatej  after taylng."  be wainuhly  condemned,  meanly kIvmi  up, 
and  cruelly  Mhcriflced  to  vife  comrtderatlons,**  has  tiie  candour  to  admit,  that "  the  character  of  admiral 
Byng,  In  point  of  ]ter»onal  camrart  will  wifA  many  people  remain  problemotieat :  they  will  Mill  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  if  the  »pirit  of  a  Brituk  admral  bad  boenprvperif  tzerttd^  ibe  French  fleet  woold  have  beea 
defeaUdt  and  Minorca  taoei.  A  man's  opinion  of  danger."  continues  be, "  varies  al  diiftrent  times,  in 
consequence  of  an  Irregular  tide  of  animal  spirits:  he  Is  ofien  tetuted  by  eontidtratunt  which  he  diim 
not  aww.  And  after  oa  (#0sr,  tAas  t^lUmteed^  has  kniUUd  or  kept  aUof  In  the  hew  of  triatj  the  ntnd, 
Mftr  for  its  own  JUSTincATiOM,  aeeemblee,  with  surprising  industry,  secrf  ftatewftibU  dretmeUmee.  ef 
excuee^  and  broode  over  them  with  parental p9rtiaUt§ ;  until  it  becomes  not  only  etUiejied  but  enamowred 
ef  their  htauteuid  eomplexiee^  like  a  doting  mother,  Utad  to  the  drfermUif  of  her  own  ^fkpHMg.**  (Cbn- 
imnac  Hieu  Englmdf  vol.  L)  These  ingenious  reflections,  and  othen  of  a  like  kind,  wtiich  dc  boooar 
to  the  discernment  of  Smollett,  and  distinguish  his  character  as  an  historian,  will  long  be  remembered,  after 
the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  his  own  political  prejadlbas,  his  geoeroos  but  seif-deladlng  penonal 
•Oachments,  and  hb  violent  reamtments  are  forgot 

CI)  Be  stabbed  the  Mqg  with  a  penknUb,  between  the  foarUi  and  fifth  ribs,  as  bt  w«i  iiap|ilBg  inio  bit 
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agony  oiily  in  frftntic  niTings*  And  his  jndg^es,  tired  otlt  with  his  obstinacy^ 
at  last  fhoug[ht  proper  to  terminate  his  sufferings  by  a  death  shocking  to  hu* 
manity  ;  which,  although  the  act  of  a  peopLe  who  pride  themselves  in  civility 
and  refinement,  miffhl  fill  the  heart  of  savages  with  horror.  He  was  conducted 
to  the  common  place  of  execution,  amid  a  vast  concourse  of  the-Bopulacei 
stripped  naked,  and  fastened  to  the  scaffold  by  iron  gyves.  Qiie  of  his  hands 
was  then  burnt  in  liquid  flaming  suli>hur.  His  thighs,  legs,  and  arms^Vere 
tom  with  red-hot  pincers.  Boiling  oil,  melted  lead,  rosin,  and  sulphur  were 
poured  into  the  wounds;  and  to  complete  the  awful  catastrophe,  tight  liga^ 
tures  being  tied  round  his  limbs,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  young  and  vigorous 
horBes.(l) 

The  attempt  against  the  kins's  life  liad  no  influence  upon  the  French  coun<» 
oils,  as  it  was  soon  discovered  that  his  wound  was  not  mortal.  The  court 
of  Versailles,  therefore,  in  conformity  with'  its  engagements  and  its' views« 
assembled  «  great  army ;  the  main  body  of  which,  consisting  of  eighty  thou-* 
sand  men,  commanded  by  mareschal  d'Etrees,  and  other  officers  of  mgh  re- 
potation,  passed  the  Rhine  early  in  the  spring,  and  marched  by  the  way  of 
Westphaha,  in  order  to  invade  the  t^ritones  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  wa£t 
pretended,  but  in  reality  to  reduce  the  electorate  of  Hanover ;  and  by  that 
oold  measure  to  6blige  Uie  king  of  Great  Britain  to  submit  to  the  encroach-^ 
ments  of  the  French  in  America,  or  to  the  loss  of  what  he  valued  as  the  apple 
of  his  eye,  or  the  cords  of  his  heart,  his  German  dominions.  The  smaller 
division,  composed  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  under  the  prinCe  de  Soubise* 
was  destuied  to  march  towards  the  Maine,  to  strengthen  the  in»perial  army 
of  execution.— Some  explication  will  here  be  necessary,  in  order  to  m^e 
the  nature  of  this  army  perfectly  understood* 

No  sooner  did  the  king  of  Prussia  enter  Saxony,  the  preceding  campaigni 
Ihnn  a  process  was  commenced  against  him  in  the  aillic  council,  and  also 
before  tde  diet  of  the  empire.  By  the  influence  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and 
the  terror  of  the  powerful  confederacy  it  had  formed,  he  was  condemned  for 
iBontumacy ;  and  the  fiscal  had  orders  to  notify  to  him,  that  he  was  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  adjudged  fallen  from  all  the  dignities  and  po8-» 
feee^ions  which  he  neld  in  it.  The  circles  of  the  empire  were  accordingly 
commanded  to  furnish  their  contingents  of  men  and  money,  in  order  to  put 
this  sentence  in  execution.  But  the  contingents  were  collected  slowly ;  the 
troops  were  badly  composed ;  and  probal^y  the  army  of  the  empire  would 
never  have  been  able  to  act,  had  it  not  been  seconded  by  the  French  forces 
under  the  prince  de  Soubise.  This  general,  befbre  he  passed  the  Rhine,  made 
himself  master  of  Cleves,  Meurs,  Gueldres ;  while  a  detachment  from  the 
urmy  of  mareschal  d'Etrees  seized  upon  the  town  of  Embden,  and  whatever 
else  belonged  to  his  Prussian  majesty  in  East  Friesland. 

Alarmed  at  the  danger  which  threatened  his  electoral  dominions,  George  IL 
seemed  disposed  to  enter  deeply  Into  the  continental  quarreli  and  even  to  send 
over  a  body  of  British  troops  for  the  protection  of  Hanover.  In  these  views« 
however,  he  was  thwarted  oy  Pitt  and  Legge,  his  new  ministers ;  who,  ad- 
hering to  the  patriotic  principles  in  which  they  had  been  bred,  and  in  the 
diffusing  of  which  they  had  grown  up  to  popularity,  and  raised  themselves  to 
power,  considered  Hanover  as.  a  useless  and  expensive  appendage  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  continental  connexions  as  inconsistent  with 
our  insular  situation. 

The  iwpular  ministers  were  deprived  of  their  employments,  for  daring  to 
oppose  the  will  of  their  sovereign  in  council.  And  although  it  was  too  late 
lb  adopt  new  measures  for  the  campaign  with  any  probability  of  Success,  the 
didie  of  Cumberland  was  sent  over  to  command  an  arm^  of  ohserDotionf  as  it 
was  called,  intended  for.  the  defence  of  Hanover.  Tins  army,  which  con- 
sisted  of  forty  thousand  Hessians  and  Hanoverians,  including  a  few  reffiments 
of  Prussians,  attempted  in^vain;tp  obstruct  the  pro|ress  of  mareschal  d  jStrees* 
The  duke  of  Cumberla^,  after  some  unsuccessful  skirmishes,  was  obliged 


(i)  SmoUett.  >  Vmtiure.    Trial  nd  nuwtun  of  JL  F.  Damien. 
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to  retire  beliind  the  Weser;  and  the  French  passed  that  river  without 
opposition. 

If  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  situation  now  seemed  desperate,  that  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  after  making  every  allowance  for  his  own  superior  talents,  and 
the  valour  and  discipline  of  his  troops,  did  not  wear  a  more  favourable  aspect  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign^  An  army  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
ftussians  Vas  on  the  borders  of  Lithuania,  and  in  full  march  to  invade  the 
.kingdom  of  Prussia.  The  Swedes  were  ready  to  enter  Pomerania,  in  hopes 
of.  recovering  their  former  possessiona  in  that  country.  The  empress-queen, 
having  made  vast  preparations  during  the  winter,  had  augmentedher  army  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men ;(!)  yet  did  she  resolve  to  act  only  on 
the  defensive,  until  her  allies  could  take  tne  field.  Then  she  flattered  herself 
the  king  of  Prussia  would  be  obliged  to  divide  his  forces  into  so  many  bodies 
that  he  would  be  unable,  any  where,  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance. 

Conformable  to  this  defensive  system,  the  Austrian  army  was  broken  into 
four  divisions ;  the  first  of  which,  commanded  by  the  duke  d*Arembe]|f,  was 
posted  at  Egra;  the  second,  under  mareschal  Brown,  at  Budyn;  the  third, 
under  count  Konigseg,  at  Reichenbeig;  and  the  fourth,  under  mareschal  Daun, 
in  Moravia.  By  these  dispositions,  mareschal  Brown,  who  commanded  in 
•  chief,  thought  he  could  effectually  cover  Bohemia,  which  was  understood  to 
be  the  first  object  of  the  enemy,  and  stop  their  progress,  should  they  attempt 
to  advance. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  however,  having  resolved  to  penetrate  into  that  king- 
dom, was  not  diverted  from  his  purpose  ny  this  formidable  force,  or  the  strong 
positions  it  had  taken.  He  therefore  ordered  his  army,  in  like  manner  with 
the  Austrians,  to  assemble  in  four  divisions :  one  under  prince  Maurice  of 
Anhalt  Dessau,  at  Chemnitz ;  andther,  under  himself  and  mareschal  Keith, 
at  Lockwitz ;  the  third,  under  the  prince  of  Bevem,  at  Zi^taw :  and  the  fonrth, 
under  mareschal  Schwerin,  in  Silesia.  As  each  of  these  divisions  was  strong, 
he  thought  he  might  safely  order  them  to  enter  Bohemia  separately ;  but  wiui 
instructions  to  unite  as  soon  after  as  possible,  for  mutual  support,  and  to  fonn 
an  entire  junction  in  the  neighbourtiood  of  Prague. 

The  Prussian  plan  of  operations  being  thus  concerted,  prince  Maurice 
quitted  his  station  at  Chemnitz  in  the  beffiiming  of  April,  and  marched  by 
Zwickaw  and  Plawen,  towards  Egra,  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  the  place, 
or  at  least  to  penetrate  that  way  into  Bohemia.  And  in  order  to  confirm 
d*Aremberg  in  this  opinion,  he  commanded  his  light  troops  to  mak^  a  feint 
upon  the  duke's  quarters  at  Wildstein.  The  Austrian  general,  takins  the 
slarm,  threw  himself  into  Egra ;  while  prince  Maurice  returned  to  Averoaek, 
and  marched  with  great  celerity,  by  Briz  and  Billan,  to  Linay,  where  he  joined 
the  kiuff  of  Prussia. 

Not  Slinking  it  practicable  to  force  the  camp  at  Budyn,  which  was  veiy 
strong,  his  Prussian  majesty  passed  the  river  Egra  higher  up,  near  Kosch- 
titz.  Here  his  light  troops  and  van-guard  met  those  of  the  duke  d'Arembeig, 
who  was  on  his  march  to  join  mareschal  Brown.  On  seeing  the  Prussians, 
however,  they  fell  back  upon  Welwam ;  and  mareschal  Brown,  finding  the 
enemy  had  passed  the  E^ra,  add  were  encamped  on  his  left  flank,  judged  it 
necessary  to  auit  his  position  at  Budyn,  and  retire  to  Prague.(*2)  lliither  he 
was  followed  oy  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  encamped  on  the  Weissenberg,  to 
the  left  of  the  Moldaw,  which  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians,  now  com- 
manded by  prince  Gharies  of  Lorraine,  had  quitted,  and  removed  to  the  other 
side  of  that  river. 

While  these  things  were  passing  on  the  side  of  Saxony,  where  his  Prusnan 
majesty  had  spent  Uie  winter,  and  whence  he  still  drew  simidles,  the  prince 
of  Bevem  havmgjmt  his  division  in  motion,  marched  from  Zittaw  to  Reichen- 
beig. Uer  there  found  count  Konigseg,  witli  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
encamped  ui  a  valley  formed  by  two  veiy  hig^  mountains.  Through  the 
middle  of  that  valley  runs  the  river  Neiss,  mto  which  fall  many  torrenu  liani 

(1)  LloKaOMV«/W|TOl.L  (f^lLWiL 
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the  neighbouring  motmtains.  The  sides  of  those  monntains  are  covered  with 
thick  Woods,  which  are  almost  impassabie.  The  Austrian  general,  therefore, 
occupied  only  the  yalley  between,  extending  his  wings  no  forther  than  the 
foot  of  the  mountains; 

The  prince  of  Bevem,  who,  by  pursuing  this  route,  had  put  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  fighting,  in  ^rder  to  join  mareschal'  Schwerin,  had  now  no 
choice  left  but  the  mode  of  giving  battle.  Taking  advantage  of  the  disposition 
of  the  enemy  (after  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  their  cavalry  in  the  centre, 
which  were  strongly  supported  by  their  infantry  and  artillery  on  the  two 
wingis),  he  sent  several  iMtttaliotis  as  high  as  possible  into  the  mountain  on  his 
ngkit,  in  order  to  come  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Austrians  posted  in  the 
wood  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  His  commands  were  punctually  executed, 
and  attended  with  full  efiect.  The  Austrians  abandoned  the  wood :  the  prince 
renewed  his  attack  upon  their  cavalry,  which,  unable  to  sustain  the  fire  of 
the  Prussian  infantry,  were  forced  to  give  way.  -On  this  advantage,  he  or* 
dered  his  whole  liffht  wing  to  occupy  the  ground  the  Austrian  cavalry  had 
quitted,  and  obliged  count  Konigseg  to  retire  towards  Liebenaw,  with  the  loss 
of  a  thousand  men. 

The  prince  of  Bevem  matched  to  that  place,  but  found  the  Austrians  so 
advantageously  nosted,  that  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attack  them ;  more 
eq)ecially  as  he  knew  the  advance  of  the  army  under  mareschal  Schwerin 
would  suddenly  force  them  to  retire.  It  so  happened.  Having  received  in- 
telligence of  Schwerin's  approach,  Konigseg  quitted  his  camp  next  day,  lUid 
marched  with  precipitation  to  Prague^ 

Meanwhile,  Schwerin,  informed  of  the  action  at  Reichenberg,  and  the  retreat 
of  the  Austrians,  wisely  chan^d  Jiis  route.  He  marched  on  the  Iser,  hoping 
still  to  be  able  to  cut  off  Konigseg  before  he  could  reach  Prague ;  and 
although  he  failed  in  that  attempt,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  seize  an  immense 
magazine,  which  the  enemy  had  formed  at  Junffbuntzlaw.(l)  Being  after- 
ward joined  by  the  prince  of  Bevem*s  division,  he  proceeded  to  Brandeiss, 
where  he  contmued  till  die  fourth  of  May.  He  then  passed  the  Elbe,  and  en- 
camped on  the  other  side ;  in  order  to  concert  measures  with  the  king,  before 
he  advanced  farther. 

His  Prussian  majesty,  who  had  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  Moldaw,  near 
Podbaba,  passed  that  river  with  part'  of  his  army  in  the  night,  leaving  the 
remainder  under  mareschal  Keith  on  the  Weissenberg.  Next  morning,  at 
break  of  day,  he  formed  a  junction  with  Schwerin ;  and  having  reconnoitred 
the  enemy,  from  one  of  the  highest  hills  op  the  other  side  of  Brosiz,  he 
resolved  to  give  them  battle. 

The  Austrians,  amounting  to  about  eiffhty  thousand  men,  were  encamped 

with  their  left  wing  towards  Prague,  on  tne  Ziskaberg,  and  their  right  extend- 

j^  beyond  the  vjUage  of  Conraditz,  on  a  hill  near  l^terbohli.    The  mountains 

iMSore  the  Austrian  camp  were  so  steep  and  craggy;  that  no  cavalry  or  artil- 

]Baf  could  possibly^ascend  them,  and  the  deep  valley  at  their  foot  was  wholly 

r^ill^'upied  by  husiura  and  Hungarian  infantry.    Yet  was  the  king  of  Prussia, 

Vt^gardless  of  these  difficulties,  inclined  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front.    But 

'  tinough  the  persuasion  of.  mareschal  Schwerin,  he  changed  his  Opinion,  and 

permitted' that  able  general  to  make  the  attack  on  their  right,  where  the  ground 

foils  gradually,  aiKL  where  the  infantry  could  pass  over  certain  meadows,  and 

ilie  cavalry  and  heavy  artillery  over  dams.  (9) 

The  action  began  about  eleven  o*clock ;  when  the  Prussian  cavalry  having 
passed  the  dams,  the  Austrian  generals  perceived  that  the  king's  intention 
was  to  attack  their  right  flank,- and  ordered  all  their  cavalry  thither  from  the 
left.  It;  came  with  great  celerity,  and  formed  itself  with  that  on  the  ri^t  in 
one  hundred  and  four  sauadrbns,  in  three  lines,  with  intervals  equal  to  the 
front  of  a  squadron.  This  movement  was  made  with  so  much  promptitude, 
that  the  prince  of  Schotnatch,  the  Prussian  lieutenant-general  of  horse,  who 

lis 
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had  onlv  §iiif^r»  Mqadnms,  afrsid'Of  beiajir  outflankedt  judged  it  necessaiy 
to  attack  the  enemy  instantlv,  without  waitiag  for  the  cavalry  of  the  hght 
wing,  which  the  king  had  ordered  to  reinforoe  him.  The  attack  was  accord- 
ingly made  with  vigour ;  but  the  Prussian  cavalry  being  outflanked  by  eight 
squadrons,  was  twice  repulsed,  in  spite  of  its  most  strenuous  e^brts.  In  the 
thiid  attack,  however,,  the  Austrian  cavalry  was  entirely  broken,  by  the  braveiy 
of  twenty  squadrons  of  hussars,  led  by  general  Zeithen,  and  pushed  with  sacn 
violence  upon  the  grenadiers,  as  to  throw  them  into  confusion 

During  this  shock  of  the  cavalry,  the  Prussian  grenadiers  of  the  left  wing 
bavins  passed  the  meadows,  were  obliged  to  advance  through  a  yery  narrow 
road,  m  order  to  Join  the  rest  of  the  line,  which  was  already  fonned.  As  sopn 
as  the  grenadiers  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  defile,  they  were  saluted 
by  a  battery  of  twelve-pounders,  charged  with  cartridges,  and  forced  to  retire 
in  the  greatest  disorder.  They  were  followed  by  two  whole  regiments ;  iand 
the  second  battalion  of  Schwann's  began  to  give  Way,  when  the  mareschal 
himself,  who  had  been  continually  on  the  other  side  of  the  defile,  took  the 
colours  of  his  regiment  in  his  own  hand;  and  having  collected  the  broken 
troops,  advanced  with  a  strong  pace  towards  the  enemy,  exhorting  the  soU 
diers  to  fdlow  him.  He  received  a  bullet  in  his  breast,  and  instantly  fell  from 
his  horse,  without  the  least  signs  of  life*(l)  But  his  death  did  not  pass  un- 
lev^nged. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  observing  that  the  Austrian  right  wing,  in  the  ardonr 
of  pursuit,  had  advanosd  so  far  as  to  leave  an  opening  between  it  and  the 
left,  laid  hold  of  this  favourable  opportunity  to  occupy  that  vacant  space. 
And  while  he  thus  separated  the  enemiy's  two  wings  from  each  other,  he  at 
the  same  time,  by  an  additional  stroke  of  generalship,  ordered  a  body  of 
troops  to  possess  the  ground  where  hie  own  left  had  stood :  so  that  when  the 
Austrian  rioht  wmg  was  forced  back  Inr  the  bravery  of  mareschal  Schwerin, 
and  the  gafiant  officers  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command,  that  victorioos 
body  found  itself  surrounded,  and  fled  in  confusion  towards  Blaleschiz :  while 
the  left  wing,  furiously  attacked  by  the  Prussian  infantry,  under  prince 
Henry,  with  fixed  bayonets,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Prague.  The 
centre  also  was  broken,  after  an  obstinate  dispute,  and  cuased  into  the  same 
«fity.(3) 

Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Prague,  in  which  the  valour  and  military 
skill  of  the^  Austrians  and  Prussians  were  fidly  tried*  and  which  proved  fatal 
to  two  of  the  greatest  generals  in  Europe.  For  mareschal  Brown  received 
a  wound,  whicn  his  chagrin  rendered  mortal ;  though  his  pride  is  supposed,  to 
have  been  more  hurt  by  being  obliged  to  command  under  the  prince  of  Lor« 
raine,  than  from  the  event  of  the  day.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  con- 
siderable. The  Prussians,  by  their  own  account,  had  three  thousand  men 
killed,  and  more  than  double  that  number  wounded,  besides  three  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  officers,  manr  of  whom  were  of  high  rank.  The  loss  of  the 
Austrians,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken,  cannot  be  computed  at  less  than 
twelve  thousand,  although  they  at^mowledged  little  more  than  half  that 
ntimber. 

But  these  were  all  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  king  of  Prassia's 
victory.  The  main  body  of  the  Austrian  ahny,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  found  shelter  m  Prague,  under  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine ;  and  about 
sixteen  thousand,  chiefly  cavalry,  assembled  at  Beneschau  the  day  after  the  • 
battle,  and  immediately  joined  mareschal  Daun,  who  had  arrived  the  evening 
before,  from  Moravia,  and  encamped  at  Bohmisch  Bvodt,  on  hearing  of  the 
disaster  of  the  Austrians.  The  mtrepid  Frederick,  however,  elated  with  bin 
good  fortune,  and  thinking  that  every  thing  must  submit  to  his  victoriobs 
arms,  invested  Prague,  with  an  army  little  superior  to  that  confined  wiHun 
the  walls! 

It  was  certainly  very  extraordinary,  that  so  greata  seneral  as  the  king  of 
Prussia  should  think  it  possible  to  reduce  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  in 

iX>  Ltmtttoakoomaaehwvih,  C^  Uoyd,voLL 
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io  extensire  a  town  af  Prague,  with  one  of  eqval  foree*  Hence  Uw  memo- 
iMe  saying  of  the  celebrated  mareechal  de  Belleiele,  who  had  defended  the 
same  place^as  we  have  seen,  in  1743,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  against  the 
whole  power  of  the  honse  of  Austria,  and  ^retired  with' honour  and  glory, 
when  he  found  his  provisions  fail ;  **  I  know  Prague ;  and  if  I  were  there  with 
one«ha]f  of  the  tioo|>s  under  the  prince  of  Lorraine,  I  would  destroy  the  Prus- 
flian  army. '*(!). 

Bat  the  sopineness  of  the  Austrians  in  some  measure  justified  the  king  of 
Prussians  temerity.  They  suffered  themselves  to  be  shut  up  in  Prague  for  six 
weeks,  without  making  one  vigorous  effort  for  their  enlargement;  although 
the  Prussian  army^  besides  forming  a  chain  of  posto  extending  many  miles, 
was  separated  by  the  river  Moldaw  into  two  piuts,  any  one  of  which  might 
have  been  cut  off.  Fifty  thousand  men,  provided  with  arms  and  artiUery, 
submitted  to  this  inglorious  restraint,'and  eontmued  inactive  until  they  began 
to  feel  th^  pressure  of  famine;  and  the  prince  of  Lorraine  seemed,  at  one 
time,  disposed  to  capitulate.  When  mareschal  Brown,  then  sick  in  bed,  was 
consulted  on  that  subject,  he  made  the  foUowinff  spirited  reply :  **  Tell  prince 
Charles,  my  advice  is,  that  he  instantly  march  out,  and  attack  mareschal 
Keith  !"(2) 

The  prince  of  Lorraine,  however,  did  not  choose  to  carry  mattera  to  that 
extremity,  so  long  as  any  hope  of  relief  remataed;  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
by  a  new  and'more  extraordmary  histance  of  self-confidence  than  any  he  had 
yet  exhibited,  saved  the  Austrian  army  from  the  decessity  of  such  a  despe- 
rate effort,  or  the  indelible  dismce  of  a  surrender.  V^hile  occupied  in  the 
siege  of  Prague,  conteiiming  tne  strength  of  the  garrison,  he  haul  sent  out 
several  detachments,  in  order  to  raise  contributions,  and  to  seize  or  destroy 
the  magazines  which  the  Austrians  had  formed  in  different  parts  of  Bohemia. 
Elated  with  the  success  of  these  detachments,  and  fearing  that  mareschal 
Daun,  whose  army  now  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men,  might  not  only  dis- 
turb his  operations,  but  give  prince  Chjarles,  by  some  manmuvre,  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  out  of  the  place,  he  despatched  the  prince  of  Bevem,  with  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  in  order  to  drive  him  farther  back. 

As  the  Prussians  advanced,  mareschal  Daun  prudently  retired  successively 
to  Kolin,  Kuttenberg,  and  Haber.  But  no  sooner  had  he  received  all  the 
reinforcements  he  expected^  thah  he  attempted  to  bring  th^  prince  of  Bevern 
to  action ;  and  even,  by  rapid  marches,  to  cut  off  his  communication  with  the 
army  before  Prague.  Informed  of  the  enemy's  motions,  the  king  of  Prussia 
quitted  his  camp,  with  ten  battalions  and  twenty  squadrons*  and  marohed 
towards  Kolin.  There  having  formed  a  junction  with  the  army  under  the 
prince  of  Bevern,  he  resolved  to  attack  mareschal  Daun,  without  farther 
delay. 

'  On  his  approach,  with  this  intention,  the  Prussian  monarch  found  the  Aus- 
trian army,  consisting  of  sixty  thousand  men,  drawn  up  in  two  lines ;  the 
infantry,  contrary  to  the  common  disposition,  on  the  wintt^,  and  the  cavalry  in 
the  centre.  The  right  wing  was  posted  on  a  hill,  extending  towards  Kutten- 
berg and  K<^in,  the  left  on  another  and  higher  hill  luring  towards  Zas- 
muck.  At  the  bottom  of  these  two  hills,  and  in  the  space  hetween,  which 
was  covered  by  a  chain  of  fish-ponds  and  morasses,  mareschal  Daun  had  ex* 
tended  two  lines  of  horse,  and  kept  a  third  in  reserve ;  for  as  he  knew  that 
the  Prussians  were  stronger  in  cavalry  than  infantry,  the  king  having  with 
him  ninety  squadrons,  ana  only  twenty-eight  battalions,  he  supposed  they 
would  make  their  greatest  effort  against  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  army,  in 
order  to  cut  it  in  two.  But  no  sooner  did  he.  perceive  the  king's  intention  of 
attacking  him  on  the  right  flank,  than  he  ordered  his  body  of  reserve  to  march 
to  the  right  wing,  in  order  to  cover  the  flank.  And  he  afterward  directed 
his  second  line  to  march  also  thither,  close  up  to  the  reserve. 

His  Prussian  majesty  ordered  his  army  to  natt,  between  nuie  and  ten  in  the 
morning,  in  a  plain  near  Slatislum  and  Novimiesto,  while  he  reconnoitred 

(1)  Ll09r4|V«LL  (8)  Lkqrdi uM rap. 
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HmeuemfB^omHtmi  and  baYUf  molved  to'alte^  tlim,  Bolwitlistaiidiiif 
the  streocUi  of  that  pontion.  and  their  aypeiiority  in  mmiben,  hit  aimy  was 


the  streogth  of  that  pontion,  and  their  aopenority  in  nooiben,  hit  aimy 
again  pot  in  motion*  and  the  battle  aoon  after  began.(l)  At  half  an  hour  paal 
one*  the  head  of  the  Prussian  eolmnns,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  appeared 
opposite  the  Aostrian  army,  whieh  was  prepared  to  reeeiTe  them.  Anfaboot 
two  o'clock  the  grand  attack*  eoodocted  tiy  prinee  Ferdinand*  of  Branswickv 
and  sappoited  bv  a  powerful  aitillery,  was  poshed  with  resistless  foiy  upon 
the  Anstrian  ri|tai  wing,  which  was  at  firrt  thrown  into  disoider,  bat  instantty 
covered  itself  and  anerward  - 


recovered  itsell^  and  anerward  behaved  with  tqml  finnness  and  gallantry. 
This  conflict  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then  the  fire  of  the  Prussian 
infantry  began  to  slacken,  and  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  in  order  lo  draw 
breath.  Tber  soon,  however,  renewed  the  combat;  but  were  again  com- 
pelled lo  yield  to  superior  strength.  Seven  times  did  they  return  to  the 
charge,  from  two  till  half  past  six  cr'clock.  About  that  time,  the  last  and  most 
Tiolent  eflort  was  made  by  the  king  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.  It 
was  continued  till  after  seven,  when  the  Prussians,  sinking  under  numbers  and 
the  disadvantage  of  ground,  in  which  their  cavahry  could  not  properly  act, 
were  forced  finally  to  relinquish  the  contest.  But  they  remained  on  the  field 
till  nine,  and  retired  without  being  pursued.  The  sUugfater  on  both  sides  was 
great,  and  nearly  equal.  About  twenty  thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
spot,  or  dying  of  mortal  wounds. 

In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  this  memorable  battle,  one  of  the  most  obsti- 
nate and  bloody  of  which  there  is  any  example  in  modem  times,  the  king  of 
Prussia  was  obliged  immediately  to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  afterward 
to  evacuate  Bohemia. 

General  Lloyd's  reflections  on  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  the  battle  of  Kolin, 
are  too  interesting  to  be  here  omitted.  The  siese  of  Praaue,  with  about 
fifty  thousand  men  in  it,  he  observes,  was  an  impnraent  and  dangerous  mea- 
sure, more  especially  as  the  king  of  Prussia  was  then  in  circumstances  that 
required  some  decisive  stroke,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible ;  that  Prague 
covered  no  essential  pass  into  that  country,  and  contained  no  oonaideraDle 
magazine,  neither  was  it  necessary  for  the  king  to  form  one  there,  because 
the  country  itself  furnished  abundantly  all  kind  of  subsistence;  that  if,  in- 
stead of  besieging  this  town,  his  Prussian  majesty  had  sent  twenty  thousand 
men,  the  morning  after  lus  victory,  in  pursuit  of  the  Austrian  right  wing, 
which  had  fled  to  Beneschan,  and  marched  with  the  main  body  of  lus  army 
to  Bohmisch  Brodt,  against  mareschal  Daun,  it  is  more  than  probable  lie 
might  have  destroyed  both ;  that  they  certainly  could  not  have  retired  with- 
out losing  their  artillery  and  baggage,  and  must  have  fallen  back  with  the 
utmost  expedition  on  the  Danube;  that  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  must  like- 
wise have  marched  to  the  Danube,  in  order  to  join  the  remainder  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  as  he  could  not,  in  his  then  situation,  have  undertaken  any  thing 
of  himself;  that  this  would  have  given  the  king  of  Prussia  all  the  time  neces- 
sary to  reduce  Olmutz,  and  even  Prague  itself,  which  must  have  been  left  to 
a  common  garrison;  but  that,  allured  by  the  uncertain  and  vain,  though  flat- 
tering, hope  of  making  fifty  thousand  men  prisoners,  he  lost  sight  of  Daun 
and  the  Austrian  right  wing,  and  with  it  an  opportunity  of  giving  some  deci- 
sive blow;  that,  when  informed  of  the  enemy*s  approach,  he  had  still  time  to 
repair  the  fault  he  had  committed,-^  he  might  and  ought  to  have  raised  the 
siege  of  Prague,  and  have  marched  with  his  whole  forces  against  mareschal 
Daun  ;**  and  if  he  had  succeeded,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  might  also 
have  routed  prince  Charles,  before  he  could  have  reached  the  Danube.(S) 

In  regard  to  the  battle  of  Kolin  itself,  this  ingenious  author  very  judiciously 
remarks,  that  as  his  Prussian  majesty  was  in  proportion  much  stranger  in 
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cavalry  than  infantry,  he  ought  to  have  chosen  thie  most  convenient  ffround 
on  the  enemy's  front  for  that  species  of  troops;  and  that,  as  h^  had  given 
them  an  opportunity,  by  making  his  dispositions  in  open  day,  to  reinforce  their 
right  and  its  flatik,  whither  they  had  brought  two-thirds  of  their  army,  he 
ought  to  have  refused  both  his  winfS,,  ^md  have  made  an  effort  with  his  ca« 
valry,  sustained  by  his  infantry  and  artillery,  on  the  enemy's  centre,  where 
they  had  only  cavalry,  and  therefore  most  probably  would  have  been  forced 
to  give  way :  whereas,  by  persisting  to  attack  their  right,  he  could  bring  only 
his  infantry  into  action^  the  ground  being  very  improper  for  cavalry,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  ravines  and  woods,  as  of  the  villages  before  the  enemy's 
front ;  that,  having  resolved  to  attack  the  Austrian  right  wing,  tjhe  king  of 
Prussia  should  have  brought  thither  all  his  infantry,  leaving  only  a  line  of 
horse  on  his  right,  which  would  have  been  sufficient,  as  the' enemy's  left 
could  never  quit  its  advantageous  position,  and  descend  into  the  plain ;  that 
this  would  have  enabled  him  to  sustain  properly  his  van-guard,  which  was  left 
Exposed,  to  have  taken  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  to  have  gained  the  battle.(l) 
In  a  word,  it  appears  from  these  reflections,  that  the  king  of  Prussia  erred,  in 
forming  an  attack  where  he  could  not  conveniently  combine  the  different 
species  of  arms;  whereas  the  enemy  had  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  a 
great  artillery,  to  sustain  the  points  attacked;  in  letting  his  van-guard  advance 
so  far,  that  it  could  not  be  supported  by  the  line,  and  in  attacking  with  too . 
little  infantry,  considering  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Hence  the  loss  of  the 
battle. 

Nor  were  the  arms  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  or  those  of  his  allies  more  for^ 
tunate  in  other  quarters.  No  sooner  did  the  Russians,  who  had  hovered  long 
on  the  frontiers,  enter  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,'  than  general  Lewhald  was 
ordered  to  oppose  their  progress.  He  accordingly  assembled  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  in  the  month  .of  June,  and  took  post  at  Insterburgh,  in 
order  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile,  general  Fermor,  with 
one  division  of  the  Russian  army^  assisted  by  a  fleet  from  Revel,  carrying 
nine  thousand  land-forces,  invested  Memel ;  and,  after  a  short  siege,  made 
himself  master  of  that  important  place,  which  was  of  infinite  consequence  to 
the  Russians,  as  they  could  make  it  a  military  station,  and  a  magazine  of 
provisions  and  stores,  that  might  be  constantly  supplied  by  means  of 
their  navy. 

This  enterprise  bein?  successfully  executed,  the  whole  Russian  army,  con- 
sisting of  sixty-two  thousand  foot,  and  nineteen  thousand  horse,  with  near 
twenty  thousand  Tartars,  Calmucks,  and  Cossacks,  united  under  mareschal 
Apraxin  on  the  river  I^uss,  and  advanced  towards  the  Pregel.  General 
Lewhald,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  quitted  his  camp  at  Insterburgh, 
and  retired  to  Weluaw,  where  he  continued  until  he  received  positive  orders 
to  hazard  a  battle.  Having  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the  Russians,  who 
had  passed  the  Pregel,  and  were  encamped  at  Gross  Jagersdorff,  near  Nor- 
kitteii,  he  accordingly  attacked  them  unexpectedly  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  great  fury.  Though  thus  in  a  manner  surprised,  th^y  received  the 
shock  with  a  firmness  that  astonished  him ;  and  after  a  warm  and  genera} 
action  df  three  hours,  during  which  victory  remained  doubtful,  and  every 
possible  exertion  had  been  made,  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of 
two  thousand  men.  (3) 

Unacquainted  with  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Russian  infcmtry,  since 
found  to  be  the  best  in  Europe,  Lewhald  deprived  himself  of  the  power  of 
making  a  vigorous  or  successful  effort  in  any  one  point,  by  extending  his 
little  army  in  a  line  opposed  to  that  of  the  enemy,  which  he  in  vain  en« 
deavoured.  to  break,  as  they  had  every  where,  throi^  this  mistaken  dispo- 
sition, a  much  greater  number  of  men  in  action,  than  he  could -possibly  pre* 
sent.(3)  In  vam  did  he  attempt  to  cut  their  army  in  two,  and  take  them  m 
flank,  iy  penetrating  through  certain  openings.    They  received  the  Prus* 

(1)  Lloyd,  ToL  L 

(S)  PruMlan  aeeoant  of  UielMttto* .  Tbe  BiMriaii  afiooimt  if  impufeet  and  oomradkteif 

CS)Lloyd,VQLLp.l49. 
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Mani  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  forced  them  to  giye  way.  He  drew 
off  his  army,  however,  in  good  order,  and  re-occupied  his  former  camp  at 
Wehlaw.  ;  . 

labile  the  Russians,  now  victorious,  were  juvaging  the  king  of  Prussia'a 
dominions  on  one  side  of  Germany,  the  French  were  stripping  him  of  his 
possessions  on  the  other,  and  laying  the  electorate  of  Htoover  under  con« 
tributioB.  After  the  duke  of  Cumberland  passed  the  Weser,  he  continued 
to  i^treat  before  mareschal  d^Etrees,  until  he  reached  the  village  of  Hasten 
beck.  Having  chosen  an  advantageous  post,  he  thei-e  attempted  to  make  a 
atand,  on  the  25th  of  July,  but  being  worsted,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  station.'  Instead,  however,  of  marching  iramediatelv 
after  the  action,  as  prudence  seemed  to  dictate,  towards  Woltenbuttle,  Hal 
berstadt,  and  Magdeburg,  where  he  might  have  formed  a  junction  with  the 
Prussian  forces,  his  royal  highness  reiired  to  Hoy  a,  under  pretence  of  oover- 
,  ing  Bremen  and  Yerden ;  thouffh,.in  reality,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  comnm- 
nication  with  Stade,  whither  had  been  removed  the  archives  and  most  valua-* 
ble  effects  of  Hanover. 

In  the  mean  time,  Uiat  electorate,  abandoned  to  the  enemyi  w^S  laid  under 
contribution.  And  the  duke  de  Richelieu,  the  celebrated  con(^ueror  of  Mi- 
norca, having  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the  French  army,  soon  saw 
himself  master  of  Bremen  and  Yerden,  and  obl^ed  the  duke  of  Cumberljind 
to  take  refuge  under  the  cannon  of  Stade.  There,  encamped  between  the 
Aller  and  the  Elbe,  it  was  supposed  his  n^yal  highness  would  be  able  to 
maintain  his  ground  till  the  close  of  the  campaign,  as  the  season  was  already 
far  in  the  decline.  But  the  enemy  having  taken  effectual  measured  for  cut- 
ting off  his  communication  with  the  Elbe,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  sign- 
ing the  singular  convention  of  Qloster-seven ;  by  which  an  army  of  thirty* 
eight  thousand  Hanoverians,  Hessians,  and  other  troops  in  the  pay  of  hia 
Bntannic  majesty.  Was  dissolved  and  distributed  into  different  quarters  of 
cantonment,  without  being  disarmed,(l)  or  considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 
The  French  were  left,  *♦  till  the  definitive  reconcUiaiion  of  the  two  sove^ 
ireigns,**(2)  in  full  possession  of  the  countries  they  had  conquered,  though 
under  the  express  condition  of  abstaining  from  future  violences,  hostilitieB 
being  immediately  to  cease  on  both  sides. 

Having  thus  subdued  the  German  dominions  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  the 
French  were  now  at  liberty  to  turn  their  whole  forces  against  those  of  the 
king  of  Prussia.  Mareschal  Richelieu  accordingly  made  his  way  into  Hal- 
berstadt  and  the:  Old  Marche  of  Brandenburg ;  first  exacting  contributions, 
and  then  plundering  the  towns.    The  vmy  of  the  empire,  under  the  prince 

(1)  The  court  of  France  afterward  iiwbteil  on  Uie  ditarmiug  of  tba  troops^  diough  the  eoiio«ii<tm  had 
tibterved  a  yrofowUL  tihnu  on  that  ktad,  U  only  stipulated.  That  on  the  cetaatlon  of  hoettlhies,  the 
auxiliary  troopa  should  be  eent  home,  and  that  such  part  of  the  Hanoverian  anny  ae  the  duke  of  Camber- 
land  could  not  place  in  the  city  of  Stade,  should  go  and  take  quarter*  In  the  country  h^ond  the  Elbe,  and 
not  be  recruited.  (See  the  Jirtiele$  of  the  C^nwntion  itself  and  the  rtniicaltem  of  the  King  of  EtgUmd's 
Qmdmct  t  tks  EUelor  of  Hanover^  published  by  authority.)  NotwIthsianding  the  notoriety  of  this  fact, 
two  eontemporary  authors  have  afflrmed.  That  in  consequence  of  the  convention  of  CkKter^eeveo, 
'*  thirty-eisbt  thousand  Uanoveiians  laid  down^Uieir  arms  I"    Cantm.  HUU  JSi^.  vol.  U.    Annual 

(9)  This  iadeSnite  mode  of  expraasion  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  moat  lalricaiedlep«tes  that  ever emploTed 
the  pens  of  political  writers:  and  as  self-interest  dictated  the  arguments  on  both  aides  of  the  oueMton, 
much  Infenuity  and  force  of  reseohinff  were  distitayed..  The  French  with  great  plausibility  maintained, 
that  no  other  meaning  could  reasimahly  be  affixed  to  the  words  of  the  convention  (which  however  they 
littempted  to  mend  by  eeruin  Jesuitical  explica^ons)  than  that  which  waa  nalural  and  obvious:  That 
tho  suspension  of  arms  was  to  cnnlinue,  and  thky  consequently  in  poesession  of  their  oouquesia,  till  a  . 
mneral  parlQcation.  (ParaUd  of  Uu  'Condmet  of  th*  King  of  Frwneo  with  that  of  tho  King  of  Engiand^ 
The  Bngiisb  minl8tfy,on  the  other  hand,  affirmed,  That  the  suapenslnn  of  arms  waa  a  mere  military 
fegulatloit,  which  was  to  continue  in  force  only  till  the  issue  of  a  neeoilation,  t|>en  depending,  begun  hfp 
his  Briunnic  majesty,  in  quality  of  elector  of  Hanover,  and  the  suddenly  ezpecled  declaration  of  the 
courta  of  Vienna  and  Vertalllea  relative  to  such  negotiation;  that  this  was  the  reason  why  It  was  not 
thought  neeesaary  to  fix  the  time  the  suspension  of  arms  wa«  to  last.  It  was  drawn  up,  th^  said,  by  th« 
generals  of  the  two  armies,  who  mutiiall)r  agreed  that  it  should  be  of  force  without  the  ratification  of  tha 
two  courts ;  a  thing  impnseible,  if  h  Is  supposed  the  king  of  England's  German  dominions  were  to  ba 
delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  till  a  general  peace,  of  which  there  waa  not  thtf  least  prospeeu 
But  It  is  evident,'*  added  ihey,  "  that  France  herself  did  not  uiideratand  the  hands  of  the  Hanoverians  h) 
he  tied  up  till  a  Keneral  peace,  by  the  suspension  of  arms  concluded  at  Cloeter-sevea,  from  her  Insiaiing  oq 
having  that  stipuialed,  as  an  express  condition,  in  ber  artful  scheme  of  exnUcatk>n,  proposed  by  the  coun; 
l|l|^o«r,thellsiiWllBUlltl8r.*>    Kmdieatioft  of  tkt  iRng  of  £ngl9B^f  Qmiut  ut  fUtct^r  ^  Mmia^ 
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of  HildburghaiMen,  reinforced  by  that  under  the  prince  de  Soubise,  was  09 
foil  march  to  enter  Saxony.  Twenty  thousand  Swedes,  commanded  by  gen^ 
ral  Unffem  Stombergt  had  already  entered  Prussian  Pomerania,  under  pnf 
fence  of  guaranteeing  the  treaty  of  Westphalia ;  and  having  taken  the  towns 
<tf  Demrain  and  An^ra,  and  reduced  the  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin, 
they  laid  the  whole  country  under  contribution^  without  meeting  with  the 
smallest  resistance,  as  the  garrison  of  Stettin,  consisting  of  ten  thousand 
men,  could  not  leave  that  important  fortress,  in  order  to  oj^pose  their  process* 
The  kingdom  of  Prussia  was  still  a  prey  to  the  barbarities  of  the  Russians. 
One  Austrian  army  had  entered  Silesia,  and  laid  siege  to  Schweidnitz ;  while 
another,  penetrating  throucrh  Lusatia,  passed  the  Prussian  armies,  and  sud« 
denly  presenting  itself  before  Berlin,  laid  that  capital  under  contribution. 
The  ruin  of  his  Prussian  majesty  seemed  inevitable. 

This  illustrious  prince,  driven  out  of  Bohemia,  was  on  all  sides  sunounded 
by  powerful  armies ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  convention  of  Closter-seven, 
he  seemed  to.  be  deserted  by  the  only  ally  on  whom  he  could  place  any  de- 
pendence. In  what  manner  he  extricated  himself  out  of  these  difficulties, 
and.  what  line  of  policy  was  pursued,  in  such  delicate  circumstances,  by  his 
Britannic  majesty,  we  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  see. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 

SlaU  (^Europe^  and  (he  HitUnnijof  the  jfeneral  War,  conHnvedfromlhe  Out- 
.  venium  of  Uoiter-Mveii,  to  the  Battle  ^Minden  or  Jliornhawent  in  1769. 

Thb  affairs  of  England,  where  tumult,  clamour,  and  discontent  had  long 
prevailed,  were  still  in  disorder,  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  humiliatins- 
convention  of  Closter-seven,  which  overwhelmed  the  court  with  shame  ana 
confusion.  Pitt  and  Le^ge,  the  two  popular  ministers,  had  been  restored  to 
iheir  respective  offices,  m  compliance  with  the  general  wish  of  the  nation, 
ekpressed  in  many  warm  addresses  to  the  throne.  But  they  had  not  jet  had 
time  to  plan  any  resnilar  system  of  measures ;  and  the  first  enterprise  they 
hazarded  miscarried  to  the  no  small  mortification  of  their  frieuds,  and  to  the 
severe  disappointment,  sorrow,  and  surprise  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

This  was  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France,  in  order  to  raise  the  droiop- 
ing  spirits  of  the  people  by  an  appearance  of  vigour,  and  the  credit  of  the 
Britisn  arms,  so  sunk  in  the  eves  of  all  Europe,  by  some  great  blow ;  and  to 
induce,  if  possible,  the  French  monarch  to  withdraw  part  of  his  troops  from . 
Germany,  for  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions,  mstea4*  of  prosecuting 
foreign  conauests.  Its  ultimate  purpose  was  the  relief  of  the  electorate  of 
Hanover,  and  its  immediate  object  the  destruction  of  the  French  shipping  and 
jiaval  stores  at  Rochefort.  The  destination  of  the  armament,  however,  was 
kept  a  profound  secret  But  the  highest  expectations  of  success  were  formed 
fj^m  the  magnitude  of  the  preparations,  and  the  confidence  which  the  public 
had  in  the  abilities  of  Mr.  secretary  Pitt,  by  whom  the  enterprise  was  said 
to  have  been  planned. 

Happily  these  expectati<ms  began  in  some  measure  to  abate,,  in  consequence 
of  certain  unforeseen  delavs,  l^fore  the  sailing  of  the  fleet.  At  length,  on 
the  ill-omened  day  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  signed  the  convention  of 
Closter-seven,  the  formidable  armament  put  to  sea.  it  consisted  of  eighteen 
ships  of  the  line,  under  sir  Edward  Hawxe,  besides  frip^ates,  fireships,  bomb- 
ketches,  and  a'  number  of  transports,  carrying  ten  regiments  of  land-forces,, 
commanded  by  sir  John  Mordaunt.  The  hopes  of  Uie  people  were  again 
irevived;  their  petitions  to  heaven  were  fervent;  and  imSBgination,  warmed 
by  vows  and  wishes,  looked  fondly  forward  to  some  important  conquest. 
^jYhat  then  was  the  astonishment  of  Uie  nation,  when  this  mighty  fleet,  which 
had  cost  the  govemmeilt  almost  a  million  of  mone^r,  after  beating  off  the  coast 
Df  FrancjS  for  three  week%  and  filling  th9  inhshitopts  of  the  seaports  with 

1^ 
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terror,  returned  to  England  without  haying  taken  so  mnch  as  a  fishing  town; 
—without  having  attempted  or  effected  any  thinff !  except  destroying  some 
half-finished  fortifications  on  the  little  island  of  Aiz,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Charente,  which  leads  up.  to  Rochefort^ 

Language  cannot  paint  the  expressions  of  disappointment  that  appeared  in 
every  countenance.  Every  heart  seemed  to  feel  the  national  disgrace*  and 
every  eye  to  lighten  with  indignation  at  the  oiRcers  employed  in  the  expe- 
dition. The  officers  endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame  of  their  miscarriage  on 
the  ministry,'  ii^  plaiming  an  impracticable  enterprise*  The  ministry,  sup- 
ported by  the  voice  x>f  the  people,  retorted  the  chaige,  by  aceusinff  the  ofiken 
of  cowardice  or  incapacity.  A  court  of  tn^'ry,  appointed  by  nis  majesty, 
eeniured  the  conduct  of  sir  John  Mdrdaunt,  the  commander-in-chief;  and  a 
court-martial,  composed  of  officers  of  reputation,  acquitud  him  of  the  chaige 
of  diiobtying  his  ifutructioni.    The  pubUc  opinion  remained  the  same* 

fn  the  course  of  this  trial  and  inquest  it  appeared,  that  the  ministnr  had 
reason  to  believe,  on  good  information,  that  an  attempt  upon  Rocbefort 
would  be  very  practicable.  Nor  was  there  any  thing  offered  to  prove  tlie 
impracticability  of  such  attempt,  if  it  had  been  made  when  the,  fleet  first 
arrived  before  that  place.  But  it  was  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
unprejudiced  mind,  and  to  the  severe  regret  of  all  lovers  of  their  king  and 
country,  of  every  man  who  had  any  pride  in  the  military  glory  of  England, 
that  the  time  which  ought  to  have  lieen  employed  in  action  was  spent  in  con- 
sultations and  councils  of  war,  and  the  purposed  descent  finally  relinquished 
without  any  sufficient  cause.  (1)  In  a  word,  the  principal  officers,  admiral 
Hawke  excepted,  seemed  mutually  desirous  to  avoid  a  landing.  And  their 
frequent  consultations,  notwithstanding  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  who  wero 
impatient  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  their  country,  seemed  to  nave  more  ia 
view  than  a  common  excuse  for  inaction ;  a  concerted  i^logy  for  not  making 
a  descent,  than  any  hostile  purpose  against  the  enemy. 

While  Uie  people  of  Great  Britain  were  mourning  over  this  shameful  mis- 
carriage, which,  Joined  to  the  accumulating  misfortunes  of  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, and  the  mortifying  convention  of  Closter-seven,  exhibited  a  most  melan- 
choly picture  of  their  affiurs  in  Europe,  those  in  America  did  not  afford  a 
more  flattering  prospect.  Although  a  large  reinforoement  of  troops  had  been 
sent  thither,  and  a  vast  suppW  of  warlike  stores,  the  third  campaign  served 
only  to  swell  the  triumphs  of  the  enemy. 

The  attack  upon  Crown  Point,  so  long  meditated,  was  laid  aside  fbr  an 
expedition  against  Lonisburg.  Lord  Loudon,  who  in  person  was  to  com- 
mand the  land-forces,  accordinely  left  New- York  on  the  ninth  of  July,  with 
a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  and  sailed  for  Halifax;  where  he  was  joined  by 
admiral  Holboum  with  a  considerable  fleet,  and  about  five  thousand  land- 
forces.  But  when  the  fleet  and  army  were  almost  ready  to  proceed  for 
Cape  Breton,  information  was  brought  to  Halifax,  that  the  Brest  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  seventeen  ships  of  the  line^  besides  frigates,  with  a  reinforcement 
of  troops,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  was  arrived 
at  Louisburg.  This  intelligence  immediately  suspended  the  preparations, 
and  damped  the  ardour  of  the  British  officers.  Councils  of  war  were  held, 
one  after  another;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  as  the  place  which 
had  been  the  object  of  tiieir  arinament  was  so  strongly  reinforced,  the  French 
fleet  rather  superior  to  the  English,  and  the  season  of  the  year  so  far 
advanced,  it  was  advisable  to  defer  the  enterprise  till  a  more  favourable 
opportunity. 

Thus  terminated  the  projected  expedition  against  Louisburg,  like  that 
against  Rochefort,  in  a  manner  inglorious  to  the  British  arms,  and  disgrace- 
ful to  the  spirit  of  the  British  officera.  But  those  were  not  the  worst  conse- 
quences that  attended  it. 

Shice  the  taking  of  Oswejro,  the  French  had  remained  masters  of  the 
great  lakes :  nor  could  the  Bntisli  forees  prevent  their  collecting  the  Indiana 

a)  8m  tht  piteltd  JBvMniM  In  ibe  poUiettloM  of  tke  liMT. 
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froin  all  parts,  and  seducing  or  compelling  tbem  to  act  in  their  favour:  tbe 
country  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  only  body  of  Indians  who  preserved  even 
the  shadow  of  friendship  to  England,  was  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the 
barbarous  enemy.  The  British  forts  at  the  great  carrying-place  were  demo- 
lished, and  Wood  Creek  was  industriously  shut  up.  In  consequence  of  these 
unfortunate  circumstances,  all  communication  with  our  Indian  allies  was  cut 
off;  and  what  was  still  worse,  the  whole  English  frontier  lay  perfectly  un- 
covered to  the  irruptions  of  the  French  and  their  desolating  savages.  All 
our  fine  settlements  on  the  Mohawk  river,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  called 
the  German  Flats,  were  destroyed. 

Elated  with  so  many  advantages,  the  French  were  ambitious  of  distinguish- 
ing the  campaign  by  some  important  blow.  A^d  no  sooner  did  the  marquis 
de  Montcalm  learn  that  lord  Loudon,  with  the  main  body  of  the  English 
foiices,  had  left  New-York,  than  he  determined  to  lay  siese  to  fort  William 
Heiiry.  This  fort  had  been  built  on  the  southern  side  of  Lake  George*  in 
order  to  cover  the  frontier  of  the  British  settlements,  as  well  as  to  command 
the  lake.  The  fortifications  were  good,  and  the  place  was  defended  by  a 
garrison  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  commanded  by  colonel  Munro. 
Nor  were  those  its  only  security.  An  army  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  under  the  conduct  of  ^neral  Webb,  was  posted  at  no  oreat  distance, 
and  a  much  greater  force  niieht  have  been  assembled.  The  French  forces, 
collected  from  Crown  Point,Ticonderoga,  ^d  the  adjacent  forts,  together 
with  a  party  of  Indians  and  Canadians,  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  nine 
thousand  men.  With  these,  and  a  good  train  of  artillery,  Montcalm  ad- 
vanced agaidst  the  object  of  his  enterprise,  while  general  Webb  beheld  his 
approaches  with  an  indifference  bordering  on  infatuation,  or  intimately  allied 
to  "^  baseness.  In  a  word,  the  enemy,  meeting  with  no  obstruction  from 
the  quarter  whence  they  dreaded  it  most,  obliged  the  English  fort  to  sur- 
render. 

The  ^rrison  was  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  But 
the  Indians  in  the  French  army,  disregarding  the  articles  of  capitulation, 
fell  upon  the  soldiers,  and  the  savages  in  the  English  service,  as  soon  as  they 
left  the  place,  pillaging  them,  dragging  them  out  of  their  rank6,  scalping, 
tomahawking,  and  exercising  upon  them  every  species  of  cruelty  known 
among  the  natives  of  North  America.<l)  And  what  is  yet  more  extraordi- 
nary,  and  what  it  is  to  be  hoped  posterity  will  not  credit,  two  thousand  Eng- 
lishmen, with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  in  danger  every  moment  6(  becoming 
the  victims  of  such  violence,  remained  tame  spectators  of  these  barfoaritiesY 
or  sought  safety  only  in  flight ! 

The  marquis  de  Montcalm,  however,  no  less  generous  than  brave,  was 
able  at  length  to  quell  the  fury  of  the  savages,  and  treated  the  sufferers  with 
great  humanity.  Yet  his  summons  to  colonel  Munro,  when  he  began  the 
siege,  leaves  room  to  suppose,  that  he  meant,  in  case  of  resistailce,  to  strike 
terror  into  the  British  troops  by  a  new  display  of  Indian  cruelty.  **  I  am  still 
able,"  says  he,  ^'to  rutrain  the  iaiKi|ies,  and  to  Mige  them  to  6b$trv€  a  eapUm^ 
lotion^  as  none  of  them  have  been  hdUd;  but  this  eonird  will  not  be  in  my 
power  in  ol^  arciifMtofu:et.*'(S) 

When  intelligence  of  those  new  losses  and  disgraces  arrived  in  England, 
the  people,  already  sufficiently  mortified,  sunk  into  a  general  desoon&ncy. 
And  certain  moral  and  political  writers,  who  foretold  the  ruin  of  the  nation, 
and  ascribed  its  misfortunes  to  a  total  corruption  of  manners  and  principles, 
and  utter  extinction  of  the  martial  spirit,  grained  universal  credit.(3}  But 
the  more  zealous  friends  of  the  new  administration,  in  conjunction  with  the 
younger  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  warmly  vindicated  the  national  cha^ 
racter,  and  seemed  to  long  for  an  opportunity  to  give  the  lie  to  the  visionary 


.,  _.Jiiie«ted  In  nany  tatlen  IKmb  tht  flSfeen,«Atr  UMftfrlvtd  U 

ir«ir-Tark.  (S)  Immt,  dated  Aug.  S,  1797,  and  dgned  Moimuui. 

(3)  TIm  moal  dlttlngulidwd  oT  iben  wrl«m  waa  Dr.  Brown,  wbon  EutimaU  •/  tk»  JVcMMrf  mU 
THmeifUa  •/  tk§  T\mu,  abonndlng  with  awful  pradlctloiw,  waa  hatmtd  «p  and  rta4  wlUi 
•vIMri  wd  aa  McJi  MBiM  te  aa  If  ta  H^  kaaa  dlfte-- '-- '-^^^ 
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P:no«tict  of  splenetic  theory  and  croakinfl^  melandiDly.  In  the  mean  time^ 
ic  opinion^  ever  fluctuatingf  and  wholly  governed  hy  eventa,  took  a  leaa 
gloomy  direction.    The  first  ray  of  hope  came  from  the  East 

\Vhen  admiral  Watson  returned  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  after  reducing 
the  fortress  of  Gheria,  the  residence  of  the  famous  pirate  Angria»  he  was 
informed  of  the  loss  of  Calcutta,  with  all  the  horrid  circumstances  attending 
Of  and  resolved  upon  revenge.  '  He  accordingly  took^n  board  Mr.  Clive,  now 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  with  part  of  the  Engliah  East  India  com- 
pany's troops  at  Madras,  and  sailed  for  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Bv  a  zealous  co-' 
operation  or  the  sea  and  land-forces,  the  forts  of  Buzbuzia  and  Tannah  were 
speedily  reduced*  The  town  of  CalcutU^  was  recovered ;  and  the  English 
colours  being  once  more  hoisted  on  fort  William,  Mr.  Drake  and  the  membeva 
of  the  council,  who  had  hitherto  remained  on  board  the  ships  in  the  river» 
were  again  put  in  possession  of  the  government. 

Not  sattsned  with  this  subcesat,  the  British  commanders  made  themselves 
masters  also  of  the  large  town  of  Hoogly,  tdieie  the  nabob  had  ettaUished 
his  principal  magazines.  Enraged  at  so  many  losses,  and  dreading  more* 
Surajah  Dowlah  assembled  a  great  arm]^,  and  marched  towarda  Calcutta, 
determiaed  severely  to  chastise  the  audacity  of  the  invaders,  and  even  finallr 
to  expel  every  Englishman  from  the  province  of  Bengal*  But  be  met  with 
so  warm  a  salute  from  colonel  Clive,  captain  Coote,  and  other  gallant  ofi- 
eers,  at  the  head  of  the  company's  troops,  reinforced  with  six  hundredAaih)ra 
from  the  fleet,  aa  induced  him  to  sue  for  peace,  and  ame  to  such  tAns  aa 
the  English  commanders  thought  proper  to  dictate.  He  engaged  toWeatoio 
to  the  East  India  company  all  Uieir  factories,  goods,  and  money,  which  had 
been  seized  by  his  orders;  to  reinstate  them  in  all  their  former  privileges; 
and  to  allow,  them  to  extend  their  presidency  over  thirty-eight  neighbourinit 
villages,  conformable  to  a  disputed  grant  that  had  been  oUained  from  the 
great  Mogul.  (1) 

Informed  of  the  new  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  having 
nothing  now  to  fear  from  the  nabob,  the  English  commanders  resolved  to 
turn  their  arms  against  the  French  factories  in  Bengal.  Their  first  object 
was  the  reduction  of  Chandemagore,  the  principal  French  settlement  in  th* 
province,' and  a  place  of  great  strength,  situated  a  little  higher  OA  ti^  river 
Hoogly  than  Calcutta.  In  the  exp^tion  againat  this  town  and  fort,  colonel 
Clive  commanded  seven  hundred  European  troops,  and  sixteen  hundred 
sepoys,  or  soldiers  of  the  countnr,  habituated  to  the  use  of  firearms.  The 
squadron,  consisting  of  three  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  aloop  of  war,  was  con* 
ducted  by  the  admirals  Watson  and  Pocock.  The  place  was  defended  by 
six  hundred  Europeans  and  three  hundred  8epoy%  who  gallantly  diqmted 
every  post.  But  so  powerful  waa  the  cannonade  from  the  ships,  as  soon  as 
they  could  bring  theur  ffuns  to  bear  upon  the  works,  and  from  two  batteriesi 
mounted  with  twenty-four  pounders,  that  assailed  with  a  cross-lire  the  two 
bastions  of  the  fort  against  which  the  men  of  war  laid  their  broadaides,  thai 
the  garrison  was  obliged  to  surrender,  after  a  short  but  vigorous  conffict  of 
three  hours. 

As  conquest  naturally  expands  the  views  of  the  eonqneror,  Clive,  who  was 
formed  for  vast  underUiJungs,  no  sooner  found  himsdf  m  possession  of  Chan- 
demagore, than  he  conceived  the  design  of  humbling  still  farther  the  nabob 
of  Bengal,  and  of  advancing  to  a  yet  greater  height  me  intereats  of  the  En^ 
lish  East  India  company.  And  the  conduct  of  that  prince  furnished  him  with 
many  pretexta  for  renewing  hostilities. 

Sunijah  Dowlah  was  backward  in  fulilUing  the  treaty  he  had  lately  con* 
eluded  with  the  company.  He  attempted  to  evade  the  execution  of  the  chief 
articles  ef  it;  and  he  had  entered  into  secret  intrigues  with  the  French,  to 
whom  he  seemed  disposed  to  afford  protection  in  return  for  support  The 
English  colonel,  therefore,  resolved  to  compel  him  to  perform  his  stipidations  | 
m<(  in  ease  of  refiisal,  to  chastise  him  for  his  breach  of  faith,  and  tren  ta 
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ditett  him  of  his  anthoritr.  In  th^  tost  resolution  he  was  confirmed  (if  il 
was  not  suff^ted)  by  a  discovery  of  the  disaffection  of  Meer  Jaffier,  com* 
mandeT*>in-chief  of  the  nabob's  forces,  and.of  the  intrignesof  Surajah  Dowbh 
with  the  French  officers  in  the  Deccan. 

The  measures  employed  by  Clhre  to  accomplish  this  revplutidki  do  no  less 
honour  to  his  sap&cityand  address  as  a  poUtieian,  than  to  his  vigour  and 
i^iU  as  a  commander.  While  he  Conducted  ,an  intricate  and  dangerous 
negotiation  with  Meer  Jaffler,  by  means  of  his  agents,  he  counterfeited  friend* 
ship  so  artfully,  as  not  only  to  quiet  the  suspicions  of  the  nabob,  but  to  induce 
him  to  dissolve  his  array,  which  had  been  assembled  at  Plassy,  a  strong 
•amp  to  the  south  of  his  capital,  before  the  taking  of  Chandemagore,  in  con- 
(wquence  of  a  report,  that  the  English  commander  meant  next  to  attack 
Muxadabad.  "  Why  do  you  keep  your  forces  in  the  field,"  said  he,  insidi* 
dusly,  **  after  so  many  marks  of  friendship  and  contidencet — They  distress 
all  the  merchants,  and  prevent  us  from  renewing  our  trade*  The  English 
cannot  stay  in  Bengal  without  freedom  of  commerce.  Do  not  reduce  us  to 
the  necessity  of  suspecting  that  you  intend  to  destroy  us  as  soon  as  you  have 
an  opportumty  .**(!) 

In  order  to  quiet  these  pretended  fears,  Surajah  Dowlah  recalled  his  anny, 
tiiough  not  witnout  great  anxiety.  ''If,**  cried  he,  with  keen  emotion,  "the 
colonel  shoidd  deceive  me  !**— And  the  secret  departure  of  the  Englisk  agents 
from  Maxadabad  soon,  convinced  him  that  he  was  deceived.  He  again 
assembled  his  army,  and  ordered  it  to  re-occupy  its  former  camp  at  Plassy; 
after  having  made  Meer  Jaffier,  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  upon- the  Koran, 
renew  his  obiigations  of  fidelity  and  allegiance. 

The  English  commander  who  had  hoped  to  take  possession  of  that  import 
taiit  post,  was  not  a  little  disconcerted  oy  this  movement.  The  nabob  had 
reached  Plassy  twelve  hours  before  him,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  foot, 
and  eighteen  thousand  horse.  These  forces  were  protected  by  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon,  [Wanted  in  the  openings  between  the  columns,  into  which  th|B  Indian 
army  was  divided,  and  partly  directed  \yf  forty  Frenchmen.  Clive,  however, 
though  surprised  at  the  enemy's  numbers  as  well  a^  at  their  formidable  array, 
resolved  to  ffive  them  battle.  He  accordingly  drew  up  his  little  army,  con* 
sisting  of  about  one  .thousand  Europeans,  and  two  thousand  sepoys,  under 
cover  of  eight  field-pieees.  The  cannonade  was  brisk  on  both  sides,  from 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  tfH  near  noon;  when  a  heavy  shower  damaged 
the  enemy's  powder,  and  their  fire  be^an  gradually  to  flag. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  circumstance  m  favour  of  the  English  army.  Surajah 
Dowlah,  who  had  hitherto  remained  in  his  teat  beyond  the  reach  of  danger, 
and  been  flattered  every  moment  with  assurances  of  victory,  was  now 
infbnned  that  Meer  Murdeen,  the  only  general  on  whose  fidelity  he  could 
rely,  was  mortally  wounded.  Overwhelmed  by  so  weighty  a  misfortune,  he 
sent  for  Meer  Jafiier,  and  throwing  his  tdrban  on  the  ground, '' Jaifiier  T'  ex* 
daimed  he,  **  that  turban  you  must  defend."  The  traitor  bowed,  and  with  his 
hand  on  his  breast,  promised  his  best  services.  JBut  no  sooner  did  he  join  his 
troops,  than  he  sent  a  letter  to  colonel  Clive,  acquainting  him  with  what  had 
passed ;  and  requesting  hhn  either  instantly  to  push  on  to  victory,  or  to  storm 
the  nabob's  camp  during  the  foUowinp^  nighu 

'The  letter,  liowever,  was  not  delivered  till  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
decided ;'  so  that  Clive  was  still  held  in  some  de^ee  of  suspense  with  respect 
to  the  ultimate  intentions  of  Jaffier.  Meanwhile,  the  nabob,  understanding 
that  his  general  continued  inactive,  suddenly  ordered  a  retreat.  Mounting  a 
camel,  soon  after,  he  fled  towards  Muxadabad,  accompanied  by  two  thousand 
horsemen:  And  the  English  army,  having  surmounted  eveiy  difficulty, 
entered  his  camp  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  without  any  other  obstruction 
than  what  was  occasioned  by  bag^ge  and  stores ;  it  being  utterly  abandoned 
by  his  troops,  which  were  seenflymg  on  all  sides  in  the  utmost  confusion.(3) 

Having  at  length  received  Meer  Jaffier's  letter,  Clive  pressed  on  with  Ms 

(1)  Oraie,  Qbl  wp.  (8)  Orme,  Hist.  Hmd9§i.  book  tU. 
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tiefamous  amy  to  Dandpoie,  regaidkn  of  the  ridi  pltmder  of  the  eMoiy's 
cafip.  He  arrived  there  aiioiit  eight  o'clock  in  the  eyening,  and  next  morn- 
ing saluted  the  traitor  nabob  (thoi^  more  property  8ubah>  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
andOrixa. 

The  new  nabob  hastened  with  his  troops  to  Mnzadabad,  whither  he  was 
followed  by  the  English  commander.  From  that  city  Surajah  DowkJi  had 
made  his  escape  in  disguise,  the  day  afier  his  defeat ;  accompanied  only  by 
his  favourite  women,  and  by  the  eunuch  who  governed  his  seraglio,  having 
lost  all  confidence  in  his  army,  and  in  his  officers,  both  civil  and  military. 
He  was  taken;  brought  back  to  his  capital;  imprisoned,  and  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Meerum,  the  son  of  Jaffier ;  an  ambitious  and  cruel  youth,  who  was 
unwilling  to  leave  any  thing  in  the  power  of  fortune  that  violence  could 
secure.(l)  Nor  can  his  conduct  be  Uamed.on  the  maxims  of  Asiatic  policy. 
His  father's  sway,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  disputed,  was  instantty 
acknowledged  over  all  the  three  provinces  that  composed  the  viceioyalty  m 
subahship. 

It  nOw  only  remained  for  colonel  Clive  to  make  Meer  Jaffier,  whom  he  had 
seated  in  the  mumvd  or  throne,  fulfil  the  conditional  engagements  into  which 
he  had  solemnly  entered,  before  Uie  English  army  was  put  in  motion  for  his 
support.  AAer  attempting  some  evasions,  by  pleading  the  lowness  of  his 
predecessor's  treasury,  the  nabob  found  it  necessary  to  adhere  to  every  stipu- 
lation. And  a  treaty  to  the  foUowing  purport  was  read,  and  acknowledged 
to  have  been  pigned  by  him. 

**  I  engage,  that  as  soon  as  I  shall  be  established  in  the  government  of 
Beoffal,  BiSiar,  and  Orixa,  I  will  maintain  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with 
tiie  English  by  Surajah  Dowlah :  that  the  enemies  of  the  English  shall  be  my 
enemies,  whether  they  be  Indians  or  Europeans ;  that  all  the  effects  and  fac* 
tories  belonging  to  the  French  in  Bengal,  tne  paradise  of  nations,  or  in  Bahar 
and  Orixa,  shaU  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  English— and  I  will  never 
more^allow  them  to  settle  in  any  of  the  three  provinces ;  that  in  consideration 
of  the  losses  which  the  English  company  have  sustained  by  the  capture  and 
plunder  of  Calcutta  b^  the  nabob,  and  the  charges  occasioned  by  maintain'me 
forces  to  recover  their  factories,  I  will  give  one  crare  of  rupees,"  equivadeiu 
to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling;  ''and  that,  for  the 
effects  plundered  from  the  English  inhabitants  of  Calqutta,  I  will  ffive  ^hy 
ladu  of  rupees,"  equivalent  to  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  ponnds 
sterling.  He  also  agreed  to  indemnify  the  Armenian,  Gentoo,  and  othw 
Asiatic  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  and  greatly  to  enlaige  the  territory  of  ibe 
Enp^lish  East  India  company.  (3)  In  a  word,  the  indemnification  and  resti- 
tutions, with  a  donation  of  fifty  lacks  of  rupees  to  the  fleet  and  army,  exclu- 
sive of  private  gratuities,  amounted  to  the  enonnous  sum  of  two  millions 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Near  one-third  of  that 
sum  was  immediately  paid  in  coined  silver.(3) 

Before  information  arrived  in  England  of  this  great  revolution  in  the  south 
of  Asia,  so  favoura|>le  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  a  variety  of  events 
had  happened  in  Europe,  which  served  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  English 
nation,  and  give  a  more  agreeable  turn  to  the  affiurs  of  his  Britannic  nujesty 
and  his  allies. 

While  the  king  of  Prussia  was  wholly  occupied  in  observing  ithe  motions 
of  the  Austrians,  and  struggling  to  preserve  his  footing  in  Bohemia,  the  army 
of  the  empire,  under  the  pnnce  of  Hildburghausen,  having  formed,  as  already 
observed,  a  junction  with  the  French  army  under  the  prince  de  Soubise,  at 
Erfurth,  assumed  the  title  of  the  cotninnedarnM,  whose  immediate  object  it 
was  to  drive  the  Prussians  out  of  Saxony.  The  generals  of  that  array 
accordingly  resolved  to  march  down  the  Saala  (supposing  they  had  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  his  Prussian  majesty),  and  begin  their  operations  with  Uio 
siege  of  Leipsic  This  enterprise  they  chose,  m  proference  to  any  otheiTt 
because  they  would  there  be  at  hand  to  receive  all  kind  of  succours  itom 

O)  OniM,  SM.  BitMH.  hvikvn.  C>)  Onne^  bM  nil.    Lond.  C^cMtt*,  F^  14, 1198. 
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Richelien^s  taay*  now  entirely  at  liberty^  in  consequence  of  the  convention 
of  Closter-seven ;  and  also  because,  in  case  of  success,  they  could  take  up 
their  winter-quarters  in  that  part  of  Saxony,  and  proceed  next  campaign,  in 
full  force,  ta  the  entire  conquest  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Magde- 
burg and  Brandenburg.  But  all  their  desigtin  were  broken,  by  the  vigilance 
and  activity  of  the  enterprising  Frederick.  i 

Aware  of  the  necessity  of  opposing  the  progress  of  the  French  and  impe- 
rialists, or  of  humbling  himselfat  the  feet  of  his  enemies,  the  king  of  Prussia 
pursued  a  line  of  conduct  worthy  of  a  hero  and  a  commai^d^r.  Leaving  an 
army  of  forty  battalions  and  seventy  squadrons  under  the  prince  of  Bevem, 
to  observe  the  qiotions  of  the  Austrians»  ^nd  defend  Silesia,  he  marched  to 
Dresden:  quickly  assembled  a  new  army,  and  proceeded  to  the  Saala.  The 
enemy  abandoned  Erfurth,  on  his  af^roach,  and  retired  to  Eisenach.  He 
followed  them,  with  an  intention  to  give  them  battle,  but  found  them  too 
advantageously  pobted  to  hazard  an  attack ;  and  as  they  seemed  studiously 
id  decline  an  action,  he  fell  back  on  the  Saala,  the  better  to  subsist  his  troops. 
Various  movements  were  afterward  made  by  both  armies.  And  the  generals 
of  the  combined  army  having  received  a  reinforcement  under  the  duke  de 
Broglio,  during  the  absence  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  his  capital,  they  resumed  their  resolution  of  penetrating 
into  Saxony.  They  accoraingly  passed  the  Saala,  established  their  head- 
quarters at  Weissenfels,  and  sent  the  count  de  Mailly  to  summon  Leipsic. 

Mareschal  Keith,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  tiiat  important  place  with 
six  thousand  men,  treated  the  summons  with  contempt.  And  before  the 
enemy  could  form  the  siege,  he  was  happily  joined  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  now  saw  the  necessity  of  ffiving  battle  ta4he  combined  army,  consisting 
of  fifty  thousand  French  and  imperialists,  with  less  than  half  its  number. 
With  this  view  he  passed  the  Saala  at  Weissenfels,  Merseberg,  and  Halle, 
the  enemy  having  repassed  the  same  river  on  his  approach,  and  assembled 
his  troops  near  tl^  village  of  Rosbach.  The  combined  army  was  encamped 
n  the  neighbourhood ;  and  his  Prussian  msjes^,  havin^K  examined  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  resolved  to  attack  them.  He  accoraingly  advanced  with 
that  intention ;  but  finding  they  had  changed  their  position,  he  desisted  from 
the  attempt,  and  encamp^,  with  his  left  at  Rosbach,  his  centre  at  Shartaw, 
and  his  right  towards  Bedra.  The  generals  of  the  combined  army,  con- 
siderinjr  tms  caution  as  the  effect^  of  fear,  and  elated  with  their  great  supe- 
riority in  numbers,  determined  to  bring  him  to  an  engaj^ement  next  morning. 
In  consequence  of  that  resolution,  they  put  their  troops  in  motion  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  advanced  in  order  of  battle  *,  the  cavalry  in  front,  and  the  infantry 
in  the  rear. . 

The kuigof  Prussia  remained  quiet  till  two  o'clock;  when,  perceiving. that 
the  enemy's  purpose  was  to  attack  his  left  flank,  he  ordered  the  main  body 
of  his  army  to  march  in  that  direction,  behind  the  heights  of  Riechertswerben. 
These  concealed  his  motions ;  and,  in  order  farthej  to  deceive  the  enemy,  he 
left  his  camp  standing,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  most  perfect  and  even  infatu- 
ated security.  Confident  of  victory,  the  French  anci  imperialists  advanced 
with  so  much  precipitation,  that  their  army  was  thrown  into  some  disorder  in 
its  march;  and  before  they  had  time  to  form,  they  were  unexpectedly 
attacked  and  routed  by  the  Prussian  horse.  Their  cavalry  attempted  to  rally 
behind  the  village  of  Busendorff ;  but  the  Prussians  pursued  their  advantage 
with  such  ardour,  that  the  enemy  were  again  routea  and  forced  to  quit  the 
field. 

Meanwhile,  the  ^nerals  of  the  combined  army  endeavoured  to  form  their 
infantry,  though  with  little  success.  It  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  Prus- 
sian foot,  supported  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  Tiie  prince  de  Soubise, 
however,  did  not  yet  give  up  the  battle  as  lost.  He  ordered  the  body  of 
reserve,  consisting  of  five  regiments  of  cavalry,  to  advance  and  sustain  the 
infantry,  in  hopes  of  thus  enabling  them  to  form  the  line.  But  these  fresh 
regiments  were  instantly  attacked,  broken,  and  driven  off  the  field,  like  the 
former;  and  the  infantryi  after  a  vigorous  combat,  was  also  obliged  to  give 
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WSJ*  A  complete  victory  temained  to  his  Prossian  majesty^  whO  did  not  lose 
above  three  hundred  men ;  whereas  the  loss  of  the  French  and  imperialistK 
amounted  to  near  nine  th^usandr  including  killed,  wounded,  and  priaonen. 
Among  the  latter  were  eleven  generala,  and  three  hundred  officers  of  inferior 
rank.(l) 

With  the  battle  of  Roabach  ended  the  campaign  in  Saxony,  the  combmed 
army  being  no  longer  fit  for  action.  '  But  there  was  yet  no  rest  for  the  vic- 
torious Frederick.  A  great  army  of  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  under  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  assisted  by  mareschal  Daun  and  general  Nadasti,  had 
Entered  Silesia,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  prince  of  Beverti,  and 
threatened  an  entire  conquest  of  that  fine  province,  which  had  been  the  cause 
of  so  much  bloodshed.  Their  first  enterprise  was  the  siege  of  Schweidnitz; 
a  rich,  populous,  and  strong  town,  situated  in  a  plain  about  three  miles 
beyond  the  mountains  which  separate  Silesia  from  Bohemia,  and  garrisoned 
with  six  thousand  men. 

The  siege 'of  this  important  place  was  committed  to  general  Nadasti,  who 
invested  it  on  the  S7tn  of  October.  Meantime,  the  prince  of  Bevem  lay 
encamped  in  the  nei|hbourhood  of  Breslaw,  in  order  to  cover  that  capital; 
while  the  prince  of  Lorraine  and  mareschal  Daun  took  post  at  no  great  dis- 
tance to  watch  his  motions,  and  prevent  his  marching  to  the  relief  of 
Schweidnitz.  And  Nadasti,  who  was  reinforced  during  me  siep^e  by  a  large 
body  of  Bavarians  and  Wurtembur^rs,  conducted  his  operations  with  so 
much  vigour,  that,  three  redoubts  being  carried  at  once  by  assault,  the  place 
was  taken,  and  the  garrison  made  prisoners  of  war,  after  the  treilches  had 
been  open  only  twelve  days. 

Prince  Charles,  having  thus  secured  a  communication  widi  Bohemia,  by 
acquiring  the  command  of  the  defiles,  and  also  a  place  well  stored  with  pro* 
visions  to  retire  into,  in  case  of  disaster,  was  encouraged  to  attack  the  prince 
of  Bevem  in  his  camp,  though  now  strongly  fortified,  as  soon  as  be  was  joined 
by  Nadasti.  The  cannonading  began  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  was  con- 
tinued with  great  fury  till  noon,  when  the  Prussian  intrenchmenta  were 
stormed  in  every  quarter.  Twice  were  the  Austrians  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter;  but  their  third  attack  was  irresistible.  The  Prussians  were 
driven  from  most  of  their  redoubts ;  and  the  prince  of  Bevem  taking  advantage 
of  the  friendly  approach  of  night,  which  only  prevented  his  intrenchments 
being  entirely  forced,  abandoned  his  lines,  and  retired  behind  the  Oder. 
Nor  was  this  his  only  misfortune.  Going  to  reconnoitre  the  victorious 
enemy,  two  days  after  the  battle,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  a  party  of  Croats, 
and  Breslaw  surrendered  to  the  Austrian8.(3) 

In  this  desperate  situation  were  the  affairs  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  not- 
withstanding his  success  at  Rosbach.  At  that  time,  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
Silesia,  the  great  bone  of  contention,  he  arrived  at  Parchwitz  on  the  Oder, 
with  his  smd  but  victorious  army,  now  consisting  only  of  nineteen  battalions 
and  thirty-three  squadrons.  Here  he  was  joined  by  the  remains  of  the  army 
lately  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Bevem ;  the  whole  forming  a  gallant 
body  of  thirty-six  thousand  men,  determined  to  conquer  or  die  with  their 
leaden 

The  Austrians,  thinking  the  campaign  finished,  were  preparing  to  go  into 
Winter-quarter8,(3)  when  they  heard  of  the  warlike  king's  approach.  It 
rather  surprised  than  alarmed  them.  Prince  Charles  and  mareschal  Daun 
immediately  resolved  to  give  him  battle.  Having  left  a  strong  garrison  in 
Breslaw,  they  accordingly  passed  the  river  at  Schweidnitz,  at  the  head  of 
eighty  thousand  good  troops,  and  were  advancing  towards  Glogaw,  with  the 
ftmest  assurance  of  victory,  when  they  were  met  by  the  Prussian  monarch  at 
the  village  of  Leuthen,  near  Lissa.    There  a  general  engagement  took  place. 

The  Austrian  or  imperial  army  was  very  strongly  posted.  It  was  drawn 
up  in  a  plain,  behind  several  little  hills,  which  were  all  covered  with  heavy 
cannon;  and  its  left  was  farther  secured  by  a  mountain  and  a  wood,  alscr 

(1)  Uojrd,  vol.  I.  p.  (T?.  ~       (^  Id.  Ibid.  (3)  Lloyd,  uUmp. 
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lilaiited  with  artiUery.  The  Tillagie  of  Nypern,  cm-  the  ri|;^ht  vring,  and  that 
of  Leuthen  on  the  left,  were  tikewise  fortified,  and- filled  with  infantry.  But 
prince  Charles  and  mareachal  Daun  made  leas  use  than  might  have  been 
*  ^expected  of  so  advantageous  a  position.  Deceived  bv  the  rapid  motions  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  towards  their  right,  against  wiiich  he  made  violent 
demonstrations^  they  drew  their  chief  strength  thither;  while  he,  conceded 
by  certain  heights,  which  thejhad  neglected  to  occupy,  brought  his  whole 
force,  by  a  sublime  stroke  of  generalship,  to  bear  upon  their  left,  against 
which  he  had  meditated  his  real  attack^(l)  J^nd  mareachal  DauUf  who  com- 
manded in  person  on  the  right  of  the  Austiians,  instead  of  attacking  the  thin 
left  wing  of  the  Prussians,  which  he  might  certainly  have  broken,'  and  by 
that  means  have  divided  the  king's  attention,  as  well  as  his  foh;e,  ordered  the 
Austrian  right  and  centre  to  sustain  the  left  wing,  already  In  confusion,  and 
retiring  so  mst  as  to  throw  the  fresh  troops  into  disorder ;  while  the  victorious 
enemy,  advancing  in  order  of  battle,  prevented  them  from  fonning.  The  left 
wing  therefore  excepted,  the  whole  Austrian  army  was  routed,  one  battalion 
after  another. 

Other  circumstances  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  Prussian  majesty. 
The  auxiliary  troops,  ccmsisting  of  Bavarians  and  Wurtemburgers,  who  had 
never  seen  an  enemy,  being  injudiciously  placed  on  the  most  exposed  part 
of  the  Austrian  left  wing,  were  soon  broken  by  the  Prussian  infantry.  And 
the  sagacio;us  Frederick,  whose  superioi^  genius  alike  enabled  him  to  take  ad  • 
vantage  of  the  enemy's  blunders,,  and  to  defeat  their  best-conducted  schemes, 
having  foreseen  that  general  N&dasti,  with  the  Austrian  body  of  reserve, 
would  probably  advieince  and  attack  the  cavalir  of  his  right  wing,  had  wisely 
placed  four  battalions  behind  them ;  so  that  when  this  commander  attempted 
to  take  the  Prussians  in  fiank,  and  had  thrown  some  regiments  of  horse  mto 
confusion,  the  fire  of  the  four  concealed  battalions  obliged  him  to  retire  in 
disorder. 

.  The  Austrians,  however,  made  a  vigorous  stand  at  the  village  of  Leuthen 
which  was  fortified  with  redoubts  and  intrenchments,  and  defended  by  the 
flower  of  the  imperial  army.  But  after  a  desperate  combat,  maintained  for 
more  than  an  hour,  during  which  the  fortune  of  the  day  seemed  still  doubtful, 
tile  Prussian  infantry  having  been  three  times  repulsed  in  spite  of  their  most 
ffallaot  efforts,  the  village  was  abandoned,  and  a  complete  victory  left  to  the 
kingi  whd  pursued  the  enemy  as  far  as  Lissa. 

The  action  lasted  from  one  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Austrians 
were  defeated  in  all  quarters ;  and  night  only  prevented  the  total  min  of  the 
vanquished  army.  They  left  about  six  thousand  men  dead  on  the  field,  with 
almost  an  equal  number  Wounded.  And  the  Prussians  took,  within  a  week 
after  the  battle,  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  thnse  ihousand  wagons,  and  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cat\non,  with  a  great  quantity  of  military  trophies.  Their 
own  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  at  least  five  thou8and.(3^  Few 
battles  have  been  more  obstinately  disputed,  and  none  could  be  more  honour- 
able to  the  victors. 

But  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Lissa  are  the  best  proof  of  the  king 
of  Prussia's  decisive  Tictorv,  as  well  as  of  the  honour  with  which  it  was 
gained.  The  terror  inspired  by  his  a^s,  every  where  communicated  by  the 
celerity  of  his  motions,  was  for  a  time  of  as  much  use  as  his  effective  force. 
He  immediately  invested  Breslaw,  which  surrendered  in  a  few  days,  though 
garrisoned  with  seventeen  thousand  men,  who  were  all  made  nrisoners  of 
war.(3)  And  prince  Charles,  having  coUecled  the  remains  of  his  broken 
forces,  retired  into  Bohemia  before  the  close  of  the  rear. 

Nothinff  now  remained  to  the  Austrians  in  Silesia  but  the  town  of  Scfaweid- 
nitz,  whidi  his  Prussian  msyesty  was  too  prudent  to  invest  during  the  rigour 


(S)  Liosrd,  vol.1. ^]S«.  (3}U.fMd. 
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of  winter,  when  his  troopM  reqnked  repbee  v  espechdly  as  he  thought  it  raoit 
necessarily, fan  in  the  spring.    And  he  was  not  deceived  in  his  conjecture. 

The  same  good  fortune  had  attended  the  king  of  Prussia's  affairs  in  erery 
quarter.  The  Russians,  by  making  war  like  hariiiariansi  had  so  completely 
exhausted  the  country  they  invaded,  that  they  were  ohliged  to  return  home, 
for  want  of  provisions,  on  the  approach  of  wmter,  leaving  only  a  garrison  in 
Memel.  In  consequence  of  this  reti^at;  seneral  Lewhald,  who  commanded 
the  royal  army  in  Russia,  was  left  at  liberty  with  thirty  thousand  men. 
These  ne  conducted  into  Pomerania,  and  obliged  the  Swedes  to  abandon  all 
their  conquests,  except  the  Penamunder  and  Anclamer  intrenchments,  and 
retire  )mder  the  cannon  of  Stralsund,  before  the  end  of  December.  Mean- 
time,  mareschal  Keith  had  entered  Bohemia,  with  eight  thousand  men,  in 
the  absence  of  the  prince  of  Lorraine ;  and  having  raised  contributions  in 
different  districts,  and  ^ven  an  alarm  ieven  to  Pra^e  itself,  returned  unmo* 
lested  into  Saxony,  where  be  put  hie  troops  into  winter-quarters. 

>f or  was  this  good  fortune  confirmed  merely  to  the  king  of  Pniasia.  U 
extended  even  to  his  subjected  allies. 

The  French,  intent  only  upon  plunder,  broke  almost  every  article  of  the 
convention  of  Closter-seven.  And  in  order  more  freely  to  indulge  their 
rapAcity,  and  preclude  even  the  possibility  of  revenge,  the  duke  de  Richelieu 
insisted  that  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Hanoverians  and  Hessian's,  who  had 
acted  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  should  deliver  up  their  arms;  while 
the  court  of  Versailles,  under  the  pretence  that  this  and  otner  stipulations  had 
been  omitted  through  neglect,  renised  to  ratify  the  ignominious  conventiout 
unless  certain  explanations  were  added,  although  military  conventions  are 
supposed  to  require  no  ratification,  and  are  never  viohiied  but  by  the  most 
faithless  nations. 

Roused  by  these  injuries  and  indignities,  by  tyranny  aild  rapine  abetted 
by  national  treachery,  but  chiefly  by  the  terror  of  being  deprived  of  theii 
arms,  the  last  disgrace  of  soldiere,  the  Hanoverian  troops,  though  distri* 
buted  into- different  cantonments,  secretly  resolved  to  rescue  their  country 
from  oppression,  and  had  begun  to  collect  themselves,  in  consequence  of  that 
resolution,  when  the  victory  obtained  by  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Roshach 
more  fully  awakened  theur  courage,  and  confirmed  them  in  their  generous 
purpose. 

Pleased  with  the  zeal  so  conformable  to  his  wishes,  and  thinking  himself 
now  fully  released  from  the  mortifying  shackles  of  neutrality  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  convention  of  Closter-seven«  so  shamefully  violated  and  disavowed 
by  the  court  of  Versailles,  his  Britannic  majesty  invested  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  with  the  chief  command  of  his  electoral  forces,  and  ordered  him 
to  renew  hostilities  against  his  cruel  and  ^perfidious  enemies.  Assembled 
under  this  gallant  leader,  the  Hanoverians  bravely  made  head  against  their 
conquerors ;  and  being  reinforced  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  a  body  of 
Prussian  horse,  they  pushed  the  French  from  post  to  post,'  and  obliged  them 
to  evacuate  successively  Otterberg,  Bremen,  and  Verden. 

The  town  and  castle  of  Hoya,  on  the  Weser,  where  the  enemy  attempted 
to  make  a  stand,  were  reduced  by  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick ;  while 
his  uncle,  prince  Ferdinand,  recovered  the  city  of  Minden,  on  the  same  river» 
and  made  prisoners  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  men.  An  English  sqiwdron, 
under  commodore  Holmes,  compelled  them  to  abandon  Embden,  the  capital 
of  East  Friesland.  And  the  wretched  remnant  of  a  greiU  and  lately  victo- 
rious army  found  the  utmost  dlfficidty  in  repassing  the  Rhine,  without  being 
entirely  cut  off  by  a  body  of  men,  lAiom  it  had,  a  few  months  before,  van* 
quished,  insulted,  and  trampled  upon. 

From  this  reproach,  so  justly  merited  by  the  French  officen  as  well  as 
soldiers,  while  in  possession  of  Hanover,  the  duke  de  Randan,  a  nobleman 
of  great  honour  and  integrity,  who  commanded  in  the  capital,  was  happily 
exempted.  As  the  pride  of  conquest  had  never  made  him  behave  with  in- 
solence, resentment  had  as  little  power  to  make  him  act  with  rigour  on  the 
adverse  turn  of  affairs.    He  not  only  endeavoured,  at  all  times,  to  restrain 
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the  soldiers  within  the  bounds  of  discipline,  but  exhilnted  a  glorious  proof 
of  humanity,  when  ordered  to  evacuate  the  place.  Instead  of  destroying 
the  magazine  of  provisions  according  to  the  usual,  and  often  wantonly  cruel,- 
practice  of  war,  he  generously  le A  it  in  the  hands  of  the  maffistrates,  to  be 
oistribttted  among  the  lower  class  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  long  been 
exposed  to  the  pressure  of  famine ! 

Never,  perhaps,  in  any  one  campaign,  were  the  changes  of  fortune,  the 
accidents  of- war,  the  power  of  generalship,  or  the  force  of  dliifcipline  so 
.  fully  displayed,  as  in  that  of  1757.  Influenced  by  those  changes,  the  British 
Dfiinistry  embraced  a  new  system  of  .policy^  Mr.  secretary  Pitt,  who,  in 
order  to  govern  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  had  found  it  expedient  to  form 
a  co^ition  with  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  other  members  of  the  old  admi* 
nistration,  also  thought  fit  to  contradict  his  former  sentiments,  and  the 
arguments  founded  upon  them,  aiid  become  the  advocate  of  a  German  war. 
But  perhape  such  a  sacrifice  of  sentiments  was  necessary,  in  order  to  enable 
the  great  eommoner  to  serve  his  coi)(ntry,  even  in  this  preposterous  manner. 
George  II.,  though  a  magnanimous  prince,  and  a  lover  of  his  British  sub^ 
Jects,  was  impatient  of  contradiction  in  whatever  concerned  his  German 
dominibns. 

In  consequence  of  the  new  system  of  policy  adopted  by  the  British  mi- 
nistry, and  the  ardoiur  with  which  the  parliament  and  the  people  entered 
into  their  views,  a  second  treaty  or  convention  was  signed  at  London,  between 
the  king  of  Prussia  and  hiis  Britannio  majesty;  by  which  the^contracting 
parties  enga|^  to  conclude  no  treaty  of  peace,  truce,  or  neutrality  with  the 
hostile  powers,  but  in  concert  and  by  mutual  agreement  and  participation. 
And  the  king  of  Great  Britain  engaged  to  pay  immediately  to  the  Prussian 
monarch  the  sum  of  four^  millions  of  German  orowns*  or  six  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  maintain  and 
augment  his  forces  to  be  employed  in  the  common  cause.  Liberal  supplies 
were  also  granted  for  the  Support  of  the  army  under  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick :  a|id  it  was  farther  resolved  to  reinforce  it  yrith  a  body  of  British 
troops.  :  '^ 

The  councils  of  Lewis  XY.  experienced  a  change,  no  less  remarkable  than 
that  which  had-  tidten  place  m  those  of  George  II. .  The  French  ministiera 
had  long  been  the  sport  of  female  caprice.  It  was  their  power  of  pleasing 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  a  iavourite  mistress,  who  entirely  governed  ;their 
king,  that  alone  qualified  them  to  serve  their  country.  Some  of  the  most 
honest  and  able  men  in  the  kingdom  were  turned  out  of  their  employments 
with  marks  of  disgrace,  while  others  retired  \«ith  indigijiation  from  public 
service.  But  the  misfortunes  of  the  French  arms  at  length  obliged  the 
court  of  Versailles  to  call  men  to  the  public  service  upon  public  principles. 
,  The  mareschal  duke  de  Belleisle,  whose  exploits  I  nave  already  had  occa- 
sion to  relate,  and  whose  abilities  were  known  to  all  Europe,  was  placed  ai 
the  head  of  the  mUitary  department,  as  minister  for  war*  '^1  know,'*  said  he, 
in  entering  on  his  office,  ''the  miserable  state  of  our  armies,  and  it  fills  me 
at  <mce  with  grief  and  indignation ;  for  the  disgrace  and  infamy  which  it 
reflects  upon  our  government  are  more  to  be  lamented  than  the  evil  itself:— 
I  know  but  too  well  to  what  lenjgth  the  want  of  discipline,  pillaging,  and 
licentious  violence  have  been  carried  by  our  ofiicers  and  common  men,  aAer 
the  example  of  their  commanders.  It  mortifies  me  to  think  I  am  a  French- 
roan.  But,  thank  God  1  my  principles  are  Imbwn  to  be  very  difi'erent  from 
those  that  have  lately  been  adoptea. 

**  Had  I  commanded  the  army,  many  enormities  ^ould  have  been  repressed : 
a  thousand  things  that  have  been  done  would  have  been  omitted;  while  others, 
that  have  been  neglected,  would  have  been  executed.  I  should  have  mulci* 
li^ed  my  communications ;  I  should  have  had  strong  posts  on  the  right,  on 
the  left,  and  in  the  centre :  I  should  have  had  magazines  every  where.  The 
quiet  and  satisfaction  of  the  eonqueredr  under  a  mild  administration,  would 
have  been  equal  to  that  resentment  they  have  discovered  at  being  plundered 
and  oppressed ;  and  we  should  have  been  as  much  beloved  and  aamired  by 
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thmiitM we  an  at  preaeat  comtemiied  and  abhorred.  The  fatal  oonaeqtieiioea 
of  a  different  line  of  conduct  aie  too  olnnooa  to  need  being  pointed  out :  they 
are  severely  felt  We  must  not,  however,  supinely  sink  under  our  raiafoj- 
tunes.  A  late  reformation,  though  it  sekJom  can  eflectually  remedy  the 
disorder,  is  better  than  unavailing  complaint,  or  the  tolerance  of  abase;  let 
us,  therefore,  seriously  set  about  it.  There  is  yet  room  for  hope :  and» 
in  oor  situation,  the  absence  of  Aitnre  evil  may  be  eateemed  a  deairable 
gobd."(l)    • 

The  duke  de  Belleisle  accordhigly  made  every  possible  ezertioD  to  com- 
monicate  strength  and  order  to  the  French  array  upon  the  Rhine,  now  com* 
manded  by  the  count  de  Clermont,  who  had  succeeded  the  ravenous  and 
dissipated  Richelieu.  A  body  of  troops  v^as  also  assembled  at  Hanau,  under 
the  prince  de  Soubise,  supposed  to  be  intended  to  penetrate  into  Bohemia,  or 
to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  empire;  but  in  reality  to  invade  the  territories 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  oblige  the  landgrave  to  renounce  the  alliance  of  bis 
Britannic  majesty.  In  the  measi  time,  prince  Ferdinand,  having  passed  the 
Rhine  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  fifty  thousand  strong,  attacked  tne  count  de 
Clermont  at  Crevelt,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  June,  and  obliged  him  to 
retire  under  the  cannon  of  Cologne,  with  the  loss  of  seven  thousand  men,  and 
many  officers  of  distinction. 

Among  these  was  the  count  de  Gisors,  only  son  of  the  duke  de  Belleisle, 
who  had  been  mortally  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  while  animating 
it  by  his  example  to  make  a  vigorous  ^fibrt.  His  fate  waa  much  laments 
both  by  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  Having  been  educated  with  all  the 
care  which  an  enlightened  father  could  bestow  upon  a  son  of  fine  talents,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  reputation  oC  his  ancestors,  he  united 
the  purest  morals  to  the  most  elegant  manners.'  He  was  not  only  a  lover  of 
leaminfl^  but  master  himself  of  many  branches  of  it.  He  had  seen  every 
part  of  Europe,  and  read  courts  and  nations  with  a  discerning  eye.  Military 
experience  was  only  wanting  to  conlplete  his  accomplishments,  and  render 
him  a  support  as  well  as  an  ornament  to  his  country.  He  resolved  to  acquire 
such  experience.  Though  lately  married  to  the  heiress  of  an  illustrious 
house,  himself  the  last  hope  of  a  most  noble  family,  he  entered  that  course 
of  glory  and  danger,  which  his  own  ardent  spirit  and  the  wishes  of  his  coun- 
.  try  men  pointed  out  to  him,  and  fell  in  his  first  campaign.  The  affectionate 
father,  and  patriotic  minister,  deeply  mourned  his  Loss,  and  mingled  the  public 
with  the  private  tear. 

The  taKing  of  Dusseldorp,  however.  Was  the  only  visible  effect  of  a  victory, 
which  did  great  honour  to  the  military  capacity  of  the  Hanoverian  general, 
and  to  the  bravery  of  his  troops.  The  French  army  under  the  count  de  Cler* 
mont,  who  was  immediately  succeeded  by  M.  de  Contades,  being  on  its  own 
frontier,  was  quickly  and  strongly  reinforced;  so  that  prince  Ferdinand  saw 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  he  might  soon  be  obliged  to  repass  the  Rhine  by  an 
enemy  he  had  lately  defeated.  But  he  resolved  to  maintain  his  ground  as 
long  as  possible,  in  hopes  of  betnff  joined  by  the  British  troops,  the  first  divi- 
sion of  which  was  already  landed  at  Embden;  and,  on  theur  arrival,  he  did 
not  doubt  of  being  able  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Maese,  and  of  gaining  such  advantages  over  M.  de  Contades,  as  would  make 
it  necessary  for  the  prince  de  Soubise  to  come  to  his  assisUnce.  Meantime, . 
he  flattered  himself,  that  the  prince  of  Ysenberg,  who  commanded  the  Hes- 
sian troops,  would  be  able  to  protect  the  territories  of  the  landgrave,  and  find 
the  French  general  sufficient  employment  in- that  quarter.  But  in  this  hope 
he  was  disappointed: — ^and  certain  unforeseen  circumstances  conspired  to 
render  his  whole  splendid  scheme  abortive. 

The  duke  de  Broglio,  with  a  strong  detachment  from  the  army  of  the  prince 
de  Soubise,  defeated  the  Hessian  army,  on  the  S3d  day  of  July,  near  Saagera- 
hansen.  That  victory  gave  the  French  the  command  of  the  Weser,  and  it 
was  to  be  feared,  if  they  avaBed  themselves  of  the  advantages  they  bad 
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tcqiiired^that  they  inig(fat  be  able  to  eat  off  the  British  troope,  now  on  their 
march  to  Join  thii  llanoTerian  army,.  In  such  circamstanees,  prince  Ferdi- 
nand had  no  alternative,  bat  either  to  repass  the  Rhine  or  give  battle  to  M.  de 
Oontadea.  The  French  general  studiously  avoided  an  engagfement,  and 
heavy  rains  had  rendered  the  passa^  of  the  Rhine  impracticable. 

-  Meanwhile.  M.  de  Chevert,  who  had  passed  that  river  some  time  before, 
with  twelve  thoosand  men,  in  order  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Dusseldorp, 
having  attacked  baron  Imhoff,  posted  near  the  bridge  of  Rees  with  six  bat- 
ti^ons  and  four  i^uadrons  (to  protect  a  magazine  at  Meer,  and  favour  the 
march  of  the  British  troops),  was'repalsed  with  great  slaughter.  Imboff 
Joined  the  British  forces ;  and  M.  de'  Contades,  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Hanoverians  in  valoor  and  discipline,  though  much  inferior  in  numbers, 
permitted  prince  Feiditiahd  to  repass  the  Rhine  almost  without  molestation. 
The  Hessians,  assured  of  support^  wore  a  good  countenance,  notwithstanding 
the  defeat  of  general  Obeig,  who  had  been  sent  to  their  assistance,  and  the 
British  troops  were  zealous  for  action.  But  the  season  being  too  far  in  the 
'  decline  to  sidmit  of  any  new  plan  of  operations,  prince  Ferdinand  put  his 
army  into  winter-quarters  in  the  bishopricks  of  Munster,  Paderborn,  and 
HildBsheim,  towards  the.  end  of  Oetober.(l) 

During  these  transactions  x>n  the  Rhine,  the  king  of  Prussia  had  expe- 
rienced many  changes  of  fortune.  Having  spent  me  winter  in  Silesia,  he 
began  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Schweidnitz,  and  obliged  the  Anstrbui 
garrison  to  surrender  in  twelve  days.  On  the  recovery  of  that  important 
place,  he,  divided  his  principal  army^,  consisting  of  fifty  thousand  choice 
troops,  into  three  bodies:  the  first  commanded  by  mareschal  Keith,  the 
second  by  himself  in  person,  and  the  Ihird  by  pnnce  Maurice  of  Anhalt 
Dessau.  With  this  anny,  after  threatening  Bohemia,  he  suddenly  entered 
Moravia  )«which,  for  various  reasons,  he  intended  to  make  the  theatre  of 
war,  but  for  none  more  than  its  having  been  hitherto  exiempted  from  contri- 
bnti^.  Meanwhile,  he  despatched  his  brotfier  Heniy  with  a  body  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  to  oppose  the  army  of  the  empire,  which  was  assembled  under 
the  prince  of  Deuxponts,  near  Bamber?  in  Franconia. 

As  his  Prussian  majesty,  by  his  rapid  and  unexpected  march  into  Mo)ravia, 
threw  his  enemies  behind  him,  it  was  thought  he  would  proceed  directly  to 
Vienna.  But  that  political  and  enterprising  prince,  though  surely  not  des- 
titute  of  ambition,  or  of  the  power  of  forming  great  designs,  chose  to  pursue 
a  more  moderate  line  of  conauct.  He  saw  the  danger  of  leaving  an  Austrian 
garrison  in-  Olmtitz,  supported  by  an  Austrian  army  in  his  rear ;  and  there* 
fore  resolved  to  make  himSeu  roaster  of  that  strong  town,  before  he 
advanced  farther.  The  trenches  were  accordingly  opened  before  it,  and  with 
the  tnoBt  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  In  the  mean  time,  mareschal  Daun, 
having  quitted  his  camp  at  Lentomyssel,  in  Bohemia,  entered  Moravia  by 
the  way  of  Billa. 

Too  cautious,  and  perhaps  too  weak^  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Olmutz,  by 
hazarding  a  battle^  the  Austrian  general  took  post  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  between  Gewitz  and  Littaw ;  where  he  cpuld  be  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  provisions  from  Boheihia,'  and  whence  he  could  retard  the  ope- 
rations ojf  tne  besiegers,  by  keeping  them  in  continual  alarm,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  could  throw  succours  into  the  place,  and  obstruct  the  Prussian 
convoys  from  Silesia.  In  the  last,  his  chief  object,  he  was  particularly  suc- 
cessful. ,         .     ^       ^      . 

Alter  Olmutz  had  been  invested  about  four  weeks,  and  when  the  siege 
was  in  great  forwardness,  notwithstanding*  the  difficulties  with  which  it  was 
attended,  mareschal  Daun  intercepted  a  convoy  of  four  hundred  wagons 
near  the  defiles  of  Domstadt,  and  obUged  general  Zeithen,  who  escorted' it, 
to  retire  to  Troppau.  This  loss  was  irreparable.  The  king  of  Prussia, 
therefore,  saw  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  his  enterprise ;  especially  as  he 
had  received  intelligence,  that  the  Russians,  already  on  the  frontiers  of  Siksia, 
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and  lading  every  thing  waste,  in  iheir  progress,  with  fire  and  sword, -weve 
preparing  to  enter  that  fine  country,  vet  bleeding  from  the  ravages  of  war. 

But  the  gallant  Frederick,  who,  although  he  sometimes  forgot  Junwetf  in 
prosperity,  by  being  too  much  elated,  never  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  adver- 
sity, ac<|uired  as  much  honour  in  conducting  his  retreat,  as  Daun  did -in 
making  it  necessary.  Instead  Qf  falling  baek  upon  Silesia,  his  most  natural 
and  obvious  march,  but  which  must  have  /Irawn  the  Austrians  into  his  own 
dominibns,  he  determined  to  ^ke  his  route  through  the  dominions  of  the 
enemy.  And  as  mareschal  Daun,  mQre  effectually  to  succour  Olmutz,  had 
been  obliged  to  uncover  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  his  Pirussian  majesty 
found  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  his  purpose*  Having  concealed,  under 
an  inceasant  fire,  his  intention  of  raising  the  siege,  he  lifted  his  camp  at 
midnight,  and  proceeded  with  so  iitile  molestation,  thai  he  arrived  at  Ko- 
hingsgrata,  one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  Bohemia,  with  all  his  heav^ 
baggage,  all  his  heavy  artillery,  bis  milltuy  stores  entire,  and  -even  all  his 
^idn  and  wounded  !(1) — here  he  allowed  his  army  some  repose,  and  laid  the 
neighbouring  country  under  contribution*  But  that  repose  was  of  short 
duration.  Understanding  that  the  Russians,  instead  of  invading  SHesta,  had 
entered  the  New  Marche  of  Brandenburg,  and  invested  Custrin,  a  fortified 
town  within  fifty  miles  of  Berlin«  he  instantly  marched  to  its  relief;  and 
notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  Austrian  ^nerals,  and  the  activityof 
their  light  troops,  he  formed  a  Junction  with  lieutenant-general  Dohna,  «i 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  with  very  little  loss. 

No  sooner  did  the  Russian  generals.  Brown  and  Fermor,  receive  intelli- 
gence  of  the  king  of  Prussians  aroroach,  than  they  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Custrin,  and  took  post  near  the  villages  of  Zwicker  and  Zomdorff.    Though 

Geatly  outnumbered  by  the  cruel  invaders,  the  king  resolved  to  give  them 
ttle ;  conscious  that  his  troops  must  be  stimulated  by  every  motive  which 
can  impel  men  to  vigorous  exertions.  Reven^  for  barbarous  wrongs,  a 
desire  of  saving  their  country,  on  the  b^rink  of  ruin,  from  future  ravages,  and 
of  acquiring  honour  under  the  eye  of  a  sovereign  and  a  commander  who 
had  often  led  them  to  glory  and  t6  conquest^  he  presume^  must  actuate  their 
hearts.    They  did  not  disappoint  his  hopes. 

Having  passed  the  Mitzel,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Prussian 
monarch  attempted  to  turn  the  eneipy's  left  wing;  but  the  Russian  generals, 
penetrating  his  purpose,  defeated  it  by  very  excellent  dispositions.  As  ^ 
the  ground  did  not  admit  of  an  extended  line,  they  threw  their  army  into  the 
form  of  a  square,  defended  on  every  side  by  cannon  and  chevaux-de-frise. 
And  in  this  position  they  waited  the  attack  of  the  Prussians,  who  began  the 
battle  with  a  powerful  fire  of  artillery,  which  lasted  near  two  hours.  Then 
the  Prussian  infantry  advanced  to  the  charge,  and  completed  the  havoc 
made  by  the  artillery.  Whole  laments  of  Russians  were  destroved  by 
bullets  or  bayonets,  but  not  a  man  offered  to  quit  his  rank  ;  and  fresh  regi- 
ments still  pressing  forward,  the  Prussian  infantry  which  had  given  and 
received  so  many  terrible  shocks,  with  immoveable  firmness,  yielded  to  the 
collected  impulse. 

In  that  moment  of  danger  and  dismay,  when  all  seemed  lost,  the  intrepid 
Frederick,  by  a  rapid  and  masterly  movement,  brought  the  whole  cavalry  of 
his  right  win^  to  support  his  centre.  Pressing  upon  the  Russian  foot,  unco-, 
vered  by  their  already  broken  horse,  the  Prussian  cavalry  pushed  them 
back  with  great  slaughter,  and  allowed  the  brave  battalions  leisure  to  re-col- 
lect themselves.  Returning  to  the  charge,  inflamed  with  rage  and  resent- 
ment 4it  their  disgrace,  the  Prussian  infantry  decided  the  doubtful  contest. 
The  Russians  were  every  where  thrown  into  confusion*  They  no  longer 
distinguished  friends  from  foes :  they  fired  upon  each  other  in  their  ungo- 
vernable fury,  and  even  plundered  their  own  baggage.^  It  was  now  no  longer 
a  battle,  but  a  horrid  carnage ;  yet  the  Russians,  though  thus  distracted 
and  broken,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  never  offered  to  quit  the  field.  ,  They 

(1)  PnimUn  uid  AiMtrlan  QaaetUt  oompwd^ 
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kepi  their  ground  till  seTen  o*cloek  in  the  evening,  when  the^r  made  a  new 
strugffie  for  victory,  and  darkness  otily  put  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood. 
T«n  wodsand  Of  their  best  troops  were  left  dead  on  the  spot,  and  about  half 
thut  nqmber  were  mortally  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Prussians  (did  not 
exceed  fifteen  hundred  men.(l)  • 

The  Russians,  in  consequence  of  this  severe  chastisement,  retreated  before 
the  victors  as  far  as  Landsperg  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland ;  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  happy  in  having  freed  his  dominions  from  such  a  dreadful  scourge, 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  brother  iijsnry,  now  encompiassed  with  enemies, 
and  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  utterly  cut  off.  He  had  to  oppose,  not 
only  the  army  of  the  empire,  much  superior  to  his  own,  the  grand  Austrian 
army  also. entered  Saxony,  undei;  mareschal  Daun;  and  both  these  armies 

SK>posed  to  attack  him  at  once.  But  fortunately,  his  own  strong  position  at 
ipposewalde,  which  he  had  chosen  in  order  to  cover  Dresden,  and  command 
the  course  of  the  Elbe,  apd  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Prussian  monarch, 
extricated  him  from  all'  his  difficidties,  and  disconcerted  the  design  of  his 
enemies.  They  coidd  not  even  prevent  the  king  from  joioinff  him.  •  And 
<m  this  junction,  mareschal  Daun  rethred  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden, 
and  fell  back  as  far  as  Zittaw ;  while  the  army  of  the  empire  took  shelter  in 
the  strong  post  of  Pirnat  which  the  Saxons  had  occupied  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war. 

But  the  Austrian  comniander,  though  Induced  by  his  extreme  caution  to 
avoid  an  immediate  engagement,  did  not  foir  a  moment  lose  sight  of  his  aiita* 
gohist.  Advantageously  posted  at  Stolpen,  he  preserved  a  communication 
with  the  army  of  the  empire,  ai^d  wntched  the  motions  of  his  Prussian 
majesty  with  as  keen  an  attention  as  ever  Fabius,  to  whom  he  has  been 
compaired,  did  those  of  the  great  Carthagenian  general* 

The  kinff  of  Prussia,  after  various  movements,  for  protecting  Branden- 
burg from  Uie  incursions  of  the  Austrians,  and  cuttine  off  their  communica- 
tion with  Bohemia,  took  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hochkirchen,  with 
his  left  at  Bautzen ;  when  he  could  command  both  Misnia  and  Lusatia,  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  a  communication  with  the  army  of  prince  Henry. 
Mareschal  Daun,  who  had  observed  these  motions  with  concern,  advanced  to 
Kitlitz,  and  came  to  a  resolution  of  attacking  the  Prussian  camp  by  surprise; 
as  the  only  means  of  preserving  hii|  footing  m  Saxony,  or  finding  his  way  out 
of  it  with  safety.  .      ^ 

Having  communicated  this  design  to  the  prince  of  Deuxponts,  who  still 
commanded  the  army  of  the  empire,  the  Austrian  general  put  his  army  in 
motion  about  midnight,  and  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  undis- 
covered, by  five  o'clock  in  the.  morning.  The  Prussian  right  wing  was  sur- 
prised and  routed;  and  mareschal  Keith  and  prince  Francis  of  Brunswick 
were  killed,  in  bravely  attempting  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle.  Their  efforts, 
however,  were  not  without  effect.  Prince  Francis  was  eariy  slain ;  but  Keith, 
at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  infantry,  obstinately  maintained  the  combat  against 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Austrian  arm^%  Though  wounded,  he  refused  to 
qa\t  the  fi^ld.  He  still  continued  to  animate  the  companions  of  his  perils ; 
and  he  had  repulsed  the  Austrians.  by  his  persevering  valour,  and  was  pur- 
suing them,  when  he  received  the  deadly  bullet  in  his  brea8t.(2) 

The  -king  of  Prussia,,  who  never  stood  more  in  need  of  all  his  firmness, 
activity,  and  presence  of  mind,  now  assumed  in  person  the  command  of  his 
gallant  infantry.  But  finding  it  impracticable  to  recover  the  village  of  Hoch- 
Lrchen,  which  had  been  lost  in  the  first  surprise,  he  ordered  his  right  wing 

(J)  Lttter*  from  the  king  of  Primia,  iut.  in  Lond.  OaiHU^  Sept.  8, 1758. 

(8)  Lh>yd,  VOL  i.  MareKbal  Keith  was  brother  to  the  aitiiinted  earl  marahal  of  Bcodand ;  had  been 
enciMed  with  him  In  the  rebellkm  oT  1715,  and  was  obiM  on  that  account  io  abandon  hia  countrjr.  He 
MM  hlmaeir  to  Uie  rank  of  a  lletttenantRaneral  In  the  RiwUn  aervke  In  1734,  and  highly  dlatincttiihed 
binweir  asainat  the  Turfci  in  1737,  specially  at  the  takini  of  Ocsakow,  where  he  waa  wounded.  In  1741 
and  174S/n«  commanded  against  the  Swerf4^  and  gained  the  battle  of  Willlamstrand.  In  1747,  he  quitted 
the  Ruaslan  service,  and  entered  that  of  Prufsia.  In  1740,  he  was  made  a  kniyht  of  the  black  eagle  and 
r  of  Berlhi,  with  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  dollart,  busides  his  pay.   In  the  pnseiit  war  he 


proved  hfanaatf  a  great  cooMiiander.    He  was  a  mlddkMiaed  mao,  with  a  very  naraal  eotuneiiaiice,  but 
«r  s  hmuuie  arid  bMMVQieot  iMoper.    Id.  Ibid. 
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to  fan  back  aa  far  aa  Weissenberg,  the  left  stiU'Temainiii^  at  Batttsen.  Thja 
position  was  nearly  as  ^ood  as  the  former*  But  his  Prussian  majesty,  besides 
the  loss  of  reputation  inseparable  from  a  defeat,  had  lost  two  able  generals; 
seven^housand  brave  men,  and  t^e  greater  part  of  his  camp-equipage.(l) 
Yet  had  the  Austrians  small  cause  of  exultation.  They  had  lost  about  tbe 
same  number  of  men,  without  accomplishing  their  purpose.  Tbe  vanquished 
enemy  was  still  formidable. 

Of  this  the  victors  had  soon  many  ^distinguished  proofs,  ^o  little  was  the 
king  of  Prussia  discoura^  by  his  defeat,  that  he  offered  battle  to  mareschid 
Daun  immediately  after  It.  And  as  the  Austrian  commander  not  only  de> 
clincfd  the  challenge,  but  kept  cautiously  within  his  fortified  camp  (in  hopes 
of  amusing  his  heroic  antagonist,  whom  he  durst  not  openly*  meet  in  the 
field,  till  some  blow  coiild  be  given  in  another  quarter,  or  some  new  advan- 
tage stolen  in  ata  unguarded  hour),  the  protector  of  his  people,  and  the  avenger 
of  their  wrongs,  took  a  bolder  method  of  showing  his  superior  genenlship^ 
and  of  recovering  that  trophy  which  had  been  torn  from  his  brow,  not  by- the 
sword  of  valour,  but  by  the  wily  hand  of  stratagein.  Darting  like  the  light* 
ning  of  heaven  to  a  distant  scene  of  action,  he  struck  his  enemies  with  terror, 
and  mankind  with  admiration. 

The  Austrian  generals,  Harsche  and  de  Ville,  having  already  formed  the 
siege  of  Neiss  and  the  blockade  of  Cosel,  his  Prussian  msgesty  saw  the  neces* 
sity  of  marching  to  the  relief  of  Silesia,  be  the  (ate  of  Saxony  what  it  might. 
Committing  this  inaportant  conquest  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Henry,  he  ac- 
cordingly quitted  his  camp  at  Dobreschutz ;  and  by  the  celerity  of  his  mo* 
tions  soon  arrived,  without  any  obstruction  from  the  enemy,  in  the  plain  i^ 
Gorlitz.  - 

In  conse<}uence  of  this  rapid  march,  all  the  advantages  of  mareschal 
Daun's  studied  position,  and  all  the  prpmised  fruits  of  his  boasted  victory  at 
Hochkirchen,  were  lost  in  a  moment  An  open  passage  into  Silesia  now  lay 
before  the  Prussian  monarch.  And  he  pursued  his  route  without  interrup- 
tion, or  any  considerable  loss ;  though  general  Laudohn  hung  upon  his  rear 
with  twentv-four  thousand  men,  and  another  army  was  sent  to  attack  him 
IB  front  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  all  these  armies,  the  intrepid  Frederick 
acccnnpUshed  his  purpose,  and  defeated  the  designs  of  his  numerous  enemies. 
The  siege  of  Neiss  was  raised  on  his  approachf  as  was  the  blockade  of  CkMel ; 
and  the  armies  under  the  generals  Harsche  and  de  Ville  fell  back  into 
Bohemia.(9) 

Having  tnus  driven  the  Austrians  out  of  Silesia,  without  being  under  the 
necessity  of  hazarding  a  battle,  the  king  of  Prussia  instantly  returned  by 
the  same  route,  and  with  the  same  expedition,  to  the  relief  of  Saxony,  now 
in  a  manner  covered  with  the  forces  of  his  enemies.  The  army  of  the  em- 
pire had  obli^d  prince  Henry  to  abandon  his  post  at  Sedlilz,  and  had'  cut  off 
his  communication  with  Leipsic,  at  the  same  time  that  mareschal  Daun 
attempted  to  obstruct  his  communication  with  Dresden.  lie  found  means^ 
however,  to  throw  himself  into  the  latter,  and  afterward  to  retire  to  the  other 
.  side  of  the  Elbe.  Meanwhile,  the  Austrians  and  imperialists  laid  si^ge  to 
those  two  important  places,  whUe  a  third  army  advanced  towards  Torgau,  and 
invested  that  strong  fortress.  But  Dresden,  before  which  mareschal  Daun 
appeared,  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  which  was  defended  only 
by  the  fifth  part  of  that  number,  was  the  enemy's  grand  c^ect  Oount 
Schraettau,  the  Prussian  governor,  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  set- 
ting fire  to  the  suburbs,  in  order  to  preserve  the  city  for  his  master;  and-4wo 
hundred  and  sixty-six  houses  were  consumed,  but  very  few  persons  lost  their 
live».(3) 

This  conflagration  has  been  represented  by  the  emissaries  of  the  court  of 
Vienna,  and  by  certain  declamatory  writers,  as  a  terrible  outrage  on  humanity. 
But  as  it  Appears  that  the  inhabitanu  had  timely  notice  of  the  governors 
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jntentioDy  (1)  he  se^nifl  to  have  acted  in  perfect  confonnit]r  with  the  laws 
of  war,. even  as  ezplainod  by  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Montesquieu.  Fot  thos^ 
laws  require,  tha^  in  military  operations,  the  least  public  iiyury,  jconsistfent 
with  the.  acquisition  or  preservation  of  dominion,  be  done  to  the  body  of  the 
people.(2). 

By  the  destruction  of  the  subuibs  of  Dresden,  the  cause  of  so  much  ela» 
mour  and  obloquy,  the  city  was  rendered  more  secure.  It  could  not  now  be 
'  taken  but  by  a  regular  siege ;  that  qiust  require  time ;  and  the  king^of  Prussia 
was  fast  advancmg  to  its  relief.  These  considerations  induced  maieschal 
Daun  to  reUnquish  hia  enterprise:  and  the  Prussian  monarch,  a  few  days 
aAer,  entered  Dresden  in,  triumph.  T^e  siege  of  Leipsic  was  raised ;  that  of 
Glogaw  had  before  been  given  up;  and  the  Austrian  and  imperial  armies 
retired  into  Bohemia,  where  they  went  into  winter-quarters,  without  attempt* 
ing  any  thing  farther.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  Russians,  who,  in  their  retreat, 
hsui  invested  Colberg,  in  Prussian  Pomerania,  were  obliged  to  abandon  tha 
undertaking  with  disgrace;  and  the  iSwedes,  who  had  entered  the  samf 
country,  were  not  more  fortunate  in  their  operations  than  their  barbarous 
allies.(3|  The  kin^  of  Prussia,  triumphant  over  all  his  enemies,  aj^ared 
greater  than  ever.  Equally  distinguished  by  valour  and  conduct,  Uie  exploits 
of  every  other  commander  were  lost  in  the  splendour  of  his  victories  and 
fetreatSk 

While  those  illustrious  achievements  were  performing  in  Germany,  the 
grand  theatre  of  war,  the  British  arms  had  recovered  tlieir  lustre,  both  by  land 
and  sea.;  The  vigorous  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  prime  minister  seemed 
to  communicate  itself  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  mei^but  more  especially  to 
the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  Patriotic  zeal  took  place  of  sluggish  indif- 
ference, prompt  decision  of  wavering  hesitation,  and  fearless  exertion  of 
timid  caution.  The  nerve  of  action  was  new-strung.  Every  bosom  panted 
for  fame,  and  for  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  the  national  hono\ir. 

That  bold  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  caught  fresh  fire  from  the  king  of 
Prassia^s  victories  and  the  successes  of  the  army  under  prince  Ferdinand, 
was  also  inflamed  by  certain  fortunate  events  at  sea*  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  As  admiral  Osbom  was  cruising  oflf  the  coast  of  Spain  between 
Cape  de  Gatt  and  Garthagena,  he  fell  in  with  a  French  squadron,  on  the  98th 
of  Februaiy,  consisting  of  three  sail  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  commanded  by 
the  marquis  du  Quesne.  The  frigate  escaped  by  swiftness  of  sailing.  But 
two  of  the  ships  of  the  line,  the  Foudroyant  of  eighty  guns,  and  the  Orpheus 
of  sixty-four,  were  taken  after  an  obstinate  resistance ;  and  the  third,  named 
tiie  Oriflamme,  was  driven  ashore  near  the  castle  of  Aiglos,  where  she  found 
inciter  under  the  Spanish  neutrality, (4) 

This  was  a  sharp  blow*  The  French  not  only  lost  two  capital  ships,  but 
saw  them  added  to  the  British  navy^  Nor  was  t,nat  their  only  misfortune  by 
sea.  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  dispersed  and  dn.  ve  on 
shore,  near  the  isle  of  Aix,  a  French  fleet,  consisting  of  fiv^  ships  of  the  line, 
six  frigates,  and  forty  transports,  having  on  board  three  thousand  troops,  with 
a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores  intended  for  the  support  of  their 
settlements  in  Korth  America.(5)  Two  other  convoys  were  dispersed,  and 
several  transports  taken ;  and,  on  the  39th  of  May,  the  Raisonable,  a  French 
ship  of  the  line,  commanded  by  the  prince  de  Monbazon,  having  on  board  six 
hundred  and  thirty  men,  and  mounting  sixty-four  guns,  was  taken  by  capUin 
Dennis  in  the  Dorsetshire,  an  English  seventy-gun  ship  after  a  smart  en- 
gagement. 

Boused  to  enthusiasm  by  these  victories,  and  the  rising  passion  for  glory, 
the  people  of  England,  who  had  so  lately  trembled  under  the  apprehensions 
of  a  French  invasion,  now  talked  of  nothing  but  carrying  hostilities  into  the 
heart  of  France.  And  the  popuhir  minister,  instead  of  regulating  that  en- 
thusiasm, by  confining  it  to  iu  proper  element,  or  directing  its  energy  against 

Qi}C$rtiiUt«»^ftkMM9gi9tr9t$$tfDruitih  Noi.  H.  UL  Ap.  wflim.  JUg.  17». 
(S)  VSnrU  its  /^tx,  Hv.  X.  (9)  Fbreifli  OaittUt,  putAm. 

(4)  L$Utr  fton  admiral  Ot/bam,  Maidi  IS,  1798.       (5)  LttUr  tma  Sir  Edwwd  Hftwka,  April  11, 17» 
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impoitaiit  objects,' aUowed. it  to  take  its  own  wild  sweep,  tod  spend  the 
strongest  impulse  of  its  force  in  air. 

-  A  new  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France  was  planned,  notwithstanding  the 
miscanrtage  of  the  (ormer,  and  the  disgrace  it  nad  brought  upon  the  British 
arms ;  such  a  descent  bi^tnff  represented  by  the  great  coronvuier  as  the  roopt 
effectual  means  of  senring  nis  maJesty^s  German  allies,  by  drawing  theatten* 
tion  of  the  enemy  to  their  own  internal  defence,  and  consequently  of  wealu 
enin^  their  efforts  upon  the  Rhine.  Two  strong  squadrons,  destined  for  this 
service,  were  accoraindy  equipped ;  the  greater,  consisting  of  eleven  ships 
of  the  line,  commanded  by  the  admirals  Anson  and  Hawke,  and  the  smallei 
of  four  sail  of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  six  sloops,  two  ftresbips,  two  bomb 
ketchesv  ten  cutters,  twenty  tenders,  ten  fitoreships,  and  one  bund  red  tnUisports 
under  thcdirection  of  cominoddre  Howe.  The  forces  embariced  /or  the  same 
purpose  consisted  of  sixteen  regiments  of  foot,  nine  troops  Of  light  horse, 
and  six  thousand  marines,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
assisted  by  lord  George  Sackville. 

That  great  armament  sailed  from  the  isle  of  Wight  (where  the  troops  had 
,  been  for  some  time  encamped)  in  the  beginning  of  June^  leaving  every  heart 
elated  with  the  highest  hopes  of  its  success.  Nor  did  these  hopes  seem  ill- 
foimded.  The  admirals  Anson  and.  Hawke,  with  the  fleet  under  their  com- 
mand, proceeded  to  the  bay  of,  Biscay,  in  order  to  spread  more  widely  the 
alarm,  and  watch  the  motion  of  the  French  squadron  in  Brest  haibour ;  while 
commodore  Howe  with  the  transports,  and  the  squadron  appointed  for  their 
protection,  steered  4lirectLy  to  St  Malo,  a  seaport  town  on  the  coast  of  Brit.> 
tany,  against  which  the  armament  seemed  to  have  been  destined,  if  it  had 
any  particular  object.  As  the  place  appeared  too  stron?  to  admit  of  any 
attempt  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  the  troops  were  disembariLcd  in  Cantsalle 
bay,  about  two  leagues  distant,  with  a  view  of  attacking  it  on  the  land  side. 
But  it  was  found,  when  reconnoitred,  to  be  equally  inaccessible  on  that  side, 
except  by  regular  approaches,  for  which  the  invaders  were  not  prepared.(l  j 
They  therefore  contented  themselves  with  destroying  the  shipping  and  naval 
stores  at  'St.  Servan,  a  kind  of  suburb  of  St.  Malo,  and  returned  to  Spithead 
without  attempting  any  thin^  farther. 

The  success  of  this  expedition,  though  considerable,  by  no  means  answered 
the  ardour  of  public  expectation.  But  that  ardour  was  again  excited,  by  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  for  a  new  armament,  which  sailed  from  St.  Helen's 
on  the  first  of  August;  the  land-forces  commanded  by  lieutenant-general 
Bligh  (the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  lord  George  Sackville  having  been  sent 
to  command  the  British  forces  in  Germany),  and  the  fleet  and  transports  under 
the  conduct  of  commodore  Howe.  The  troops  were  disemtmrked  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cherburg,  which  being  an  open  town  on  the  land  side,  was 
entered  without  opposition*  A  neglected  mole  was  demolished ;  a  contribo- 
tion  of  three  thousand  pounds  was  levied  upon  the  inhabitants ;  and  twenty^ 
one  pieces  of  cannon  were  carried  off  in  triumph,  and  pompously  exhibited  to 
the  view  of  the  English  populace,  as  the  spoils- of  France.  Alter  they  had 
been  shown  in  Hyde  Park  to  gaping  multituaes,  they  were  drawn  through  the 
principal  streets  of  London  with  ttie  greatest  military  parade,  and  formally 
lodged  in  the  tower. 

But  the  British  ministry  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  this  empty  oration, 
which  flattered  so  highly  the  prejiidices  of  the  viilgaiv  and  gratified,  for  a 
moment,  the  national  passion  for  glory  and  conquest.  While  the  people  of 
England  were  exulting  over  the  taking  of  a  place  less  considerable  than  many 
of  their  own  fishing-towns,  the  victorious  battalions  were  exposed  to  the  most 
unminent  peril. 

Having  reimbarked  the  troops  at  Cherburg  without  molestation,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief (for  reasons  best  known  to  himself)  made  his  second  landihg 
in  Uie  bay  of  St.  Lunar,  two  leagues  to  tiie  westward  of  St.  Malo,  against 

(1)  tond.  Otuui^.  Jiiac  1^,  ITSa.  Bm  iilao  JUcter  fhrni  la  oflktr  on  boaid  Um  Ttow,  canwMdort 
ffoir«»aihlp 
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which  hjB  seemed  detennined  to  hazard  an  attempt;  tbouffhthe  town  wai 
now  in  a  better  state  of  defence  than  when  an  attack  had  been  judged  im« 
practicable  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  number  of  the  assailants 
much  fewer! — General  BHgh,  accordins^y,  soon  discovered  his  mistakcr 
The  desijni  upon  St.  Malo  was  biid  aside ;  but  it  was  resolved  to  penetrate 
kito  the  country,  and  do  something^  for  the  honour  of  the  British  arms,  be* 
fore  the  troops  were  put  on  board  the  transports. 

In  conformity  with  this  resolution,  the  fleet,  which  could  not  ride  with  safety 
in  the  bay  of  St  Lunar,  quitted  that  station,  and  anchored  in  the  bay  of  St. 
Gas,  about  three  leagues  to  the  westward  (  while  the  land-forces  proceeded, 
by  Guildo,  to  the  village  of.  Matiffnon,  where  they  dispersed  a  small  body  of 
French  troops,  and  encamped  within  three  ipiles  of  the  transports,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  retreat  being  cut  off.  Here  the  British  commanders  were  in- 
formed, that  the  duke  d*Ag[uillon,  governor  of  Brittany,  had  advanced  from 
Brest  to  Lambale,  within  six  miles  of  their  camp,  at  the  head  of  twelve  bat^^ 
talions  and  six  squadrons  of  regular  troops,  and  two  regiments  of  militia* 
An  immediate  retreat  was  Judged. necessaiy ;  but  the  measures  for  carrying 
it  into  execution  were  slow  and  injudicious:  Instead  of  decamping  in  the 
night  without  noise,  by  which  they  might  probably  have  reached  the  shore 
before  the  French  had  the  least  intelligence  of  their  army  being  in  motion, 
the  drums  were  beat  at  two  o*clock  in  the  morning,  as  if  with  intention  to 
give  notice  to  the  enemy,  who  instantly  repeated  the  same  signal;  and* 
althou|fh  the  mareh  was  begun  soon  after,  so  many  were  the  obstructions, 
they  did  not  reach  the  bay  of  St.  Gas  till  nine  o'clock.  Six  hours  were  spent 
in  marching  three  miles;  yet  might  the  embarkation  have  been  effected 
without  loss,  if  it  hiad  been  properly  conducted*  But  in  this,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  the  greatest  blundera  were  committed. 

The  English  commanden,  filled  with  delusive  confidence,  seemed  to  have 
flattered  themselves  that  no  Frenchman  durst  look  an  Englishman  in  the 
face.  Hence,  from  the  moment  they  had  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  they  appear  to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  fear  or  infatua* 
tion ;  like  all  men  who  have  overrated  their  own  courage,  or  undervalued 
that  of  an  antagonist.  All  the  troops,  however,  were  embarked  before  the 
French  began  to  presd  hard  upon  them,  except  the  ^nadiere  and  the  first 
regiment  of  foot-guards,  who  had  the  honour  of  remaining  longest  on  hostile 
ground.  This  gallant  body,  consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  attempted  to 
form  and  face  the  greatly  superior  enemy.  But  their  resolution  failed  them ; 
Uiey  fell  into  confusion ;  they  fled ;  and  rushed  into  the  sea,  or  were  slaugh* 
tered  on  the  beach.-  Of  those  who  took  refuge  in  the  wavQs,  a^considerable 
number  were  saved  by  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  and  about  four  hundred  of  the 
fugitives  were  made  prisonera.  Among  the  killed  and  drowned  were  general 
Drary  and  sir  John  Armitage,  with  many  other,  gentlismen  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, who  had  acted  as  volunteere :— and  with  them  perished  near  a  thousand 
of  the  finest  troops  in  Ghristendom.(l) 

Such  was  the  unfortunate  issue  of  our  ill-concerted  expeditions  to  the 
coast  of  France,  which  involved  the.  nation  in  an  enormous  expense,  without 
being  attended  with  any  adequate  advantage.(9)  They  contributed,  how- 
ever, for  a  time,  to  rouse  ^e  spirit  of  the  people,  and  to  encourage  the  pas- 
sion for  enterprise;  but  as  neither  ^eir  success  nor  their  objects  corres- 
ponded with  the  hoMS  which  such  vast  preparations  raised,  they  had  finally 
a  contnuT  effect.  The  people,  though  sul^ect  to  delusion,  are  not  utterly 
blind.  They  saw  the  disproportion  between  means  and  ends,  between  great 
armamenu  and  petty  aims.  And  the  disaster  at  Su  Gas,  which  was  the  more 
keenly  felt  as  it  was  altogether  unexpected,  and  immediately  followed  the 
rejoicings  for  the  taking  of  Gherburg,  dissipated  all  our  romantic  ideas  oi 
acquhring  conquest  in  France,  or  anmhilating  the  French  navy  by  destroying 


(1)  Lond.  Oaxtlte^  Sept.  18, 1758. 

(S)  •*  CtoM  w  have  JNirnt  tbe  enemy**  doeke,  rtoiet,  itc  tt  Brert  and  Roehelbrt,**  ten  general  Uoyd, 

•Uwiwld  hive ' ' -• — -'■  -^ '•—  "^^ ' 

Mue  equal 


d  we  baTeJNirnt  tbe  enemy's  doeke,  aloiet,  itc  at  Breit  and  Roehelbrt,**  len  general  Lie 
ive  been  a  enrteeef  great  Ivporiaiiee,  and  worUi  trying;  but  no  oUier  oi^icct  was  bf  i 
to  the  risk  or  the  espe^w-'*^^^*  ^tMs  fTm-  in  Oirmanf  vol.  il.  p.  ISO 
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their  principal  leaporti ;  while  it  exalted  beyond  meuore  the  spirit  of  that 
Tolatpe  nation,  which  had  heen  depressed  and  mortified  by  the  insulting 
descents  made  upon  their  eoatfts  with  impunity.  They  now  magnified  into 
a  mighty  victory  their  accidental  good-fortune  in  cutting  off  the  rear-guard 
of «  misffuided  party  of  desultory  invaders. 

But  whatever  con8<^tion  France  might  derive  from  the  check  which  had 
been  given  to  the  ravagers  of  her  coasts,  the  solid  advantages  acquired  by 
the  English  in  other  quarters  of  tbd  globe  afforded  them  abundant  cause  of 
triumph,  exclusive  oi  such  fugitive  conquesU.  In  North  America,  whence 
.we  had  bithetto  received  only  accounts  of  delay,  disaster,  and  disgrace,  our 
affair^  had  taken  a  new  and  highly  favourable  turn. 

As  lord  JUoudon  had  returned  to  England  on  account  of  some  dissatisfac- 
tion in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  chief  command  in  America 
(devolved  upon  general  Abercrombie;  but  the  plan  of  operations  being  exten- 
sive^ the  forces  were  divided  into  tlu'ee  separate  bodies,  under  as  many  dif* 
ferent  commanders.  About  twelve  thousand  .men,  under  major-general 
Amherst,  were  destined  for  the  siege  of  Louisburg;  near  sixteen  thousand, 
under  Abercrombie  in  person,  were  reserved  for  the  reduction  of  Ticonde- 
roga  and  (^rown  Point ;  and  eight  thousand,  commanded  by  brigadier^geneial 
Forbes,  wene  ordered  to  attack  fort  du  Quesne. 

The  reduction  of  Cape  Breton  being  an  object  of  prime  concern,  it  wa^ 
undertaken  with  all  possible  despatch.  The  army  under  general  Amhersti 
augmented  with  two  thousand  fresh  troops  from  England,  embarked  at 
Halifax,  on  the  34th  Of  May,  and  on  the  9d  of  June,  the  fleet  and  tran8p(»t8„ 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  sail,  under  the  direction  of  admiral 
Boscawen,  arrived  before  Louisburg.  The  garrison  of  the  place,  commanded 
by  the  chevalier  de  Drucourt,  consisted  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  regular 
troops,  and  about  six  hundred  militia.  The  harbour  was  secured  by  five 
ships  of  the  jine,  one  fiftv*gun  ship  and  five  frigates,  three  of  which  were 
sunk  across  Uie  mouth  of  the  basin.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  disem« 
bark  the  troops  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  The  place  chosen  for  that 
purpose  was  the  creek  of  Oormorao ;  and  as  soon  as  tne  landing,  which  waa 
attended  with  some  difllcuUv,  but  little  loss,  was  fully  effected,  and  the  artil- 
lei^  and  stores  brought  on  shore,  the  town  was  formally  invested.(i) 

The  first  thing  attempted  by  the  besiegers,  was  to  secure  a  post  called  the 
Lighihou$e  BaUery.  Tnat  service  was  performed  by  general  Wolfe,  with 
all  the  vigour  and  celerity  for  which  he  was  so  much  distinguished.  On  this 
elevated  point  were  erected  several  batteries,  which  played  upon  the  ships 
and  the  fortifications  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  haroour.  For  six  weeks, 
however,  did  the  place.hold  out,  and  the  French  ships  continued  to  fire  upon 
the  besiegers,  and  to  obstruct  their  operation.  At  length,  on  the  3Ut  of  July, 
one  of  the  great  ships  blew  up,  and  the  flames  being  communicated  to  two 
others,  they  also  shared  the  same  fate. 

As  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  still  refused  to  surrender, 
the  English  admiral  (who  during  the  whole  siege  had  done  every  thing  pos- 
sible to  second  the  efforts  of  the  land-forces)  sent  into  the  haiboor  a  detach- 
ment of  six  hundred  seainen  in  boats,  heaoed  by  the  captains  Laforey  and 
Balfour.  They  boarded  the  two  remaining  ships  of  the  line,  which  still  kept 
possession  of  the  basin ;  destroyed  one,  which  was  aground,  and  towed  off 
the  other  in  triumph.  The  blow  was  decisive :  the  governor,  fearing  a  general 
assault,  as  several  practieaUe  breaches  were  made  in  the  works,  surrendered 
himself  and  his  garrison  prisoners  of  war:  and  the  whole  island  submitted 
to  his  Britannic  majesty.  (9)  With  Cape  Bireton  fell  also  the  island  o(  St. 
John,  and  whatever  inferior  stations  the  French  had  established  for  carrying 
on  the  cod-fishery  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  reduction  of  Louisburg  was  severdy  felt  by  France,  especially  as  it 
had  been  attended  with  the  loss  of  so  considerable  a  naval  foree,  and  occa- 
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tioned  the  greatest  rejoicings  in  England.    But  all  pur  enteipn^es  in  America 
were  not  equally  fortunate. 

General  Abercrombie,  in  consequence  of  his  design  of  driving  the  French 
from  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Poiiit,  bad  embarked  upon  lake  George,  on 
the  fifth  of  July,  with  near  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  a  numerous  trftin  of 
artillery ;  and,  after  a  prosperous  navigation^  landed  his  troops  without 
^opposition,  and  advanced  in  four  columns' towards  the  first  object  of  his 
armament.  As  the  country  through  which  his  march  lay  is  rough  and  woody, 
and  his  guides  were  very  unskilful,  the  troops  were  bewildered,  and  the 
columns  broken.  While  in  this  disorder,  they  fell  in  with  a  French  detach* 
ment,  which  had  .fled  on  their  approach,  being  bewildered  in  like  manner. 
A, skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the  enemy  were  quickly-routed,  with  the  loss 
of  near  three  hundred  men.  Bui  that  advantage  was  unfortunately  pur- 
chased with  the  death  of  the  gallant  lord  Howe,  a  young  nobleman  of  the 
most  promising  military  talents,  who  had  acquire^  the  esteem  and  itfection 
of  the  troops*  by  his  generosity,  afiability,  and  engaging  manners,  as  well  as 
by  his  distinguished  valour. 

This  disaster  excepted,  the  En^liiih  army  proceeded  successfully  till  it 
reached  Ticonderoga ;  which  is  situated  on  a  point  of  land  between  lake 
George  and  a  narrow  gut  that  communicates  with  lake  Champlain.  On 
three  sides  surrounded  with  water,  and  on  the  fourth  secured  by  a  morass, 
that  important  post  was  strongly  fortified  and  defended  by  near  fire  thou- 
sand men.  These  were  stationed  under  the  cannon  of  the  place,  behind  an 
abattis,  or  breastwork,  formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees  piled  one  upon  another. 
And  they  were  farther  defended  by  whole  trees,  with  their  branches  -outward,  ' 
some  of  which  were  cut  and  sharpened,  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  che- 
vaux-de-frise.   . 

Notwithstandinff  this  strong  position,  which  had  not  been  properly  recon* 
noitred,  it  Mras  rashly  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy,  without  waitings  for  the 
arrival  of  the  artillery.  A^disposition  was  accordingly  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  whole  English  army  put  in  motion.  Thie  troops  advanced  to  tlie 
assault  with  the  greatest  alacrity ;  byt  all  their  roost  vigorous  efforts  proved 
ineffectual.  In  vain  did  they  attempt  to  cut  their  way  through  every  obstacle. 
They  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  enemy's  works.  The  general, 
therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  order  a  retreat,  as  the  only  meaiis  of  saving 
the  remains  of  bis  army^  alter  it  had  been  exposed  for  four  hours  to  the  covered 
fire  of  the  French  musketry.  Near  two  thousand  meii,  including  a  great 
number  of  officers,  were  killed  or  dan^rously  wounded.(l) 

In  order  to  repair  the  disgrace  of  thisbloody  repulse,  general  Abererombie 
(who  had  immediat^y  retired!  to  his  former  camp  on  the  southern  side  of 
lake  George)  detached  colonel  Bradstreet  with  a  body  of  three  thousand  men 
against  fort  Frontenac.  The  coloneU  who  with  great  prudence  and  vsdour 
surmounted  every  difficulty,  brought  his  little  army  to  Oswego,  where^  he 
embarked  on  lake  Ontario,  and  iBurrived  at  the  object  of  his  enterprise  by  the 
96th  of  August. 

Fort  Frontenac  stands  at  the  communication  of  lake  Ontario  with  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  the  entrance  into  which  it  in  some  nieaiure  commands.  For 
a  post  of  such  moment,  however,  it  was  poorly  fortified  and  feebly  garrisoned. 
It  surrendered  at  discretion,  on  the  appearance  of  the  English  commander, 
who  found  there  an  immense  quantity  of  provisions  and  merchandise,  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  nine  armed  sloops.(3) 

The  success  of  colonel  Bradstreet,  in  all  probability,  faeiHtated  the  expe- 
dition, under  general  Forbes,  against  fort  du  Quesne.  This  officer  began 
his  march  from  Philadelphia,  m  the  beginning  of  July,  at  the  head  of  eight 
thousand  men,  through  a  vast  tract  of  countiy  very  littlelLnown,  and  almost 
impenetrable,  by  reason  of  woods,  mountams,  and  morasses.  He  made 
his  way,  however,  by  the  most  incredible  exertions  of  vigour  and  perse- 
verance ;  procured  provisions,  secm«d  camps,  and  surmounted  eveiy  other 

(1)  KBOS*»Ctapc<fM,TOl.L    LoBi.O««N»iAOf.  9^1788.  C^  Umi.  OMfl^  Oat  SI  »SB. 
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diAcnltj  in  bis  tedious  ptogresn^  though  continually  harassed  by  parties  of 
hostile  Indians.  .-^^ 

Hai^inip  advanced  with,  the  main  body  of  his  amy  as  far  as  Ray*s  Town* 
distant  about  fourscore  miles  from  fort  du  QuesnCy  genera]  Forbes  detaciied 
major  Grant,  at  -the  head  of  eigfht  hundred  men,  to  reconnoitre  the  place. 
Unfortunately,  the  majox^s  approach  was  discovered  by  (he  enemy,  who  sent 
a  mere  numerous  body  of  troops  against  him.  A  desperate  combat  ensued^ 
which  was  gallantly  maintained  by  the  British  detachment  for  mote  thsn 
three  hours ; ,  but  being  at  length  overpowered  by  superior  force,  it  was 
obliged  to  give  way.  About  three  hundred  men  were  kdled  or  made  prison- 
ers, and  among  the  latter  was  major  Grant,  with  nineteen  other  officers. 

This  severe  check,  so  fatal  to  the  reconnoitring  party,  did  not  prevent 
general  Forties  from  advancing  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  though  igno^ 
rant  of  the  enemy's  numbers.  Regardless  of  danger,  he  only  longed  for  an 
opportunity  of  retaliation.  The  French,  however^  dreading  the  prospect  of 
a  siege,  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  revenge,  by  abandoning  the  disputed 
poist,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Novembet-  They  retired  down  the  Ohio,  to 
their  settlements  on  the  Mississippi.(l)  The  British  standard  was  erected 
on  fort^u  Quesne,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  general  and  so  destructive 
a  war ;  and  the  name  of  fort  Pitt  was  given  to  it,  in  honour  of  the  minister 
under  whose  auspices  the  expedition  had  been  undertaken. 

Nor  were  the  conauests  of  Great  Britain  confined  solely  to  North  Ame^ 
rica.  Two  ships  of  the  line,  with  some  frigates,  and  a  body  of  marines,  had 
been  despatched  early  in  the  season,  in  order  to  reduce  the  French  settle- 
ments  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  They  accordingly  entered  the  river  Senegal ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  obstructions  of  a  dangerous  bar,  which  the  ships  of  the 
line  could  not  pass,  they  obliged  fort  Louis,  which  commands  the  navigation 
of  the  Senegal,  to  surrender,  and  with  it  all  the  French  settlem^ts  on  that 
river.(8) 

But  this  squadion  being  found  insufficient  to  reduce  the  island  of  Goree, 
which  lies  at  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues,  on  the  same  coast,  commodore 
Keppelf  brother  to  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  was  afterward  sent  upon  thai  ser- 
vice, with  four  ships  of  the  line,  several  frigates,  and  seven  himchned  regular 
troops,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel  Woige.  The  great  Mpn 
laid  their  broadsides  to  the  principal  batteries,  and  maintained  so  strong  a  Are, 
that  the  place  surrendered  at  discretion  before  the  troops  were  landed. (3) 
M.  St.  Jean,  the  French  governor,  behaved  with  true  courage,  but  was  ill- 
supported  by  his  garrison. 

The  British  arms  were  less  successful  during  this  campaign  in  the  East 
Indies.  Though  admiral  Pococke,  who  had  succeeded,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  admiral  Watson,  to  the  command  of  the  English  squadron  on 
the  coast  of  Cororoandel,  had  worsted,  in  two  obstinate  engagements,  the 
French  squadron  under  M.  d'Ach6,  he  was  not  able  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
Cudalore  and  fort  St.  David.  These  two  places  were  reduced  by  the  count 
de  LaUy ;  who,  having  been  appointed  governor-general  of  all  the  French 

EMsessions  in  India,  had  carried  out  with  him  a  great  force  to  Pondicherry. 
e  was  gallantly  assisted  in  his  military  operations  by  the  count  d'Estaign, 
and  flattered  himself  with  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  all  the  English 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

Such,  my  dear  Philip,  was  the  state  of  the  war  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
.  at  the  close  of  the  year  1758.  Many  checks  had  been  given,  many  victories 
obtained,  and  many  conquests  made ;  but  these  were  not  all  on  one  side. 
The  success  was  divided.  All  parties  had  cause  of  hope,  or  room  for  conso- 
lation ;  and,  in  consequence  oi  this  situation  of  affiiirs,  all  parties  prepared 
for  opening  the  ensmnfir  campaign  with  equal  vieour,  though  the  state  of 
their  finances  was  very  difiereut.  The  resources  of  England  being  still  great, 
she  generously  continued  her  annual  subsidy  of  fbur  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  king  of  Prussia.    Those  of  Austria  were  much  exhausted,  and  France 

Ql  Lond.  OmulU^  Jul  90, 17m  (2)  Uild.  June  10, 1758.  (3)  IbM.  Jan  90^  ITSBl 
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y0vt  on  the  eve  of  a  Bational  bankruptcy ;  yet  w^re  the  eflbrta  of  both  undi- 
minished. The  empress  of  Russia,  having  lost  only  men,  readily  supplied 
by  her  boundless  dominions*  adhered  to  her  military  system,  which  she  con- 
sidesed  as  neceesaiy  to  the  trainings  of  her  armies:  and  Sweden  made  no 
advances  towards  peace.  The  greatest  exertions  Were  displayed  m  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

Germany,  however,  continued^  as  hitherto,  to  be  the  grand  theatre  of  mili- 
tary operations,  though  less  of  conquest  or  bold  enterprise.  These  fbund 
elsewhere  a  wider  range.  Repeated  trials  of  each  other's  strength  had  here 
made  all  parties  more  cautious ;  because  all  were  become  sensible,  that  the 
war  could  only  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  patience  and  perseverance, 
not  by  any  single  blow.  The  greatest  blows  had  beep  already  struck,  yet 
peace  seemed  as  distant  as  ever ;  though,  in  striking^  some  of  those  blows, 
ruin  itself  had  been  hazarded  by  ^he  illustrious  Frederick.  Less  dependence 
was  henceforth  placed  in  fortune,  and  more  in  force  and  skill.  Experience 
had  moderated  the  ardour  of  courage,  and  rectified  the  mistaken  conceptions 
of  military  superiority.  Firmness  and  recollection  took  place  of  presump- 
tion and  rashness ;  and  mutual  esteem  and  apprehensions  of  danger  of  self- 
confidence  and  mutual  contempt. 

The  fire  of  the  king  of  Prussia's  genius  idone  seemed  unabated.  We  have 
seen  in  what  manner  he  obliged  the  Austrians  and  the  army  of  the  empire 
to  evacuate  Saxony,  at  the  close  of  last  campaign,  while  his  generals  forced 
the  Russians  and  Swedes  to  retire  towards  their  own  >  frontiers.  He  began 
the  present  with  equal  vigour  and  success :  and  he  had  formed  a  great  sys- 
tem of  operations,  in  concert  with  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick.  One  of 
his  generals,  in  the  month  of  February,  destroyed  the  Russian  magazines  in 
Poland ;  another  recovered  Anclam,  Demin,  and  all  the  places  the  Swedes 
had  conquered  in  Pomerania«  He  himself,  by  his  threatening  motions,  drew 
the  Austrian  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Silesia*  His  brother,  prince  Henry, 
who  had  wintered  in  Saxony,  seized  the  opportunity  to  lay  Bohemia  under 
contribution ;  and  afterward,  entering  Franconia,  pushed  the  army  of  the 
empire  as  far  back  as  Nuremburg. 

To  this  degree  were  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Pmssia  successful.  But  cer- 
tain unforeseen  events,  partly  depending  upon  himself,  partly  upon  others, 
disconcerted  all  his  future  plans,  and  gave  a  fatal  reverse  to  his  afiairs.  The 
Russians  advanced  towards  S^ilesia,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  their 
magazines.  And  prince  Ferdinand,  although  early  reinforced  with  a  choice 
body  of  British  troops,  found  himself  unable  to  prevent  the  army  of  the  em- 
pire from  receiving  succours  from  that  of  France;  a  circumstance  on  which 
the  success  of  ^e  campaign  greatly  depended,  and  on  which  his  Prussian 
muesty  had  presumed,  though  certainly  without  due  consideration. 

The  French,  by  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the  empire,  accom- 
panied with  an  act  of  perfidy^  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Frankfort  upon 
the  Maine,  a  neutral  and  free  city,  in  the  beginning  of  January.  This  was 
an  important  acquisition,  as  it  secured  to  them  the  course  of  the  Maine  and 
the  Upper  Rhine,  by  which  they  couM  readily  receive  every  kind  of  supply. 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  dislodge  them,  if  possible,  as  soon  as  the  sea- 
son would  permit  the  allied  army  to  take  the  field. 

With  this  view,  prince  Ferdinand  assembled  his  troops  m  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fulda,  and  began  his  march 'towards  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  men ;  having  left  the  rest  of  hia  forces  to  guard  the  electorate  of 
Hanover,  and  protect  the  bishoprick  of  Munster.  He  found  the  French  army, 
under  the  duxe  de  Broglio,  strongly  posted  near  the  village  of  Bergen, 
between  Frankfort  and  Hanau;  yet  did  he  resolve  to  attack  them*  He 
accordingly  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  advanced  to  the  charge. 
But  after  three  desperate  efibrts  to  get  possession  of  the  village,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.(l)  He  preserved,  how- 
ever, BO  good  a  countenance,  that  the  enemy  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  hinu 

(1;  Freneii  nui  ta^lA  G^uUm  compMcd. 
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The  alliesi  perhms,  Idst  no  honour  b^  this  action.  But  the3r  failed  m  their, 
oliject;  and  that  fauure,  besides  thwarting  the  designs  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
reduced  themselves  to  great  distress  for  want  of  provisions.  Meanwhile^ 
the  French  enjoyed  plenty  of  every  thin^.  And  their  armies  on  the  Upper 
^  Lower  Rhine,  having  formed  H  junction  near  Marpurg,  proceeded  north* 
ward,  under  the  mareschal  de  Contades,  who  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Cor^ 
bach,  whence  he  detached  a  body  of  light  ^roops  to  take  possession  of  Cassel, 

Finding  himself  inferior  to  the  united  forces  of  the  enemy,  prnice  Feidmand 
judged  it  prudent  to  retire  as  they  advanced.  He  left  strong  garrisons,  how- 
ever, in  Lipstadt,  Retberg,  Munster,  and  Minden,  in  order  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  genersls.  But  this  precaution  proved  ineSectwd.  Ret- 
berg wat  surprised  bv  the  duke  de  Broglio.  He  also  took  Minden  by  assault ; 
and  Munster,  though  defended  by  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  men,  was 
reduced,  after  a  short  siege. 

It  now  appeared  impossible  to  prevent  the  French  from  making  tiiemselves 
a  second  time  masters  of  his  Britannic  majesty^s  Oerman  dominions.  Con- 
sidering  the  conquest  of  Hanover  as  certain,  thie  court  of  Versailles  was  only 
occupied  in  contriving  expedients  for  securing  it;  and  the  regency  of  that 
electorate,  willing  to  provide  against  the  consequences  of  such  a  probable 
event,  again  sent  their  archives  and  most  valuable  effects  to  8tade.  AH 
things  seemed  hastening  to  the  same  situation,  which  brought  on  the  humi- 
liatinij;  convention  of  Closter-seven ;  especially  as  prince  Feratnand  continiied 
to  retire,  and  studiously  kept  up  his  communication  with  the  Weser. 

But  that  accomplished  general,  though  weakened  by  his  losses,  was  not 
disconcerted.  He  saw  his  danger*  and  was  prepared  to  meet  it  Although 
naturally  cautious,  he  resolved,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  to  pursue  a 
bold  Une  of  oon()uct,  instead  of  taking  refuge  in  despair,  or  seeking  an  apo* 
logy  for  misfortune  in  the  gloom  of  public  despondency.  The  moment  he 
found  nothing  but  a  battle  could  hinder  the  French  from  taking  op  theii 
winter-quarters  in  the  electorate  of  Hanover^  he  determined  to  bring  matters 
to  that  issue.  And  the  means  by  which  he  accomplished  his  design  with  an 
inferior  army,  without  exposing  himself,  to  any  disaster,  discovered  so  pro- 
found a  genius  for  war,  as  will  ever  make  him  be  ranked  among  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  military  art. 

The  main  body  of  the  French  army,  after  the  taking  of  Minden,  had  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  to  which  its  right  wing  extended. 
On  the  left  was  a  steep  hill,  in  the  front  a  morass,  and  a  rivulet  covered  the 
rear.  As  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  thaui  this  position,  which  ren^ 
dered  an  attack  impracticable,  prince  Ferdinand  employed  all  his  skill  to 
draw  the  enemy  from  it.  With  that  view  he  quitted  his  camp  on  the  Weser, 
and  marched  to  Hille ;  leaving,  however,  general  Wangenheim,  with  a  body 
of  troops,  intrenched  at  Thornhausen,  on  the  .banks  of  the  disputed  river: 
and  detaching  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick,  with  six  thousand  men,  to 
make  a  compass  towards  the  enemy's  left  flanks  and  cut  off  their  communi- 
cation with  Paderbom. 

The  French  generals,  who  were  not  inattentive  to  these  movements,  fell 
into  the  snare  that  was  laid  for  them.  They  concluded  that  the  opportunity 
which  they  had  so  long  sought,  of  cutting  off  prince  Ferdinand's  communi- 
cation with  the  Weser,  was  at  last  found,  and  with  it  the  consummation  of 
their  wishes.  They  saw,  as  they  imagined,  the  allied  army  divided  and  dis- 
joined beyopd  the  possibility  of  inunediate  union;  and  therefore  flattered 
themselves  with  its  final  destruction,  by  the  defeat  of  general  Wanoenheim, 
and  the  command  of  the  Weser  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  defeat. 
Full  of  this  idea,  they  left  their  advantageous  post;  and  passing  the  morass 
in  their  front,  advanced  into  the  plain. 

The  duke  de  Broglio,  who  led  the  van  of  tne  French  army,  proceeded  with 
great  confij^nce,  until  he  reached  a  neighbouring  eminence;  whence  he 
oeheld,  instead  of  intrenchments  defendedby  a  small  body,  the  whole  army 
of  the  allies  disposed  in  excellent  order,  and  extending  from  the  banks  of  the 
Weser  almost  to  Minden.     A  discovery  so  unexpected  embanraiised  the 
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French  general.    But  he  had  no  alteraative  left :.  it  was  too  late  to  recede 
He  therefore  ordered  his  ctivalry  to  advance^  and  begin  the  engagement. 

The  British  infantiyi  which,  with  two  battalions  of  Hanoverian  guards, 
composed  the  centre  of  the  allied  army,  sustained  the  principal  shock  of  the 
battle,  and  broke  every  body  of  horse  and  foot  that  advanced  agamst  them ; 
while  the  Hessian  cavalry,  with  some  regiments  of  Prussian  and  Hanoverian 
drasoons,  posted  on  the  left,  baffled  Si  the  attempts  of  the  enemy,  and 
pushed  them  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  safety  in  flignt.(l) 

At  this  instant,  prince  Ferainand  sent  orders  to  loni  George  SackviUe,  who 
commanded  the  British  and  Hanoverian  horse,  which  composed  the  right 
wing  of  the  allies,  to  advance  to  the  charge.  And  if  these  orders  had  been 
cheerfuUv  obeyed,  the  battle  of  Minden  would  probably  have  been  as  memo- 
rable and  decisive  as  that  of  Blenheim.  The  French  army  would  have  been 
utterly  destroyed,  or  totally  routed  and  driven  out  of  Germany.  But  what* 
ever  was  the  cause,  whether  the  orders  were  not  sufficiently  precise,  were 
misinterpreted,  or  imperfectly  understood,  the  British  cavalry  did  not.  arrive 
in  time  to  have  any  share  in  the  engagement  ;(3)  so  that  the  French,  instead 
of  being  hotly  pursued,  were  permitted  to  retire  in  good  order,  and  to  regain 
their  former  position,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  seven  thousand  men. 
They  judged  it  necessary,  however,  to  quit  their  camp,  and  pass  the  Weser 
the  same  night;  and  next  day  the  garrison  of  Minden  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion.   The  allies  lost  in  the  action  near  two  thousand  brave  troops. 

Prince  Ferdinand  passed  an  indirect  censure  upon  the  British  commander 
for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  a  court-martial  confirmed  that  censure. 
But  as  the  whole  weight  of  ministerial  influence  is  supposed  to  have  been 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  German,  general,  the  impartifQ  part  of  mankind 
are  still  divided  in  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  wiU  lileely  long  remain 
so.  It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  observe,  for  the  information  of 
posterity,  tnat  the  two  generals  were  by  no  means  on  good  terms  with  each 
other,  before  4he  battle.  Prince  Ferdinand^  who  understood  the  muiieryt  as 
well  as  the  art  of  war,  and  pur8ue4  it  as  a  Iwratihe  trade^  felt  himself  uneasy 
under  the  ejre  of  an  observer  so  kieen  and  penetrating  as  lord  George  Sack- 
ville,  and  wished  to  remove  him  from  the  command.  This  wish  pertiaps 
occasioned  that  confusion,  or  contradiction  of  orders,  of  which  the  English 

Sinend  complained,  and  which  he  assigned  as  the  cause  of  his  inaction.  But 
ere  is  also  reason  to  suppose,  the  chagrin  of  the  British  commander  might 
make  his  perception,  on  that  occasion,  less  clear  than  usual,  and  that  he  might 
even  secretly  mdulge  a  desire  to  obscure  the  fflory  of  a  hated  rival,  without 
reflecting,  that  in  so  doinff,  he  was  sacrificing  nis  duty  to  his  sovereign,  and 
eventually  the  interests  of  Jiis  country.(3) 


LETTER  XXXIV, 

Tfu  Fun  of  the  SuUs  of  Eurw>€j  and  tke  HuUhry  of  the  gmeM 

frcmtU  Drfeei  ^  iU  FYmck  al  Mii\d^  ifOeorgelL 

The  victory  gained  by  the  allies  at  Minden,  though  less  complete  than  it 
might  have  been  rendered  by  the  ready  co-operation  of  the  British  general, 
threw  the  court  of  Versailles  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  blasted  all  their 
hopes  of  conquest  It  not  only  enabled  prince  Ferdinand  effectually  to 
defend  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  but  to  recover  Munster,  and  force  the 
French  to  evacuate  great  part  of  Westphalia.  And  if  he  had  not  been 
obliged  to  weaken  his  army,  in  order  to  support  the  king  of  Prussia,  whose 

(1) LoBdoB and Parit O^xmtu, ptmAm  TtePranch  moooM of  tiris battle, uid oftiie oprndons  tliM 
praoeded  It,  are  bjr  far  ihe  DMMt  peifiiet. 

9)  Evidence  produced  oo  Uie  trial  of  lord  Georae  Backville. 

^)  See  prince  Ferdinand's  Uuer  to  tbe  king  pfGieat  BiitaUi ;  and  lord  Geor|e  8ackiilto*a  FUMtmtim 
ormecoooiKt. 
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a&in  ware  much  embarraMed,  he  would  probably  hare  driven  the  ▼ainglo- 
hoiia  enemy  to  the  other  eide  of  the  Rhine,  before  the  dose  of  the  campaign. 

The  embanaasment  of  his  Prussian  msyesty  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the 
approach  of  the  Russians,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  obstruct  their  progress. 
Displeased  with  the  studied  caution  of  count  Dohna,  the  kinff  conferred  the 
command  of  the  army  destined  to  oraose  them  on  general  Wedel,  who  imme- 
diately gave  them  battle,  conformable  to  his  orders.  He  attacked  them  with 
great  vigour,  but  without  effect,  at  Kay,  near  Zullichau,  in  Silesia,  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  July.  The  Prussians  were  repulsed  with  much  loss,  after 
an  obstinate  engagement,  ind  the  Russian?  made  themselves  masters  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 

No  sooner  was  the  king  of  Prussia  informed  of  that  misfortune,  than  he 
resolved  to  oppose  the  Russians  in  person ;  and  began  his  march  with  t&a. 
thousand  of  his  best  troops,  to  join  the  shattered  army  under  Wedel ;  leaving 
his  brother  Henry  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Austrians  on  the  frontiers 
of  Lusatia.  Meanwhile,  mareschal  Daun,  apprized  of  the  king's  intention, 
detached  general  Laudohn,  with  twelve  thousand  horse,  to  give  vigour  and 
stability  to  the  Russian  army,  which  was  deficient  in  cavalry. 

The  reinforcement  arrived  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty joined  Weddi.  And  Laudohn  and  count  Soltikow,  the  Russian  general, 
took  post  at  the  village  of  Cunnersdorff,  opposite  Frankfort.  The  combined 
army  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  combatants :  their  position 
was  naturally  strong  (  and  they  farther  secured  their  camp  by  intrencnments, 
{Wanted  with  a  numerous  train  of  artillery.  The  king  of  Prussia's  forces, 
after  all  the  reinforcements  he  could  collect,  fell  below  fifty  thousand  men ; 
yet  did  his  pressing  circumstances,  and  his  own  sanguine  spirit,  inflamed  by 
hostile  passion,  inouce  him  to  hazard  an  attack. 

The  previous  dispositions  for  that  purpose  being  made,  the  action  began 
about  eleven  o^clock,  and  the  Russian  intrenchments  werft  forced  with  fipreat 
sktughter.  Several  redoubts^  which  covered  the  village  of  Cunnersdorff, 
were  also  mastered,  and  the  Prussians  advanced  to  the  village  itself.  Here 
the  battle  was  renewed,  and  raged  with  fresh  fury  for  two  hours.  At  length 
the  post  was  carried;  the  enemy's  artillery  was  taken;  and  every  thing 
seemed  to  promise  a  complete  victory.  But  the  Russians,  though  broken, 
were  not  discouraged.  They  again  formed  under  cover  of  the  Austrian 
cavalry,  and  took  possession  of  an  eminence,  called  the  Jews'  burying'gfoundf 
where  they  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  man. 

Prudence  and  past  experience  of  the  steady  valour  of  the  Russians  ought 
to  have  taught  his  Prussian  majesty  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  advantage  he 
had  gained :  but  he  could  not  bear  to  be  a  conqueror  by  halves.  The  ardour 
of  his  mind  determined  him  to  follow  his  blow,  in  hopes  of  crowning  at  once 
his  glory  and  his  vengeance,  by  the  final  destruction  of  a  barbarous  enemy, 
who  had  dared  to  enter  within  the  line  of  his  ambition;  and  whose  cruel 
ravages  had  so  oflen  drawn  him  from  the  pursuit  of  victory,  or  obstructed  the 
career  of  conquest.  He  accordingly  led  on,  to  a  new  attack,  his  brave  batta- 
lions, yet  faint  from  recent  toil,  beneath  the  heat  of  a  burning  sun,  and  sore 
with  many  a  wound.  He  led  them  against  the  main  body  of  the  Russian 
army,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  not  hitherto  been  engaged,  posted  on 
higher  ground,  and  strongly  defended  by  artillery.  They  were  unequal  to 
the  dijficult  service :  they  fell  back ;  they  were  again  brought  to  the  charge, 
and  a  second  time  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Enraged  at  this  disap- 
pointment, the  king  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  his  cavalry ;  but  their  vigour 
also  was  spent.  In  vain  did  he  attempt  to  break  the  Russians  (who  are  pos- 
sessed of  uncommon  bodily  stren^h,  and  an  instinctive  or  mechanical  con- 
rage,  which  makes  them  inaccessible  to  fear) :  they  baffled  all  his  gallant 
efforts.  Their  fire  was  the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  and  their  bayonets  a  hedge 
of  spears.  The  Prussians,  wasted  with  fati^e,  and  startled  at  the  number 
of  slain,  blamed  the  perseverance  of  their  prince,  but  still  maintained  the  un- 
equal combat. 

In  those  awful  moments,  when  the  finest  troops  in  the  world  were  waver* 
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in^fr  and  the  greatest  of  modern  commanders  could  with  difficolty  encourage 
them  to  keep  their  grround,  the  AoBtrian  eavallry,  yet  fresh,  broke  in  upon 
them  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  torrent.  .  The  Russian  horse  followed  the 
animating  example,  and  the  foot  resunled  their  activity.  The  exhausted 
Piiissianfi  yielded  to  the  irresistible  shock :  they  were  seized  with  a  panic; 
they  fled..  The  king  rallied  them :  he  brought  them  back  to  the  charge ;  ^e 
set  them  an  example  of  bravery  in  his  own  person.  Three  times  did  he  re- 
new the  engagement  in  the  front  line.  He  had  two  horses  shot  under  him, 
and  many  bullets  had  passed  through  hie  clothes.  But  all  his  intrepid  exer- 
tions were  meffectual:  the  battle  was  irretrievably  lost,  and  the  approach 
of  night  only  prevented  the  Prussian  army  from  being  utterly  cut  off.  As  the 
struggle  terminated,  the  slaughter  on  both  sides  was  awfully  great.  Near 
thirty  thousand  men  lay  dead  on  the  field,  or  dying,  of  their  wounds :  and 
sixteen  thousand  of  these  were  Prussian8.(l) 

The  issue  of  this  battle  astonished  all  Europe ;  and  occasioned  the  most 
extrava^nt  exultation  among  the  hostile  powers  on  one  side,  and  the  greatest 
depreasion  of  mind  on  the  other.  When  the  king  of  Prussia  got  possession 
of  the  village  of  Cunnersdorff,  he  wrote,  in  the  triumph  of  his  heart,  a  con- 
gratulatory billet  to*  his  queen,  without  waiting  for  the  final  event :  **  We 
have  driven  the  Russians  from  their  intreuchmentft*.  Expect  within  two 
hours,  to  hear  of  a  glorious  victory  !'* — And  as  this  billet  arrived  M  Berlin 
just  as  the  post  was  going  out^  the  premature  intelligence  reached  the 
courts  of  London  and  Versailles  before  the  news  of  the  kii^s  disaster,  also 
first  conveyed  in  another  laconic  despatch  to  the  queen :  '*  Remove  from 
Berlin  with  the  royal  family.  Let  the  archives  be  carried  to  Potsdam.  The 
town  may  make  conditions  with  the  enemy."(1i{) 

But  if  his  Prussian  majesty  subjected  himself  to  some  degree  of  ridicule 
as  a  man,  a^d  blame  as  a  cominander,  by  his  defeat  at  Cunnersdorff,  his  sub- 
sequent conduct  wiped  all  off.  And  the  surprise  of  mankind,  at  his  sudden 
and  unexpected  reverse  of  fortune,  was  soon  lost  in  their  admiration  of  the 
wonderful  resources  of  his  genius,  and  the  unconquerable  fortitude  of  his 
spirit.  The  day  after  the  battle,  he  repassed  the  Oder,  and  encamped  at 
Retwin;  whence  he  moved  to  Furstenwalde,  and  posted  himself  so  advan- 
tageously, that  the  Russians  did  not  dare  to  make  any  attempt  upon  Berlin. 
He  even  watched  their  motions  so  assiduously,  that  the  main  body  of  their 
army,  under  the  victorious  Soltikow,  instead  of  entering  Brandenburg, 
marched  into  Lusatia.  There  he  joined  the  grand  Austrian  army,  under 
mareschal  Daun ;  and  the  two  generals  held  consultations  concerning  their 
future  operations.  . 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of  Prussia  having  refreshed  and  recruited  his 
broken  and  exhausted  troops,  and  supplied  the  loss  of  his  artillery  (which 
had  all  fallen  into  tlw  hands  of  the  enemy)  from  the  arsenal  at  Berlin,  ap- 
peared again  formidable.  While  his  friends  as  well  as  his  enemies  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies  united  had  only  to  determine 
what  part  of  his  dominions  they  chose  first  to  subdue  as  a  prelude  to  the 
conquest  of  the  whole,  he  obliged  both  to  act  on  the  defensive.  And  he  at 
the  same  time  detached  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  under  general  Wunch, 
tp  the  relief  of  Saxony ;  where  the  army  of  the  empire  had  made  great  pro* 
gress  during  his  absence.  Hall,  Wittemberg,  Leipsic,  Torgau,  and  even 
Dresden  itself,  had  surrendered  to  the  imperialists.  But  the  detachment 
under  Wunch  retook  Leipsic  on  the  31st  oi  September;  and  having  joined 

Sineral  Finck  who  commanded  in  Saxony,  the  Prussian  generals  repulsed 
e  army  of  the  empire  at  Coxbiti,  though  supported  by  a  body  of  Austrians 
under  general  Hadaick,  and  recovered  every  place  in  that  electorate  except 
Dresden.  '  ^     ^         ,^  ,    , 

Encouraged  by  these  successes,  and  seemg  that  he  could  not  second  the 
operations  of  the  king  on  the  side  of  Silesia,  prince  Henry  quitted  his  camp 
at  Homsdorff  near  Gkniitz,  in  Lusatia,  and  marched  with  incredible  celerity 

(I)  CfMnpared  reUimu  oftlMtaUleof  CuDnertdoitf,  puMtebed  by  auUiorlty  at  BerHn  and  Vtonna. 
(3)  Foreign  O^uUu^  piHiBi. 
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into  Saxony,  where  he  joined  the  Pnissian  parties  under  Finck  and  Wnneh. 
This  rapid  march  obliged  mareschal  Daun  also  to  quit  his  camp  in  Lusatia, 
and  separate  his  array  from  that  of  count  Soltikow,  in  order  to  protect 
Dresden.  And  the  Prussian  mpnarch,  thns  freed  from  the  |>resence  of  his 
most  dangerous  enemy,  having  put  himself  between  the  Russians  and  Great 
Glogaw,  obliged  them  to  rolinquish  an  enterprise  which  they  had  formed 
against  that  place,  and  return  into  Poland. 

Fortui^e,  in  a  word,  seemed  yet  to  be  preparing  triumphs  for  the  intreind 
Frederick,  after  all  his  disasters ;  and  if  he  had  ]^aced  less  confidence  hi  her 
.  flattering  promises,  which  he  had  so  frequently  found  to  be  delusive,  he  rai^t 
have  dosed  the  campaign  with  equal  glory  and  success.  But  his  enteiprismg 
spirit  induced  him  once  more  to  trust  the  deceivtsr,  and  attempt  a  great  line 
of  action,  while  prudence,  reason,  experience,  and  even  self-preservation 
dictated  a  sure  one. 

No  sooner  did  his  Prussian  m^esty  find  himsdf  disengaged,  in  consequence 
of  the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  than  he  n^arehed  into  Saxony ;  and  there 
joined  his  brother  Henry  near  Torgau^  on  the  9d  of  November,  in  spitd  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Austrian  generals.  On  this  junction,  the  army  of  the 
emoire  retired.  Mioeschal  Daun,  who  had  threatened  prince  Henry,  fdl 
bacK  upon  Dresden*  And  the  king  of  Prussia  saw  himself  once  more  at 
the  head  of  a  gallant  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  in  high  spirits,  and  still 
ready  to  execute  any  bold  enterprise,  under  the  eye  of  their  sovereign  and 
commander,  so  lately  reduced  to  the  brink  of  despair.  But  as  the  season 
was  already  far  in  the  decline,  and  remarkably  severe,  his  most  able  generals 
were  of  opinion,  that  no  important  enterprise  could  be  undertaken  with  any 
probability  of  success,  .and  that  his  wisest  conduct  would  be  to  watch  the 
motions  of  tiie  Austrians,  and  cut  off  the  provisions  of  mareschal  Daim ;  who 
must,  by  these  means,  infallibly  be  obliged  to  abandon  Dresden,  and  retire 
into  Bohemia,  leaving  to  the  Prussians,  as  hitherto,  the  entire  possession  of 
Saxony. 

The  king's  views,  however,  extended  to  greater  and  more  decisive  advan- 
ta^s.  He  knew  that  the  passes  into  Bohemia  were  so  difficult,  that,  by 
seizing  certain  posts,  the  subsistence  of  the  Austrians  might  not  only  be  cut 
off,  but  their  retreat  rendered  impracticable.  Having  obliffed  mareschal 
Daun  to' retreat  as  far  as  Plawen,  and  advanced  himself  to  Kesseldorff,  he 
accordingly  ordered  general  Finck,  with  nineteen  battalions  and  thirty-five 
squadrons,  to  occupy  the  defiles  of  Maxen  and  Ottendorff,  through  vi^bich 
alone  he  thought  it  possible  for  the  enemy  to  communicate  with  Bohemia. 
This  service  was  successfully  executed;  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that 
mareschal  Daun  would  be  obliged  to  hazard  a  battle,  or  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion, as  he  seemed  now  to  have  no  resouree  left  but  in  victory. 

Meanwhile,  that  sagacious  general,  sensible  of  his  danger,  sent  experienced 
officers  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  Prussian  detachment ;  and  finding 
the  commander  lulled  into  the  most  fatal  security,  he  took  possession  of  the 
neighbouring  eminences,  and  surrounding  the  enemy  on  all  sides,  precluded 
the  possibility  of  escape.  The  Prussians  defended  themselves  gallantly  for 
one  day,  and  made  several  vigorous  efforts  to  disentangle  themselves  from 
the  net  in  which  they  were  caught,  but  in  vain :  they  were  foiled  in  every 
attempt  to  force  those  defiles  which  they  had  been  appointed  to  guard.  Night 
put  an  end  to  the  struggle,  and  to  the  effhsion  of  blood.  Next  morning 
general  Finck,  seeing  his  situation  despente,  as  every  avenue  through  which 
a  retreat  could  be  made  was  planted  with  bayonets,  judged  it  more  prudent 
to  submit  to  necessity,  than  wantonly  to  throw  away  the  lives  of  so  many 
brave  men,  who  might  serve  their  kmg  on  some  more  promising  occasion. 
He  therefore  endeavoured,  though  ineffectually,  to  obtain  terms.  They  were 
sternly  denied  him.  And  he  was  ultimately  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
on  the  36th of  November;  he  himself  with  eight  other  generals, and  near 
twenty  thousand  men,  being  made  prisoners  of  war.(l) 

(1)  Corapared  Retaticns^  ubi  Mip. 
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This  was  a  mortifying  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Prussian  wyiyiflypJ^,  and 
must  have  made  him  severely  sensible  of  his  too  common  error,  in  placing 
all  his  attention  on  the  possible  advantaffef  and  over)lok>klng  the  prolMble 
danger.  Nor  did  that  evu  come  alone.  lie  sustained  another  heavy  stroke 
in  the  captmre  and  destruction  of  a  rear-guard  consisting  of  tluree  thousand 
men,  under  general  Diercke.  Yet»  after  all  these  kMses,  he  was  still  so  for- 
midable, that  the  cautious  and  moderate-minded  Daun,  instead  of  attacking 
him,  took  shelter  in  the  strong  oamp  of  Pima,  and  kept  close  within  his 
intrenchments. 

His  Prussian  mijes^  seemed  also,  ttt  last,  to  have  acquired  a  lesson  of 
moderation.  Though  joined  by  twelve  thousand  men,  under  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Brunswick,  he  put  his  army^  quietly  into  winter-quarters  at  Frey- 
berg,  without  attemptiz^  any  new  enterprise;  so  that,  the  loss  of  men  ex- 
cepted, afiairs  in  Germaoy  were  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign.  The  oomitnr  had  been  desolated,  and  much  blood 
spiOed ;  but  Dresd^  was  the  only  plate  of  any  importance  thai  had  changed 
masters. 

In  spite  of  all  the  eloquenoe  and  popularity  of  Mr.  Pitt,  so  many  indecisive 
campaigns  began  to  cool  the  z^al  oi  the  English  nation  in  the  cause  of  their 
illustrious  but  buidensome  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  whose;  wars  they 
could  see  no  end.  And  the  success  of  iob  British  arms  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  more  fully  to  their  true  interests, 
and  made  them  emisibletof  the  folly  of  defending  the  electorate  of  Hanover 
at  such  a  vast  expense. ^f  blood  ana  treasure* 

Immediately  after  the  takingm  LouisbuiVi  which  had  long  been  considered 
as  the  k^  of  Canada,  a  plan  was  formed  by  the  British  ministry  for  the 
reduction  of  Quebec,  and  the  entire  conquest  of  New  France,  as  soon  as  the 
season  of  action  ia  those  northern  latitudes  should  return.  In  the  mean 
time,  an  expedition  was  undertaken  against  the  island  of  Martinico,  the  chief 
•eat  of  the  French  government  in  the  West  Indies ;  a  place  of  great  inq)or- 
tance  by  its  position,  and  also  by  its  produce. 

It  was  known  that  Martmico,  and  all  the  sugar-islands  belonging  to  France 
in  the  American  Archipelajio,  were  in  great  distress  for  want  of  provisions, 
and  other  necessaries ;  which  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  provide  them  with, 
by  reason  of  the  inferiority  6f  her  navy  to  that  or  England,  and  consequently 
her  inability  to  protect  her  trade  with  them.  It  was  therefore  supposed 
they  could  make  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  would  surrender  on  the  first 
summons.  ^ 

The  armament  destined  for  that  service  consisted  of  ten  ships  of  the  line 
under  commodore  More,  and  five  thousand  land-forces,  commanded  by 
general  Hopson.  The  design  upon  Martinico,  however,  was  abandoned  as 
impracticable,  aAer  a  slight  attempt;  though  seemingly  with  little  reason,  as 
the  French  governor  possessed  neither  courage  nor  conduct,  and  the  dis- 
tressed inhabitants  appeared  willing,  it  was  said,  to  submit  to  a  power  that 
could  more  readily  supply  their  wants,  and  afford  them  a  better  and  more 
certain  market  for  their  produce.  But,  be  the  prospect  of  resistance  small  or 
great,  it  is  certain  that  the  British  troops  were  re-eipbarked  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  their  landing,  and  th^t  the  armament  directed  its  eourse 
towards  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  ;(1)  a  less  splendid  object  of  conquesti 
though  not  a  less  valuable  possession. 

The  British  fleet  appeared  before  the  town  of  Basse  Terre,  the  capital  of 
the  island,  on  the  twenty-third  of  January;  and  next  day  it  was  taken, 
after  a  terrible  cannonade,  accompanied  with  incessant  showers  of  bombs. 
Never  did  the  commanders  of  the  English  navy  exert  themselves  with  more 
intrepidity  and  judgment  than  on  this  occasion.  They  left  the  land-forces 
nothing  to  do  but  take  possession  of  the  place,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  ^ 
garrison.(9) 
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The  Tedaction  of  the  town  of  Baeee  Terre,  howerer,  was  not  iminedijfttely 
followed  by  the  conquest  of  Guadaloupe.  The  slowness,  timidity^  and  irre- 
solution of  the  operations  by  land  afforded  the  fug:itive  g^arrison  leisure  for 
tecolleetion ;  and  to  fortify  tfaemselves,  by  the  help  of  the  inhabitants,  in  a 
strong  post  whiph  obstructed  all  communication  with  the  more  fertile  parts 
of  the  island.  Despairing,  therefore,  of  being  able  to  subject  Guadaloupe  on 
that  side,  the  invaders  proceeded  to  attack  it  on  another,  known  by  the  name 
of  <S  rande  Terre.  Fort  Lewis,  the  chief  defence  of  this  division  of  the  island 
(which  is  separated  from  the  other  by  a  shallow  strait),  was  taken,  swoi^  in 
hand,  by  the  marines  and  royal  Highlanders,  after  a  abort  but  vigorous  can- 
nonade from  the  ileet.(l) 

But  the  conquerors  were  guilty  of  the  same  error  as  formerly.  The  did 
not  take  advantage  of  the  enemy's  tenor :  and  they  suffered  the  same  incon- 
veniences from  their  neglect.  The  fugitives  found  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  became  formidable ;  and  Uie  event  of  the  expedition  was  even 
doubtful,  when  general  Harrington,  having  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
land-forces,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Hopson,  changed  the  plan  of 
operations.  Instead  of  attempting  to  penetrate  ihto  the  country,  which 
abounds  with  strong  posts  and  dangerous  defiles,  he  re-embaiked  the  troops, 
and  successively  attacked  the  towns  and  villages  upon*  the  coast.  By  this 
mode  of  making  war,  every  considerable  place  was  soon  reduced ;  and  the 
governor  and  inhabitants,  tired  of  their  uncomfortable  situation  in  Uie  moun- 
tains, and  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  surrendered  the  island  lo  his  Britannic 
majesty.  Mangalante,  and  some  other  small  islands  in  the  neighbowhood, 
also  submitted.  And  the  inhabitants  obtained  the  same  terms  with  those  of 
Guadaloupe ;  namely,  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  private  property, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  religious  privileges.(3) 

This  moderation  was  equally  generous  and  poliiicid,  and  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  a  serious  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  French  colonists,  even 
in  North  America;  where  the  campaign  was  not  yet  begun,  and  where  the 
plan  of  operations  was  as  extensive  as  their  objects  were  great  It  was 
concerted  to  attack  the  French  at  all  their  strong  holds  at  once ;— that  genecal 
Wolfe,  who  hid  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Louis-i 
burg,  should  proceed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  with  a  body  of  eight  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  stout  fleet  from  England^  and  besiege  the  city  of  Quebec ; 
that  general  Amherst,  now  commander^m-chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
North  America,  should,  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men,  reduce  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point ;  cross  lake  Champlain ;  and,  proceeding  by  the 
way  of  Richelieu  river  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  join  general  Wolfe 
in  his  attempt  upon  the  capital  of  Canada;  and  that  brigadier-general  Pri* 
deaux,  with  a  third  army,  reinforced  by  a  body  of  provincials  and  friendly 
Indians,  under  sir  William  Johnson,  should  invest  the  important  fortress  of 
Niagara,  which  in  a  manner  commands  the  interior  parts  of  the  northern 
division  of  the  New  World.  It  was  farther  proposed,  that  the  troops  under 
brigadier  Prideaux,  after  the  reduction  of  Niagara,  should  embark  on  lake 
Ontario;  fall  down  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  besiege  and  take  Montreal; 
and  then  join  or  co-operate  with  the  combined  army,  under  Amherst  and 
Wolfe.  • 

A  bolder  system  of  war,  it  is  owned,  was  never  framed :  but  many  doubts 
had  been  started  in  regard  to  its  natural  practicability,  founded  on  the  strength 
of  the  places  to  be  attacked,  the  extent  of  the  operations,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  French  forces.  The  marquis  de  Vaudreuil,j|rovemor  of  New  France, 
Jay  in  the  neighbourhood  pf  Montreal,  with  a  body  of  five  thousand  veteran 
troops ;  while  the  marquis  de  Montcalm,  his  lieutenant-general,  whose  repu- 
tation was  already  high  in  the  military  world,  took  the  field  with  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  Europeans  and  Canadians,  for.the  defence  of  the  capital;  and 
M.  de  Levi,  an  active  officer,  was  at  the  head  of  a  flying  detachment,  which, 
as  well  as  the  army  under  Montcalm,  was  strengthened  by  a  large  body  of 

U)  Oapt  Oudner,  ubi  lup.  ond.  OmzHU,  June  14, 17» 
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tnjtied  Indians*  intimately  acquainted  with  aU  the  woods  and  defiles.  The 
nirrison  of  Niagara  consisted  of  at  least  six  hundred  men ;  Ticonderoga  and 
Crowti  Point  were  in  a  respectable  condition;  and  the  city  of  Quebec,  natu* 
rally  strong  from  its  situation,  the  bravery  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  number 
of  Its  garrison,  had  received  every  additional  fortification  that  the  art  of  war 
could  give  it  All  these  obstacles,  however,  were  surmounted,  though  not 
immediately,  by  a  happy  mixture  of  conduct  and  valour ;  the  wonderful  effects 
of  which  ignorant  and  credulous  men  ascribe  to  supernatural  influence,  and 
dull  and  timid  men  to  chance. 

The  artny  under  Amherst,  by  the  progress  of  which  the  (^rations  of  the 
other  two  were  supposed  to  be  in  some  measure  governed,  was  early  in  mo- 
tion. But  the  season  was  fur  advanced  before  the  general  could  pasd  like 
George.  He  thence  proceeded,  with  little  opposition  from  the  enemy,  to 
Ticonderoga,  so  fatal  to  the  British  troops  in  a  lormer  campaign.  The  French 
seemed  at  first  determined  to  defend  the  fort.  But  perceiving  the  Engtish 
commander  resolute,  cautious,  and  well  prepared  for  undertaking  the  siege, 
and  having,  besides,  orders  to  retreat  from  place  to  place  towards  the  centre 
of  operations,  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of  being  made  prisoners  of  war, 
they  abandoned  the  works  in  the  night,  and  retired  to  Crown  Point. 

To  Crown  Point  Amherst  advanced,  after  repairing  the  fortifications  of 
Ticonderoga,  which  the  enemy  had  damaged.  But  before  his  arrival,  the 
mrison  had  retired  to  isle  Aux  Noix,  at  Sie  lower  end  of  lake  Champlain. 
There  the  French  had  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  he  was  informed, 
under  the  command  of  M.  de  Buriemaque,  with  a  numerous  train  of  artillery, 
and  that  the  lake  was  occupied  by  four  large  armed  vessels.  With  a  sloop 
and  a  radeau,  which  he  had  built  with  all  possible  despatch,  he  destroyed  two 
of  the  enemy's  vessels.  But  the  declining  season  obliged  him  to  postpone 
farther  operations,  and  return  to  Crown  Point,  where  the  troops  were  put  into 
winter-quarters  about  the  end  of  October.(l) 

General  Amherst  now  saw  himself  in  a  very  awkward  situation  for  a  com- 
mander-in-chief. Though  his  success  was  great,  he  had  found  it  impossible 
to  attain  the  prime  object  of  his  enterprise ;  a  Junction  with'  general  Wolfe, 
which  was  considered  as  essential  to  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  campaign. 
And  what  was  yet  more  disagreeable,  he  had  not,  during  the  whole  summer, 
obtained  the  least  intelligence  of  the  condition  of  that  commander,  on  the 
operations  of  whose  slender  and  unsupported  army  so  much  depended ;  a  few 
obscure  and  alarming  hmts  excepted,  ot  his  having  landed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Quebec,  where  he  was  in  danger  of  beingcrushedby  the  whole  force 
of  Canada,  under  the  marquis  de  Montcalm.  Happily,  he  was  not  so  ignorant 
of  the  fate  of  the  expedition  against  Niagara.  Having  received  an  account 
of  the  progress  of  it  before  he  left  Ticonderoga,  he  hao  detached  brigadier- 
general  Gage,  to  assume  the  command  of  the  troops  in  the  room  of  general 
Prideaux,  who  was  unfortunately  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cohom,  while 
directing  the  operations  against  the  fort,  to  which  he  had  been  suffered  to 
advance  without  the  least  molestation. 

Meanwhile,  the  command  of  that  expedition  devolved  upon  sur  William 
Johnson ;  who  prosecuted  with  equal  iud^ent  and  vigour  the  plan  of  his 
predecessor.  He  pushed  the  attack  of  Niagara  with  such  intrepidity,  that 
the  besiegers  soon  brought  their  approaphea  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
covered  way.  Alarmed  at  the  danger  of  losing  this  interior  key  of  their  em- 
pire in  America,  the  French  collected  a  large  body  of  regular  troops,  drawn 
from  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  Detroit,  Venango,  and  Presque  isle,  in  order 
to  raise  the  siege.  With  these  and  a  party  of  savins  they  accordmgly  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  put  themselves  in  motion  for 
that  purpose.  Apprized  of  their  intention,  general  Johnson  ordered  his  light 
infantry,  supportea  by  some  grenadiers  and  regular  foot,  to  take  post  betweeft 
the  cataract  of  Niagara  and  the  fortress.    He  posted  the  auxiliary  Indiims  on 

(1)  L$tUr  nrom  |ener«l  Amlient  to  Mr.  Mcretwy  Pitt,  ta  Lona.  G«xetto,  Nor.  87  179B.   Kim*e  Gm  • 
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I ;  and  while  he  thus  prepared  himself  for  an  eagagement,  he  took 
oieasitree  for  seeming  his  lines  and  bridling  the  garrison. 
The  enemy  appeared  aboot  nine  o'doek  in  the  morning,  and  the  battle  was 
began  with  a  horrid  scream  from  the  hostile  Indians,  according  to  their  bar- 
baroQs  eastern.  It  was  this  scream,called  theworwAoop,  the  most  irightfnl 
Boond  which  imagination  can  conceire,  that  straek  a  panic  into  the  army 
nnder  Braddoek,  and  had  on  other  occaskms  carried  terror  to  the  hearts  of 


Eoropean  soldiers.  Bnt  hsTing  now  lost  iu  eflsct  opon  the  British  troops,  it 
was  heard  with  a  contemptuous  indifference.  And  the  French  regulars  were 
so  wamdy  reeeired  by  the  English  grenadrers  and  light  infantry,  while  their 
savages  were  encountered  by  other  savages,  that  they  were  totally  routed  in 
less  than  an  hour,  and  the  place  surrendered  the  same  day.(l) 

The  taking  of  Niagara  diectually  cut  off  the  comnranication  between  Ca> 
nada  and  Louisiana,  md  consequently  was  a  great  step  towards  the  conquest 
of  both.  But  the  reduction  of  Qoabec  was  stm  a  more  important  object;  and 
if  general  Amherst  had  been  able  to  form  a  junction  with  Wolfe,  itwonld  have 
been  attended  with  equsl  certainty,  as  a  proportional  force  would  have  been 
employed  to  accomplish  iL 

As  eyents  happened,  the  issue  of  this  grand  enterprise  seemed  Tcry  doubt* 
lul.  The  laad-iorces  did  not  exceed  seven  thousand  men.  They  were, 
however,  in  good  health  and  npirits.  Having  been  embarked  at  Louisburg, 
nnder  convoy  of  the  admirals  Saamders  and  Holmes,  thev  vrere  safely  landed, 
towards  the  end  of  June,  on  the  isle  of  Orieans,  formed  by  tvro  branches  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  a  few  leagues  briow  the  city  of  Quebec.  There  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  found  every  refreshment;  and  there  general  Wolfe,  who 
was  accompanied  by  the  brigadier-generals  Monckton,  Townshend,  and  Mur- 
ray, puUished  a  spirited  but  somewhat  romantic  manifesto^  vindicating  the 
conduct  of  the  king  his  master,  in  making  this  hostile  invaskm,  and  offerinjg 
protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  with  the  entire  possesaitm  of  their 
property  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  provided  they  took  no  part  in 
the  dispute  for  dominion  between  the  crowns  of  France  and  England.  He 
represented  to  them  the  folly  of  resistance,  as  all  hopes  of  reli«  were  cut 
off;  vHule  the  British  fleet  commanded,  not  only  the  navigation  of  the  river 
8t.  Lawrence,  but  the  empire  of  the  sea  \  and  he  reminded  them,  that  the  cruel- 
ties, exeroised  by  the  French  against  the  English  subjects  in  America,  would 
excuse  the  most  severe  retaliation.  But  Englishmen,  he  said,  wero  too  mag* 
nanimous  to  follow  the  barbarous  example ;  and  he  concluded  with  extolling 
the  ^nerosity  of  Great  Britain,  in  thus  stretching  out  to  them  a  hand  of  hu* 
mamty,  when  it  was  in  her  power  to  compd  their  obedience.(8) 

As  that  manifesto  produced  no  immediate  effect^  Wolfe  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  considering  the  Canadians  as  enemies,  and  saw  hnnself  exposed 
to  the  difficulties  of  a  general  commanding  an  arm^r  in  a  country  where  every 
thing  is  hostile  to  him.  These  difficulties,  on  examination,  appeared  so  great, 
tiiat,  although  naturally  of  a  sanguine  temper  and  an  adventurous  spirit,  he 
began  to  despair. of  success  before  the  commencement  of  operations.  **! 
could  not  flatter  myself,**  says  he,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  **  that 
I  should  be  able  to  reduce  the  place."  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  Besides 
the  natural  and  artificial  strength  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  which  is  chiefly  built 
upon  a  steep  rock  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  farther 
defended  by  the  river  St.  Charles,  which  places  it  in  a  kind  of  peninsula, 
Montcalm,  the  French  general,  wasadvantageously  posted  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  a  force  superior  to  the  English  army.  To  undertake  the  siege  of  the  town, 
in  such  circumstances,  seemea  cmitrary  to  all  the  established  maxims  of  war. 

Resolving,  however,  to  make  every  possible  exertion  before  he  abandoned 
the  enterprise  committed  to  him  by  lus  sovereign,  and  the  event  of  which  was 
already  aetermined  in  the  fond  imaginations  of  his  admiring  countrymen, 
Wolfe  took  possession  of  Point  Levi,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  St  Law^ 
lence,  and  there  erected  batteries  against  the  town.    But  these  batteriea,  by 

(1)  Load.  OMUiU,  Sepu  13, 179B.    Knoi,  ubi  lup.  (S)  PrioMd  Mmtf^Bim. 
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reason  of  their  diBtance^  made  small  impression  upon  Um  woiks,  thouflti  they 
destroyed  many  houses,  and  greatly  incommoded  the  inhabitants.  The  fleet 
eould  be  of  little  use,  as  the  elevation  of  the  principal  fortifications  placed  them 
beyond  its  reach,  and  even  gave  them  a  degree  of  command  over  it.  The 
English  general,  therefore,  became  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  reducing 
the  place,  unless  he  could  erect  his  batteries  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river. 
But  as  this  seemed  a  matter  of  infinite  diftculty,  his  grand  rfilftminR  was,  how 
to  effect  it  ? — Nor  could  all  his  penetration  resolve  the  question^ 

The  northern  shore  of  the  river  SU  Lawrence,  for  a  considerable  way  above 
Quebec,  is  so  bold  and  rocky^  as  to  ^lake  it  impracticable  to  land  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy.  Below  the  town,  the  French  army  ^was  strongly  encamped, 
between  the  river  Montmorency  and  St  Charles.  If  the  first  river  should  be 
passed,  and  the  French  driven  from  their  intrenchments,  the  second  would 
present  a  new  and  almost  insuperable  barrier  against  the  victors.  With  all 
these  obstacles  Wolfe  was  well  acquainted ;  but  he  also  knew,  to  use  his  own 
heroic  language,  ^  that  a  victorious  army  finds  no  dificulties  !**  He  therefore 
resolved  to  pass  the  river  Montmorency,  and  bruig  Montcalm  to  an  engagement. 

In  consiequence-of  this  resolution,  part  of  the  British  army  was  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  the  main  body  was  ready  to  ford  it  higher  up, 
when  certain  unpropitious  circumstances  made  it  necessary  ta  withdraw  the 
troops,  and  relihquish  the  design.  General  Wolfe's  original  plan  was,  to  attack 
first  a  detached  redoubt  close  to  the  Water's  edge,  and  apparently  situated 
beyond  reach  of  the  fire  from  the  enemy's  intrenchments^  Should  they 
attempt  to  support  that  fortification,  he  doubted  not  of  being  able  to  bring  on 
a  general  action;  and  if  they  remained  tame  spectators  of  its  fall,  he  could 
afterward  coolly  examine  their  situation,  and  regulate  accordingly  his  future 
operations.  But  observing  the  enemy  in  some  confusion,  he  rashly  changed 
his  purpose;  and  listening  only  to  the  ardour  of  his  courage,  determined 
immediately  to  attack  the  Frendi  camp. 

With  that  view,  orders  were  s^nt  to  the  generals  Townshend  and  Murray, 
to  keep  their  divisions  in  read'mess  for  forcung  the  river.  Meantime,  thirteen 
companies  of  English  grenadiers,  and  part  of  the  second  battalion  of  royal 
Americans,  which  had  ^n  first  landed,  and  directed  to  form  upon  the  beach, 
until  they  could  be  properly  sustained,  rushed  impetuously  towards  the  ene<- 
my^s  ihtrenchments ;  as  if,  in  their  ungovernable  fuiy,  they  could  have  borne 
down  every  thing  before  them.  But  they  were  met  by  4sio  strong  and  steady 
a  fire  from  the  French  musketry,  that  they  were  instantly  thrown  into  dis^ 
order,  and  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  or  behind  the  detached  redoubt,  which 
the  enemy  had  abandoned  on  their  approach.  (1)  There  they  continued  for 
some  time,  before  they  could  repass  the  river,  exposed  to  a  dreadful  thunder- 
storm, and  a  more  temble  storm  of  bullets,  which  proved  fatal  to  many  gallant 
officers,  who  fearlessly  exposed  their  persons,  in  attempting  to  form  the  troops* 
And  instead  of  lamenting  this  early  failure,  tl^ough  occasioned  by  inexcusable 
precipitancy,  and  attended  with  the  loss  of  near  five  hundred  brave  men,  we 
ought  rather  to  consider  it  as  a  fortunate  event ;  for  if ^the  whole  British 
army  had  been  led  on  to  the  attack,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
strength  of  the  French  intrenchments,  that  the  consequences  would  have  been 
more  fatal.(2) 

Made  sensible  by  this  mortifying  check,  and  the  information  connected 
with  it,  of  the  impracticability  of  approaching  Quebec,  on  the  side  of  Mont- 
morency, while  the  marquis  de  Montcalm  chose  to  maintain  his  station,  Wolfe 
detached  general  Murray,  with  twelve  hundred  men  in  transports,  to  co-ope^ 
rate  with  admiral  Holmes  above  the  town,  in  endeavouring  to  destroy  the 
French  shippmg,  and  otherwise  to  distress  and  distract  the  enemy,  by 
descents  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  punuance  of  these  obstructions, 
Murray  made  two  vigorous  attempts  to  land  on  the  northern  shore,  but  with- 
out success :  in  thK  third,  he  was  more  fortunate.    By  a  sudden  descent  at 

(1)  LatUrtktmwm&ni  Wolfa  to  Mr.  Mcrtttur  Pttt,  (n  London  OoMtff,  Occ.  6, 1790. 
(^  this  h  fa  Mine  me«ura  •4iuitied  by  WolA  bUuMlf.    U.  ibid. 
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Chambaud,  he  burned  a  yalnable  magazine,  filled  with  clothing,  amis»' ammu- 
nition, and  proTisions.  That  waa  a  aervice  of  conaideiaUe  importance, 
though  by  no  means  adequate  to  his  wiafaea.  The  French  ships  were  secured 
in  such  a  manner  ai  not  to  be  approached  either  by  the  fleet  or  army.  He 
therefore  returned  to  the  British  camp  at  the  request  of  the  commanderrin- 
chief,  in  some  measure  disappointed,  but  with  the  consolatory  intelligence  (re- 
ceived from  his  prisoners),  **  That  Niagara  was  taken ;  that  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point  were  a^ndoned ;  and  that  general  Amherst  was  employed  in 
making  preparations  for  attacking  the  enemy  at  isle  Aux  Noiz.** 

This  intelligence,  howeTer,.thoughjBgTeeable  in  itself,  afforded  no  prospect 
of  any  immediate  assistance.  The  season  wasted  apace;  and  the  fervid 
spirit  of  general  Wolfe,  which  could  not  brook  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
censure  or  disgrace,  besan  to  prey  upon  his  naturally  delicate  constitution. 
Conscious  that  the  conduct  of  no  leader  can  ever  be  honoured  with  true  ap- 
plause, unless  gilded  with  success,  be  dreaded  alike  to  become  the  object  of 
the  {Nty  or  the  scorn  of  his  capricious  countrymen*  His  own  high  notions 
of  military  glory,  the  public  hope,  the  oood  fortune  of  other  commanders,  ail 
turned  inward  upon  him,  and  converted  diswpointment,  and  the  fear  of  mis- 
carriage, into  a  disease  Uiat  threatened  the  dissolution  of  his  tender  frame. 
Thou^  determined,  as  he  declared  in  his  disquiet,  never  to  return  to  England 
without  accomplishing  his  enterprise,  he  sent  to  the  ministry  a  pathetic  and 
even  desponding  account  of  his  situation,  in  order  seemingly  to  prepare  the 
minds  or  the  people  for  the  worst.(l) 

Having  thus  unburdened. his  mind,  and  found,  no  doubt,  the  consequent 
relief,  he  called  a  oouncil  of  his  principal  officers,  in  which  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  future  operations  should  be  above  the  town,  in  order  to  draw  the 
French  general,  if  possible,  from  his  impregnable  position*  and  brin^  on  um 
engagement.  The  camp  %i  Montmorency  was  accordingly  abandoned ;  and 
the  whole  British  army  being  embarked  on  board  the  ^t,  part  of  it  was 
landed  at  point  Levi,  and  part  carried  higher  up  the  river.  The  good  effects 
of  this  new  scheme  were  soon  visible. 

The  marquis  de  Montcalm,  apprehensive  that  the  invaders  miffht  make  a 
distant  descent,  and  come  on  the  back  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  detached  M. 
de  Bougainville,  With  fifteen  hundred  men,  in  order  to  watch  their  motions ; 
and  by  that  means  weakened  his  own  army.  Meantime,  a  daring  plan  was 
formed  by  the  three  English  brigadier-generals,  and  presented  to  Uie  com- 
mander-in-chief; namely,  a  proposal  for  landing  the  troops  in  the  night  under 
the  heights  of  Abraham,  a  little  above  the  town,  in  hopes  of  conquering  the 
rugged  ascent  before  morning* 

Tne  very  boldness  of  this  plan,  which  was  conceived  while  Wolfe  was  con- 
fined by  sickness,  recommended  it  to  his  generous  and  intrepid  spirit.  The 
stream  was  rapid,  the  shore  shelving,  the  intended  landing-place  so  narrow  as 
to  be  easily  missed  in  the  dark,  and  the  steep  so  difficult  as  hardly  to  be 
ascended  in  the  daytime,  even  without  opposition.  The  French  general  could 
not  think  that  a  descent  would  be  attempted  in  defiance  of  so  many  obstacles. 
It  was  effected,  however,  with  equal  Judgment  and  vigour.  W*olfe  himself 
was  one  of  the  first  who  leaped  ashore.  Colonel  Howe,  with  the  Highlanders 
and  light  infantry,  led  the  way  up  the  dangerous  precipice.  All  the  troops 
vied  with  each  other  in  emulating  the  gallant  example ;  and  the  whole  British 
army  had  reached  the  summit,  and  was  ranged  under  its  proper  officers,  by 
break  of  day. 

Montcalm,  as  Wolfe  had  foreseen,  when  informed  that  the  invaders  had 
gained  the  heights  of  Abraham,  which  in  a  manner  command  Quebec,  could 
not  at  first  qredit  the  alarmmg  intellijpfence.  The  ascent  of  an  army  by  sudh 
a  precipice,  exceeded  all  his  ideas  of  military  enterprise.  He  believed  it  to 
be  only  a  feint,  magnified  by  report,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his 
strong  post.    But  when  convinced  of  its  reality,  he  no  longer  hesitated  what 

(1)  «  The  aAire  of  Great  Britain,  I  know,**  mys  he, «  npdrt  the  mort  Hgtrwus 


tfie  <»«r«jn  of  a  A«M|ftil  Of  *rcM  ««ahould  ba  exwtitf  Mly  whaic  Umm  la  «Mi«  j»^ 
LttUr  to  Mr.  Pitt,  ubi  tun. 
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eonrae  to  punnie ;  when  he  found  that  a  battle  could  not  prudantly  be  aToided, 
he  bravely  letolyed  to  hazard  one«  and  immediately  put  nia 'troops  in  motion 
for  that  purpose. 

No  sooner  did  general  Wolfe  perceive  the  enemy  crossing  the  river  St. 
Charles,  than  he  iMgan  to  form  his  own  liiie,  which  consisted  of  six  battalions 
and  the  Louisburg  grenadiers.  The  right  wing  was  commanded  by  general 
JMLoncliton,  ated  the  left  by  general  Murray.  Colonel  Howe  with  the  light 
infantry,  secured  the  rear;  and  as  the  marquis  de  Montcalm  a4vanoed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  his  intention  was  to  out->flank  the  left  of  die  English 
anny,  general  Townshend  was  sent  thither  with  the  regiment  of  AmMrst, 
which  he  fbrmed  enpoieneey  so  as  to  present  a  double  uront  to  the  en^my. 
The  body  of  reserve  consisted  of  one  regiment,  drawn  up  in  eight  subdivi- 
sions, with  lar^  intervals.' 

The  disposition  of  the  French  army  was  no  less  masterly.  The  right  wing 
was  composed  of  half  the  colony  troops,  two  battalions  of  European  soldiers, 
and  a  body  of  Indians.  The  centre  consisted  of  a  column  formed  of  two 
other  battalions  of  regulars ;  and  one  battalion  of  regulars,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  colony-troops,  secured  the  left  wing.  The  bushes  and  corn-fields  in 
the  enemy's  front  were  filled  with  fifteen  nundred  of  their  best  marksmen, 
who  kept  up  an  irregular  galling  fire,  which,  proved  fatal  to  many  brave  Bri- 
tish officers. 

That  fire  was  the  more  severely  felt,  as  the  British  troops  were  ordered 
to  keep  up  theirs.  This  they  did  with  great  patience  ana  fortitude,  until 
the  French  main  body  advanced  within  forty  yards  of  their  line.  Then  they 
poured  in,  at  a  generai  discharge,  a  thick  shower  of  bullets,  which  took  full 
effect,  and  made  terrible  havoc  i^mong  the  enemy's  ranks.  Nor  did  any 
relaxation  of  vigour  take  place.  The  British  fire  was  supported  with  the 
same  power  it  had  been  begun ;  and  the  enemy  every  where  yielded  to  it. 
But  in  the  moment  when  the  fortune  of  the  field  began  to  declare  itself,  general 
Wolfe,  who  w$M  pressing  on  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  received  a  rifie 
bullet  in  his  breast,  and  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory. 

Instead  of  beinff  disconcerted  by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  every  sepa- 
rate regiment  of  Uie  British  army  seemed  to  exert  itself  for  the  honpujr  of  its 
own  particidar  character,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  the  whole.  While  the  gre- 
nadiers took  vengeance  with  their  bayonets,  general  Murray  briskly 
advanced  with  the  troops  under  his  direction,  and  broke  the  centre  of  the 
French  army.  Then  it  was  that  the  Highlanders,  drawing  their  broadswords, 
completed  the  confusion  of  the  enemy;  and  falling  upon  them  with  resistless 
fury,  drove  the  fugitives  with  great  slaughter  towards  the  city  of  Quebec,  or 
under  certain  fortificatiops  which  the  Canadians  had  raised  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  St.  Charles. 

The  other  divisions  of  the  British  army  did  not  behave  with  less  gallantry. 
Colonel  Howe,  with  part  of  the  light  infantry,  having  taken  post  behind  a 
small  copse,  sallied  out  frequently  upon  the  flanks  of  the  enemy»  during  their 
spirited  attack  on  the  other  part  of  his  division,  and  often  drove  them  into 
heaps,  while  brigadier-general  Townshend  advanced  against  their  front ;  so 
that  the  French  general's  design  of  turning  the  left  flank  of  the  English 
army  was  totally  defeated.  But  the  gallant  officer,  who  had  so  remarkably 
contributed  to  this  service,  was  suddenly  called  to  a  more  important  station, 
in  consequence  of  a  new  disaster.  General  Monckton,  who  had  succeeded 
general  Wolfe,  according  to  the  order  of  military  precedency,  being  danger- 
ously wounded,  the  chief  command  devolved  upon  Townshend,  as  next  in 
seniori^.  On  receiving  the  melancholy  news,  he  hastened  to  the  centre ; 
and  finmng  the  troops  somewhat  disordered  in  the.  ardour  of  pursuit,  he  formed 
them  again  with  all  possible  celerity.  This  act  ot  generalship,  however, 
was  scarce  completeo,  when  M.  de  Bougainville,  with  a  body  of  two  thou- 
sand fresh  iroops,  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  victorious  army.,  He  had 
begun  his  march  from  Cape  Rouge,  a  considerable  way  up  the  river,  as  soon 
as  lie  received  intelligence  that  die  British  forces  had  gained  the  heighu  of 
Abraham.    But  fortunately  the  main  body  of  the  French  army  Was,  by  this 
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time,  so  much  broken  aqd  dispened«  that  Bougainville  did  not  think  it  advi- 
mble  to  hasaxd  a  new  attack.(l) 

The  victory  wa«  indeed  decisive.  The  brave  marquis  de  Montcakn,  and 
his  second  in  command,  were  both,  mortally  wounded.  About  a  thousand 
of  the  enemy  were  made  prisoners,  and  near  an  eaual  number  fell  in  the 
battle  or  pursuit.  The  remainder  of  their  army,  unable  to  keep  the  field,  re- 
tired first  to  Point  aii  Tremble,  and  afterward  to  Trois  Rivieres  and  Montreal. 

The  loss  of  the  Eilglish,  with  respect  to  numbers,  was  very  inconsiderable : 
both  the  killed  and  wounded  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men.  But  the 
death  of  general  Wolfe  was  a  national  misfortune,  and  accompanied  with 
circumstances  sufficiently  interesting  to  merit  a  particular  detail.  He  first 
received  a  shot  in  the  wrist ;  but  wrapped  a  handkerchief  round  his  arm,  and 
encouraged  his  men  to  advance,  without  discovering  the  least  discomposure. 
He  next  received  a  shot  in  the  flfroin,  which  he  also  concealed.  Even  after 
the  mortal  bullet  had  piemed  his  breast,  he  suffered  himself  unwillingly  to 
be  carried  behind  the  ripkB*  Uhder  all  the  agonies  of  approaching  dissolu- 
tion, his  anxiety  for  the  fortune  of  the  field  continued ;  and  When  told  that 
the  French  army  was  totally  routed,  and  fied  on  all  sides,  **  Then,**  said  he, 
^  I  am  happy  !^ — ^and  instantly  expired,  in  a  kind  of  patriotic  transport, 
which  seemed  to  diffuse  over  his  darkening  countenance  an  air  of  exultation, 
and  triumph. 

Wplfe,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  to  all  the  fervour  of  spirit,  the  liberali^ 
of  sentiment,  the  humanity,  generosity,  and  enlarged  views  of  the  hero, 
united  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  presence  of  mind  and  military  skill 
that  constitute  the  great  commander.  He  needed  only  yeaprs  and  opportu- 
nity of  action,  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  most  celebrated  generals  of 
any  age  or  natiqn ;  to  moderate  his  ardour,  expand  his  faculties,  and  give  to 
his  intuitive  perception  and  scientific  knowledge,  the  correctness  of  judg- 
ment periected  by  experience. 

Montcalm,  the  French  general,  was  not  inferior  to  his  antagonist  in  mili- 
tary talents.  Though  less  fortunate  in  the  last  scene  of  his  life,  he  had 
often  been  victorious ;  and  he  made  the  most  judicious  dispositions  that 
human  prudence  could  suggest,  both  before  the  battle  of  Quebec,  and  durinff 
the  engagement.  Nor  were  his  dying  words  less  remariiable  than  those  of 
Wolfe.  *^  I  am  glad  of  it  !**  said  he,  when  informed  that  his  wound  was 
mortal ;  and  on  beinff  told  he  could  survive  only  a  few  hours,  he  gallantly 
replied,  **  So  much  the  better  !-*-!  shall  not  then  live  to  see  the  surrender  of 
Quebec.*'(2) 

That  events  as  the  illustrious  Montcalm  foresaw,  was  not  distant.^  Five 
days  after  the  victory  gained  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  city  of  Quebec  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  fleet  ahd  army,  which  were  preparing  for  a  grand 
attack.  By  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  protected 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  civil 
rights,  until  a  general  peace  should  decide  their  future  condition.(3)  Thus 
was  the  capital  of  New  France  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain, 
after  an  arduous  campaign  of  about  three  months ;  and,  all  circumstances 
considered,  perhaps  there  never  was  a  naval  and  military  enterprise  con- 
ducted with  more  steady  pereeverance,  or  distinguished  by  more  vigour  and 
ability. 

While  the  British  generals  were  thus  makmg  rapid  strides  towards  the 
final  conquest  of  the  French  empire  in  America,  M.  de  Lally,  the  French 
ffovemor-general  in  the  East  Indies,  threatened  with  utter  subjection  the 
English  settlements  in  the  Camatic.  Having  reduced  fort  St.  David^  and 
Cudalore,  as  .already  related,  his  next  attempt  was  against  Madras,  the  prin- 
cipal English  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  This  place  was  regu- 
larly invested  by  two  thousand  European  troops,  and  a  large  body  of  sepoys, 
after  its  brave  but  slender  garrison  had  made  every  possible  effort  t^  keep 

(1)  iMUr  from  brtgadier.««n«ral  TownOioid  to  Mr.  usemaxy  Pkt,  In  London  0«mM«,  Get  17  17V 
Eliox*a  Cmpotf^rMi  vol.  II. 
Ct)  Kiioji*a  CampaijrnBf  vol.  il.  (3)  LondOta  OtxtUe,  ubi  m^ 
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the  enemy  at  a  distanee.  And  by  the  resolution  of  goveniqr  Plgot,  and  the 
persevering  courage  of  colonel  Draqper^  colonel  Lawrence,  and  other  gallant 
officers,  it  was  enabled  to  hold  out  till  the  arrival  of  succours.  On  the 
appearance  of  captain  Kempenfelt  in  the  Queenborough  man-of-war,  and  the 
comoanv'S  ship  Revenge,  with  a  reinforcement  of  six  hundred, mien  from 
England,  the  French  general  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  raising 
the  siege ;  greatly  mortified  and  enraged  at  a  disappointment  which  blasted 
all  hi»  saoguine  hopes  of  expelling  the  English  from  the  peninsula  of  Hinr 
dostan. 

The  British  forces  in  the  Caniatic,  though  still  inferior  to  those  of  the 
enemy  in  numbers,  noniF  took  the  field  in  different  divisions,  and  reduced  suc- 
cessively the  French  settlements,  of  Masulipatam  and  €k)njeveram.  Major 
Brereton,  however,  unhappily  failed  in  a  rash  but  vigorous  attack  upon  Wan- 
diwash.  He  was  repulsed  with  tiie  loss  of  two  hundred  men.  But  Wandi* 
wash  was  afterward  reduced,  and  also  CamagoUy,  by  colotael  Coote,  who  had 
superseded  Brereton  in  the  command  of  the  British  forces.  This  able  officer 
bravely  maintained  his  conquest,  and  defeated  a  strong  army  under  general 
LaUy,  who  made  a  bold  attempt  to  regain  possession  of  the  disputed  set- 
tlement. 

The  battle  of  Wandiwash  was  accompuiied  with  several  circumstances 
sufficiently  interesting  to  merit  a  description.  General  Lally,  being  earty 
deserted  by  his  whole  bo^  of  csvalnr,  in  consequence  of  a  brisk  cannonade, 
put  himseu  at  the  head  of  his  line  of  infantry,  and  impetuously  rushed  into 
action.  Colonel  Coote  coolly  received  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  his  own 
regiment,  which  he  had  formed  in  a  line,  opposed  obliquely  to  theirs.  Nor 
did  he  alter  his  disposition,  although  they  did.  After  two  discharges,  the 
regiment  of  Lorraine  vigorously  pressed  on,  in  the  form  of  a  column,  tnrouffh 
a  heavy  fire,  and  threatened  to  bear  down  all  resistance.  In  an  instant,  the 
two  regiments  were  engaged  at  the  push  of  the  bayonet.  The  front  of  the 
French  colunm  at  first  broke  the  Englieh  line,  and  a  momentary  confusion 
ensued.  But  no  sooner  did  man  enommter  man  in  single  opposition,  than 
the  superiority  of  British  prowess  was  conspicuous.  The  field  was  suddenly 
strewed  with  killed  and  wounded  Frenchmen.  The  regiment  of  Lorraine 
was  broken,  routed,  and  hotly  pursued. 

This  conflict  was  followed  by  another,  no  less  bloody,  which  finally  decided 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  As  soon  as  colonel  Coote  could  restrain  the  ardour 
of  his  own  victorious  battalion,  he  rode  along  the  line,  and  ordered  major 
Brereton  to  advance  with  Draper's  regiment  (the  colonel  having  returned 
to  England  for  the  recovery  of  nis  health)  and  take  possession  of  a  fortified 
post,  which  the  enemy  seemed  to  have  abandoned.  In  making  this  efibrt, 
the  Aiajor  was  mortaUy  wounded,  but  not  before  he  saw  that  the  post  was 
gained.  **  Follow  your  blow  !**  said  he,  gres^ly,  to  some  of  the  soldters  who 
ofiered  to  assist  him ;  ''  and  leave  me  to  mv  fate  !** 

That  service  was  gallantly  performed  by  major  Monson,  who  now  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  command  of  Draper's  regiment.  In  vain  did  M.  de  Bussy 
attempt  to  recover  the  dear-earned  post,  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  Lally ; 
in  vain,  to  maintain  the  combat  on  the  plain.  His  horse  being  shot  under 
him,  he  was  made  prisoner,  in  leading  on  to  the  push  of  the  bayonet  the  few 
troops  that  preserved  any  countenance.  Major  Monson  received  his  sword. 
The  regiment  of  Lally  was  ntteriy  broken;  and  the  French  general,  having 
lost  six  hundred  men,  was  happy  to  save  the  wreck  of  bis  army  by  abandon- 
ing  his  camp  to  the  victors.!  1)  The  routed  infantry  formed  behind  the 
cavalry,  which  had  recovered  from  their  panic,  and  the  flight  was  conducted 
with  some  degree  of  order. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  achievements  of  the  British  forces  in  the  East 
Indies,  in  the  course  of  this  memorable  year.  During  the  proffress  of  colo- 
nel Coote  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  admiral  Pocock,  wiUi  an  inferior 
forc^  defeated  the  French  fleet,  under  M.  d'Ach^,  in  a  third  and  deq^erate 

(1)  Onnt,  Hi$L  HiU»$t^  book  Hi. 
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engagement,  though'  without  capturing  any  ships.  Surat,  a  place  of  great 
consequence  on  we  coast  of  Malabar,  was  taken  by  a  detachment  from  the 
Enfflish  settlement  of  Bombay.  The  French  factory  there  was  destroyed ; 
anc^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula,  the  Dutch  were  chastised  for 
attempting  to  acquire  an  ascendancy  in  Bengal. 

These  avaricious  republicans,  whose  grasping  spirit  no  principles  can 
'moderate,  no  treaties  restrain,  become  jealous  of  the  growth  of  the  English 
power  in  the  East  Indies,  and  enraged  at  the  loss  of  certain  branches  of 
trade  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  monopolize,  formed  a  conspiracy 
for  the  extirpation  of  their  rivals,  as  atrocious  as  that  of  Amboyna.  in  con- 
sequence of  this  conspiracy  (in  which  the  French  and  the  nabob  of  Bengal 
are  supposed  to  have  been  engaged),  the  government  of  Batavia,  under  pre- 
tence of  reinforcing  their  settlement  at  Chinsura,  sent  an  armament  of  seven 
ships,  and  thirteen  hundred  land-forces,  up  the  river  Hoogly.  The  troops 
were  landed  near  Tannah  Forte,  and  a  detachment  from  Chinsura  advanced 
to  meet  them.  Meantime,  colonel  Forde,  who  had  been  appointed  to  watch 
their  motions,  at  the  hfead  of  the  troops  of  the  English  East  India  company, 
gave  battle,  first  to  the  detachment,  and  afterward  to  the  main  body ;  defeated 
both ;  killed  four  hundred  and  forty  men,  and  made  all  the  fugitives  pri- 
soners. About  the  same  time,  three  English  East  India  ships  (armed  and 
manned  for  desperate  service)  gave  battle  to  the  Dutch  Bqua(}ron,  and  obliged 
the  whole  to  strike,  after  an  obstinate  engacement.(l) 

Seeing  their  armament  thus  humhled,  the  factory  at  Chinsura  agreed  to 
such  conditions  as  the  government  of  Calcutta  thought  proper  to  impose, 
disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  hostile  intentions.  Similar  protestations  were 
made  by  the  states-eeneral  in  Europe ;  and  the  British  ministry,  though  by 
no  means  convinced  of  their  good  faith,  seemed  to'  admit  their  apology. 
The  chastisement  inflicted,  though  necessary  for  self-defence,  was  thought 
sufficiently  severe  to  operate  as  a  correction. 

Everjr  where  victorious  by  land,  and  crowned  with  conquest  at  both 
extremities  of  the  earth,  the  success  of  the  British  arms  in  Europe  was  nO'  less 
splendid  by  sea.  Elated  with  their  advantages  at  St.  Cas,  the  French  talked 
loudly  of  retaliating  tiie  insults  on  then:  coasts,  by  invading,  at  the  same 
time,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  three  different  places.  Their  ministry, 
embarrassed  by  the  failure  of  public  credit,  were  happy  to  indulge  the 
national  vanity.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  accordingly  assembled  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Channel ;  men-of-war  and  transports  were  collected,  and  flat- 
bottomed  boats  prepared  at  the  principal^  seaports.  A  small  armament,  said 
to  be  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  was  to  sail  from  Dunkirk,  under 
the  conduct  of  M.  Thurot,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  privateer ;  that  supposed  to  be  designed  against  Ireland  was 
to  sail  from  Vannes,  in  Lower  Brittapy ;  the  lan<Horces  to  be  commanded 
by  the  duke  d'Aguillon,  and  the  fleet,  which  was  preparing  at  Brest,  by  M. 
de  Conflans ;  while  the  troops  intended  for  the  invasion  of  England,  if  any 
such  intention  ever  existed,  were  to  sail  from  Havre^e-Grace,  and  other 
ports  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  land  in  the  night, 
under  able  commanders,  on  the  opposite  shore. 

In  order  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  these  boasted  armaments,  an  English 

Suadron  under  commodore  Boys  was  stationed  off  Dunkirk ;  the  port  of 
Eivre-de-Grace  was  guarded,  and  the  town  successfully  bombarded,  by  rear- 
admiral  Rodney;  sir  Edward  Hawke,  with  a  formidable  force,  blocked  im 
the  harbour  of  Brest,  where  the  French  fleet,  under  Conflans,  lay  in  readi- 
ness .to  conduct,  as  was  supposed,  the  transports  and  flat-bottomed  boats 
belonging  to  the  grand  armament ;  and  a  small  squadron,  detached  from  that 
under  Hawke,  hovered  on  tiie  coast  of  Brittany.  These  precautions  were 
continued  during  the  whole  summer.  AH  the  ports  of  France  in  the  Chan- 
nel were  under  an  actual  blockade ;  and  the  projectc^l  invasions,  in  coiise- 

a)  Compared  Rdoti^tu  of  the  luntile  attempt  of  tbe  Dutch  in  Bengel,  inn«nlttod  to  the  Eut  lodia 
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quence  of  this  restraint,  seemed  to  be  laid  aside  by  the  French  ministry,  till 
tne  month  of  August,  when,  the  battle  of  Minden  having  baffled'  all  their 
ddsiffDS  upon  Hanover,  they  turned  their  attention  seriously  towards  their 
navu  armaments. 

In  the  mean  time,  admiral  Boscawen,  who  commanded  the  British  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  was  employed  in  blocking:  up,  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon, 
4  French  squadron  under  M.  de  la  Clue,  designed  to  assist,  as  was  believed, 
in  the  descents  upon  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  Boscawen 
finding  it  necessary  to  return  to  Gibraltar  to  careen,  M.  de  la  Clue  took  that 
opportunity  to  attempt  to  pass  .the  straits,  and  had  nearly  accomplished  his 
purpose,  when  he  was  discovered  by  the  English  admiral ;  pursued,  and  over- 
taken, on  Atigust  18,  off  Cape  Lagos,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  The  squad- 
rons were  nearly  equal  in  force;  the  French  consisted  of  twelve,  and  the 
English  of  fourteen  ships  of  the  line.  The  French,  however,  made  but  a 
feeble  resistance.  The  admirars  ship,  named  the  Ocean,  of  eighty  guns,  and 
the  Redoubtable,  of  seventy-four  ffuns,  were  destroyed  i  and  the  Temeraire 
of  twenty-four,  and  the  Modeste  ofsixty-four  guns,  were  taken.(l) 

This  disaster  did  not  discourage  the  French  ministry  from  their  projected 
invasions.  The  greatest  preparations  were  made  at  Brest  and  Rochefort ; 
and  the  long-negtected  pretender,  again  flattered  and  caressed,  is  said  to 
have  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vannes,  in  disffuis^,  in  order  once 
more  to  hazard  his  person,  and  countenance  a  revolt  in  the  dominions  of  his 
ancestors,  to  serve  the  ambitious  purposes  of  France.  Happily,  the  execu- 
tion of  that  scheme,  which  might  have  produced  much  confusion,  was  pre- 
vented, by  the  vigilance  of  sir  Edward  Hawke,  till  the  Iseason  of  action  was 
past.  But  the  French,  in  their  ardour,  seemed  to  disregard  the  course  of  the 
seasons  and  the  rage  of  the  elements.  .The  English  fleet  being  driven  off  the 
coast  of  France  by  a  violent  storm,  Conflans  put  to  sea  with  twenty-one  sail 
of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  and  threw  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  into  the  utmost  terror  and  consternation.  But  their  alarm  was  only 
for  a  moment. 

Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  Torbay,  also  put  to  sea  with 
twenty- two  ships  of  the  line,  and  came  up  with  the  enemy  between  BeUeisle 
and  Cape  Quiberon.  The  French  admiral,  being  on  his  own  coast,  with 
which  ne  was  perfectly  well  acquainted,  and  not  choosing  openly  to  hazard  a 
battle,  or  expose  himself,  to  the  disgrace  of  a'  retreat,  attempted  to  take 
advantage  of  a  lee-shore,  sown  thick  with  rocks  and  shoals.  Among  these 
he  hoped  to  remain  secure,  or  to  profit  by  the  temerity  of  his  antagonist.  He 
accoraingly  collected  his  fleet  under  the  land.  Hawke  saw  the  (kuser,  and 
determined  to  brave  it;  though,  in  so  doing,  he  perhaps  obeyed  the  dictates 
of  his  own  impetuous  courage  rather  than  those  of  a  prudent  foresight. 
While  his  fleet  remained  entire,  he  was  at  all  times  eqoal^to  the  important 
charge  with  which  he  was  intrusted  by  his  sovereign,  the* protection  of  the 
British  kingdoms;  but  should  it  be. destroyed  by  fortuitous  means,  the  con- 
sequences might  prove  very  distressing  to  his  country.  Happily,  on  this 
occasion,  the  English  adnural,  whose  honest  mind  was  not  tne  most  en-, 
lightened,  and  whose  Uon-heart  had  never  listened  to  the  cautious  sug- 
gestions of  fear,  beiiig  little  acquainted  with  consequential  reasoning,  paid 
less  regard  to  the  possible  disaster,  than  to  the  probability  of  acquiring  a 
complete  victory,  and  essentially  serving  his  country,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  French  fleet.  Regardless  oi  every  peril,  he  bore  down  with  full  saU  upon 
the  enemy,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  luternoon,  and  ordered  the  pilot  to  lay 
his  own  ship,  the  Royal  George,  along-side  of  that  of  the  French  admiral, 
named  the  Royal  Sun. 

The  pilot  represented  the  danger  of  the  coast.  '*  By  this  remonstrance,** 
said  Hawke,  **  you  have  done  your  duty:  now  execute  my  orders,  and  I  wUl 
endeavour  to  do  mine."  He  reluctantly  obeyed.  Coniums  did  not  decline 
the.  combat ;  but  a  French  captain,  with  the  gallantry  peculiar  to  his  nation. 

(1}  B<MCftwcn*e  iMUr,  in  Londoo  GaietUy  Sppt  7  1739. 
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threw  himself  between  the  two  admirals.  Que  broadside  from  the  Royal 
GeoTfgef  and  a  hi&h  sea,  sent  his  noble  ship,  called  the  Thes4e,  with  him  and 
all  his  ciew,  to  the  bottom.  The  Superbe  shared  the  same  fate.  The  Fon 
midable  struck  her  colours.  The  Royal  Sun  drove  ashore,  and  was  burnt 
by  her  own  people,  as  was  the  Hero  by  the  British  seamen.  The  Juste  sunk 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  tempestuous  night, 
which  saved  the  French  fleet  ftom  utter  ruin,  proved  fatal  to  two  Enffush 
ships  of  the  line.  They  ran  upon  a  sand-bank,  and  were  irretnevahly  lost. 
But  all  the  men,  and  part  of  the  stores,  were  saved*(I) 

This  justly  celebrated  victorv,  which  broke  the  boasted  effort  of  the  naral 
power  of  France,  freed  the  inhabitants  of  South  Britain  from  all  the  appre* 
hensions  of  an  invasion.  But  the  people  of  North  Britain  were  still  aept 
under  alann.  The  famous  adventurer  Thorot  had  ffot  out  of  Dunkirk  a  little 
before  Conflaus  left  Brest.  His  squadron  consisted  of  one  ship  of  forty-fout 
guns,  named  the  Belleisle,  in  honour  of  the  French  minister;  three  frigates 
of  thirty  ffuns  each,  and  one  of  twenty-four ;  the  whole  carrying  about  twelve 
hundred  land-forces. 

With  this  force  Thurot  sailed  into  the  North  Sea,  and  showed  a  disposition 
to  land  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  nei^bouihood  of  Aberdeen:  but 
being  pursued  by  commodore  Boys,  he  was  obbged  to  take  shelter  in  Gotten- 
burg  in  Sweden,  and  afterward  in  Bergen  in  Norway.  During  these  Toyages, 
in  an  inclement  season,  his  men  beciAie  sickly,  his  shipn  were  greatly  shat- 
tered, and  he  lost  company  with  one  of  them*  He  determined,  however,  to 
attempt  something  worthy  of  his  former  exploits,,  before  he  returned  to 
France.  Nor  was  he  void  of  hopes  of  yet  co-operating  with  Conflans,  with 
whose  defeat  he  was  unacquainted.  He  accordingly  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  made  himself  master  of  Carrickfergus.  Having  there  victualled 
his  ships,  pillaged  the  town,  and  got  certain  intelligence  of  the  niin  of  ^e 
French  fleet,  he  agam  put  to  sea,  and  steered  his  course  homeward.  But  he 
was  swiftly  pursued  by  captain  Elliot,  in  the  JEolus  frigate  of  thirty*siz  guns, ' 
accompanied  by  the  Pallas  and  Brilliant,  of  thirty-two  guns  eacli,  and  over«^ 
taken  near  the  Isle  of  Man  The  force  on  both  sides  was  nearly  e<{ual ;  the 
commanders  were  rivals  in  valour  and  naval  skill ;  the  crews  were  tned ;  apd 
the  engagement  that  took  place  was  obstinate  and  bloody.  The  death  of  the 
gallant  Thurot  determined  the  contest.  The  Belleisle  struck  her  colours, 
and  th|B  whole  French  squadron  instantly  followed  her  example.(3) 

These  naval  victories,  with  the  conquests  acquired  by  ^e  British  arms  in 
North  America,  and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  a  word,  wherever  ship- 
pinff  could  give  a  superiority,  sufficiently  pointed  out  to  the  intelligent  part 
of  tne  nation  the  true  line  of  future  hostilities,  and  the  madness  of  persisting 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  ruinous  German  war.  Yet  was  it  resolved,  by  the 
populur  administration,  not  only  to  prosecute  that  war,  but  to  make  it  the 
supreme  object  during  the  ensuing  campaign.  Three  miUions  sterimg  were 
accordingly  granted,  by  parliament,  in  subsidies,  to  German  princes,  besides 
the  enormous  supplies  demanded  for  maintaining  twenty-five  tnousand  British 
troops  in  Westphalia.  And  all  these  troops  and  subsidies,  it  must  be  owned,  were^ 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and  in  order  to  enable 
the  king  of  Prussia  to  support  his  declining  fortune  against  the  Austrians, 
Russians,  Swedes,  and  the  army  of  the  empire.  But  why  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  should  i)urden  themselves,  for  such  purposes,  with  between  five 
and.  six  millions  of  debt  annually,  wak  a  question  that  no  good  citizen  could 
answer  with  temper,  and  which  a  quiet  subject  would  not  choose  to  investi- 
gate. It  will  therefore  be  enough  to  sav,  that  such  was  the  wish  of  the 
monarch,  and  the  will  of  the  minister,  who  governed  the  populace  and  the 
parliament  with  absolute  sway ;  and  who  had  the  address  to  convinbe  both, 
that  it  would  be  ungenerous  in  Great  Britain,  and  unworthy  of  her  glory,  to 
desert  an  illustrious  ally  in  distress,  after  having  encouraged  him  to  engage 
in  so  arduous  a  struggle ;  or  to  permit  the  electoral  dominions  of  her  sove* 

(1)  Blr  Edward  Hanrke*i  JMUr^  in  London  0«s«M«,  Nov.  1759,  and  informaUoQ  aflecwant  leceimi 
ralaUve  to  Ums  aalon.  (^LoiiAun  GauUf,  March  3,  ITOa 
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~  mgii9  how  small  soever  their  ralue,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  whom 
■he  had  ranquished  in  every  other  part  of  the  ^orld. 

The  people  of  France  were  no  less  generous  to  their  king.  As  the  ordinary 
resources  of  the  state  had  faUed,  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry,  in  imita- 
tion of  his  example^  threw  their  plate  into  the  public  treasury,- in  order  to 
enable  him  to  support  withiriffdur  the  war  in  Germany;  conscious  that  the 
strength  of  the  kingdom  could  there,  on  its  own  frontier,  be  exerted  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  fuid  that  of  Great  Britain  with  the  least  effect.  The 
French  army  in  Westphalia  was  accordingly  augmented  to  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  under  the  duke  de  Broglio,  now  honoured  with  a  mareschal'a 
staff,  and  intrusted  with  the  chief  command :  while  an  inferior  army,  consist- 
ing of  near  thirty  thousandgood  troops,  was  formed  upon  the  Rhine, under 
the  count  de  St.  Germain. 

The  allied  army,  under  prince  Ferdinand,  was  less  numerous  than  that 
under  Broglio,  but  the  troops  were  in  better  condition.  The  allies,  however, 
very  prudently  acted  chiefly  on  the  defensive.  Yet  if  Broglio.  and  StGer* 
main  nad  not  quarrelled,  and  come  to  an  open  rupture,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  latter  left  the  service,  prince  Ferdinand  would  have  found  himself 
under  the  necessi^  of  hazarding  a  general  actiout  or  of  suffering  himself  to 
be  siUfTounded.  Before  this  quarrel,  which  happened  about  the  middle  of 
the  campaign,  and  disconcerted  all  their  plan  of  operations,  the  progress 
of  the  French  arms  had  been  very  rapid.  Broglio,  paying  no  regard  to  the 
places  of  strength  ^ssessed  by  the  allies  in  his  front,  pushed  into  the  land* 
gravate  of  Hesse  with  the  grand  army,  leaving  detachments  to  reduce  the 
castles  of  Marpurg  and  DiUenburg;  while  St^  Germain  penetrated  through 
the  dutchy  of  Westphalia,  and  the  two  armies  formed  a  junction  near  a  place 
called  Corfoach,  on  the  tenth  of  July. 

Ignorant  of  this  junction,  and  desirous  toprevent  i^  prince  Ferdinand,  who 
had  fallen  back  with  the  allied  army  from  fitzlar,  and  was  retreating  towards 
the  river  Dymel,  sent  the  hereditary  prince,  with  a  strong  detachment,  before 
him  to  Saxenhausen,  where  he  meant  to  encamp.  Continuing  to  advance, 
that  gallant  youth  found  a  body  of  French  troops  formed  near  Oori>ach ;  and 
concluding  them  to  be  St.  Gehnain's  van-ffuara,  as  they  did  not  seem  to  ex- 
ceed ten  battalions  and  fifteen  souadrons,  lie  attacked  them  with  great  fury. 
But  the  French  stood  their  grouna  with  firmness ;  and  bemg  continually  rein- 
forced with  fresh  troops  from  the  main  army,  the  hereditary  prince  was 
obliged  to  retire  in  some  disorder,  and  with  considerable  loss.(l)  A  few 
days  after,  however,  he  severely  retaliated  upon  the  enemy,  by  suiprising  a 
French  detachment,  under  M.  Glaubitz,  at  Emsdorff.,  Besides  killing  a  great 
number  of  all  ranks,  and  taking  their  artillery  and  baggage,  he  made  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  officers,  and  two  thou* 
sand  two  hundred  and  eighty^two  private  men,  prisoners  of  war.  (9) 

During  these  transactions,  the  duke  de  Broglio  remained  encamped  on  the 
heights  of  Corbach.  And  the  chevalier  de  Muy,  who  had  succeeded  the 
count  de  St.  Germain,  as  second  in  command,  having  passed  the  D3rmel  at 
Stadtberg,  with  thirty-five  thousand  men  (being  the  reserve  of  the  French 
army),  and  extended  this  body  along  the  banks  of  that  river,  in  order  to  cut 
off  the  communication  of  the  allies  with  Westphalia,  prince  Ferdinand  also 
passed  the  Dymel  to  give  him  battle.  He  accordmgly  ordered  the  hereditary 
prince  and  general  Sporcken,  who  had  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
advantageously  posted  near  Warburg,  to  turn  their  left  Wing,  while  he  him- 
self advanced  against  their  centre,  on  the  31st  day  of  July,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  allied  army.  Th^s  attacked  in  flank  and  rear,  and  in  danger  of 
being  surrounded,  the  French,  after  a  smart  engagement,  retired  with  pre- 
cipitation towards  Stadtberg,  leaving  on  the  field  about  fifteen  hundred  men 
dead  or  dangerously  wounded.  About  an  equal  number  were  made  prisoners 
in  the  pursuit,  by  the  British  cavalry.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  very  incon- 
siderable.(3) 

(!)  Loi^.  G*utt$,  July  SS,  1780.  (9)  Ibid.  July  SD.  (3)  Ibid.  Aug.  9 
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By  this  adyantage*  which  ensuied.him  the  command  of  the  Weaer  and  the 
Dymel,  prince  Feminand  was  enabled  to  maintain  his  communication  with 
Westphalia,  and  to  prevent  the  French  from  penetrating  deeply  into  the 
electorate  of  Hanover.  But  in  order  to  obtain  tnese  importanjt  ends,  he  was 
under  the  necessity,  notwithstanding  his  success,  of  sacrificing  the  whole 
landgravate  of  Hesse.  The  enemy  even  reduced  Gottingen  and  Munden,  in 
the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  while  the  people  of  England  were 
celsbrating  with  bonfires  and  illuminations  the  victory  obtained  by  their 
arms,  which  was  inunediately  followed  by  all  the  apparent  consequences  of.  a 
defeaU 

Prince  Ferdinand,  however,  regardless  of  appearances,  continued  to  occupy 
Warburg,  for  more  than  a  month  after  the  battle;  and  the  due  de  Broglio, 
overawed  by  so  commanding  a  position,  attempted  nothing  farther  of  any 
consequence  during  the  campaign.  In  the  mean  thne,  the  hereditary  prince 
undertook  a  rambling  expedition  to  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  laid  siege  to  Wesel. 
But  he  was  defeated  near  the  convent  of  Campen,  on  the  16th  of  October,  by 
a  body  of  French  troops,  under  M.  de  Castries,  and  obliged  to  return  with  the 
loss  of  near  two  thousand  brave  men;  including  killed,  wounded,  prisoners, 
and  those  who  died  of  fatigue.<l)  Soon  after  this  severe  check,  both  armies 
went  into  winter-quarters ;  the  French  being  left  in  possession  of  Hesse^  and 
of  the  whole  country  eastward  of  the  Weser,  to  the  frontiers  of  the  electorate 
of  Hanover.  The  British  troops  were  cantoned  in  the  bishoprick  of  Pater- 
bom,  where  they  suffered  great  hardships  from  scarcity  of  forage,  and  pro- 
visions. Few  campaigns,  between  armies  so  numerous  and  well  appointed, 
have  been  more  barren  of  memorable  events. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  as  usual,  was  more  active  than  the  general  of  the 
allies ;  and  the  desperate  state  of  his  affaira  required  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions. He  began  the  campaign,  however,  on  a  defensive  plan.  Having 
passed  the  winter  in  Saxony,  he  took  possession  of  a  very  strong  camp, 
between  the  Elbe. and  the  Muldau,  in  the  month  of  April.  This  camp  he 
fortified  in  every  place  that  was  accessible,  and  mounted  the  works  with  twa 
hundred  and  fiftv  pieces  of  cannon.  By  these  means  he  was  enabled  to  main- 
tain his  ground  against  the  grand  Austrian  army,  under  mareschal  Daun, 
whose  whole  attention  he  engaged,  and  at  the  same  time  to  send  a  strong 
reinforcement  to  his  brother  Henry,  without  exposinff  himself  to  any  danger. 

Prince  Henry  had  assembled  an  army  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder^  where 
he  took  various  positions,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Russians,  and  to  protect 
Silesia  and  the  New  Marche  of  Brandenburg,  which  were  threatened  oy  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  the  enemy.  Fouquet,  another  Prussian  general,  had  e^ta- 
Diished  his  quartera  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glatz.  And  while  he  covered 
Silesia  on  that  side,  he  kept  up  a  communication  with  prince  Henry,  and  was 
BO  posted  as  to  send  to  or  receive  succours  from  him,  as  either  party  should 
hwpen  to  be  pressed. 

Military  science  could  not,  perhaps,  have  devised  a  more  comi:4ete  defen- 
sive system.  But  the  wisest  precautions  may  be  eluded  by  cunning,  or  dis- 
concerted by  enterprise.  General  Laudohn,  the  most  enterprising  of  all  the 
Austrian  commandera,  having  quitted  his  camp  in  Bohemia  (where  he  had 
passed  the  winter)  with  a  strong  but  light  and  disencumbered  army,  threat- 
ened alternately  Silissia  and  the  New  Marche  of  Brandenburg;  Breslaw, 
Berlin,  and  Schweidnitz.  At  length  he  seemed  tolix  upon  the  latter;  and 
general  Fouquet,  deceived  by  the  artful  feint,  marched  to  Schweidnitz  with 
the  main  body  of  his  troops,  and  left  Glat^  uncovered. 

No  sooner  did  Laudohn  perceive  that  this  stratagem  had  succeeded,  than 
he  made  use  of  another,  and  with  equal  success.  He  took  possession  of 
Landshut,  which  he  discovered  a  design  of  securing,  and  left  there  a  small 
body  of  troops.  Fouquet,  alarmed  at  so  unexpected  a  movement,  quitted 
Schweidnitz  with  precipitation,  and  drove  the  Austrians  from  Landshut  with 
great  ease.    Meanwhile,  Laudohn  had  made  himself  master  of  several  im* 


(1)  Loiut.  Oaa«2(#»  Oct.  28,  i760,etieq. 
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pmtaiil  pM868»  by  which  he  was,  in  tome  tneatore,  enabled  to  surround  the 
UtUe  anny  under  Fouquet.  The  Pruasian  general  did  every  thing  possible,  it 
■ttch  circumstances,  to  defend  himself  against  a  superior  enemy.  But  all  his 
efforts  were  ineffectual.  The  Austrians  attacked  his  intrenchments  witk 
irresistible  fury !  and  he  himself  having  received  two  mortal  wounds,  and 
four  thousand  of  his  troops  being  slain,  the  remams  of  his  army,  amounting 
to  seven  thousand  men,  threw  down  their  arms  on  the  field,  and  surrendered 
prisoners  of  war.  The  reduction' of  Glatz,  on  which  Laudohn  fell  like  a 
thnndecbolt,  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  decisive  victory.(l) 

The  king  of  Prussia's  defensive  plan  seemed  now*  to  be  entirely  ruined. 
One  of  his  three  armies  was  destroyed,  and  the  victorious  L^udoha  was  ready 
to  lay  siege  to  Bresiaw,  where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  Russians,  and 
enabled  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Silesia,  the  great  olject  of  the  ni^ar.  His 
Prussian  majesty  saw  the  danger,  and  while  the  fortitude  of  his  spirit  deter- 
mined him  to  meet  it  without  shrinking,  his  daring  genius  led  him  to  hope, 
that  the  most  important  advantages  might  be  drawn  from  the  very  bosom  of 
misfortune.  He  accordingly  ouitted  his  strong  camp  on  the  nontiers  of 
Saxony,  and  directed  his  march  towards  Sile^sia;  Maveachal  Daun  pursued 
the  same  route,  and  by  forced  marches  got  the  start  of  his  heroic  antagonist, 
who  was  more  dilatory  than  usual. 

The  Austrian  general  had  reached  Gorlitz,  and  was  poshing  on  to  Lauban, 
when  the  gallant  Frederick  received  the  agreeable  intelligence  of  his  rapid 
progress,  and,  by  one  of  the  boldest  acts  of  generalship  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  w^r,  wheeled  into  the  opposite  direction ;  repassed  the  Spree  near  Bautzen, 
and  threw  himself  unexpectedly  before  Dresden.  His  appearance  struck  the 
garrison  like  the  springing  of  a  mine.  But  Macjguire,  the  governor,  being 
an  officer  of  courage  and  experience,  not  only  refused  to  surrender  the  place, . 
but  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity;  and  as  it  had  been  strength- 
ened by  several  additional  fortifications,  since  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Austrians,  it  baffled  all  the  desperate  assaults  of  the  Prussians,  and  glo- 
riously held  out  against  every  mode  of  attack,  until  mareschal  Daun  returned 
from  Silesia,  and  obliged  the  king  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  which  deserved 
to  have  been  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant  success.  (3) 

Chagrined  at  his  disappointment,  the  Prussian  nwnarch  offered  battle  to 
Daun;  but  the  cautious  commander  prudently  declined  the  challenge,  and 
took  every  measure  to  render  an  attack  impracticable.  In  the  mean  time, 
general  Laudohn,  having  completed  his  preparations,  laid  siege  to  Bresiaw, 
and  attempted  to  intimidate  the  governor  and  the  inhabitants  into  an  imme- 
diate capitulation,  by  a  pompous  display  of  his  strength.  He  set  forth,  that 
his  forces  consisted  of  fifty  battalions  and  eighty  squadrons ;  that  the  Rus- 
sian army,  amounting  to  seventy-five  thousand  men,  was  within  three  days' 
march ;  that  it  was  in  vain  for  the  governor  to  expect  succour  from  the  kmg 
of  Prussia,  then  on  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe,  ana  still  more  vain  to  look  for 
relief  from  prince  Henry,  who  must  sink  beneath  the  sword  of  the  Russians, 
if  he  attempted  to  obstruct  their  progress.  And  he  declared  that  the  garrison 
must  expect  no  terms,  nor  the  mhabitants  any  favour,  if  they  attempted  to 
holdout. 

Finding  all  his  threats  ineffectual^  as  the  governors  reply  was  firm  and 
manly,  Laudohn  endeavom^d  to  put  them  in  execution.  He  tried  to  carry 
the  town  by  assault,  while  he  thundered  upon  it,  from  an  immense  artillery, 
a  shower  of  bombs  and  red-hot  bullets.  But  the  assault  failed ;  and  the  awful 
bombardment  affected  only  the  wretched  inhabitants,,  on  whom  it  feU  like  the 
vengeance  of  heaven.  At  length  an  army  was  seen,  and  tremulous  hope 
and  convulsive  fear  shook,'  by  turns,  the  hearts  of  the  distracted  citizens :— • 
but  it  was  not  an  army  of  Russians.    A  deliverer  appeared  in  the  peraon  of 

coomrad. 

rit  or  this  enlerpriae,  to  Mippon,  as  luis  b«en  insinuated,  that  the 

rch  Into  Slletla,  tIM  he  Ihand  that  Daan  had  Kot  the  start  oT  hin. 

Bot  if  such  bad  been  really  his  purpose,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he  would  have  permitted  Daun  to 
fain  upon  him  a  march  of  two  days;  as,  on  every  other  occasion,  he  exceeded  the  Auatriani  In  the  oelerity 
of  his  notloM.    And  bds  return  was  Infinitely  more  rapid  than  hit  advance. 

Mmd 


(1)  Fruadan  and  Austrian  RtUtimu 
(8)  It  will  detract  little  fh>m  the  merit 
king  of  Prussia  had  aa  hitention  to  march  Into 
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ff  whose  pecvliw  katmrn  H  was,  witfi  a  hMppy  coaUmatktto  Ida 

"  deaMrr.    He  ' 


Diofe  fiequeDtly  to  aave  than  to  deaMy.  He  had 
marched  one  Kimdied  and  twenty  niDes  in  five  dajv,  with  all  hia  aitiUery  and 
bamige.    The  Aoatrians  abandoned  the  aaese  on  hia  approach.(l) 

But  the  rapid  march  of  prince  Hfniy,  and  the  reliei  of  Brealaw,  aeemed 
only  to  retard  for  a  moment  the  final  rain  of  the  kinr  of  Prnaaia'a  affairs. 
Laudohn,  lately  vietorioos,  and  still  formidable,  though  cMiged  to  retire  before 
the  royal  brotbert  kept  Schweidnitx  and  Neiaa  under  Uockade,  and  anziooaly 
waited  the  aniral  of  the  RuBsians;  when  he  hoped,  not  only  to  receive  the 
submission  of  those  two  placea,  but  to  return  to  the  siege  of  the  capitalt  and 
coroidete  at  one  blow  the  conquest  of  Silesia. 

Tne  main  body  of  the  Russian  army,  under  count  Caernichew,  had  actu- 
ally reached  the  frontiere  of  that  province,  and  wanted  only  a  few  dayiT 
luobstructed  march  to  fonn  the  mudi-feared  and  desired  jimction.  Another 
body  of  Russians  Ittd  entered  PomeraniSy  where  the  Pnissian  forces  did  not 
eiceed  five  thousand  horse  and  foot,  and  threatened  to  invest  Ckilbergt  while 
the  Swedes  resumed  tbeix  operations  in  the  same  country,  with  an  army  of 
twenty  thonaand  men. 

A  pian  of  mere  defence,  in  such  circmnstances,  meat  have  proved  alto- 
^ther  ineffectual.  Silesia  was  in  danger  of  being  instantly  subdued,  by  the 
junction  of  the  Austriana  and  Russians.  Hie  king  of  Prussia,  therefore, 
marehed  thither  without  delay ;  and  left  mareschal  Daun,  who  had  the  sUrt 
of  him  at  setting  out,  considemUy  behind.  He  passed  five  rivers,  the  EUbe, 
the  Spree,  the  Neiss,  the  Quiess,  and  the  Bober,  with  a  numerous  army, 
clogged  with  its  heavy  artillery,  and  above  two  thousand  wagidns;  and  while 
one  body  of  forees  hung  on  his  flai±,  another  in  his  rear,  and  a  third  pmented 
itself  in  front,  he  traversed  a  tract  of  country  near  two  hundred  miles  in 
extent,  mider  all  those  perils  and  dilBcnltiea,  with  a  celerity  that  would  have 
rendered  memorable  the  mareh  of  a  detachment  of  light  troops.  But  he  was 
not  able,  with  aU  his  activity,  to  bring  Laud<^m  to  action,  before  that  general 
was  joined  by  the  Austrian  annies  under  Daun  and  Lascy.  And  by  the  forces 
of  these  three  generals,  which  occupied  an  immense  extent  of  ground,  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  in  his  camp  at  Lignitz.  In  vain  did  he 
attempt,  by  various  movements,  to  divide  the  enemy's  strength,  to  tum  their 
flanks,  or  attack  them  under  any  other  disadvantage:  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  skill  of  the  Austrian  generals  rendered  abortive  all  the  sug* 
gestions  of  ingenuity. 

While  thus  circumstanced,  his  Prussian  majesty  received  intelligence  that 
the  Russian  armv  under  count  Czemichew  was  ready  to  pass  the  Oder  at 
Auras.  As  the  least  of  two  dangers,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  Austrians 
before  the  arrival  of  a  new  enemy.  Mtanwhiie,  mareschal  Daon,  having 
reconnoitred  the  kmg's  situation  at  Lignitz,  had  fonned  a  deaign  of  attacking 
him  by  surprise,  in  the  night,  with  the  united  strength  of  the  three  Austrian 
annies.    And  he  had  communicated  his  design  to  the  two  other  generals. 

Of  this  desi^,  it  is  probable,  the  Prussian  monarch  was  not  ignorant ;  as 
on  the  same  night  that  it  was  to  have  taken  effect,  he  quitted  his  camp,  with 
the  utmost  privacy,  and  occupied  an  advantageous  post  on  the  heights  of 
Psafiendorfi;  by  which  general  Landohn  was  to  advance.  Daun,  with  no  less 
precaution,  made  his  approaches  towards  the  Prussian  camp;  bnt,  to  his  asto- 
nishment, on  his  arrival,  he  found  no  enemy  there.  When  day  l»oke,  however, 
he  could  perceive  at  a  distance  the  rising  of  a  thick  smoke,  which  left  him 
little  room  to  doubt  in  what  business  the  king  was  engaged,  or  for  what  pur* 
pose  he  had  quitted  his  station. 

As  Laudohn  was  eagerly  pressing  on  to  Lignitz,  and  feeding  his  heart  with 
splendid  hopes  of  the  glory  which  he  should  acquire,  by  his  distinguished 
•hare  in  the  action  that  was  to  determine  the  fkte  of  the  illustrious  Frederick, 
he  was  furiously  attacked  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  the  Prussiim 
army,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle;  and  obliged  to  retire,  after  an  obstinate 


(1)  Ixtnd.  Gmutte,  Bcpl.  9,  ITM. 
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diiimtey  witk  the  loss  of  eight  thoasand  mea.  Nor  could  maresehal  Dauo 
poesibty  come  to  his  assistance.  Hiis  Prussian  iQiyesty»  who  exposed  his 
own  person  in  a  remarkable  maniier  in  order  to  animate  his  troops,  was 
unguarded  in  nothing  else.  He  had  secured  his  rear  so  eflfectoaliy  with  a 
strong  body  of  reserve,  and  by  a  niuoerous  artillery,  Judiciously  planted  on 
the  heights  of  Psaffendorff,  as  to  render  an  attack  altogether  impracticable. 
Daun  meretore  foiind  himself  under  the  necessity  of,  remaining  inactive,  and 
of  waitings  in  anxious  suspense,  the  issue  of  the  momentous  combaf-  It 
Vf2m  finally  decided  bysix  o'clock,  when  the  Austrians  gave  way  on  all  sides, 
and  were  pursued  as  far  as  the  Katsbach,  a  riyer  that  falls  into  the  Oder  a 
little  below  Lignitz.  The  king  did  not  choose  to  push  his  -adirantiige  farther, 
lest  he  should  afford  the  wily  and  watchful  Daun  an  opportunity  of  tlisjoining 
his^army.(l) 

By-tms  victory,  the  Prussian  moiiaxch  not  only  rescued  himself  from  the 
uiost  imminent  danger,  but  prevented  the  long-dreaded  junction  of  the  Rus:- 
lian  and  Austrian  armies  in  Silesia :  for  count  Czemichew  was  so  much 
intimidated  at  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians,  that  he  immediately  repassed  the 
Oder.  H&ving  Joined  his  brother  Henry  at  Neumarke^and  opened  a  oommu* 
nication  with  Preslaw,  the  king  therefore  marched  agaipst  maresehal  Daun« 
who  had  formed  the  blockade  w  Schweidnitz;  routed  a  body  of  the  enemy 
under  general  Beck,  and  obliged  the  grand  Austrian  army,  under  Daun,  to 
forego  its  purpose,  and  take  refuge  in  the  momitains  of  Landshut. 

Whar  time  nis  Prussian  majesty  was  midcing  these  heroic  efforts  in  Silesia, 
the  reputation  of  his  arms  was  admirably  suf^rted  in  Saxony  by  general 
Hnlsen,  to  whom  hehad  committed  the  command  of  his  troops  in  that  country, 
and  who  ^ned  several  advantages  over  the  army  of  th^  empire.  But  the 
state. of  his  affairs  in  other  ouarters  was  very  different.  The  Russians,  after 
they  repassed  the  Oder,  pushed  a  strong  detachment  into  Brandenburg;  and 
count  Czeniichew,  the  Russian  commander,  beine  there  joined  by  a  large 
body  of  Austrians  under  general  Lascy,  the.  united  army  made  itself  mas^r 
of  Berlin. (9)  Nor  was  this  mortifying  blow  the  only  stroke  of  ill-fortune 
Uiat  fell  upon  the  gallant  Frederick. 

The  Russians  and  Austrians,  having  levied  a  contribution  upon  the  inha* 
bitants  of  Berlin,  destroyed  the  magazines,  arsenals,  and  foundries,  and 
pillaged  the  royal  palaces,  retired  by  different  routes,  on  hearing  that  the  king 
was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  his  capital.  The  city  suffered  considerably, 
especially  in  its  ornaments;  the  adjacent  country  was  rava^ed^and  his  Prus- 
sian mtyesty  sustained  a  prodigious  loss  in  valuable  furniture  and  military 
stores.  But  these  were  not  the  worst  consequences  that  attended  the  inva- 
sion of  Brandenburg,  and  the  taking  the  seat  of  government,  of  arts,  and  of 
elegance. 

Wheu  Berlin  was  first  threatened,  general  Hulsen  left  Saxony,  and  at- 
tempted to  oppose  the  enemy.  He  found  himself  unequal  to  the  generous 
purpose,  yet  continued  to  hover  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  seize  any 
advantage  that  'might  offer.  In  the  mean  time,  the  prince  of  Deuxponts, 
meeting  with  no  interruption,  made  rapid  progress  m  Saxony.  Leipsic, 
Torgau,  and  Wittemberg  successively  surrendered  to  the  imperialists.  And 
while  the  illustrious  Frederick  was  thus  losing  his  footing  in  Saxony,  which 
had  been  hitiierto  the  great  support  of  his  armies,  a  detachment  from  the 
French  army  in  Westphalia  laid  Halberstadt  under  contribution.  One  part 
of  Pomerama  was  ravaged  by  the  Swedes,  and  another  by  the  Russians,  who 
had  invested  Colberg  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  situation  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  again  seemed  desperate.  All  his  motions,  in  his  march  towards 
Brandenburg,  were  watched  by  Daun,  whose  army  had  been  reinforced ;  and 
Laudohn,  in  his  absence,  had  laid  siege  to  the  strong  and  important  fortress 
of  Cosel  in  Silesia,  and  threatened  the  whole  province  with  subjection. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  the  warlike  monarch,  who  was  still  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  army,  to  call  up  once  more  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  and 

(I)  Pnmtaii  and  Aintrlan  Jiuountt,  In  London  and  foreign  OautU$,  oonpafed. 
CD  Loud.  OMfCeciOst  98,1160. 
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attempt  by  some  bold  exertion  to  extricate  himself  from  all  his  diffioidties. 
He  had  determined  to  make  such  an  exertion.  And  no  sooner  did  he  leant 
that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  Berlin,  and  eTaouated  Brandenburg,  than  he 
passed  the  Elbe,  and  rushed  into  Saxony.  Mareschal  Daun  followed  himt 
with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  m&a^  and  encamped  in  the  neigfabouifaood 
of  Torgau ;  his  rieht  wid^  extending  to  the  Elbe,  by  which  it  .was  covered, 
and  his  centre  and  left  bemg  secured  by  ponds,  hiUs,  and  woods.    A  stroneer 

Position  than  that  seized  upon  by  the  Austrian  geneFsl  could  not  possibly 
ave  been  chosen  by  a  small  army,  as  a  security  against  one  of  the  greatest 
force.  Yet  did  his  Prussian  majesty,  encompassed  by  dangers,  resolve  to 
attack,  with  only  fifty  thousand  men,  that  able  and  experienced  commander 
in  his  seemingly  impregnable  camp,  as  he  could  not  hope  to  draw  him  from 
it,  and  winter  was  fast  approaching. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  most  daring  that  could  be  dictated 
by  despair,  the  king  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies,  and  made  all  his  dis* 
positions  with  as  much  coolness  and  caution  as  if  it  had  been  the  result  of 
the  ipost  guarded  prudence.  General  Hulsen,  with  one  body,  was  directed 
to  t^e  post  in  a  wood  on  the  left  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  had  orders  not 
to  move  until  he  found  the  other  divisions  of  the  Prussian  army  were  en« 
gaged.  General  Zeithen  was  instructed  to  charge  on  the  enemy's  right :  and 
ue  grand  attack  in^  front  was  to  be  conducted,  by  his  Prussian  majesty  in 

Serson.  These  dispositions  being  made,  the  king  informed  his  officers,  that 
e  was  determined  to  conquer  or  die.  They  unanimously  answered,  they 
would  die  or  conquer  with  mm. 

Pleased  with  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  convinced  that  they  would  not 
disappoint  his  hopes,  the  intrepid  monarch,  having  made  his  approaches  in 
the  morning,  began  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  camp  about  two  in  the  after- 
noon. He  was  received  with  the  (ite  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  dis- 
posed along  the  front  of  the  Austrian  line.  The  Prussian  infantry,  which 
were  first  presented,  persevered  in  their  efforts  with  uncommon  resolution. 
But  they  were  at  length  broken,  and  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  after  they 
had  been  three  times  led  on  to  the  charge,  and  as  often  obliged  to  give  grouno. 
The  king  ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance.  They  broke  the  Austrian  infantry 
by  their  impetuous  shock,  but  were  soon*forced  to  retire  by  the  pressure  of 
fresh  battalions,  which  poured  in  on  every  side.  And  victory  seemed  ready 
to  declare  for  the  Austrians,  when  general  Zeithen,  with  the  Prussian  left 
wing,  fell  upon  the  encm v's  rear ;  and  mareschal  Daun,  having  received  a 
dangerous  wound  in  the  thi|h,  was  carried  off  the  field. 

Encouraged  by  the  confusion  occasioned  by  these  fortunate  circumstances, 
the  Prussian  infantry  returned  once  more  to  the  charge.  The  cavalrv, 
following  their  example,  threw  several  bodies  of  Austrians  into  irreparable 
disorder ;  and  if  the  darkness  of  night  had  not  prevented  the  possibdity  of 
pursuit,  and  enabled  the  routed  army  to  escape  over  the  Elbe,  the  victory 
would  have  been  complete,  and  the  carnage  immense.  As  matters  termi- 
nated, the  loss  of  lives,  in  the  battle  of  Torgau,  was  very  considerable.  About 
ten  thousand  men  were  killed  or  wounded  on  each  side.  And  the  Prussians 
took  near  eight  thousand  prisoners,  among  whom  were  four  generals,  and  two 
hundred  inferior  officers.(l) 

Of  all  the  king  of  Prussia's  victories,  this  was,  perhaps,  the  most  glorious, 
as  it  certainly  was  the  most  importafit.  His  troops,  though  very  different 
from  those  invincible  battalions,  now  no  more,  which  he  had  formerly  led 
into  Bohemia,  and  which  conquered  at  Lowositz,  Prague,  Lissa,  and  Rosbach, 
animated  by  his  presence  and  example,  behaved  with  a  firmness  worthy  of  the 
most  hard3r  veterans.  In  no  battle  did  he  ever  expose  his  own  person  so  much ; 
yet,  as  if  invulnerable,  a  bullet  only  grazed  gently  upon  his  breast.  His 
courage  and  conduct  were  alike  conspicuous.  The  Austrians  pretended  to 
dispute  with  him  the  honour  of  the  action :  but  its  consequences  sufficiently 
proved  where  the  advantage  lay. 

(1)  PruMian  and  AuatrUn  Gautteg 
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His  Prussian  majesty  immecUatelv entered  Torpai;  he  recovered  all  Saxony^ 
except  Dresden  (in  the  neighbournood  of  which  Daun  disposed  his  army), 
before  the  close  of  the  campaign;  and  he  pat  his  troops  into  winter-quarters 
in  that  electorate,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  canton  them  in  his  own  wasted 
dominions.  He  attained  the  object  for  which  he  fought,  aj^id  at  tiie  same^ 
time  added  new  lustre  to  his  arms.  The  shock  of  victory  seemed  to  be  fel^^ 
in  every  hostile  quarter.  Laudohn  abruptly  raised  the  blockade  of  Casel, 
and  evacuated  Silesia.  The  Russians  abandoned  the  siege  of  Colbert  in 
Eastern  Pomerania,  and  retired  into  Poland ;  while  the  Swedes,  defeated  by 
the  Prussians  in  Western  Pomerania,  were  forced  to  take  refuge  under  the 
cannon  of  Stralsund.(l) 

During  these  important  transactions  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  events  <Sf 
still  greater  moment  took  pliice  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  While  the 
allies  of  Great  Britain,  though  supported  by  her  money  and  troops-,  with  diffi* 
cuHy  maintained  their  ground  in  Germany,  which  alone  seemed  to  engage 
her  attention,  her  own  arms,  under  the  direction  of  British  oflScers,  weit 
crowned  with  signal  success  in  North  America  and  the  East  Indies 

The  taking  of  Quebec,  it  had  been  ^erally  supposed,  would  be  followed 
by  the  final  submission  of  Canada,  without  any  farther  struggle.  But  this 
was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  dangerous  mistake.  Although  the  possession  oi 
that  city  was  necessary  to  the  conquest  of  the^  province,  much  yet  remained 
to  be  done  before  it  cbuld  be  subjected  to  Great  Britain. 

The  main  body  of  the  French  army,  which  had  retired,  alter  the  battle  of 
Quebec,  to  Montreal,  and  still  consisted  of  ten  battalions  of  regulars,  was 
there  reinforced  with  six  thousand  Canadian  militia,  and  a  party  of  Indians. 
With  these  forces,. M.  de  Levi,  t;^o  had  succeeded'the  marquis  de  Montcalm 
in  the  chief  command,  proposed  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  capital  early 
in  the  spring.  In  that  resolution  he  was  encouraged  faiy  an  oversight  of  the 
English  admirals,  who  had  not  made  sufficient  provision  against  his  attain- 
ing a  superiority  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  No  vessels  of  any  force  had 
been  left  at  Quebec,  on  a  supposition  that  they  could  not  be  useful  in  winter. 

The  French  general  had  even  thoughts  of  attempting  the  recovery  of  the 
place  during  the  rigour  of  that  season ;  although  a  British  garrison  of  ^re 
thousand  men  had  been  left  in  it  under  the  command  of  general  Murray. 
IBut  on  reconnoitring,  he  found  the  outposts  so  well  secured,  and  the 
governor  so  vigilant  and  active,  that  he  delayed  the  enterprise  until  the 
monih  of  April.  Then  his  artillery,  provisions,  ammunition,  and  heavy  bag^ 
gages  fell  down  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Montreal,  under  the  convoy  of  six 
stout  frigates.  This  squadron  secured  to  him  the  undisputed  command  of 
the  river;  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  execution  of  his 
whole  design.  And  after  a  march  of  ten  days,  he  arrived  with  his  army  at 
Point  au  Tremble,  within  a  few  miles  of  Quebec. 

Meanwhile,  general  Murray  had  omitted  no  step  that  could  be  taken  by  an 
able  and  experienced  officer  for  maintaining  the  important  conquest  commit- 
ted  to  his  care.  But  the  garrison  had  suffered  so  much  fh>m  excessive  cold 
in  the  winter,  and  by  the  want  of  vegetables  and  fresh  provisions,  that  he 
had  not  above  three  thousand  men  fit  for  service,  when  ne  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  approach  of  the  French  army.  With  this  small  but  gallant 
body,  accustomed  to  conquer,  he  intrepidly  resolved  to  meet  the  enemy  in 
the  field,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tedious  hardships  and  the  dangers  of  a  siege, 
in  an  extensive  town,  with  a  sickly  garrison,  and  all  the  inhabitants  secretly 
hostile  to  him.  He  accordingly  marched  out  on  the  S8th  of  April  to  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  and  attacked  M.  de  Levi  with  great  impetuosity,  near 
Sillery.  But  being  out-flanked,  and  ready  to  be  surrounded  by  superior  num-- 
bers,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  after  an  obstinate  dispute,  with  the  Iom  of 
one  thousand  men.  (3) 

The  French  lost  about  twQ  thousand  men  m  this  action,  without  deriving 

<1)  Praaiaii  and  Auftrian  Gauttet  compared. 

(S)  iMitr  tnm  leoeral  Morn^,  ia  llw  Load.  Ocz«ttc,  June  S7, 1700.    Kiioi*f  C^mfmigni,  toL  tt* 
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any  poflitiT^  adtmiage  fiom  it ;  for  general  Muxnjf  instead  of  bung'  dtaiii- 
ritea  by  his  defeUt,  aeemdd  onlv  to  be  roused  to  more  strenoous  effiorta.  lb 
same  bold  nirit,  which  had  led  .him  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  field 
with  a  handnd  of  brere  meut  in  hopes  of  obliging  them  to  relinquish  their 
.  enterinrise,  now  animated  him  in  the  defence  of  Quebec  with  a  feeble  gar- 
rison, since  defence  was  become  necessary.  Nor  did  the  French. general 
lose  a  moment  in  improving  his  victory.  He  opened  trenches  before  tiie 
town  on  the  very  evening  of  the  battle ;  bat  it  was  the  eleventh  of  May 
.  before  he  could  bnnffaDybattehes  to  bear  on  the  fortifications.  By  that  time 
general  Munlay  ban  completed  some  outworks,  and  planted  a  numerous 
artillery  on  the  ramparts ;  so  that  the  French  batteries  were  in  a  manner 
silenced  by  the  superior -fire  of  the  garrison*  And  the  place  was  soon 
relieved,  by  the  fortunate  arrivd  of  the  English  fleet,  under  lord  Cdlvil  and 
commodore  Swanton.^!) 

M.  de  Levi  immediately  raised  the  siege,  and  retured  with  the  utmost 
precipitation  towards  Montreal ;  where  the  marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  had  fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  was  resolved  to  make  a 
last  stand.  For  tlUs  purpose  he  called  in  all  his  detachments,  and  collected 
around  him  the  whole  force  of  the  col<my. 

In  the  mean  time,  general  Amherst  was  diligently  emjdoyed  hi  taking 
measures  for  the  utter  subversion  of  the  French  power  in  that  part  of  the 
New  World.  He  conveyed  instructions  to  ffeneral  Murray,  directing  him 
to  advance^  by  water,  to  Montreal,  with  all  &e  troops  that  could  be  spared 
from  the  gamson  of  Quebec  And  colonel  Haviland,  by  like  orders,  aailed 
with  a  detachment  from  Crown  Point,  and  took  possession  of  isle  Auz  Noix, 
which  he  found  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and  thence  proceeded  directly  for 
Montreal  i  while  the  oommander-in-ehief,  with  his  own  division,  consisting 
of  about  ten  thousand  regulars  and  provincials,  left  the  frontiers  of  New- York, 
and  advanced  to  Oswego.  There  ne  was  joined  by  a  thousand  Indians  of  the 
Six  Nations,  under  sir  William  Johnson. 

Amherst  embarked  on  lake  Ontario  with  his  whole  army;  and  after 
taking  the  fort  of  Isle  Royale,  which  in  a  manner  commands  the  source  of 
the  nver  St.  Lawrence,  he  arrived  by  a  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage  at 
Montreal,  on  the  same  day  that  general  Murray  landed  near  that  place  from 
Quebec.  The  two  generals  met  with  no  opposition  in  disembarking  their 
troops ;  and  by  a  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances,  colonel  Haviland, 
with  the  detachment  under  his  command,  arrived  next  day. 

The  junction  of  these  ihree  bodies,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  British 
forces  in  North  America,  and  the  masterly  dispositions  made  by  the  com- 
manders, convinced  Vaudreuil  that  all  resistance  would  be  Ineffectual.  He 
therefore  demanded  a  capitulation,  which  was  granted  on  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember, and  on  terms  more  favourable  than  he  had  reason  to  expect  in  sbch 
circumstances.  Montreal,  Detroit,  Michilimackinac,  and  every  other  place 
possessed  by  the  French  within  the  government  of  Canada,  was  surrenaered 
to  his  Britannic  majesty.  But  it  was  stipulated  that  the  troops  should  be 
transported  to  Old  France ;  and  the  Canadians  were  secured  in  their  pro 
pertv,  and  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.(3) 

This  was  an  important  conquest,  and  seemed  to  complete  the  great  olqect 
of  the  war,  the  humiliation  of  the  French  in  North  America.  But  while  the 
arms  of  Great  Britain  were  carrying  terror  before  them  in  Canada,  ihe 
French  emissaries,  from  the  province  of  Louisiana,  had  exercised  their  arts 
of  insinuation  so  successfully  among  the  neighbouring  Indians,  that  the 
Cherokees,  a  powerful  tribe,  had  commenced  hostilities,  towards  the  close  of 
last  pamjpaign,  against  the  more  southern  English  colonies;  plundering, 
massacremg,  and  scalping  the  inhabitants  of  the  back  settlements.  Mr.  Lit- 
tleton, governor  of  South  Carolina,  repressed  their  ravages,  and  obliged  them 
to  sue  for  peace.    They  engaged  to  renounce  the  French  interest— but  re- 

(I)  Letter  fhmi  gvnenl  Marrmy,  In  Uie  Lon4.  OaxtUe^  Jnne  97, 1700.    Knoi'i  Campaignsj  vol.  U. 
(9)  Leturs  ftoi»  goMral  Amherat  and  genaral  Marny,  in  Land,  Gttfttc,  Oct,  17(90l    Kdml**  Qui 
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WBimtd  tin  w«r.  Oolaoel  MonCgoineryt  'vUli  a  regiment  of  Highlanders,  a 
partj;  of  greiiadien»  and  a  body  of  provincial  troops,  made  war  upon  them 
aften  Iheur  own  manner,  and  aeteiely.  chastised  tnem  for  their  breach  of 
Hutfa.  But  the  eoDsmnmation  of  rengeance  was  reserved  for  colonel  Grant, 
who  desolated  the  whole  country  of  the  Oherokees,  destroyed  fifteen  of  their 
towns,  add  laid  them  under  the  necessity  of  making  the  most  humble  sub- 
miitoions.  Tliey  accordingly  supplicated  and  obtained  ibd  renewal  of  their 
treaties  wHh  Eng^d,  at  Ohailestown,  in  1761,  with  all  the  marks  of  a  peni- 
tent spirit  and  pacific  dispositioa;  while  the  other  sava^  tribes,  overawed 
by  the  fear  of  a  similar  visitation,  seemed  alike  quietly  disposed.  The  town 
of  New-Oileans,  and  a  few  plantations  higher  on  the  Mississippi,  alone  re- 
mained to  France  of  all  her  settlements  in  North  Americl^^— ana  these  were 
too  distant  and  feeble  to  molest  the  English  colonies. 

Nor  was  the  soccesa  of  the  British  arms  less  decisive  in  the  East  Indies. 
Encouraged  by  the  taking  of  Wandiwash,  and  his  victory  over  Lally,  colo- 
nel Coote  resolved  to  invest  Pondicfaerry,  the  only  settlement  of  any  conse- 
quence remaining  to  the  French  on  the  coast  of  Coromaiidel.  But  as  tiie 
place  was  too  stronj^,  and  the  garrison  too  numerous  to  permit  him  to  indulge 
a  hope^of  earryinff  it  by  assault,  or  even  by  regular  approaches,  with  any 
force  that  he  could  assemble,  he  blocked  it  up  closely  by  land  and  sea,  and- 
reduced  both  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants  to  the  greatest  distress  for  want 
of  provisions. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  and  when  the  blockade,  which  was  formed  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  had  been  continuad  for  manvmonths,  the  f^nch  were 
suddenly  fiattered  with  a  prospect  of  relief.  TbcEnglish  fleet,  under  admi- 
ral Stevens,  was  driven  off  tluB  eoast  by  a  violent  storm,  and  four  ships  of 
the  line  were  lost*  But  such  was  the  vigour  of  the  oflicers  and  seamen,  that 
before  any  supplies  eould  be  thrown  inio  Pondicherrry,  it  was  again  Upeked 
up  by  a  stoui  squadron.  The  Uockade,  by  land,  had  already  been  changed 
into  a  regular  siege,  which  was  new  carried  on  with  redoubled  vigour.  K 
breach  was  made  in  the  ramparts,  and  the  inhabitants  ofibred  to  capitulate; 
hot  as  the  governor  paid  no  attention  to  their  interests,  the  proposal  was 
disregarded.(l) 

Latty,  who  was  at  all  times  a  man  of  violent  and  turbulent  passions, 
appears  to  have  been  disordered  in  his  understanding  after  his  unsuccessftil 
attempt  on  Itadras.  Greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  the  French  afiairs 
in  India,  and  with  the  conduct  of  the  troops  under  bis  command,  he  thus 
expressed  himself  in  the  agitations  of  his  disappointment  :—*' Hell  has 
spewed  me  into  this  country  of  wickedness ;  and  I  wait,  like  Jonah,  for  the 
whale  to  receive  me  in  its  belly."  By  his  haughty  and  contemptuous 
behaviour,  and  the  tynnnioal  exercise  of  his  authority,  under  pretence  of 
reforming  abuses,  he  bad  early  rendered  himself  equally  odious  to  the  governor 
and  council  of  Pondichevry,  and  to  the  oflkers  of  toe  army,  and  merefore 
found  his  situation  extreme  disaoeeable  during  the  siege.  '*  I  would  rather 
go  to  command  the  Oafires,^*  said  he,  ^than  remain  in  this  Sodom,  which 
must  sooner  or  later  be  destroyed  by  the  English  fire,  in  dejfault  of  that  (lom 
heaven !"    He  made,  however,  a  gallant  defence. 

The  place  being  rendered  utterly  untenable,  was  surrendered  to  colonel 
Coote,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1761.  The  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of 
war,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  military  stores,  with  a  rich  booty,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.(3) 

In  consequence  ot  the  taking  of  Pondicherry,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
small  settlement  of  Mahie,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  (by  which  it  was  imme- 
diately followed),  the  French  power  in  the  East  was  utterly  subverted ;  and 
the  English  became  in  a  manner  masters  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  vast 
peninsula  of  India,  from  the  point  of  the  Camatic  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus 
and  Ganges,  besides  the  amiost  exclusive  trade  of  the  rich  and  extensive 

(l)XjttirftoMebloiielOMl»,teliflad.O«sett«kJa^90,17eL  C^  IbM. 
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proTineet  of  Beniral,  Bahar.  and  Orixa,  which  in  some  meaaitfe  owned  their 
aominion. 

This  wonderful  acquisition  of  trade  and  territory,  added  to  the  conquest 
of  Canada  and  the  possession  of  Senegal,  opened  to  the  snljects  of  Great 
Britain  immense  prospecis  of  commercial  adrantage,  as  well  as  of  future 
empire ;  of  uniting  the  wealth  of  the  southern  to  that  of  the  northern  regions 
of  the  earth;  the  spices  and  fine  fabrics  of  AaiA,  with  the  gums  and  gold-  ' 
dust  of  Africa^  to  the  tar,  turpentine,  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  beaver  of 
North  America.  Yet  were  the  people  of  England  dissatisfied.  They  com- 
plained of  the  shameful  inactivity  of  the  navy,  that  nothing  had  lately  been 
done  by  sea.  And  they  affirmed,  that  the  fln^  conquest  of  Canada,  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  success  of  last  campaign ;  that  a  powerful  arma- 
ment, which  had  been  detained  at  Portsmouth  during  the  whole  summer, 
with  a  view  of  makinff  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Hanoverian  arn^y,  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  have  reduced,  in  the  present  distressed  circumstances 
of  the  inhabitanto,  not  only  Martinico,  but  aU  the  remaining  French  islands 
in  the  West  Indies;  of  more  real  value  to  a  naval  and  commercial  people 
than  pne-hidf  of  the  German  empire.  The  dispute  concerning  the  German 
war  was  renewed,  and  the  folly  of  pursuing  it  exposed,  with  all  the  force  of 
reasoning,  and  all  the  keenness  of  satire. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disputes,  to  which  he  was  Car  from  being  inattentivet 
George  II.  died,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thir^-fourth 
of  his  reififn.  He  was  suddenly  taken  iU  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  and 
expired  ahnost  instantly.  His  character  is  by  no  means  complicated.  Vio- 
lent in  hie  temper,  but  humane  and  candid  in  his  disposition,  he  conciliated 
the  aifectidn,  if  he  failed  to  command  the  respect,  of^  those  who  were  most 
about  his  person.  If  his  understanding  was  not  very  cnpacious,  his  Judg- 
ment was  sound ;  and  if  he  had  little  of  the  munificence  or  a  great  monarcn, 
he  possessed  in  perfection  the  economy  of  a  prudent  prince.  Nor  did  that 
economy,  though  periiaps  too  minute  for  his  exalted  station,  remarkably 
impair  the  splendour  of  his  rojral  dignity,  until  age  rendered  state  incon- 
venient to  him.  His  fond  attachment  to  German  politics  made  the  eariy 
part  of  his  reign  unpopular.  But  the  bold  spirit  with  which  he  resented  the 
msults  offered  to  his  crown ;  the  readiness  with  which  he  changed  his  minis- 
ters, in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  people ;  and  the  brilliant  con- 
quests With  which  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  were  adorned,  have  endeared 
his  memory  to  the  English  nation. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  was  succeeded,  in  his  regal  and  electoral 
dominions,  oy  his  grandson,  George  III.,  a.  young  prince  of  an  amiable  dis- 
position, and  of  the  most  unblemished  manners.  His  first  speech  to  his  par* 
liament  excited  the  highest  hopes  of  a  patriotic  reign.  ^  Bom  and  educated 
in  this  country,  I  glory,*'  said  he,  '*in  the  name  of  a  Brtton  T— But  before 
we  enter  upon  the  history  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  pause,  and  contemplate  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  death  of 
George  II. 


LETTER  XXXV. 

State  of  Europe,  and  the  Progren  qf^  Warm  aU  Quarten  tfihe  Globe, 
carried  fbraiard,  from  the  Accession  of  George  HI.  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in 
1763. 

Gborob  IIIo  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  aibiter  of  peace  and 
war,  as  he  was  beyond  dispute  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe.  Sup- 
plies, indeed,  large  beyond  all  political  calculation  of  what  they  could  possi- 
bly raise,  had  already  been  granted  by  his  subjects ;  yet  were  they  still  able 
and  willing  to  raise  mOre,  in  order  to  complete  the  humiliation  of  his  and 
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their  enemieft.  It  was  howeTer  tioped  by  the  bocly  of  the  people^  that  a 
'^hanse  of  politics  would  take  place ;  that  the  young  king,  from  hia  known 
and  peclared  attachment  to  his  native  country,  womd  no  longer  Buffer  the 
public  teeaeure  to  be  squandered  in  pensions  to  foreign  princes,  under  the ' 
name  of.  subsidies,  to  enable  them  to. fight  their  own  battles,  nor  the  blood 
of  the  British  soldiery  spilled  to  water  the  forests  and  fertilize  the  plains  of 
Germany.  But  how  much  soever  the  youthful,  sovereign  might  disapprove 
of  the  continental  system,  be  could  not  immediately  adopt  new  measures, 
without  inflictittg  a  direct  censure  upon  the  conduct  of  his  venerable  prede- 
cesser.  Nor  could  he  abruptly  desert  his  German  confederates,  after  the 
important  steps  that  had  been  taken  in  conjunction  with  them,  without  im- 
pauriug  the  lustre  of  the  British  crown,  and  brin^finff  into  question  the  faith 
of  the  nation.  He  therefore  declared  in  councd,  uiat  as  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  midst  of  an  expensive  but  just  and  necesiary  war^he  would 
endeavour  to  proucvU  that  war  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  bring  about  an 
honourable  and  lasting  peace,  in  concert  with  his  aUtes. 

This  declaration  qmeted  the  throbbing  hearts  of  those  allies ;  and  the 
liberal  supplies  granted  bjr  the  British  parliament,  fdr  supporting  the  war 
during  the  ensuing  campaisn  (which  amounted  nearly  to  the  immenise  sum 
of  twenty  millions  sterlmg),  astonished  all  Europe,  and  made  the  courts  of 
Yienna  and  Versailles  sensible  of  the  necessity  or  proposing  terms  of  peace. 
The  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  much  wasted ;  the  king  of 
Prussia  was  in  a  better  situation  than  at  the  opening  of  the  former  cam- 
paign ;  the  army  under  prince  Ferdinand  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  men, 
every  way  well  appointed ;  the  Russians  and  Swedes  seemed  tired  of  a  war 
in  which  they  had  acquired  neither  honour  nor  advantage ;  the  elector  of 
Saxony  was  still  in  as  distressed  circumstances  as  ever/ and  his  Polish  sub- 
jects obstinately  refused  to  interpose  in  his  behalf.  France  declared  her 
inability  to  discharge  her  pecunianr  engagements  to  her  allies.  Her  finances 
were  low ;  her  navy  was  ruined ;  her  affairs  in  America  and  the  East  Indies 
were  irretrievable ;  and  her  West  India  islands,  she  was  sensible,  must  sur- 
render to  the  first  English  armament  that  should  appear  upon  their  coasts. 
A  congress  was  accordmgly  summoned  to  meet  at  Augsburg,  in  the  beginning 
of  April, 'for  settling  the  disputes  among  the  German  powers;  while  the 
ministers  of  France  and  England  were  appointed  to  negotiate  at  London  and 
Paris,  in  order  to  adjust  the  differences  between  the  two  crowns^ 

The  conffress  at  Augsburg  never  took  place.  But  the  negotiation  between 
France  and  England  was  formally  opened,  by  Mens.  Bussy  at  London,  and 
Mr.  Stanley  at  Paris,  and  was  contmued  during  the  whole  spring  and  summer, 
though  seemingly  with  little  sincerity  on  either  side.  Things  were  not  yet 
ripe  for  a  geneni  pacification,  and  a  {Nurticular  treaty  could  not  be  concluded 
betweetL  the  two  crowns,  without  sacrifices  of  interest  and  fidelity,  which 
neither  was  willing  to  make.  Both  were  sensible  of  this ;  yet  both  professed 
a  strong  desire  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  both  had  strong 
reasons  for  such  professions. 

The  British  minister  found-such  professions  necessary,  in  order  to  recon- 
cile the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  German  war, 
against  which  they  began  to  revolt.  And  as  he  knew  he  durst  not  propose 
to  give  up  the  conquests  acquired  by  the  British  arms  in  Africa,  America, 
the  East  or  West  Indies,  to  procure  favourable  terms  for  the  German  allies 
of  his  master,  he  on  that  side  planted  the  bar  of  honour,  which  was  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  and  finaUy  to  break  it  off:  unless 
their  affairs  shoi^d  take  a  more  advantageous  turn,  and  enable  him  to  recon- 
cile the  interest  of  the  king  of  Prussia  with  the  engagements  of  his  Britannic 
majesty.  The  French  ministers,  in  like  manner,  accommodated  themselves 
to  their  circumstances.  While  they  made  the  most  humiliating  concessions, 
in  order  to  awaken  in  the  neutral  powers  a  Jealousy  of  the  encroaching  spirit 
of  Great  Britain,  they  insisted  on  certain  stipulations,  which  they  had  reason 
to  believe  would  not  be  admitted,  and  artfully  attempted  to  involve  the  inte- 
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retts  of  France  with  Uioie  of  Bjpm.    But  fhe  en»e  of  tlie  fluliire  of  thic 
iamoM  negotiatiba  will  be  beet  undentood  by  Mrtieolan. 

The  oounoile  of  Madrid  were  now  under  French  inliiienee.  Tlie  paciile 
Ferdinand  VI.,  having  breathed  hie  last  on  tiie  10th  of  August,  1759,  was  sue- 
ceeded  in  the  throne  of  Spain,  bf  his  brother,  I>on  Carlos,  kine  of  Naples 
and  Sicilj.  On  this  event,  br  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Don  Pfaihp  should  have  ascemfed  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Parma, 
Placentia,  and  Guastalla  have  reverted  to  the  house  of  Austria^  saving 
certain  provisions  made  in  the  same  treaty  in  favour  of  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
But  as  Don  Carlos,  now  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  had  never  acceded  to  that 
treaty,  he  left  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  will,  to  his  third  son,  Don 
Ferdinand,  the  second  being  judged  unfit  for  government,  and  the  eldest 
designed  for  the  Spanish  succession.  Don  Philip  acquiesced  in  this  disposi- 
tion; and  the  court  of  Vienna,  through  the  mediation  of  France,  permitted 
him  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  dutchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guas- 
talla, without  puttmg  in  any  claim  to  those  territories.  The  king  of  Sardinia 
was  quieted  with  money. 

Thes^  good  offices,  added  to  the  ties  of  blood,  could  not  fail  to  have  some 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  his  Catholic  majesty ;  and  although  he  had  hitherto  . 
observed  a  pretty  exact  neutrality,  and  bisen  liberal  in  his  professions  of 
friendship  to  Great  Britain,  France  did  not  desi»dr  of  being  able  to  draw 
him  into  her  views.  She  was  sensible  he  could  not  behold  with  indifference 
the  humiliation  of  the  elder  branch  of  ther  house  of  Bouibon,  or  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  British  arms  in  America.  The  last  mdVe  especially,  excited 
bis  Jealousy. 

The  Spanish  empire  in  America,  if  that  of  France  should  be  annihilated, 
Charles  III.  foresaw,  must  in  a  manner  lie  at  the  mercy  of  England,  as  no 
power  would  remain,  in  case  of  a  contest  between  the  two  crowns,  able  to 
hold  the  balance  in  the  New  World.  This  reasonable  jealousy,  raised  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiation  by  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  and 
blown  into  a  flame  by  the  arrogance  of  the  British  minister,  induced  the 
Spanish  monarch  to  seek  refuge  in  that  ^rand  famxlt  cobipact,  so  long 
and  so  ardently  desired  by  France ;  an  ambitious  league,  which  has  already 
been  attended  with  Uie  most  alarming  consequences,  and  which  may  one  day 
prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  unless  another  is  formed  to  counteract 
Its  force. 

But  it  will  be  proper,  before  I  investigate  the  principles  of  the  family 
compact,  to  trace  tne  leading  steps  of  the  negotiation  between  France  and 
England,  which  immediately  proauced  it.  The  first  proposal  of  the  court  of 
Versailles  was,  **  That  the  two  crowns  shall  remain  in  possession  of  what 
they  have  conquered  one  from  the  other;**  and  as  France  had  assuredly 
been  the  greatest  loser,  such  a  proposition  from  that  haughty  power  appeared 
to  the  more  dispassionate  part  of  the  British  ministry  an  instance  of  sin- 
gular moderation,  if  not  humility.  A  better  foundation  of  treaty  could  not 
possibly  be  offered.  Biit  the  great  commoner,  who  directed  all  things,  did 
not  treat  this  proposition  with  that  attention  which  its  q)paient  fairness 
deserved. 

It  had  already  been  intimated  by  the  duke  de  Cholseul,  the  French  minister, 
"  That  the  situation  in  which  they  shall  stand  at  certain  periods,  shall  be  the 
position  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  treaty  that  is  to  be  concluded  between 
the  two  powers.**  And  he  proceeded  to  settle  the  periods ;  namely,  the  first 
of  May  m  Europe,  the  first  of  July  in  Africa  ana  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
first  of  September  in  the  East  Indies ;  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  as 
those  periods  might  seem  too  near  or  too  distant  for  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  the  court  of  Versailles  was  extremely  willing  to  enter  into  an  expla- 
nation on  that  subject.  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  haughtily  declared,  that  his 
Britannic  majesty  would  admit  of  no  other  epoch  but  that  of  "  the  signing 
of  the  peace.** 

,  To  this  blunt  and  singular  declaration  the  court  of  Versailles  replied^ 
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with  that  coolnefla  aad  temper  which  ongfat  to  go?ern  all  saeh  traasaoliaoe, 
^Tiiat  if  not  tho$t  already  named,  at  least  tovMJmd  periodi,  during  the 
war,  ought  to  be  agreed  upon;  as  the  uU poaaieUtit^  or  mutual  retaining  of 
possessions,  could  not  reasonably  baire  reference  only  to  the  time  of  iigmng 
the  ptace.^  For  if  the  contrary  princiide  should  be  admitted,  it  would 
become  difficult  to  know,  or  even  to  guess,  at  the  value  of.  the  possessions  that 
might  be  given  away,  as  it  could  not  possibly  he  ascertained  what  might  in 
the  interval,  be  lost  or  gained.  And  if  these  difficulties  occurred,  it  was 
added,  in  the  eimi^icity  of  a  possessory  anicle,  they  must  be  increased  ten* 
fold  upon  every  other,  and  would  come  to  such  a  height,  as  to  preclude  all 
possibility  of  negotiatiout  on  things  of  so  intricate  a  nature  as  changes  and 
equivalents.(l) 

This  dispute  occasioned  delay,  and  afforded  the  French  ministry,  if  they 
had  been  so  disposed,  a  decent  pretext  for  breaking  off  the  negotiation.  In 
the  mean  time,  hostilities  were  every  where  oanried  on,  as  if  no  such  negotia* 
tion  had  subsisted.  But  the  campaign  was  distinguished  by  few  memorable 
events. 

The  war  which  had  been  carried  on  so  hm^  and  so  fruitlessly  in  West- 
phalia, at  an  immense  expense,  was  as  indecisive  as  ever.  For  idthongh 
prince  Ferdinand,  by  taking  the  field  in  the  month  of  February,  gained 
several  advantages  over  the  French,  who  were  Utile  fitted  for  a  winter  cam* 
paign,  the  duke  de  Broglio  oblised  him  to  abandon  aU  the  places  he  had  taken 
or  invested  before  the  first  of  April ;  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Ziegenhayn 
and  the  siege  of  Cassel,  to  expose  anew  the  landgravate  of  Hesse,  and  retire 
beyond  the  D3rmel. 

Broglio  having  afterward  passed  the  Dymel,  and  formed  a  junction  with 
the  ffench  army  under  Soubise,  who  comtnaadcd  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
attacked  the  allies  at  the  village  of  Kirch  Denkem,  on  the  16th  of  July,  but 
was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  five  thousand  men,  killed  or  made  prisoners.(9) 
In  consequence  of  this  advantage,  prince  Ferdinand,  having  extended  hia 
army  towards  Hammelin,  was  eimbled  to  secure  the  course  of  the  Weser, 
and  to  protect  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  notwithstanding  the  superior  force 
of  the  enemy.  But  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  them  ravage  Westphalia 
and  East  Friesland. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  seemingly  fatigued  with  ineffectual  efforts,  and  mor« 
tified  by  indecisive  victories,  acted  solely  on  the  defensive ;  himself  taking 
post  in  Silesia,  and  his  brother  Henr^^  in  Saxony.  Yet  this  defensive  cam- 
paign was  not  more  exempt  from  misfortune  than  those  in  which  he  most 
fineely  mdulged  the  avdour  of  his  genius.  The  Austrians  took  Schweidnita 
by  surprise,  and  the  Russians  made  themselves  meters  of  Colberg.  By  the 
loss  ot  these  two  important  places,  the  illustrious  Frederick  found  himself  in 
a  worse  situation  than  at  the  close  of  any  former  season  of  action.  Tlie 
Russians  wintered  in  Pomerania,  and  thf  Austrians  in  Silesia. 

These  events  were  little  suitable  to  the  haughty  tone  of  the  English  minis- 
ter, in  his  negotiation  with  France.  But  several  actions  happened  at  sea, 
between  single  ships  and  small  squadrons,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  British 
fiag.  And  a  naval  armament,  which  had  excited  the  highest  hopes  while  its 
destination  remained  unknown,  was  prepared  early  in  the  season,  and  crowned 
with  signal  success. 

The  object  of  this  armainent,  consisting  of  ten  ships  of  the  line,  under 
commodore  Keppel,  and  near  ten  thousand  land-forces*  commanded  by  major- 
general  Hod^on,  was  Belleisle,  on  the  coast  of  France.  Before  that  island, 
which  lies  within  four  leagues  of  the  point  of  Tiberoon,  between  P^nrt  Lewis 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  is  about  twelve  leagues  in  circumference, 
the  British  fleet  appeared  on  the  seventh  of  April.  A  descent  was  imme- 
diately attempted  at  three  different  places,  but  without  effect.  The  invaders 
were  repulsed,  in  spite  of  theur  most  vigorous  efforts,  with  the  loss  of  five 
hundred  men.    They  were  not,  however,  discouraged,  but  resolutely  peise- 

(I)  Aecoam  of  Uie  iMgotiaUon  publUwd  by  Um  court  of  Fnne^  ud  tiKldf  admitted  bj  tUt  •€ 
Si^Md.  .  (S)  LoDd.O««tt«,JalyS3,mi. 
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▼ered  in  their  purpose.  At  length,  the  trooptt  surraouDtiog  erm  obstack^ 
made  good  their  landing;  drove  the  enemy  firem  their  lines  before  Palai»i 
the  capital  of  the  isli^;  entered  the  town  sword  in  hand,  and  obliged  the 
garrison  to  take  refuse  in  the  citadel.  That  fortress,  built  by  the  lamoqa 
Yauban,  and  defended  by  three  thousand  men,  under  the  chevalier  de  St. 
Croix,  an  able  and  experienced  officer,  made  a  gallant  defence.  But  after  it 
had  l^en  invested  about  six  weeks,  and  a  practicable  breach  made  in  tha 
works,  St.  Croix,  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,'  judged  it  prudent  to  capitulate, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  an  assault :  and  the  whole  island  submitted 
to  his  Britannic  majesty.  (1) 
.  The  taking  of  Belleisle,  which  was  celebrated  with  bonfires,  illuminations^ 
and  every  expression  of  triumph  and  tumultuous  joy,  contributed  greatly  to 
^elate  the  pride  of  the  English  populace,  and  was  no  small  mortification  to 
France.  But  the  expedition  having  failed  in  its  ultimate  aim,  which  was 
to  oblige  the  French  to  weaken  their  army  in  Westphalia,  in  order  to  defend 
their  own  coasts,  and  by  that  means  to  enable  prince  Ferdinand  to  strike 
some  decisive  blow ;  and  the  island  itself,  which  is,  literally  speaking,  a 
barren  rock,  being  found  to  have  no  harbour  for.  ships  of  force^  the  chief 
circumstance  that  could  make  it  valuable  to  Great  Britain;  the  possession  of 
it  was  thought,  by  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  nation,  dearly  purchased 
with  the  lives  of  two  thoustod  brave  men,  besides  an  immense  expenditure  of 
naval  and  military  stores.  The  ministry,  however,  represented  it  as  a  place 
of  great  importance,  from  its  position^  while  they  highly  and  justly  extolled 
the  valour  of  the  troops  employed  in  reducing  it.  Yet,  as  this  conquest  had 
not  been  attended  with  the  expected  consequences,  and  as  no  other  enterprise 
was  planned  from  whichany  important  advantage  could  be  expected  during 
the  summer,  Mr.  Pitt  condescended  to  name  certain  epochs,  to  which  the 
reciprocal  holding  of  possessions,  should  refer,  and  the  negotiation  with 
France  was  resumed. 

The  epochs  named  by  the  British  minister  were,  the  first  of  August  for 
Europe,  the  first  of  September  for  Africa  and  America,  the  first  of  November 
for  the  East  Indies.  To  these  epochs  France  agreed,  though  reluctantly,  on 
account  of  the  nearness,  as  she  had  now  hopes  of  acquiring  some  important 
advantage  in  Westphalia  before  the  close  of  the  campaij|rn.  She  also  agreed, 
that  every  thing  settled  between  th^  two  crowns,  relative  to  their  particular 
disputes,  should  be  finally  conclusive  and  obligatory,  independent  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  congress  to  be  held  at  Augsburg,  for  settling  the  disputes 
of  Germany.  And  she  farther  agreed,  that  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  or  preliminary  articles  to  that  purpose,  shoi^d  be 
si^ed  and  ratified  before  the  first  of  the  next  August. 

France  even  gave  up  the  point  of  honour,  and  made  frankly  an  offer  of 
what  places  she  was  willing  to  cede  and  exchange ;  namely,  in  her  final 
answer  (after  certain  difficulties  had  been  removed,  and  certain  claims  relin- 
quished), to  guarantee  Canada  to  England,  in  the  utmost  extent  required,  in- 
cluding as  dependencies  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton  and  St.  John ;  to  demolish 
Dunkirk,  provided  the  right  of  fishing  and  drying  fish  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland shall  be  confirmed  to  her;  to  restore  Minorca  for  Guadaloupe  and 
Marigalante :  to  evacuate  Hesse,  Hanau,  and  Gottinsen,  provided  one  set- 
tlement in  Africa  should  be  guaranteed  to  her  for  the  convenience  of  the 
negro  trade ;  to  remit  the  settlement  of  aflbirs  in  the  East  Indies  to  the 
companies  of  the  two  nations,  and  to  leave  England  in  possession  of  Belle- 
isle,  until  some  equivalent  shall  be  offered  and  accepted.  But  she  persisted 
in  demanding  the  restitution  of  the  trading  vessels  taken  before  the  declaic^- 
tion  of  war,  and  obstiqately  refused  to  give  up  Wesel  and  Gueldres,  which 
she  had  conquered  from  the  king  of  Prussia. 

England,  with  no  less  obstinacy,  refused  to  restore  the  disputed  captures, 
yet  insisted  on  the  restitution  of  those  two  phices.  Nor  would  the  Bhiish 
minister,  astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  agree  to  a  neutrality  in  regard  to  Ger- 

(1)  Lottd.  Oautu,  April  30,  and  Juoe  14, 17S1 
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many.  He  rejected  the  proposal  with  disdain,  as  an  insult  upon  the  national 
l^onour;  though  it  would  certainly  have  been  more  easy  for  Great  Britain, 
and  no  less  honourable,  to  mediate,  or  even  purchase,  a  peace  for  the  king 
of  Prussia,  in  the  congress  at  Augsburg,  than  to  enable  him  to  continue  the 
struggle  for  Silesia,  and  defend  his  widely-separated  dominions  against 
France,  Sweden,  Austria^  Russia,  and  the  armjr  of  the  empire.  On  this 
romantic  idea,  howe.ii$r,and  the  other  two  contentious,  points,  the  negotiatlQn 
between  France  and  Engluid  was  finally  broken  off,  when  it  seemed  ready  to 
terminate  in  a  solid  peace^  and  after  it  had  been  protracted  considerably 
beyond  the  term  fixed  for  signing  the  treaty. 

.  A  rupture  with  Spain,  it  was  readily  foreseen,  would  be  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  laiiureof  this  treaty,  as  the  failure  itself  had  been  partly 
occasioned  by  the  suspicions  of  a  secret  understanding  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  ministers.  The  poisonous  insinuations  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles had  now  produced  their  full  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Charles  III.  This 
sufficiently  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  fore^ing  negotiation.  The  French 
minister,  along  with  his  memorial  of  propositions  (dated  the  i5th  of  July), 
had  presented  to  the  court  of  London  a  private*  memorial,  signifying^  the 
desire  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  that,  in  order  to  establish  the  peace  upon 
solid  foundations,  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  contested  interests  of  a  third 
power,  the  king  of  Spain  might  be  invited  to  guarantee  the  treaty  between 
the  two  crowns,  and  he  proposed,  with  the  consent  and  communication  of 
his  Catholic  maiesty,  that  the  three  points  in  dispute  between  England  and 
Spain,  and  whicn  might  produce  a  new  war  in  Europe  and  America,  should 
be  finally  settled  in  this  negotiation;  namely,  the  restitution,  of  some  ships 
taken  in  the  x^ourse  of  the  present  war  under  Spanish  colours ;  the  liberty 
claimed  by  the  Spanish  nation  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and 
the  demoution  oi  certain  settlements,  made,  contrary  to  treaty,  by  the  Eng- 
lish logwood-cutters  in  the  bay  of  Honduras. 

'  The  British  minister  read  this  memorial  with  surprise  <and  indignation, 
and  declared  on  returning  it,  with  that  dignity  and  even  haughtiness  peculiar 
to  his  character,  that  his  Britannic  majesty  would  not  suffer  the  disputes  with 
Spain  to  be  blended,  in  any  manner  whatever,  in  the  negotiation  of  peace 
between  the  two  crowns ;  and  that  it  would  be  considered  as  an  affront,  and  a 
thing  incompatible  with  the  sincerity  of  the  negotiation  on  the  part  of  France* 
to  make  any  farther  mention  of  sucn  a  circumstance.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
called  upon  the  Spanish  minister  to  disavow  the  proposition  which  had  been 
said  to  be  made  with  the  knowledge  of  his  court ;  and  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment at  seeing  a  proposal  for  accommodating  disputes  between  friends 
coming  through  the  medium  of  an  enemy !  to  find  points  of  so  much  conse- 
quence offered  for  deliberation  by  a  French  envoy,  when  his  Catholic  majesty 
had  an  ambassador  residing  in  London,  from  whom  no  intimation  of  such 
business  had  been  received! 

The  court  of  Versailles  condescended  to  make  an  i^logy  for  havinff  pro- 
posed a  discussion  of  the  points  in  dispute  with  Spain;  but  the  Spanish  am« 
bassador  openly  avowed  and  justified  tne  step  taken  by  the  French  envoy,  as 
entirely  conformable  to  the  sentiments  of  his  master,  tie  declared,  that  the 
kings  of  France,  and  Spain  were  united  not  only  by  the  ties  of  blood,  but  those 
of  mutual  interest.  He  applauded  the  humanity  and  magnanimity  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  in  seeking  to  render  the  peace  as  permanent  as  the 
vicissitudes. of  human  affairs  would  permit;  and  he  haughtily  added,  that,  if 
governed  by  any  other  principles,  his  Catholic  majesty,  consultinp^  only  his 
greatness,  would  have  spoken  **from  himself,  and  as  became  his  dignity.'^(l) 

The  meaning  of  this  declaration  could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood.  It 
evidently  appeared,  from  the  n^ost  liberal  interpretation  of  the  words,  that 
Spain,  as  a  kind  of  party,  was  made  acquainted  with  every  step  taken  in  the 
ne^tiation  between  France  and  England;  that  her  judgment  was  appealed 
to  m  the  proposition,  and  her  authority  called  in  aid  to  embrce  the  acceptance 

O-  i>9«rf  relattve  to  Uie  iwgotUuion  witli  Fmee,  and  the  dlapuie  with  BpaiD,  pQUMitd  by  anlbontr. . 
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of  the  terms  offered  by  France;  in  a  word,  that  there  was  a  perfect  imion 
of  affectione,  inteieat,  and  councils  between  Ae  coarts  of  Versailles  and 
Madrid. 

A  firm  conyiction  of  this,  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  that  arrogfanee, 
bordering  npbn  insult,  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  thenceforth  treated  the  proposals 
of  France,  and  which  completed  the  views  of  the  court  bf  Versailles.  The 
family  compact  was  signea  on  the  15ih  of  AugfuSt.  From  that  moment,  the 
French  minister  changed  his  tone;  and  the  negotiation  with  England  was 
broken  off,  as  already  related,  less  from  any  disagreement  between  the  two 
courts  on  important  points,  than  their  seeming  obstinacy  in  maintaining  pre 
tended  points  of  honour. 

In  the  mean  time,  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  eaii  of  Bristol,  the  British 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  to  remonstrate  with  energy  and  finnness 
on  the  daring  interposition  of  Spain  in  the  negotiation  between  France  and 
England,  and  to  demand  a  declaration  of  her  final  intentions ;  to  adhere  to  the 
negative  put  upon  the  Spanish  pretensions,  to  fish  upon  the  banks  of  New- 
foundlana;  to  rest  the  article  of  disputed  captures  on  the  justice  of  the  Eng- 
lish tribunals ;  to  continue  the  former  professions  of  the  court  of  London* 
Indicating  a  desire  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  logwood  dispute,  and  the 
willingness  of  his  Britannic  majesty  lo  cause  the  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Honduras  to  be  evacuated,  as  soon  as  his  Catholic  majesty  ishould  suggest 
another  method,  by  which  the  British  subjects  could  enjoy  that  traffic,  to  which 
they  had  a  right  by  treaty,  and  which  the  court  of  Madrid  had  farther  con- 
fiimed  to  them  by  repeated  promises. 

Mr.  Wall,  tlie  Spanish  mmister,  applauded  the  magnanimity  of  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  in  not  suffering  France  to  be  appealed  to,  as  a  tribunal,  in 
his  disputes  with  Spain.  In  the  nroposition  made,  with  the  consent  of  hia 
court,  he  declared  tnat  things  haa  not  been  considered  in  that  li^ht ;  and  he 
asked,  whether  it  could  be  ima^ned  in  England,  that  the  Catholic  king  waa 
seeking  to  provoke  Great  Britain  to  war  in  her  most  flpurishing  and  exalted 
condition,  and  after  such  a  series  of  prosperous  events  as  never,  perhaps, 
occurred  in  the  annals  of  any  other  kii^fdom  1  But  he  refused  to  give  up  any 
of  the  three  points  in  dispute,  and  owned  that  the  most  perfect  harmony  sub- 
sisted between  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain ;  that  in  consequence  of  that 
harmony,  the  most  Christian  king  had  offered  to  assist  his  Catholic  majesty, 
in  case  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  should  terminate  in  a 
rupture,  and  that  this  offer  was  considered  in  a  friendly  light. 

A  declaration  less  explicit  would  have  been  sufficient  to  convince  a  minis* 
ter  of  Pitt's  discernment,  that  the  intentions  of  Spain  were  by  no  means 
equivocal.  He  accordingly  declared  in  council,  that  we  ought  to  consider 
the  evasions  of  that  court  as  a  refosal  of  satisfaction,  and  that  refhsai  as  a 
declaration  of  war;  that  we  ought  from  prudence  as  well  as  spirit  to  secure 
to  ourselves  the  first  blow;  tha^  if  any  war  could  provide  its  own  resources, 
it  must  be  a  war  with  Spain ;  that  her  supplies  lay  at  a  distance,  and  might 
be  easily  intercepted  and  cut  off,  as  we  were  already  masters  of  the  sea;  that 
her  flota,  or  American  plate-fleet,  on  which  she  had  great  dependence,  was 
not  yet  arrived,  and  that  the  taking  of  it  would  at  once  strengtnen  our  hands 
and  disable  hers.  Such  a  bold  but  necessary  step,  he  added,  would  be  a 
lesson  to  his  Catholic  majesty^  and  to  all  Europe,  now  dangerous  it  was  to 
presume  to  dictate  in  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain. 

The  transcendent  dignity  of  this  sentiment,  so  far  exceeding  the  compre- 
hension of  ordinanr  minds,  appeared  in  the  form  of  shoclung  violence,  or  wild 
extravagance,  to  the  majority  of  the  council.  The  jr  admitted,  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  frightened  from  asserting  otir  reasonable  demands,  by  the  menaces 
of  any  power ;  but  they  affirmed,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  desire  of  adding 
war  to  war,  and  enemy  to  enemy,  while  the  springs  of  government  were 
already  overstrained,  was  ill  suited  to  our  national  strength ;  that  to  shun  war 
upon  a  just  occasion  was  cowardice,  but  to  provoke  or  court  it  madness ; 
that  if  Spain,  misled  by  the  councils  of  France,  should  enter  in  a  more 
decisive  mann?r  into  the  views  of  that  hostile  court,  it  would  then  be  early 
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enoQ^  to  ddclar&wari  when  all  the  neighbonring  and  RD|iaitial  powers  ¥rfere. 
oonTineed,  that  we  acted  with  aa  much  temper  as  resolutionv  ^^  when  every 
dunking  man  in  the  kingdom  was  satisfied,  that  he  was  not  hurried  into  the 
hasards  and  e^tpenses  ofwar  from  an  idea  of  romantic  heroism,  but,  from  un- 
aroidable  necessity,  and  would  cheerfully  contribute  to  the  support  of  an 
administration  which,  though  firm  and  resolute,  was  afraid  alike  to  waste  the 
national  treasure  wantonly  or  employe  it  unjustly. 

These  arguments,  though  plausible,  had  no  weight  with  Mr.  Pitt  He  con- 
sidered them  as  the  timid  counsels  of  short-sighted  caution,  or  the  captious 
objections  of  narrow-minded  and  selfish  politicians,  envious. of  his  greatness, 
and  indifferent  to  their  countiy^s  welfare.  Giving  full  scope  to  his  pride  and 
patriotism,  he  therefore  warmly  exclaimed,  **  This  is  the  tim^  for  humbling 
the  whole  house  of  Bourbon!  and  if  the  glorious  opportunity  is  let  slip,  we 
shall  in  vain  look  for  another.  Their  united  power,  if  sn£»red  to  ^ther 
strength,  will  baffle  our  most  vigorous  efforts,  and  possibly  plunge  us  in  the 
gulf  of  ruin.  We  must  not  allow  them  a  moment  to  breathe :  s^f-preserva- 
tion  bids  us  crush  them,  before  thev  can  combine  or  recollect  themselves.'* 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  same  council,  ramly  declared,  if  be  could  not  calry  so  salu* 
ianr  a  measure,  this  was  the  last  time  be  shotrid  sit  at  that  board.  ^  I  was 
ealled  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs,'*  added  he,  haughtily,  '^  by  the 
voice  of  the  people :  to  them  I  have  always  considered  myself  as  accountable 
for  my  conduct ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  remain  in  a  sHwUion  which  makes 
me  re9poMibU  for  fMosura  I  am  no  longer  allowed  to  guide.**  Th6  sagacioas 
earl  Grenville,  president  of  the  council,  eoc^  replied,  **  The  gentleman,  I 
find,  is  determined  to  leave  us,  and  I  cannot  say  I  am  sorry  for  it,  as  he  would 
otherwise  have  compelled  us  to  leave  him ;  for  if  he  is  determined  to  assume 
solely  th^  right  of  advising  his  majesty,  and  directing,  the' operations  ofwar, 
to  what  purpose  are  we  here  assembled  f*  On  a  division,  the  minister  him- 
self^ and  his  brother-in-law,  lord  Temple,  were  the  only  members  of  the  coun- 
cil who  voted  for  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  agamst  Spain. 

Pitt,  conformable  to  his  declared  resolution,  carried  the  seals  of  his  office 
to  the  king ;  although  not  without  hopes,  as  is  believed,  that  he  would  be 
desired  to  retain  them.  But  royal  fttvour  had,  by  this  time,  begun  to  flow  into 
new  channels. 

The  earl  of  Bute  claimed  a  large  share  of  that  favour.  •  He  had  been  much 
about  the  person  of  George  III.  before  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  and 
besides  the  pleasure  of  having  partly  formed  the  mind  of  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  British  crown,  he  had  the  particular  satisfaction  in  so  doing  of  discharging 
a  debt  of  gratitude  t/6  the  memory  of  his  majesty's  father,  Frederic  prince  of 
Wales,  whose  friendship  and  confidence  he  enjoyed  in  a  very  high  degree, 
along  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  other  reputed  patriots.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
George  II.,  this  nobleman  was  appointed  secretary  for  the  northern  depart<^ 
ment:  and  he  now  expected,  in  consequence  of  the  divisions  in  the  privy 
council,  and  the  affection  of  his  loval  master,  to  seize  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. The  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  other  ministers  of  the  late  king,  who  had 
found  themselves  overshadowed  by  the  superior  abilities  of  the  great  com- 
moner, also  wished  his  removal ;  and  as  hb,  the  favourite  of  the  people,  had 
found  it  necessary  to  form  a  coalition  with  them,  and  to  flatter  me  political 
prejudices  of  his  aged  sovereign,  in  order  more  effectually  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, and  gratify  his  own  boundless  ambition,  nnY,  in  hopes  of  recovering 
their  consequence,  yielded  in  like  manner  a  temporary  support  to  the  earl  of 
Bute,  supposed  to  be  the  bosom  favourite  Of  the  youthful  monarch. 

The  kmg,  therefore,  received  th^  seals 'from  Mr.  Pitt  with  ease  and  dignity. 
He  expressed  his  regret  for  the  loss  of  so  able  a  Servant,  at  a  time  when  abili- 
ties for  public  business  were^so  much  required ;  but  he  did  not  cpOlicit  him  to 
resume  nis  office.  Little  prepared  for  a  behaviour  so  firm,  yet  full  of  conde- 
scension, the  haughty  secretary  is  said  to  have  burst  into  tean9.(I)  This  was 
the  time  for  con^iation  between  tihe  powerful  sovereign  and  his  greateU  sub- 
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ject,  if  file  hiffhest  ability  to  aenre  the  state,  dthough  inferior  to  oniiy  in 
rank  and  fortmie»  can  entitle  a  subject  to  that  distinction.  But  a  subjects 
though  a  good  one,  may  be  too  great«  The  king  chose  to  abide  by  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  his  .tsoQnctl^  He  accepted  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation :  settled 
upon  him  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  for  three  lives,  and  con- 
ferred the  title  of  boeoness  on  his  lady ;  he  himself  declining  the  honour  of 
nobility,  but  willing  that  it  should  descend  to  his  oflfsnring. 

No  change  in  the  British  ministry  ever  occasioned  so  much  alarm  as  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  seemed  equal  to  a  revolution  in  the  government 
As  Uie  nation,  under  his  administration,  had  been  raised  from  despondency 
and  disgrace,  to  the  highest  degree  of  glory,  triumph,  and  exultation,  the 
most  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained,  by  the  body  of  the  people,  that 
it  might  again  sink  into  the  same  state  of  depression,  and  be  overwhelmed 
by  its  numerous  enemies,  since  his  all-inspiring  genius  no  longer  directed  its 
councils ;  or  that  an  inglorious  peace  would  be  patched  up,  in  order  to  avert 
the  dangers  of  a  new  war. 

But  Uiis  alarm  was  soon  quieted  bv  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  new 
ministry,  and  the  address  with  which  their  emissaries  drew  off  the  veil  from 
the  imperfections  of  the  late  secretary,  >vhose  reputation  as  a  patriot  as  well 
as  a  statesman  they  endeavoured  to  destroy.  They  keenly  exposed  his 
inconsisteur^y,.  and  called  in  question  his  political  sagacity,  in  so  warmly 
entering  into  the  German  contest,  against  which  he  had  formerly  so  vehe* 
mently  and  so  justly  declaimed.  They  blamed  his  shameful  prodigality,  in 
expending  so  much  of  the  national  treasure  in  fruitless  expeditions  to  the 
coast  of  France,  instead  of  directing  them  against  the  remaining  French 
islands  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  his  inexcusable  negligence,  in  not  orderinp 
general  An^erst  to  enter  Louisiana,  which  might  easily  have  been  conquered . 
durinff  the  last  campaign,  without  sending  any  additional  force  to  America. 
And  they  maintained,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  that  his  resignation 
discovered  more  pri<k  than  patriotism.  But  when  they  attempted  to  ascribe 
all  the  success  of  his  measures  tamere  chance,  and  to  turn  into  ridicule  his 
most  laudable  enterprises,  the  sentiments  of  the  people  revolted  against  the 
insult  offered  to  their  understanding.  And  all  sincere  lovers  of  their  country, 
whatever  might  be  their  opinion  of  his  principles,  lamented  the'  loss  of  so 
able  and  popular  a  minister  at  so  dangerous  a  crisis ;  while  his  friends  en- 
tered  zealously  into  a  vmdication  of  his  whcde  conduct,  and  severely  repro- 
bated the  insidious  arts  of  his  unworthy  colleagues,  who  had  obliged  hini  to 
quit  the  helm  of  state,  by  thwarting  him  in  his  favourite  measure,  and  irri- 
tating a  temper  naturally  too  hot,  and  a  spirit  which  they  knew  could  not 
Inook  control. 

In  changing  opinion  upon  farther  estperience  and  good  grounds,  they  inge:- 
niottsly  observea,  there  was  no  inconsistency ;  that  sdl  men  are  liable  to 
error  and  mistake ;  and  that  whatever  might  have  been  Mr.  Pitt's  original 
opinion  of  the  policv  of  engaging  in  the  German  war,  the  proposal  of  neu- 
trality in  regard  to  that  war,  made  by  France,  in  the  late  negotiation,  was  an 
irrefragable  proof  that  she  did  not  think  herself  a  gainer  by  the  continental 
contest,  and  consequently  justified  his  pursuing  it;  that  the  expeditions  to 
the  coast  of  France,  though  attended  with  few  immediate  and  positive  advan- 
tages, had  distracted  the  councils  and  the  measures  of  the  enemy,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  roused  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation,  and  had  eventu- 
ally made  us  victorious  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  that  this  spirit,  having 
borne  down  all  resistance  in  America  and  the  East  Indies,  was  now  to  have 
been  directed  against  the  remainmg  French  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  a 
formidable  armament  being  actually  ready  to  sail  for  those  latitudes;  and  if 
Mr.  Pitt  had  been  allowed  to  commence  hostilities  immediately  against 
Spain,  there  was  the  utmost  reason  to  believe,  that  we  should  soon  have  been 
in  possession,  not  only  of  Martinieo,  Hispaniola,  and  Cuba,  but  of  the  mines 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  In  reply,  the  friends  of  administration  affirmed,  that 
instead  of  achieving  new  conquests,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  act ;  that 
naving  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  kingdom,  and  drawn  upon  it  new  ene- 
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mies,  he  had  deserted  his  station  at  the  helm,  and  left  the  vessel  of  state  to 
sink  or  swim  amid  the  storm  he  had  raised.(l) 

These  disputes,  and  their  anxiously-expected  issue,  engaged  the  attention 
of  all  Europe.  The  German  allies  of  Great  Britain  flattered  themselves  that 
the  s^als  would  be  restored  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  expressed  their  apprehensions  of 
the  injury  which  the  common  cause  might  suffer  b^  his  resignation ;  while 
the  Bourbon  courts  indulged  a  hope,  that  his  exclusion  from  the  administra- 
tion would  be  perpetual,  and  xeMesented  the  failure  of  the  late  promismg 
negotiation,  between  France  and  England,  as  solely  the  effect  of  his  arro- 
gance. 

The  French  ministry  went  yet  farther.  They  industriously  circulated  the 
news  of  a  secret  treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  into  which  they  had  been 
driven  by  the  domineering  temper  of  the  English  secretary.  By  this  alarm- 
ing^  intelligence,  they  presumed  that  they  should  be  able  to  frighten  the  new 
ministers  of  George  III.  into  a  treaty  of  peace  on  their  own  terms,  or  at  least 
to  deter  them  from  declaring  war  against  Spain,  until  her  preparations  were 
completed,  when  such  a  measure  would  be  equally  agreeable  to  the  courts  of 
Versailles  and  Madrid.  But  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  men  whom  they  meant  to  intimidate ;  so  uiat  their  vainglorious  boasting 
produced  an  effect  directly  opposite  to  that  for  which  it  was  intended.  ' 

The  earl  oif  Egremont,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Pitt  as  secretary  for  the 
southern  department,  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  behaving  with  spirit  in  the 
dispute  with  Spain,  or  of  utterly  forfeiting  the  confidence  of  the  pieople,  had 
already,  with  the  consent  of  his  colleagues,  insjtructed  the  British  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid  to  act  with  firmness,  and  now  .ordered  him.  to  require  an 
account  of  the  purport  of  this  vaunted  treaty. .  But  all  the  answer  which 
the  earl  of  Bristol  cobld  obtain  was,  ^  that  his  Catholic  majesty  had  judged 
it  expedient  to  renew  his  family  compact  with  the  most  Christian  king.**  And 
as  the  nature  of  the  present,  or  the  existence  of  any  preceding  compact,  was 
then  unknown  to  the  English  ministry,  and  to  all  foreign  nations,  our  am- 
bassador was  directed  to  demand  a  satisfactory  explanation  on.  the  subject, 
and  to  signify,  that  a  refusal  would  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of  war  on 
the  part  of  Spain.  -  Thepride  of  the'  Spanish  nation  was  roused;  and  the  earl 
of  Bristol  was  told,  '*  That  the  spirit  of  haughtiness  which  dictated  this  de- 
mand had  made  the  declaration  of  war,  in  attacking  the  king's  dignity  !*'  And 
he  was  given  to  understand,  that  he  might  return  to  England  when  and  in 
what  manner  he  thought  proper. 

In  consequence  of  this  answer,  the  earl  of  Bristol  immediately  quitted 
Madrid,  and  the  conde  de  Fuentes  left  London.  Before  his  departure,  how- 
ever, the  Spanish  ambassador  delivered  to  the  earl  of  Egremont  a  paper  in 
the  form  of  a  manifesto,  apparently  calculated  to  distract  tlie  British  councils, 
by  fostering  the  spirit  of  faction,  already  too  prevalent  in  the  nation.  In  that 
paper,  after  insisting  much  on  the  insolence  of  the  late  Esfflish  minister,  and 
the  little  management  with  which  the  court  of  Madrid  had  oeen  treated  since 
his  rem^fnation,  he  affirmed,  that  if  the  purport  of  the  secret  treaty  had  been 
desired  in  a  manner  less  offensive  to  the  dignity  of  the  Catholic  king,  it  might 
as  easily  have  been  obtained  as  it  could  have  been  justified ;  as  it  contained 
merely  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  the  dominions  of  the  several  branches  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  with  this  particular  restriction  (seemingly  thrown 
in  to  blind  the  British  ministry),  that  it  should  extend  only  to  the  dominions 
which  shall  remain  to  France  after  the  present  war.(3) 

But  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  treaty  will  furnish  the  best  answer  to 
that  manifesto,  and  best  explain  the  nature  of  the  rjLuiLT  compact.  By  these 
it  was  stipulated.  That  the  subjects  of  the  several  branches  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  shall  be  admitted  to  a  mutual  naturalization,  and  to  a  participation 
of  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  over  all  their  European  dominions,  as 
those  enjoyed  by  natural-bom  subjects  in  the  countries  of  their  particular 
sovereigns.    The  direct  trade  to  America  forms  the  only  material  exception 

(l;  PubitctfUooiorUMUMt.  (9)  PrbiMd  MMitteio. 
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to  this  mngnUr  conmunity  of  inlereats.    Nor  idhe poUticil  iinkmiiiidc  lets 
intimate  than  the  civil. 

The  kings  of  France  and  Spain  agree  to  look  upon  every  power  as  their 
eommon  enemy,  which  becomes  the  enemy  of  either;  that  war  deolared  against, 
the  one  shall  he  regarded  as  personal  by  the  other;  and  that,  when  they 
happen  to  be  both  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  same  enemy  or  enemies,  they 
will-  wage  it  jointly  with  their  whole  forces,  and  obeerve  the  most  perfect  con- 
cert in  their  military  operations.  And  they  formally  stipulate,  That  they  will 
not  make,  or  ev^n  listen  to  any  proposal  of  peace  from  their  common  ene- 
mies, but  by  mutual  consent ;  bemg  resolved,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  of 
war,  **  each  mutually  to  consider  the  interestaof  the  alliea  crown  as  its  own ; 
to  compensate  their  respective  losses  and  advantages ;  and  to  act  as  if  the 
two»  monarchies  formed  only  one  and  the  same  power.*'  The  king  Of  (Spain 
contracts  for  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  the  obligations  imposed  by  this 
treaty ;  and  the  three  monardis  engage  ^  to  support,  on  ail  occasions,  the  dignity 
and  lights  of  their  royal  house,  and  those  of  the  piinces  descended  from  iu^(l) 

To  the  boundless  extent  of  these  political  stipulations,  there  is  but  one 
restriction;  namely^  that  Spain  shall  not  be  bound  to  succour  France,  when 
she  is  involved  in  a  war  in  consequence  of  her  engagements  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  or  other  alliances  with  the  princes  and  states  of  Germany  and 
the  North,  **  unless  some  maritune  power  takes  part  in  those  wars,  or  ranee 
be  attacked  by  land  in  her  own  country."(d)  This  exception  of  the  maritime 
powers  forms  a  key  to  the  whole  confederacy ;  as  it  shows,  in  the  most  satis-, 
tactory  manner,  against  what  power  that  confederacy  is  chiefly  directed.  It 
points  out  clearly,  though  obliquely,  to  the  other  powers  of  Eiu*ope,  that  their 
connexion  with  Great  Britain  w  the  pi:incipal  circumstance  which  is  to  pro- 
voke the  enmity  of  Spain ;  and  to'  Great  Britain*  that  her  humiliation  is  the 
grand  object  of  the  family  compact. 

This  compact,  which  seems  at  length  to  have  produced  that  intimate  union 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies,  so  much  dreaded  at  the  begin- 
nmg  of  the  present  centuiy,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Spanish  braAch  of  the 
house  of  Austria  (and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  tne  objecl  of  lihe  par- 
tition treaties  and  the  war  of  the  grand  alliance  to  prevent),  this  compact 
would  of  itself  have  been  suiBcient,  as  soon  as  its  true  puiport  was  known, 
to  justify  Great  Britain  in  declaring  war  agabist  Spain ;  a  power  so  intimately 
connected  with  her  principal  enemy,  that  it  was  become  impossible  to  diiftm- 
guish  the  one  from  the  other.  And  after  the  Btep»  that  had  already  been 
taken,  such  a  measure  was  now  rendered  unavoidafaie.  Mutual  declarations 
of  war  were  accordingly  issued  by  the  courts  of  London  and  Madrid,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year ;  and  the  greatest  preparations  were  made  by  both,  for 
commencing  hostilities  with  vigour  and  effect. 

Never  had  Chreat  Britain  seen  herself  m  so  perilous  a  situation  as  the  pre- 
sent. She  was  engaged,  as  a  principal,  in  a  war  with  the  whole  house  of 
Bourbon;  and,  as  anally,  she  had  the  declining  cause  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
to  support*  against  the.house  of  Austria,  the  empress  of  Russia,  the  kiilg  of 
Sweden,  and  the  Germanic  body.  Nor  was  this  alL  As  the  strength  other 
victorious  na^vy  gave  her  a  mamfest  superiority  over  the  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain,  aa  expedient  was  fallen  upon  to  engage  her  in  a  new  land  war;  and, 
by  that  means,  finally  to  exhaust  her  resources,  and  divert  her  attention  from 
distant  conquests  or  naval  enterprises.  This  expedient  was  an  attack  upon 
the  neutral  kingdom  of  Portugal ;  a  great  political  stroke,  which  naturally 
leads  us  to  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  that  kinffdom. 

As  Portugal,  in  some  measure,  owes  to  En^and  the  perfect  recovery  of 
her  independence,  and  the  family  of  Btaganza  their  fiill  establishment  on  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom,  the  closest  friend^&ip  has  ever  since  subsisted  between 
the  twQ  crowns.  In  consequence  of  this  mutual  friendship,  founded  on  mutual 
interest,  England  gave  a  preference  in  her  ports  to  the  wines  of  Portugal 
above  those  of  other  countries :  and  obtained,  in  retain  for  such  indulgence, 

(1)  Abtlnct  of  dM  fhmiif  Comftut  publhhMl  by  the  oovrt  of  KrftMBt.  (2)  U>UL 
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amy  ezoluflive  privileges  in  her  trade  with  that  kingdom,  of  wfairh  the  was 
eoasideredto  be  the  guardian.  Enyiouis  of  those  commexeial  advantages,  and 
sensible  that  Enffland  would  not  tamely  relinquisfa  thMNn,  whateTer  mirtt  be 
the  disposition  of  his  most  faithful  majesty,  France  suggested  to  Spam  the 
invasion  of  Portugal,  as  the  most  effectwdmeans  of  distressing  their  common 
enemy,  if  not  of  extending  the  dommions  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

The  conquest  of  Portugal,  indeed,  seemed  no  distant  or  donbtful  event 
Sunk  in  inioranee  and  indolence,  reposing  iii  the  protection  of  England,  and 
fed  and  adorned  with  the  rich  productions  of  Braail  (where  gold  and  diamonds 
are  found  in  great  abundance,  and  where  the  most  Inxoriant  crops  of  rice  and 
sugar  may  be  raised  ahnost  without  culture),  the  Portuonese  had  laid  aside 
all  attention  to  their  internal  defence.  A  long  peace  had  utteriy  extiriffuished 
the  martial  spirit  among  them ;  and  notwithstandmg  the  increase  of  their  re- 
sources, they  had  suffered  their  army  insensibly  to  moulder  away.  That  pert 
of  it  which  remained  was  without  discipline  and  without  officers,  and  the 
fortresses  on  the  ffontieis  were  in  bo  state  of  defence. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  circumstances  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  Before  Portugal  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  earth- 
ouake  that  laid  Lisbon  in  rums,  it  experienced  a  civil  oonvulsion  of  the  most 
dangerous  kind.  This  was  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Joseph,  the  reign- 
ing  soverei^,  and  the  fifth  king  of  the  house  of  Braganza.  Less  superstitious 
than  most  of  his  predecessors,  he  had  banished  the  Jesuits  from  his  court, 
because  their  brethren  in  Paraguay,  where  thev  acted  as  sovereigns,  had  op- 

Cd  the  cession  of  certain  temtories,  which  he  had  exchanged  with  the 
of  Spain.  He  had  also  spirit  and  resolution  to  repress  the  encroachments 
of  Uie  Portuguese  noble's,  and  to  disconcert  the  ambitious  views  of  the  duke 
d'Aviero,  supposed  to  have  a  design  upon  the  crown. 

This  nobleman,  enraged  at  his  disappointment  in  a  favourite  matrimonial 
alliance,  by  which  he  hoped  to  extend  his  political  influence,  entered  into  in- 
tri?uelB  with  the  heads  of  the  dissatisfied  Jesuits ;  namely,  Malagrida,  Alex- 
ander, and  Mathos,  formerly  confessors  to  the  royal  liBimily.  They  encouraged 
him  in  his  purpose  of  destroying  the  king,  and  enafaged  in  his  conspiracy  the 
Tavora  family,  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  in  the  kingdom,  also  disgusted 
with  the  court.  The  conspiracy  failed,  contrary  to  all  human  probability ; 
and  when  it  was  so  near  taking  effect,  that  the  king  was  dangerously  wounded, 
by  a  shot  through  the  back  of  his  carriage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,  on 
the  night  of  the  third  of  September,  1768.  He  saved  his  life  by  returning  to 
his  country-house,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  ca^al,  in  his  way  to  which 
he  would  have  been  attacked  by  new  assassins.  (1)  The  principal  conspirators 
were  seized,  and  executed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1759,  and  the  Jesuits 
of  all  descriptions  were  banished  the  kingdom.  But  the  discontents  among 
tiie  nobility  remained.  The  clergy  were  not  in  a  better  humour.  The^  pope 
had  resented  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  the  body  of  the  people,  en- 
llaved  by  the  most  blind  superstition,  made  light  of  allegiance  to  a  sovereign 
at  enmity  with  the  holy  see. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  when  the  Spanish  forces 
marched  towards  its  defenceless  frontiers,  and  the  ministers  of  France  and 
Spain  f^sented  to  the  court  of  Lisbon  a  joint  memorial  (the  first  fruits  of 
the  family  compact),  in  order  to  persuade  his  most  faithful  majesty  to  enter 
into  the  alliance  of  the  two  crowns,  and  to  co-operate  in  their  scheme  for  the 
humiliation  of  Great  Britain.  In  that  memorial,  they  insisted  largely  on  the 
tyranny  exercised  by  England  over  all  other  powers  (but  especially  in  mari- 
time affah^),  and  which  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were  equally  com- 
manded, by  the  ties  of  blood  and  their  common  interest,  to  oppose.  And  they 
concluded  with  declaring,  that  as  soon  as  his  most  faithful  majesty  had  taken 
his  resolution,  which  they  doubted  not  would  prove  favourable,  their  troops 
were  ready  to  enter  Portugal,  and  garrison  the  fortresses  of  that  kingdom, 
to  order  to  avert  tlM?  danger  to  which  it  might  otherwise  be  exposed  from  the 

(1)  Jie€0um  of  Uiif  Cnufirmef^  jMbiMwd  by  the  ctNirt  of  Litboa 
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naval  kitot  of  Gfeat  Britain.  To  this  exUaordmaiy  memorial^  the  two  miokk 
ten  added,  that  they  were  ordered  bv  their  courts  to  demand  a  categorical 
answer  in  four  days,  and  that  any  farther  deliberation  would  be  considered  as 
a  negative. 

The  king  of  Portdgal^s  sitiution  was  now  truly  critical,  and  deserving  of 
compassion.  If»  contrary  to  the  established  connexions  of  his  crown,  its 
supposed  interests,  and  in  riolation  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  he  should  engage 
in  this  proffered  alliance,  he  roust  expect  to  see  his  most  valuable  settlements, 
Brazil  and  Goa,  fall  a  prey  to  his  ancient  and  iqjured  ally,  and  tJsbon  and 
Oporto,  his  chief  cities,  laid  in  ashes  by  the  thunder  of  the  English  army. 
Nor  was  this  the  wont.  Having  admitted  garrisons  into  hin  principal  places 
Of  strength,  the  implied  condition  of  his  accession  to  the  Bourbon  confede. 
racy,  he  must  necessarily  lay  his  account  with  being  reduced  to  the  abject 
state  of  a  vassal  of  Spam.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  adhere  to  his 
engagements,  and  resolve  to  maintain  bis  ind^)endence,  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  Spaniards  was  ready  to  enter  his  kingdom,  and  reduce  it  to  the  con« 
dition  of  %  conquered  province. 

The  firmness  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  on  this  trying  occasion,  is  highly 
worthy  of  admirati<Mi.  In  answer  to  the  insulting  proposition  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  he  observed,  with  Judgment  and  temper,  that  his  alliance  with 
England  was  ancient,  and  consequently  could  give  no  reasonable  offence  at 
the  present  crisis :  that  it  was  purely  <tefensive,  and  therefore  innocent  in  all 
respects;  that  the  late  sufferings  of  Portugal  disabled  lier,  were  she  even 
willing,  from  taking  part  in  an  offensive  war ;  into  the  calaimities  of  which 
neither  the  love  he  bore  to  his  subjects  as  a  father,  nor  the  duty  by  which  he 
was  bound  to  them  as  a  kin^,  would  suffer  him  to  plunge  them.  The  Bourbon 
courts  denied  that  this  alliance  was  purely  defensive  or  entirely  innocent : 
and  for  this  astonishing  reason,  that  the  defensive  alliance  is  converted  into 
an  offensive  one,  ^  from  the  tUuaiion  of  the  Portuguese  dominions,  and  the 
naturt  of  the  English  power  T — The  English  fleets,  said  thev,  cannot  keep 
the  sea  in  all  seasons,  nor  cruise  on  the  coasts  best  calculated  for  cutting  off 
the  French  and  Spanish  navigation,  without  the  harboun  and  the  friendly  as- 
sistance of  Portugal.  **  Nor,"  added  they,  '*  could  those  haughty  islanden  in- 
sult all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  if  the  riches  of  Portugal  did  not  pass 
into  their  hands.**  And  after  endeavouring  to  awakein  the  jealousy  of  his  most 
faithful  majesty,  bv  repr^enting  his  kingdom  as  under  the  yoke  of  England, 
they  insultingly  told  him,  that  he  ought  to  be  thankful  for  "  the  nbosssftt 
which  they  had  laid  upon  him  to  make  lue  of  his  reoion,  in  order  to  take  the 
road  of  his  fflory^  zud^embmce  the  camnum  interest  r{l) 

Although  the  king  of  Portugal  was  sensible,  that  the  necessity  here  alluded 
to  was  tl^  immediate  march  of  the  Spanish  army  to  take  possession  of  his 
dominions,  he  was  not  intimidated  from  his  honourable  resolutioiu  The 
treaties  of  league  and  commerce  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Por- 
tugal were  such*  he  maintained,  as  the  laws  of  God,  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
the  laws  of  nations  have  always  deemed  innocent.  And  he  entreated  their 
most  Christian  and  Catholic  majesties  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  crying  injus- 
tice of  turning  upon  Portugal  the  hostilities  kindled  against  Great  Britain ; 
and  to  consider  that  they  were  giving  an  example  which  would  lead  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  mankind ;  that  there  was  an  end  of  public  safety,  if  neu- 
tral powen  were  to  be  attacked,  because  they  have  entered  into  defensive 
alliances  with  the  powen  at  war ;  that  if  their  troops  should  invade  his  do- 
minions, he  would  therefore,  in  vindication  of  his  neutrality,  endeavour  to 
repel  them  with  all  his  forces  and  those  of  his  allies.  And  he  concluded  with 
declaring,  that  he  would  rather  see  the  last  tile  of  his  palace  fall,  and  his 
faithful  subjects  spill  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  than  sacrifice  the  honour 
or  the  independence  of  his  crown,  and  afford  the  ambitious  princes,  in  his 
submission,  a  pretext  for  invading  the  sacred  rights  of  neutrality.  (3) 

In  consequence  of  this  magnanimous  declaration,  the  ministers  of  Franco 

0)  Printed  Poftrsf  puWWied  by  Auaorit^,  1^  Ibid. 
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and  SpBin  immediately  left  lieboii.  -  And  their  depaiiare  VHi  loon  followed 
hy  a  joint  denunciation  of  war  againat  Portugal,  in  the  name  of  their  moat 
Chhatian  and  Catholic  mi^eatiea.  -Hia  Britannic  majeaty  could  not  view 
with  indifference  the  danger  of  hia  faithful  ally,,  who  depended  upon  him  for 
aupport,  nor  prudently  avoid  acting  with  yigour  in  hia  defence.  He  accord* 
'nglv  aent  over  to  Portugal  arms,  ammunition,  proviaiona,  and  near  ten  thou* 
aand  land-foreea. 

By  the  help  of  theae  additional  tro<Mpa,  the  enteipriaing  valour  of  the  Bri- 
tiah  ofBceiB,  and  the  akilful  conduct  of  the  count  de  la  Lippe  (a  German  ge« 
neral  that  had  acted  with  ability  binder  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunawick,  and 
now  commanded  the  Portugueae  army),  the  Spamarda,  who  had  paaaed  the 
mountaina  in  three  diviaiona,  ^ken  seteral  placea,  and  confidently  hoped  aoon 
to  become  maatera  of  the  whole  kingdom,  found  themaelvee  under  the  neceaaity 
of  abandoning  their  conqueata,  and  evacuating  Portugal  before  the  cloae  of 
the  campaign.(^l)  In  thia  aervice,  brigadier^general  Burgoyne,  who  com- 
nianded  the  Britiah  troopa,  bore  a  diatinguiahed  part. 

Nor  did  the  attention  of  Great  Britain  to  the  aafety  of  Portugal  diminiah 
her  exertions  or  her  aucoesa  in  Westphalia.  There  the  Franch  had '  resolved 
to  make  the  moat  powerful  efforta ;  while  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  divide  our 
strength,  ahould  enter  the  dominions  of  his  most  faithful  majesty.  ,  Their  plan 
of  opeiationa  was  neariy  the  same  aa  fbrmeriv,  but  they  had  changed  their 
genetnla.  Broglio  was  diagraced,  through  the  intriguea  of  the  prince  de 
Soubiae,  who  now  commanded  the  army  on  the  Weaer,  in  copjunction  with 
mareachal  d^Etreea ;  and  diat  on  the  Lower  Rhine  was  committed  to  the  di- 
rectjQp  of  the  prince  of  Cond^. 

^*^R  diapoaitiott  of  the  allies  was  not  more  varied.  The  hereditary  prince 
vfiB  poated  in  the  hishoprick  of  Munater,  with  a  atrong  detachment,  to  ob- 
serve the  motions  of  the  prmce  of  Cond6;  and  prince  Ferdinand  lav  behind 
the  Drmel,  with  the  main  body,  in  order  taoppoae  the  progreaa  of  tne  grand 
French  army ;  to  prevent  it  from  entering  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and  if 
poaaible  to  recover  the  landgravate  of  Hease. 

The  ftrat  service  prince  Ferdinand  performed  effectually.  He  obliged  the 
enemy;  to  abandon  Gottingen,  the  only  place  which  ther  possessed  in  the 
dominions  of  his  Britannic  miyesty,  ana  which  they  had  fortified  at  great 
ezpenae.  He  gained  several  advantages  over  them,  particularly  in  the  actions 
at  Graebenstein,  Homberg,  and  Meisungen;  where  the  Britisn  troops  under 
the  marquis  of  Granby  acquired  signal  honour.(d)  He  reduced  Casel,  in 
preaence  of  the  three  French  generals,  notwithstanding  a  defeat  which  the 
hereditary  prince  had  auffered  from  the  prince  of  Cond6  at  Johanneaberg ;  and 
he  was  preparing  to  besiege  Ziegenhayn,  the  last  place  that  remained  to  the 
enem^r  in  tne  landgravate  of  Hesse,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

While  prince  Ferdinand  was  thua  exerting  himself  in  Westphalia,  with  a 
degree  4>f  spirit  which  made  his  enemies  insinuate,  that  he  had  hitherto  pro- 
tracted the  war,  in  order  to  enjoy  its  emoluments,  the  fortone  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  wore  a  variety  of  appearances,  in  consequence  of  certain  great  and 
singular  revolutiona  in  the  affaire  of  the  North. 

At  the  close  of  last  campaign,  we  have  seen  the  Austriana  in  possession 
of  Schweidnitz,  the  key  of  Silesia,  and  the  Russians  masters  of  Ck)lberg,  and 
wintering  in  Pomerama ;  so  that  the  dominions  of  his  Prussian  m^iesty, 
whose  forces  were  much  cut  down,  lay  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies, 
who  were  now  in  a  situation  to  begin  their  operations  more  early  than  for- 
meriy,  as  well  as  to  sustain  them  with  more  vigour  and  concert.  A  complete 
victory,  an  event  by  no  means  probable,  did  not  seem  sufficient  to  save  him. 
from  utter  ruin ;  when  the  tremendous  storm,  ready  to  bunt  upon  his  head^ 
was  happily  dissipated,  by  one  of  those  sudden  and  extraordinary  chanses 
in  human  affairs,  which  instantly  decide  the  fate  of  nations,  outstrip  aU 'hn^ 
man  foresight,  and  confound  the  reasonings  of  the  wisest  politicians. 

(1)  Lond.  Gateuti  poaiim.  (3)  Load.  OtattUt  Jum  98,c(Mq« 
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flinbetlH  enfMPjiiM  of  Bmsia,  sooond  daugfaler  of  Pet^r  the  Gmty.hnriiic 
died  in  the  beffuumiff  of  the  year,  wae  succeeded  in  the  angiiat  throne  by  her 
nephew,  the  rnike  o7  Holstew,  under  the  Bame  of  Peter  HI.  Aa  they  who 
were  moat  intimately  acquainted  with  the  lentimenta  of  the  new  cnr  oouLd 
only  conjecture  whether  he  would  puxaue  or  abandon  the  political  ayatem  of 
hie  predeoeaaor,  the  eyea  of  all  Europe  were  anxiously  turned  towards  the 
court  of  Petersburg,  in  .order  to  obaenre  the  direction  of  his  early  councils. 
He  began  hia  reign  with  regulaimg,  on  the  most  generous  principles,  his 
interior  government.  He  freed  the  nobility  and  gentry  from  all  slaviah  vaa- 
aalage,  tuid  put  them  on  a  footing  with  those  of  th^  same  rank  in  other  Eu- 
ropean conntriea.  He  abeliahed  the  private  chancery,  a  kind  of  atate^inqui- 
sition:  he  recalled  many  unhappy  ezilea  from  .Siberia;  and  extending,  nia 
benign  polity  to  his  sutnects  of  all  conditiona,  he  leaseaed  the  taxes  jupoa 
certain  necessaries  of  life,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  poor.(l) 

The  same  mild  spirit  which  dictated  the  eiyil  regulations  of  this  prince 
seemed  to  extend  itself  to  his  foreign  politics.  He  ordered  a  memorial  to  be 
delivered  in  the  month  of  February,  to  the  ministers  of  his  allies,  in  which 
he  declared,  that  in  order  to  procure  the  re-establiahment  of  peace,  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  the  conquests  made  by  the  arma  of  Ruaaia  during  the 
war,  in  hopes  **  that  the  allied  courts  will,  on  their  parts,  alao  prefer  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  to  the  advantagea  which  they  might 
expeet  from  the  eoniinuanee  of  hostilities — but  which  they  cannot  obtain  unless 
by  a  emUmmUwn  of  the  effusion  of  kumem  Uood  ^(dy 

This  declaratloB,  however,  was  not  made  merely  from  motives  of  humanity. 
Besides  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the  character  of  the  king  of  Pruaaia, 
Peter  waa  ambitioua  of  recovering  from  Denmark  the  dutchy  of  81enhek, 
to  which  he  had  pretensions  aa  duke  of  Holstein.  He  therefore  ordered  a 
cessation  of  arms,  on  receiving  an  unaatis&ctory  answer  to  his  memorial 
from  the  courta  of  Vienna  and  Versailles;  and  he  entered,  soon  after,  into  an 
alliance  with  the  illustrious  Frederick,  without  stipulating  any  thins  m  favour 
of  his  former  confederates.  He  even  joined  part  of  his  torcea  to  thoae  of  hia 
new  ally,  in  order  to  drive  the  Auatrians  out  of  Silesia,  while  he  commanded 
another  army  to  march  towards  Hc^stein.  Sweden  followed  the  example  of 
Russia  in  concluding  a  peace  with  the  court  of  Berlin. 

The  king  of  Prussia  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  this  great  revolution  in  hia 
favour.  That  load  of  power  which  had  so  long  oppressed  him,  and  againat 
which  he  had  borne  up  with  such  unexampled  fortitude,  being  now  much 
lightened,  he  was  again  enabled  to  indulge  the  ardour  of  his  eenius,  and  to 
act*with  vigour  against  his  remaining  enemies.  His  first  <Aject  was  the 
recovery  of  Schweidnitz — the  next  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  out  of 
Silesia.  And  in  the  attainment  of  these  important  enda,  he  was  greatly 
assisted  by  the  valour  and  military  skill  of  his  brother,  who  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Austrians  and  unperialists  near  Freyberg  in  l^ony. 

In  consequence  of  this  victory,  prince  Henry  remained  ao  fully  master  of 
Saxony,  that  the  Austrians  found  it  necessary  to  withdrew  a  body  of  troopa 
from  their  armies  in  Silesia,  in  order  to  prevent  his  making  irmptiona  into 
the  heart  of  Bohemiaf  Mareschal  Daun,  however,  with  a  large  army,  still 
occupied  certain  emniences  in  ihe  nei^bourhood  of  Schweidmts,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  protect  that  city.  The  king  of  Pruasia  reaolved  to  force 
him  to  abandon  those  posta.  And  he  succeeded;  fhongh  not  by  a  direct 
attack,  which  he  found  to  be  impracticable,  but  by  a  aeries  of  masterly  move- 
ments, which  made  the  cautious  Daun  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  hia 
principal  magazine,  and  even  that  his  communication  with  Bohemia  might 
be  cut  off.  He  accordingly  fell  back  to  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  and  left 
Schweidnitz  uncovered.  (3) 

His  Prussian  majesty  immediately  prepared  to  invest  that  place  with  a 
numerous  army.    In  the  mean  time,  different  bodies  of  his  troops,  some  on 


(l)  lUgvlatwu  puMMied  by  ihe  eonrt  of  Petenboif .  (8)  PrlntMl « 

(3)  Pwiiiii  and  Auiuiiiii  JiunmU  compared. 
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tlie  ride  of  Saxoay,  oUien  w  Ibal  of  SUmib,  penetcat^  deep  into  Boheiaia; 
liud  many  pacta  of  the  countiy  under  qontnbvUon,  and  spread  universal 
alann.  A  body  of  Russian  irreffularft  also  made  an  irruption  into  Bohemia, 
and  retaliated  on  the  Austriaoa  tnose  eruel  ravages,  whicht  &t  the  instigation 
of  the  court  of  Vienna,  tiie  paine  baibarous  enemy  had  formerly  committed 
on  the  Prussian  dominions* 

But  the  gallant  Frederick,  while  conducting  with  equal  spirit  and  ability 
that  bold  Ime  of  operations  which  unexpected  circumstances  had  enabled 
him  to  form,  was  threatened  with  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  in  conse- 
quenee  of  a  new  revolution  in  Rua$ia.  Peter  III.,  in  his  rage  for  innovation, 
made  more  new  regidations  in  ^  few  weel^s,  than  a  prudent  prince  would 
have  hazarded  in  a  long  reign.  Hib  first  measures,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
truly  laudable,  and  seemed  well  calculated  to  procure  him  the  affections  of 
hia  people;  but  being  of  a  rash  and  irregular  turn  of  mind,  he  in  many 
instances  shocked  their  prejudices,  even  while  he  consulted  their  intei^ests., 
He  disgusted  both  the  army  and  the  church,  the  two  chief  pillars  of  absolute 
away;  the  formeiv  W  the  manifest  preference  which  he  ffave  to  his  Holstein 

giafds,  and  to  all  officers  of  that  country;  the  latter  by  nis  contempt  of  the 
reek  communion,  having  been  bred  a  Lutheran,  and  by  certain  innovations 
In  regard  to  images ;  but  more  especially  by  an  attempt  to  moderate  the  teve- 
nnes  of  the  clergy,  and  an  order  that  they  should  no  longer  be  **  distinguished 
bybearda." 

These  were  hi(:h  oauses  of  discontent,  and  threatened  the  throne  with  all 
the  violence  of  civil  ^ar«  But  Peter's  misfortunes  immediately  arose  from 
a  fsa^monial  feud^fhxn  the  bosom  of  his  own  family.  He  had  long  slighted 
his  consort,  Catharine,  of  the  house  of  Anhalt  Zeibst  (a  woman  of  a  mas- 
culine disposition  and  sound  uiiderstanding,  by  whose  counsela  he  might 
have  profited),  and  now  openly  lived  with  the  countess  of  Woronzoff,  niece 
to  the  chancc^or  of  that  name.  To  this  lady  he  seemed  devoted  with  so 
strong  a  paAsion,  that  it  was  generally  believed  he  had  some  thoughts  of 
shutting  the  empross  up  in  a  convent,  and  of  raising  the  countess  to  the  part- 
nership of  his  throne.  The  dissatisfied  part  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  chief 
officers  of  the  army,  taking  advantage  or  that  domestic  dissension,  assembled 
in  the  absence  of  the  czar,  deposed  him  formally,  and  invested  Catharine 
with  the  imperial  ensigns. 

The  new  empress  marched  at  the  head  of  the  malecontents  in  quest  of  her 
husband.  Peter  was  solacing  himself  with  his  mistress  at  one  of  his  houses 
of  pleasure,  and  expressed  iSd  utmost  suiprise  at  being  told  the  sceptre  was 
departed  from  him.  When  convinced  of  the  fatal  truth,  he  attempted  to 
escape  to  H<4stjBin,  but  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  expired 
a  few  days  after,  of  what  was  called  a  hemorrhoidal  colic,  to  which  he  was 
MsiA  to  have  been  subject.(  1)  His  death,  by  reason  of  the  steps  that  had  pre- 
ceded it^  occasioned  no  speculation.  It  was,  indeed,  an  event  universally 
expected.  Princes  dethroned  by  their  subjects  are  seldom  allowed  to  languish 
long  in  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon.  The  Jeuoqsy  of  the  successor  or  the  fears 
of  some  principal  conspirator,  commonly  make  few  their  moments  of  trouble. 

Cathanne  II.,  since  so  much  celebrated  for  her  liberal  polity,  began  her 
reign  with  flattering  prejudices.  Though  a  foreie^ner  herself,  she  wisely  dis- 
missed all  foreigners  from  her  service  and  confidence.  She  sent  away  the 
Holstein  guards,  and  chose  Russians  in  their  stead :  she  restored  to  the  clergy 
their  revenues ;  and,  what  was  of  no  less  importance,  the  privilege  of  wearing 
beard8«^-She  conferred  all  the  great  offices  of  state  on  native  Russians,  and 
tiurew  herself  wholly  on  the  affectionfl  of  that  people  to  whom  she  owed  her 
elevation. 

The  wisdom  of  this  policy  was  not  disputed.  But  it  was  feared,  by  one 
part  of  Europe,  and  hoped  by  another,  that  Catharine  would  introduce  a  total 
change  of  system  also  in  regard  to  foreign  affidrs ;  for  the  peace  and  alliance 

0)  Mudft$t9  of  the  cmpw  Cittorine  IL,oii  bar  eialtaUoa  to  the  Unone  of  RcMlm,  u  iodepeodent 
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with  the  king  of  Praitia  were  rery  unpopular  measores  in  Russia.  ,Erery 
thin^,  in  a  word,  seemed  to  threaten  the  iuustrious  Fredenek  with  a  renewal 
of  his  former  dii&culties  and  distresses. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  that  heroic  prince,  the  new  empress,  indeptodent 
of  personal  re^rd,  did  not  think  her  situation  sufficiently  secure  to  engage 
in  foreiffu  hostilities.  She  therefore  declared  to  the  Prussian  minister  at  the 
court  of  Petersburg,  *•  That  she  was  resolved"  to  observe  inviolably,  in  idl 
points,  the  perpetual  peace  concluded  under  the  preceding  reign ;  but  that  she 
iiad  thought  proper  nevertheless,  to  order  back  to  Russia,  by  the  nearest  roads, 
all  her  troops  in  Silesia,  Prussia,  and  Pomera^iia.*'  And  although  this  change 
from  a  strict  alliance  to  a  mere  neutrality  made  no  small  difference  in  the 
state  of  the  king4)f  Prussia's  afiairs,  yet  must  it  be  regarded,  all  thin^  con- 
sidered, as  an  escape  scarcely  less  wonderful  than  the  former ;  especially  as 
all  the  important  places  which  the  Russians  had  with  So  much  bloodshed 
acquired,  were  faithfully  restored  to  that  monarch. 

His  Prussian  majesty,  instead  of  being  discouraged  by  the  order  sent  for 
the  return  of  the  Russians,  accordingly^  acted  only  with  more  vigour.  He 
attacked  mareschal  Daun  the  day  after  it  arrived,  out  before  the  news  had 
reached  the  Austrian  camp,  and  drove  him  by  terror  no  less  than  force  of 
arms,  from  the  heights  of  Buckersdorff,  with  considerable  loss.  He  next 
invested  Schweidnitz  in  person;  and  obliged  that  much-contested  town, 
though  defended  by  a  garrison  of  nine  thousand  men,  to  surrender  after  a 
siege  of  two  months,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts -of  Laudohn  and  Daun  to. 
obstruct  his  operations.(l) 

No  sooner  did  the  warlike  king  find  himself  master  of  Schweidnitz,  and 
eventually  of  all  Silesia,  than  he  began  to  turn  his  eye  towards  Saxony.  He 
reinforced  his  brothei^s  army  in  that  electorate,  and  made  preparations, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  a  design  of  laying  siege  to  Dresden. 

These  preparations,  and  the  decisive  victory  gained  by  prince  Henry  over 
the  imperialists  and  Austrians  near  Freyberg,  induced  the  court  of  Vienna 
to  conclude  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  his  Prussian  majesty,  for  Saxony 
and  Silesia.  In  consequence  of  this  impolitic  and  partial  truce,  which  pro- 
vided neither  for  the  safety  of  the  dominions  of  the  nouse  of  Austria  nor  of 
those  members  of  the  empire  that  were  attached  to  its  interests,  one  body  of 
the  Prussian  army  broke  into  Bohemia;  advanced  nearly  to  the  gates  of 
Prague;  and  destroyed  a  valuable  maeajsine;  while  another  fell  upon  the 
same  country  in  a  different  quarter,  and  laid  the  greater  part  of  the  town  of 
Egra  in  ashes,  by  a  shower  of  bombs  and  red-hot  bullets.(S)  Some  parties 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Franconia,  and  even  as  far  as  Suabia ;  ravaging 
the  country,  exacting  heavy  contributions,  and  spreading  ruin  and  dismay  on 
every  side. 

In  those  predatory  expeditions  the  Prussians  are  supposed  to  have  levi^  a 
sum  equivalent  to  a  million  sterling,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  which 
were  paid  by  the  industrious  and  free  city  of  Nuremberg.  Many  of  the 
princes  and  states  found  themselves  obliged  to  sign  a  neutrality,  in  order  to 
save  their  territories  from  farther  ravages ;  and  most  others  were  so  disabled 
by  the  late  defeat  in  Saxony,  or  exhausted  by  the  subsequent  incursions,  that 
no  prospect  remained  of  their  being  able  to  furnish,  for  next  campaign,  any 
army  under  the  imperial  name  and  authority.(3)  The  war,  therefore,  was 
seemmgly  left  to  be  finished  as  it  had  been  begun,  by  the  single  arms  of  Prussia 
and  Austria. 

During  these  transactions  in  Germany,  so  favourable  to  the  allies  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  the  British  arms  were  not  inactive.  The  spirit  with  which 
Mr.  Pitt  had  carried  on  the  French  war,  and  the  obli^tion  >vhich  the  new 
ministers  found  themselves  under  of  declaring  war  agamst  Spain,  made  them 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  showing  the  people,  and  convincing  their  enemies, 
that  neither  the  vigour  of  the  nation,  nor  the  wisdom  of  its  oouncils,  depended 
upon  a  single  man.    They  accordingly  made  greater  and  more  successful 

0)  Berlin  OauUe^  Oct.  13, 17S2.  (9)  Aiuulaa  Md  PiUMfan  A€emiMa  compared.  CI)  IkM . 
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efforts  than  any  under  his  ftdministrationf  though  the  supplies  fell  short  of 
those  of  last  year  by  one  million.  Without  weakening  ioe  army  in  West- 
phalia, we  hare  alretuhr  seen  them  undertake  the  defence  of  Portugal,  and 
defend  it  eilectually.  In  like  manner,  without  evacuating  Belleisle,  or  aban- 
doning our  conquests  on  the  continent  of  America,  they  drew  troops  from 
both ;  and  in  pursuance  of  that  line  of  policy  wiiich  they  had  always  recom- 
mended, sent  out  two  powerful  annaments,  for  the  reduction  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  islands  in  tne  West  Indies. 

The  first  armament,  which  had  been  prepared  under  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  was  destined  against  Martinico;  Uie  largest  and  best  fortified  of  the 
French  Windward  islands,  and  the  residence  of  the  govemor-general.  This 
armament  was  composed  of  nine  thousand  land-forces,  headed  by  general 
Monckton,  and  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  fireships,  and 
bomb-ketches,  under  the  direction  of  rear-admiral  Rodney.  -  The  fleet  came 
within  sight  of  Martinico  on  the  7th  of  January.  The  troops  were  disem- 
barked, without  the  loss  of  a  man,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fort  Royal,  the 
strongest  place  in  the  island ;  and  by  gaining,  with  incredible  fortitude,  pos- 
session of  certain  eminences,  named  Tortenson  and  Gramier,  by  which  it  is 
commanded  (and  which  were  then  but  indifferently  fortified,  but  gallantly 
defended),  the  invaders  soon  made  the  governor  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  the  citadel,  in  order  to  save  the  town  from  being  laid  in 
ashes.fl) 

On  the  reduction  ef  fort  jtloyal,  which  capitulated  on  the  4th  of  February, 
M.  de  la  Touche,  the  govemor-general,  retired  to  St.  Pierre,  a.  large  and 
populous  town  on  the  same  side  of  the  island.  He  there  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  a  last  stand;  but,  through  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the 
inhabitants,  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  their  property,  and  envious  of 
th^  prosperity  of  the  planters  of  Guadaloupe,  under  the  English  government, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  offer,  and  obtained  terms  of  capitulation  for  the 
wh<rie  island,  before  the  place  was  invested.  (3)  With  Martinico  fell  Grenada, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  every  other  place  belonging  to  France,  or  occu- 
pied by  Frenchmen,  though  reputed  neutral,  in  the  extensive  chain  of  the 
Caribbee  islands. 

Before  the  success  of  this  expedition  was  known  in  England,  the  second 
and  grand  armament  was  ready  to  sail.  Its  object  was  the  famous  city  of 
Havana,  the  principal  seaport  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  key  of  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  trade  and  navigation  in  the  New 
World.  The  conception  of  the  enterprise  was  great,  ais  it  struck  immedi- 
ately at  the  very  basis  of  the  enemy's  power:  and  the  armament  was  equal 
to  its  object.  It  consisted  of  nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  transports,  with  ten  thousand  land-forces  on 
board. 

These  troops  were  to  be  joined  by  four  thousand  men  from  North  America. 
The  command  of  the  fleet  was  intrusted  to  admiral  Pococke,  whom  we  have 
seen  distinguish  himself  in  the  East  Indies.  The  land-forces  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  earl  of  Albemarie.  And  the  whole  armament,  which  as- 
sembled off  the  north-west  point  of  Hispaniola,  and  was  conducted,  for  the 
sake  of  expedition  (with  uncommon  seamanship),  through  the  old  channel  of 
Bahama,  arrived  in  sight  of  those  dreadful  fortifications  that  were  to  be 
stormed,  on  the  6th  of  June.(3) 

The  eity  of  Havana  stands  near  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay,  that  forms 
one  of  the  safest  haibours  in  the  world,  and  which  is  so  capacious,  that  a 
^ousand  ships  of  the  largest  size  may  there  commodiously  ride  at  anchor. 
The  entrance  into  this  harbour  is  by  a  narrow  channel,  strongly  fortified  on 
each  side.  The  mouth  of  that  channel,  when  visited  by  the  English  fleet 
under  admiral  Pococke,  was  secured  by  two  strong  forts ;  on  the  east  side 

3r  one  named  the  Moro,  and  on  the  west  by  another  called  the  Puntal.    The 
oro  had  towards  the  sea  two  bastions,  and  on  the  land  side  other  two,  with 

(1)  Load.  0«Mttc  March  81, 1703.  CS)  n>ld.  April  S,  1703. 

(I)  iMUt  ftom  Adiuiral  Pucoke,  to  LoDdos  O^tttit,  Sept.  8,  tim. 
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a  wide  and  deep  ditdi  eat  ont  of  the  rodu  The  Puntdtabo  euiroimded  by  a 
ditoh,  out  in  the  same  maimer,  was  provided  with  caaematee,  and  every  way 
well  calculated  for  eo-opeiating  with  the  More  In  defence  of  the  harbour.  It 
had  likewiae  eome  batteries  that  opened  upon  Uie  country*  and  flanked  part 
of  the  town  waU.  That  wall,  which  waa  not  in  the  beat  repair,  twenty-one 
bastions  not  in  a  much  better  state,  a  dry  ditch  of  no  cpnsiderable  width,  and 
a  covered  way  almost  in  ruins,  iiniDed  the  only  defence  of  the  city  itself.  It 
has  therefore  been  thought,  by  some  military  men«  that  the  operations  ought 
to  have  been  begun  with  the  attack  of  the  town  by  land ;  especially  as  it  was 
utterly  impracticable  to  attack  it  by  sea,  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  being 
not  only  defended  by  the  forts,  but  by  fourteen  Spanish  ships  of  the  line ; 
ihree  of  which  were  afterward  sunk  in  the  channel,  and  a  boom  laid  across  it. 

But  lord  Albemarle  thought  otherwise,  either  from  his  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  the  fortifications,  or  from  seeing  objects  in  a  different  light.  The 
troops  were  therefore  no  sooner  landed,  and  a  bodv  of  the  enemy  that  at- 
tempted to  of^se  their  proj^ress  dispersed,  than  he  began  to  form  the  siege 
of  the  More,  which  he  considered,  and  perhaps  justly,  as  the  grand  object  of 
the  armament,  as  the  reduction  of  it  must  infallibly  be  followed  by  the  surren- 
der of  the  city ;  whereas  if  he  had  attacked  the  town  first,  his  army  might 
have  been  so  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  surmount  the  vigorous  re- 
sistance of  the  fort,  defended,  not  only  by  the  garriaon,  but  by  the  flower  of 
the  inhabitants,  aeealous  to  save  their  own  and  the  public  treasure.  A  post 
was  aecordin^v  seized  upoa  the  higher  ground,  and  batteries  inrere  erected, 
though  with  infinite  difficulty. 

The  hardships  which  the  British  troops  sustained  in  this  service  are  alto- 
gether incredible.  The  earth  was  so  thin  on  the  face  of  the  hill»  that  they 
could  with  difficulty  cover  their  approaches ;  and  it  being  necessary  that  the 
cannon  and  carriages  should  be  dragged,  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  ufi  a  bold 
declivity,  from  a  rough  and  rocky  SSoie,  many  of  the  men,  in  that  painful 
labour,  while  parched  with  thirst  beneath  a  burning  sun,  drooped  down  dead. 
At  length,  every  obstacle  was  surmounted.  The  batteries,  disposed  along  a 
ridge  on  a  level  with  the  Moro,  were  opened  with  efiTect  Hie  garrison  had 
been  repulsed,  with  great  slaughter,  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  them ;  and  the 
besiegers  flattered  themselves  with  a  speedy  period  to  their  toils,  when  their 
principal  battery  took  fire,  and  the  labour  of  six  hundred  men  for  sixteen  days 
was  ccmsumed  m  a  few  hours. 

This  accident  was  neculiariy  discouraging ;  especially  as  it  happened  at  a 
crisis  when  the  hardsmps  of  the  siege,  sAd  the  diseases  of  the  climate,  had 
rendered  two-thirds  of  the  English  army  unfit  for  service.  Hie  seamen  were 
not  in  a  much  better  condition.  Yet  both  soldiers  and  sailors,  animated  by 
that  active  and  persevering  courage,  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  tfaie 
natives  of  Great  Britain,  applied  themselves  with  vigour  to  the  reparation  of 
dama|>es.  Unfortunately,  another  battery  took  fire.  The  besiegers,  how- 
ever, impelled  by  every  motive  of  gfory,  interest,  and  ambition,  continued 
their  efforts,  with  as  much  ardour  as  if  the  sie^  had  been  but  just  besun. 
At  length,  after  conquering  numberless  diffioultieB»they  got  possession  of  the 
covered  way.  They  made  a  lodgement  before  the  right  bastion ;  and  a  mine 
being  sprang,  which  threw  down  part  of  the  works  into  the  ditch,  a  breach 
was  left  open.    Though  small,  the  aoLdiers  were  ordered  to  storm  it. 

The  attempt  seemed  desperate,  as  the  Spanish  g^irison  was  still  strong : 
and  the  brave  defence  it  had  made  allowed  the  besiegers  no  room  to  doubt 
of  the  vigilance,  valour,  and  resolutien  of  the  conunanders.  But  dan^^er 
itself  was  only  a  stimulus  to  men  who  had  so  near  a  prospect  of  terminatmg 
their  dreadful  toils.  They  accordingly  prepared  themselves  for  the  assault 
with  the  utmost  alacrity ;  and  monating  the  breaefa  under  the  command  of 
lieutenent  Forbes,  si^^pcvted  by  lieutenant-colonel  Stuajrt,  entered  the  fort 
with  so  much  ovder  and  intrepidity,  as  entirely  disconcerted  the  garrison. 
IV>ur  hundred  of  the  Spaniards  were  eut  in  pieces,  or  perished  in  aitempting 
to  make  their  escape  by  water  to  the  city :  the  rest  threw  down  their  arms  and 
received  quarter.    The  marquis  de  Gonzalez»  the  second  in  command,  was 
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kilted  in  braydy  endeavomring  to  stop  the  flight  of  hts  coantrymen ;  and  Dob 
Lewis  do  Valesco*  the  governor,  having  coUeoted.  a  small  body  of  resolute 
aoldiers,  in  an  intrenchment  around  the  flag-staff,  gloriously  fell  in  defend- 
ing the  ensign  of  Spain,  which  no  entreaties  could  induce  him  to  strikd. 

No  sooner  did  the  Spaniards  in  the  town  and  Puntal  castle  see  the  besiegers 
in  the  possession  of  the  Moro,  than  they  directed  all  their  fire  against  that  place. 
Meanwhile,  the  British  troops^  encouraged  by  their  success,  were  vigorously 
emplojred  in  remounting  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  in  erecting  batteries  upon 
an  eminence  tiiat  eommanded  the  city.  These  batteries  being  happily  com- 
pleted, and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  ready  to  play  upon  the  Havana,  lord  Albe- 
marle, willmg  to  prevent  an  unnecessary  carnage,  sent  his  aid-de-camp  with 
a  flag  of  trace,  to  summon  the  governorto  surrenaer,  and  make  him  sensible 
of  the  unavoidable  destruction  that  was  ready  to  fall  upon  the  place.  The 
haughty  Spaniard  replied,  that  he  was  under  no  uneasy  apprehensions,  and 
would  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity. 

Next  morning,  however,  the  batteries  were  opened  with  such  effeot,  both 
against  the  town  and  fort,  that  flags  of  truce  appeared  in  every  quarter  of  the 
city  about  noon,  and  a  deputy  was  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  in  order 
to  settle  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  immediately 
took  place ;  and  as  soon  as  terms  were  adjusted,  the  city  of  Havana^  and  k 
district  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  to  the  westward,  included  in  its  go- 
vernment, the  Puntal  castle,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour  were  surrendered 
to  his  Britannic  maje8ty.(])  Without  violating  the  articles  of  capitidation, 
which  secured  to  the  inhabitants  their  private  property,  the  conquerors  found 
a  booty  computed  at  near  three  millions  sterling,  in  silver  and  valuable  mer- 
chandise belonging  to  the  Catholic  king,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of  arms, 
artillery,  4Uid  military  stores. 

This  single  blow,  the  greatest  perhaps  ever  struck  by  any  nation,  was  in  a 
manner  finally  subversive  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  by  cutting 
off  their  resources.  The  marine  of  France  was  already  ruined :  her  finances 
were  low.  Spain,  akmg  with  her  principal  fortress  in  the  West  Indies,  had 
lost  a  large  fleet.  And  the  conquest  of  the  Havana  not  only  gave  to  England 
'the.abfiolute  command  of  the  golf  of  Mexico,  but  put  her  eventually  in  the 
possession  of  the  whole  American  Archipelago,  rorto  Rico  and  His])aniola 
only  remained  to  the  eneniy :  and  those  islands,  it  was  well  known,  being  cut 
off  from  all  comnranieation  with  Europe,  and  utterly  destitute  of  necessaries, 
would  have  surrendered  on  the  first  summons. 

The  navy  of  Great  Britain  was  superior  to  that  of  all  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  combined.  She  had  the  means  of  supportiuj^  it  in  her  immense  com- 
merce, which  increased  with  her  fleets :  and  both  might  be  said  to  embrace 
the  universe.  For  her  conquests,  during  this  season  of  glory,  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  West  Indies.    The  south  of  Asia  also  beheld  her  triumphs. 

While  the  British  forces  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  the  Havana,  an  ar- 
mament sailed  from  Madras  under  the  direction  of  rear-admiral  Cornish  and 
brigadier-general  Draper  for  the  Philippine  islands.  The  chief  object  of  this 
enterprise  was  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  Luconia ;  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  government  in  those  islands,  and  the 
centre  of  communication  between  SoSh  America  and  the  East  Indies. 

The  hostile  fleet  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Manilla  before  the  governor  had  the 
least  intimation  of  its  appioach,  and  even  before  he  was  informed  of  the  war 
with  England.  He  prepared  himself,  however,  for  a  vigorous  defence,  and 
rejected  with  disdain  the  repeated  summons  of  the  British  commanders 
Necessary  steps  were  consequently  taken  for  landing  the  troops,  consisting 
of  two  tnousand  and  three  hundred  men.  The  debarkation  was  safely 
effected ;  an  important  post  was  seized ;  batteries  were  erected ;  and  every 
eflbrt  was  made  to  reduce  the  town  by  force.  But  the  operations  of  the  be- 
siegers were  much  retarded  by  incessant  and  heavy  falls  of  rain,  accompanied 
witti  a  dreadful  tempest,  which  prevented  the  fleet  from  co-operating  with 

(1)  l.ettera  from  the  «art  of  Albemarto  a&d  Sir  6for|e  Focockt,  in  Load.  G«Mtl«,  Sept.  30,  ITfS.  And 
Ibe  chief  engineer's  ^cewitt  of  ihc  Sie^e. 
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the  army ;  and  also  by  the  unremitted  attacks  of  the  native  Indians,  a  brare 
and  hardy  people,  who  rushed  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  British  muskets,  in 
their  wild  ferocity,  and  even  knawed  the  bayonets  with  their  teeth  when  mor* 
tally  wounded.(l) 

Meanwhile,  tne  invaders,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  advanced  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  their  enterprise.  They  had  silenced  the  enemy's  princi- 
pal battery,  and  ^preatly  damaged  the  fortifications  towards  the  sea ;  when,  as 
a  last  effort  to  raise  the  siege,  a  desperate  sally  was  pushed  by  a  large  body 
of  Spaniards  and  Indians.  Both,  however,  were  repulsed,  after  a  sharp  and 
bloody  conflict.  A  practicable  breach  in  the  works  was  at  length  opened, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  storming  it. 

In  such  circumstances,  it  mi^ht  naturally  have  been  expected,  that  the  go- 
vernor, instead  of  lonser  remaming  obstinate,  would  have  offered  to  capitu- 
late, in  order  to  save  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants.  But  no  pro- 
posal to  that  purpose  was  presented.  Genend  Draper  therefore  took  the  most 
effectual  measures  for  carrying  the  place  by  assault.  The  troops  having  filed 
off  from  their  quarters  in  small  bodies  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ad- 
vanced to  the  breach  at  the  signal  of  a  general  discharge  of  aitiUery  and  mor- 
tars, and  under  cover  of  a  thick  smoke,  which  was  blown  full  upon  the  (own. 
Lieutenant  Russel  led  the  way  at  the  head  of  sixty  volunteers  (from  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  which  the  arm^  was  composed),  supported  by  the  grenadiers 
of  Draper's  regiment,  to  which  he  belonged.  Colonel  Monson  and  major 
More  followed  wiih  two  grand  divisions  of  the  same  heroic  regiment :  next 
came  a  battalion  of  seamen;  and  the  East  India  company's  troops  closed 
the  rear.(2) 

AH  these  four  bodies  behaved  with  great  intrepidity.  The  Spaniards  were 
instantly  driven  from  their  works,  ana  the  place  was  entered  with  ifttle  loss* 
The  governor,  who  had  taken  refoge  in  the  citadel,  surrendered  at  discretion, 
but  solicited  protection  for  the  citizens;  and  the  humanity  and  generosity  of 
the  British  commandera  saved  the  town  from  a  general  and  justlv-merited 
pillage.  A  ransom  of  four  millions  of  dollara  was  -only  demanded  lor  this  re- 
laxation of  the  laws  of  war.  But  it  was  stipulated,  at  the  same  time,  that  all 
the  other  fortified  places  in  the  island  of  Luconia,  and  in  all  the  islands  de^ 
pendent  on  its  government,  should  also  be  surrendered  to  his  Britannic  mar 
je8ty.(3)    The  whole  range  of  the  Philippines  fell  with  the  city  of  Manilla. 

The  British  empire  had  now  acquired  an  extent  that  astonished  the  world* 
Every  where  victorious,  by  land  and  by  ses,  in  both  hemispheres,  and  in  all 
quartan  of  the  globe,  it  seemed  only  necessary  for  England  to  determine 
what  share  of  her  conquests  she  chose  to  retain,  and  what  terms  she  woidd 
impose  upon  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  the  king  of  Prussia  being  now  in  a  condi- 
tion to  make  terms  for  himself,  or  continue  the  war  without  nirther  subsidies, 
and  the  king  of  Portugal  having  little  to  apprehend  from  Spain  in  her  present 
disabled  state.  It  was  therefore  fondly  hoped  by  the  patriotic  part  of  the 
Eng^lish  nation,  that  the  glorious  oroortunity  of  finally  hmnbling  this  haughty 
family,  which  had  been  so  shamefully  neglected  and  lost,  through  the  preva^ 
lence  of  tory  counsels  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was  at  last  completely  reco- 
vered; and  that  the  family  compact,  lat^ly  so  alarming  to  Great  Britain, 
would  terminate  in  the  confusion  of  her  ambitious  enemies. 

In  the  midst  of  our  splendid  conquests,  however,  to  the  surprise  of  all  Eu- 
rope, and  the  indignant  astonishment  of  every  honest  Englisnman,  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  Bourbon  courts  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  ministera  of  his 
Britannic  majesty.  And  before  the  event  of  the  expedition  ^inst  Manilla 
was  known,  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were  signed  at  FontaineUeau ; 
which  have  generally  been  considered  as  inadequate  to  the  advantages  ob- 
tained by  the  British  arms  during  the  war,  and  which  could  certainly  contri- 
bute little  to  the  depression  of  France  or  Spain.  The  cause  of  a  measure  so 
extraordinarv  deserves  to  be  traced  to  its  souree. 

George  III.,  the  moment  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  deter* 

(ft  Lond.  Gaxetf«,  ubiiup.  (3)  iSS. 
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mined  to  Bbolishi  m  far  a^  poseiblei  all  those  odioua  party  distinctions  whieh 
had  80  long  divided  the  kinffdom,  and  to  extend  the  roysi  favour  and  confi- 
dence eqiudly  to  the  whple  Dody  of  his  subjects.  This  policy,  as  time  luis 
too  fully  proved,  was  more  liberal  than  wise :  for  although  the  whigs,  who 
engrossed  all  the  great  offices  of  state  during  the  two  preceding  reigns,  had 
lost  much  of  their  popularity  by  promoting  the  influence  of  the  crown,  they 
were  still  esteemed  the  true  friends  of  freedom,  and  the  natural  supporters 
of  the  family  of  Hanover  on  the  throne  of  these  realms.  By  them  chiefly  had 
been  brought  about  the  revolution,  and  by  them  the  estabUshment  of  the  Pro- 
testant succession. 

The  tories,  indeed,  by  assuming  the  character  of  patriote^  had  frequently 
been  able,  as  we  have  seen,  to  maintain  a  ibrmidable  opposition.  But  that 
opposition  was  considered,  by  the  more  moderate  and  intellisrent  whigs,  as 
no  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  preserve  the 
balance  of  the  constitution.  The  first,  and  also  the  second,  George,  therefore, 
always  disregarded  the  arguments  of  those  courtiers,  who  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  they  would  more  firmly  establish  their  sway,  by  admitting  the 
tcMies  to  an  equal  share  in  the  administration.  They  reposed  all  their  confi- 
dence in  the  whigs.  The  shock  of  two  rebellions,  ascribed  by  many  to  this 
narrow  policy,  induced  the  princes  of  the  Brunswick  line  to  make  no  altera- 
tion in  their  plan. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  originally  associated  himself  with  the  supposed  tory  patriots, 
and  first  acquired  distinction  bv  opposing  the  corrupt  system  of  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  the  declared  head  of  the  whigs.  After  the  resignation  of  that  minis- 
ter, ne  occasionally  temporized  (though  he  seems  Sways  to  have  tiad 
an  eye  to  the  true  interests  of  Great  Britain),  and  was  sometimes  reputed 
a  whig  and  sometimes  a  tory.  But  durmg  his  own  administration,  he 
sconi^  all  party  distinctions;  and  the  very  names  of  whig  and  tory  were 
lost  in  the  blaze  of  his  popularity.  Reposing  on  the  afilections  of  his  coun- 
try, Ute  strength  and  the  resources  of  which  he  better  understood  than  any 
otner  man,  he  employed  men  of  all  parties,  and  found  all  alike  faithful.  He 
raised  whole  regiments  of  Highlanders  from  among  the  disaffected  clans,  and 
gave  the  command  of  some  of  themv  to  officers  who  had  served  under  the 
pretender.  Their  behaviour  Justified  his  confidence.  They  carried  victory 
whithersoever  they  appeared,  and  became  the  most  loyal  subjects  of  his  Bn- 
tannic  majesty. 

This  great  man  would  soon  have  done  away  all  local  and  party  distinc- 
tions; and,  while  assisted  by  so  able  a  minister,  the  resolution  of  the  young 
king,  to  lend  hia  countenance  to  the  abolition  of  such  distinctions,  as  a  pre- 
lude to  a  more  liberal  system  of  policy,  was  alike  generous  and  prudent.  But 
on  the  resiffuation  of  Mr.  secretary  Pitt,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  first  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury,  who  had  long  been  considered  as  the  head  of  the 
whigs,  endeavoured  to  revive  those  factious  distinctions,  in  order  to  ruin 
the  credit  of  his  rival  in  power,  John  earl  of  Bute,  a  nobleman  of  worth  and 
probity,  as  well  as  learning  and  talents,  but  of  a  dry  humour  and  reserved 
temper;  and  who,  unhappily  for  the  quiet  of  the  nation,  besides  being  little 
acquainted  with  public  business,  was  a  reputed  tory,  a  Scotchman,  and  a 
Stuart! 

The  public  clamour  was  accordindy  loud  against  HhefavaunU.  But  as 
the  duke  of  Newcastle's  faculties,  which  had  never  been  strong,  were  now 
much  decayed,  and  his  rival  possessed  the  royal  ear,  he  saw  his  influence  in 
the  cabinet  daily  decline,  notwithstanding  his  great  parliamentary  interest, 
his  high  office,  and  his  importance  as  the  demagogue  of  the  most  powerful 
party  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  accordingly  found  it  necessary,  in  the  month 
of  May,  to  resign ;  and  the  earl  of  Bute,  in  consequence  of  that  resignation, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury. 

Many  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  friends,  persons  of  rank  and  eminence, 
had  resigned  with  him.  And  the  new  minister,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
situation,  Judged  it  prudent  to  deprive  others  of  thenr  employments,  and  to 
fill  their  places  with  men  attached  to  his  person ;  among  whom,  especially  in 
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the  inferior  depertmenU,  were  too  many  of  hte  own  eomitryinen.  He  aleo 
Ihouffht  it  floond  policy,  in  conformity  with  the  system  of  comprehension  that 
had  Been  emhraced*  to  attempt  a  coalition  with  the  neat  body  of  the  tones, 
or  country  gentiemen  of  ancient  families,  who  had  uniformly  opposed  the 
court  during  the  two  preceding  reifftt8,and  who  were  able  to  yield  him  effec- 
tual support.    They  readily  came  mto  his  measures. 

The  popular  clamour,  howcTer,  continued;  and  although  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Pitt  did  not  form  an  actual  junction  with  those  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
both  parties  were  alike  hostile  to  the  minister*  To  one  ot  the  other  of  these 
two  parties  belonged  the  whole  commercial  and  moneyed  interest.  The  earl 
of  Bute  was^  therefore^  soon  made  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  resigning,  or 
of  procuring  peace  to  Europe ;  as  he  must  expect  to  encounter  innumerable 
difficulties,  in  attemping  to  raise  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  From  motives  of  patriotism,  as  he  declared,  he  chose  the  latter 
altematiye ;  and  so  far  as  his  judgment  was  swayed  by  an  antipathy  against 
the  continental  system,  he  deserves  pardon,  if  not  praise.  But  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  England,  though  not  insensible  of  their  burdens,  or  of 
the  degree  of  tneir  annual  increase,  have  not  ^et  forffiven  him  for  checking 
the  career  of  their  conquests.  They  had  nothmg  to  tear,  and  every  thing  to 
hope,  from  a  continuance  of  hostilities. 

Fortunately  for  the  British  minister,  if  not  for  the  kingdom,  all  things  were 
favourable  to  his  views  among  the  hostile  powers  on  the  continent.  Disi^ 
pointed  in  her  hopes  of  immediate  advantage  from  the  family  compact,  the 
mvasion  of  Portugal,  and  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  France  was  now  sin- 
cerely disposed  to  peace.  Spain,  having  suffered  beyond  example,  during 
her  short  concern  in  the  war,  and  labouring  under  the  most  dreadful  appre- 
hensions of  future  misfortunes,  keenly  repented  of  the  step  she  had  taken, 
and  wished  to  recede.  Both  courts,  therefore,  saw,  with  peculiar  satisfaction, 
^e  progress  of  the  popular  discontents  in  England ;  and  France,  in  order  to 
profit  by  them*  and  recover  in  the  cabinet  what  she  had  lost  in  the  field,  indi- 
cated, through  the  medium  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  a  desire  of  negotiating. 

The  proposal  was  cordially  embraced  by  the  British  ministry.  And  the 
duke  oi  Bedford  was  sent  over  to  Paris  (after  certain  discussions),  to  treat 
on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  mi^esty ;  and  the  duke  de  Nivemois  to  London, 
on  the  pitrt  of  the  most  Christian  kinf.  The  ne^iation,  which  was  built 
upon  that  begun  by  Mr.  Pitt,  with  too  little  attention,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  to  the  fortunate  change  of  circumstances  in  her  favour,  was  accord- 
ingly soon  finished;  as  no  new  demand  of  any  consequence  was  made,  and 
both  parties  now  agreed  to  withdraw  themselves  wholly  from  the  German 
war,  and  make  restitution  of  aU  the  places  they  had  taken  on  the  European 
continent.  And  the  preliminary  articles,  including  the  interests  of  both 
France  and  Spain,  were  signed,  as  already  observed,  in  the  beginning  of 
November. 

By  those  articles  it  was  stipulated,  **  That  France  shall  cede  to  Great 
Britain,  Canada  in  its  utmost  extent,  with  the  islands  of  St.  Jc^n  and  Cape 
Breton,  and  all  that  part  of  Louisiana  which  lies  on  this  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, except  the  town  of  New-Orleans  and  its  territonr:  that  the  French 
shall  be  permitted  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  under  certain 
limitations ;  and  that  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miouelon  shall  be  ceded 
to  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  fishery,  but  without  the  liberty  of  erecting 
forts  on  those  islands:  that  Spain  shall  relinquish  her  claim  to  fish  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland;  permit  the  English  logwood-cutters  to  build 
houses  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  for  the  convenience  of  their  trade;  evacuate 
whatever  places  she  may  have  taken  belonging  to  Portugal;  and  cede 
Florida  to  Great  Britain,  in  consideration  of  naving  the  Havana,  ^nd  all 
that  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba  conquered  by  the  British  arms,  restored 
to  her:  that  the  island  of  Minorca  shall  be  restored  to  Great  Britain,  end 
the  islands  of  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Goree,  and  Belleisle  to  France: 
that  France  shall  cede  to  Great  Britain  the  fmts  and  factories  she  has 
lost  on  the  river  Senegal,  the  island  of  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines,  and 
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m»  up  all  claim  fo  the  neutral  .Mands  of  St.  Vincent,  Dondnlca,  a&d 
Tobago.**  But  St  Lucia,  the  most  valuable  of  the  neutral  islands,  was 
delivered  in  full  rig^t  to  France,  and  the  Prench  East  India  company  were 
put  in  the  same  situation  as  after  the  peace  of  Aix-lapChapelle ;  ;by  the  resti- 
tution of  Pondieherry  and  other  places,  with  the  single  exception  t>f  erecting 
no  forts  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  In  return  for  qp'  many  indulij^ences^ 
France  agreed  to  destt«y  the  harbour  and  demolish  the  fortifications  of 
Dunkii)[. 

These  preliminaiies  weie  approTed,  contraiy  to  all  expectation,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  British  paiiiament,  and  the  deftnitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris 
early^in  the  following  year:  About^  the  same  time  was  signed,  at  Huberts- 
burg,  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  empress-queen  and  the  king  of  Prussia ; 
bv  which  it  was  provided,  that  a  mutual  restitution  of  conquests,  and  an* 
oblivion  of  mjuries  should  take  place,  And  that  both  parties  should  be  put  in 
the  same  situation  as  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  was  terminated,  fortunately  for  the  general  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  but  prematurely  for  the  grandeur  of  Great  Britahi,  and 
withoitf  a  due  attention  to  her  interests,  the  most  active,  splendid,  and  uni- 
versal war  that  ever  divided  the  human  race;  the  most  bloody  between  dii(- 
cipHned  armies,  and  the  most  general  in  Europe,  since  that  which  was- closed 
by  the  Pbaoc  or  Wistphalia. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

BssioKs  the  general  dissatisfaction  in  England,  occasioned  by  the  prematura 
termination  of  hostilities,  and  the  restitution  of  so  many  conquests  without 
adequate  cessions,  it  was  strongly  urged  by  some  popular  writers,  that  the 
British  ministry  had  committed  a  still  more  danfferous  error,  at  the  peace  of 
Paris,  ia  the  choice  of  the  conquests  they  had  thought  proper  to  retain. 
**  Bifortinico  and  Guadidoupe,**  scud  those  writers,  **  would  have  been  fomHt 
more  profitable  possessions  than  Canada  and  its  dependencies.  Their  pro- 
duce would  not  only  have  augmented  the  royal  revenue,  While  it  increased 
our  shipping,  but  have  given  us  the  command  of  the  sugar-trade  of  Europe. 
France  ounit  to  have  been  compelled  to  make  her  sacrifices  in  the  West 
Indies.**  It  must,  however,  be  owned,  l^t  as  the  war  had  originated  in 
North  America,  and  had  taken  its  rise  immediately  from  a  dispute  between 
the  French  and  English  colonies  concerning  their  boundaries,  its  grand  object 
on  our  part;  the  securing  of  our  American  colonies  against  future  encroach- 
ments, seemed  to  be  attained  at  the  peace,  in  the  cession  made  by  France  of 
Canada  and  Louisiana  to  Great  Britam* 

The  security  of  the  English  colonies  in  North  America,  as  well  as  their 
extension,  was  farther  provided  for,  in  the  cession  of  Florida  by  Spain.  But 
tiiat  security,  it  was  insinuated  by  certain  keen-sighted  pohticians,  would 
prove  the  source  of  new  evils.  It  woidd  embolden  our  old  colonies  to  shake 
off  the  control  of  the  mother  country,  since  they  no  longer  stood  in  need  of 
her  protection,  and  to  erect  themselves  into  free  and  independent  states.  This 
insinuation,  however,  was  generaUy  considered  as  alike  illiberal  and  unjust. 
And  the  humanity  and  generoisity  of  the  English  nation,  amid  all  the  violent 
discontents  provoked  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  found  no  small  consolation  in 
reflecting,  that  our  American  brethren  would  thenceforth  be  happily  exempted 
from  the  annoyance  of  any  European  enemy,  and  able  to  keep  the  natives 
in  awe. 

Nor  was  this  our  only  consolation.  The  magnitude  of  the  British  empire 
in  North  America,  and  the  prospect  of  its  growth  in  population  and  improve- 
ment, afforded  a  wide  sweep  ror  the  projects  of  political  ambition,  and  a 
boundless  field  for  the  speculations  of  commereial  avidity.  The  undivided' 
sovereignty  of  that  vast  continent,  with  the  sole  enjo3rraent  of  its  exclusive 
trade,  seemed  to  open  to  the  eitixens  of  Great  Britain  such  sources  of  indus- 
try, and  channels  of  naval  greatness,  as  had  never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
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other  people ;  and  which  tb^  immensity  of  her  conqoests,  aild  their  towering 
hopes  of  farther  acquisitions,  with  an  ardent  desire  of  finally  humhling' the 
house  6{  Bourbon,  only  could  have  made  them  consider  as  beneath  her 
hauffhtiest  wish. 

These  eonciliatory  reflectioqs  are  offered  tnerely  from  a  lore  of  truth,  not 
auggeated  by  a  desire  of  palliating  the  justly  execrated  peace  of  Paris ;  a 
measure  that  must  eternally  rouse  the  keenest  emotions  of  indignation  in  the 
mind  of  eretf  honest  and  enlightened  Bnglishroan.  No  human  consideration 
should  have  induced  the  British  ministry  to  give  up  Cuba,  or  to  stop  short  of 
the  reduction  of  Hlspaniola;  while  our  naval  force  enabled  us  to  protect  the 
one,  and  to  subdue  the  other ;  as  each  promised  a  prodigious  augmentation 
of  that  force,  and  also  of  the  means  of  supporting  it.  We  ought  not*  to  have 
left  the  French  or  Spaniards  in  possession  of  a  single  island  in  the  West 
Indies.    Hispaniola  and  Porto  Rico  alone  remained  to  them. 

An  armament  planned  in  the  East  Indies,  and  fitted  out  in  the  port  of 
Manilla,  would  have  enabled  us  to  become  masters  of  the  rich  but  defenceless 
kingdpm  of  Peru ;  and  by  holding,  in  the  port  of  Havana,  the  key  of  the 
gulf  of  Florida,  we  might  be  said  to  be  actually  possessed  of  all  the  treasure 
of  Mexico.  No  ship  could  pass  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Europe  without  our  per- 
.  mission,  nor  any  European  vessel  thither.  Deprived  of  the  articles  which 
they  had  i)een  accustomed  to  receive  from  the  mbtiber  country,  and  which 
^re  necessary  to  their  accommodation,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain  would 
readily  have  aubmitted  to  that  power,  which  alone  could  sc^ply  their  wants ; 
and  which  would  Have  offered  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  with  a 
more  indulgent  government,  and  a  more  advantageous  market  for  their 
produce. 

But  let  us  moderate  our  ideas;  let  us  confine  our  views  solely  to  the 
places  we  had  positively  taken,  and  we  shall  find  (admitting  Belleisle  to  be 
equal  in  importance  to  the  island  of  Minorca,  which  it  certmqly  Is  to  France 
or  England),  that  we  gave  up,  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  without  any  equivalent, 
except  the  sandv  promontory  of  Florida,  not  only  Martinico,  Ouadaloupe, 
and  St.  Lucia,  out  the  principal  part  of  the  large  and  fertile  island  of 
Cuba,  with  the  Havana,  its  almost  impre^able  port,  the  Gibraltar  of 
America;  and  eventually  the  rich  city  of  Manilla,  and  the  whole  range  of  the 
Philippines;  tosay^nothingof  the  restitution  of  Pondicherrv,  Chandemagore, 
and  many  other  places  in  the  East  Indies,  with  the  island  of  Gotee,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

If  it  was  necessary  to  grant  some  indulgence  to  France,  in  order  to  quiet 
the  jealousy  of  other  powers  (though  I  am  not  sensible  that  Great  Britain, 
considering  her  insular  situation,  had  occasion  to  be  afraid  of  giving  umbrage 
to  any  European  power),  France  might  have  been  allowed  to  retain,  along 
with  the  town  or  New-Orleans  and  its  territory,  her  settlements  higher  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  province  of  Canada,  confined  within  its  natural 
boundaries,  the  four  great  lakes ;  or  if,  instead  of  Canada,  she  had  wished  to 
possess  a  sugar-island,  in  addition  to  her  plantations  in  Hispaniola,  Martinico 
or  Guadaloupe  might  have  been  indulged  to  her,  without  the  liberty  of  erect* 
ing  fortifications.  A  suspension  of  the  blow  hanging  over  the  remaining 
dominions  of  Spain  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  provincial  restitution  of  the 
Philippines,  was  all  that  she  could  reasonably  have  demanded. 

By  such  an  equitable  treaty  of  peace,  the  haughty  family  of  Bourbon  would 
have  been  effectually  humbled  and  held  in,  awe,  and  the  sinews  of  their  naval 
strength  so  completely  cut,  as  to  prevent  them  from  affain  becoming  formida- 
ble by  sea.  By  sucn  a  peace,  Eng-land,  without  farther  acquisitions,  would 
have  established,  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  that  dominion  which  she 
has  long  claimed  over  the  empire  of  the  waves ;  and  have  established  it  for 
ever,  by  building  it  upon  the  keels  of  a  rich  and  extensive  commerce,  which 
the  unrivalled  command  of  the  ocean,  and  the  produce  of  the  principal  islands 
in  the  West  Indies,  would  have  rendered  perpetual.- 

The  apparent  cause  why  so  riorioua  an  opportunity  of  humbling  our  ambi- 
tious enemies  was  neglected  nas  already  been  assigned  :—^*  the  influbmck 
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o(  tory  cowudsf*  alike  disoerniUe,  whether  we  regard  ^  inade^uaU  treaty 
of  peace/ or  the  premature  termination  of  the  war.  The  fatal  effecU  of 
thoae  counseii  ana  of  that  u^uence  I  shall  have  farther  occasion  to  show, 
in  describing  the  convulsions  and  the  dismembering  of  the  British  empire ; 
subjects  less  pleasing  to  Englishmen,  but  not  less  interesting,  than  its  strug- 

J^les  in  advancing  towards  aggrandizement.    In  the  mean  time,  I  most  cany 
orward  the  progress  of  society,  to  this  grand  era  in  the  Histoet  of 
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I  HA>s^brongfat  down,  in  a  foraier  letter,  the  prostess  of  society  to  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  And  if  we  look  back  on  the  history  of  the  present,  and 
con^)are  it,  as  far  as  it  had  advanced,  with  the  annals  of  modem  .Europe 
during  any  preceding  period  of  the  same  extent,  we  shall  find  much  eause 
to  congratulate  mankind  on  the  improvements  in  the  social  system ;  which 
have,  with  a  happy  conformity,  at  once  diminished  the  miseries  and  multiplied 
the  enjoyments  of  human  life. 

If  enlightened  reason,  after  ascertaining  the  interests  of  nations  and  the 
rij^ts  of  individuals,  has  not  been  able  wholly  to  restrain  the  ambition  of 
pnnces,  it  has  at  least  introduced  into  the  operations  of  war  a  spirit  of  gene- 
jesity  and  fellow-feeling  unknown  to  our  ferocious  forefathers.  Persecution 
has  ceased  to  kindle  the  fagot  for  the  trial  of  orthodoxy,  orto  water  the  earth 
with  the  blood  of  the  unbelievers ;  and  the  peaceful  citizen  has  seldom  been 
disturbed  in  his  industrious  pursuits,  or  ingenious  labours,  by  the  ravages  of 
intestine  war. 

If  the  most  exact  regulations  of  police  have  not  hitherto  proved  altogether 
effectual  to  suppress  private  violence,  or  the  strict  execution  of  justice  to 
banish  fraud  from  the  transactions  of  men,  both  have  been  rendered  less  fre- 
quent. Property  is  become  more  secure.  The  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  life  are  more  equally  enjoyed.  Pestilence  and  famine  are  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance. Asylums  are  every  where  proyided  for  poyerty,  and  hospitals  for  dis- 
ease. Private  festivities  are  enlivened  by  public  entertainments.  The 
pleasures  of  sense,  refined  by  delicacy,  are  heightened  by  those  of  imagina- 
tion and  sentiment ;  while  taste,  in  contemplating  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
art,  may  be  said  to  open  new  sources  of  satisfaction  to  the  soul,  and  to  offer 
new  delights  to  the  heart. 

And  if  there  are  some  speculative  yisionaries,  under  the  name  of  philoso- 
phers, who  represent  Man  as  more  happy  in  the  savage  state  than  when  fur- 
nished with  all  those  social  enjoyments  and  ele^t  ttelights,  their  arguments 
are  too  futile  to  deserve  a  serious  answer:  and  it  would  be  but  a  just  punish- 
ment for  their  impertinence,  to  shut  fhem  out  from  the  pale  of  polished  life, 
and  condemn  them  to  reside  among  those  barbarians,  whose  manners  they 
affect,  and  whose  condition  they  pretend  to  admire. 

In  support  of  this  representation,  my  dear  Philip,  I  shall  exhibit  to  your 
view  some  leading  circumstances,  which  could  not  readily  enter  into  the 
genera]  narration. 

Russia,  altogether  rude  and  baiterous  at  the  beginninff  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, has  made  rapid  advances  towards  civilization.  It  nas  experienced  the 
most  sudden  and  rortunate  change  of  any  country  of  the  same  extent  in  the 
history  of  human  affairis.  But  thit  change,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,(l ) 
has  not  been  attended  with  such  beneficial  consequences  as  might  have 
been  wished  to  the  body  of  the  people,  whom  Peter  I.  found  and  left  in  a 
state  of  slavery.    And  notwithstandmg  the  more  generous  policy  of  Catha- 

(1)  utMr  xxy. 
Oo9 
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tine  II.,  wiio  endaanroimLto  terife  a  «phit  of  liberty  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  extends  encouragement  and  protection  to  her  subjects  of  all  afgrees,  the 
liberal  and  ingenious  arts  of  Russia  have  been  hitherto  cultivated  chiefly  by 
foreigners;  or  by  such  natives  as  have  been  initiated  in  them  abroad^  and 
with  whom  they  die.  They  are  still  in  some  measure  exotics  in  that  great 
and  flourishing  empire ;  not,  as  Rajnnal  insinuates,  on  account  of  the  colfuess 
of  the  dimate,  but  because  the  mental  soil  is  not  yet  sufficiently  prepared 
for  their  reception.  The  influence  of  example,  however,  daily  extends  itself; 
and  the  general  progress  of  improvement  is  even  now  very  considerable. 
Many  of  the  Russian  nobility  and  gentry  have  acquired  a  relish  for  polite 
literature,  and  are  not  only  exempt  from  barbarism,  but  distinguished  by 
humanity  to  their  vassals,  by  polished  manners,  and  elegant  conversation, 
llie  citizens  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  industry,  and  prosecute  successfully 
the  mechanical  arts.  Many  valnaUe  cultures,  both  for  trade  jand  consump- 
tioDt  have  been  lately  introduced.  And  Russia,  which  has  already  produced 
generals  and  statesmen,  will  soon,  it  may  be  presumed,  give  birth  to  poets, 
painters,  historians,  and  philosophers ;  who  collect  m  their  tram  the  whole 
circle  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  amusements;  and,  aUeviating  the  inconve- 
niences of  life  by  its  enjoyments,  perfect  the  system  of  socisd  happiness. 

Of  the  progress  of  improvement  in  Poland,  where,  besides  other  adverse 
circumstances,  the  feudal  aristocracy  still  reigns  in  all  its  austerity-^where 
the  king  is  a  shadow,  the  people  slaves,  and  the  nobles  tyrants^  little  can  be 
said.  Sweden  and  Denmark  have  declined  in  their  consequence,  as  king- 
doms ;  but  the  sons  of  the  North  do  not  seem  to  be  less  happy,  though  they 
appear  to  have  lost,  with  their  political  freedom,  their  ancient  spirit  of  lib^ty 
and  independence.  They  enjoy  more  equally  the  means  of  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence. Manufactures,  commerce,  and  agriculture  have  made  considerable. 
progress  among  them ;  and  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  maxim,  which 
wBl  admit  of  few  exceptions,  that  every  people,  taken  collectively,  are 
happy  in  proportion  to  their  industry,  unless  their  condition  is  altogether 
servile*  Nor  are  these  countries  without  their  men  of  genius  and  science. 
Sweden,  in  her  Linneus,  who  has  arranged  the  animal  and  vegetable  systems, 
and  discriminated  the  genera  and  species  of  each,  with^  all  the  accuracy  of 
Aristotle,  boasts  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the  most  profound  na- 
turalist in  modem  times. 

Germany,  during  the  period  under  review,  has  perhaps  undergone  less 
change  than  any  other  country  of  equal  extent,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
wars  by  which  it  has  been  shaken,  lliese  wars,  by  keeping  up  the  ancient 
military  habits,  and  the  little  intercourse  the  body  of  the  people  have  with 
strangers,  in  time  of  peace,  by  reason  of  their  inland  situation,  have  pre- 
served the  seneral  manners  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury;  and  me  constitution  of  the  empire  has  yaried  little  since  the  peace  of 
Westphalia.  But  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanical  arts  have, 
in  the  course  of  the  present  century,  made  great  progress  in  many  parts  of 
Germany;  especially  in  the  dominions  of  his  Prussian  majesty.  There  the 
sciences  and  the  i>olite  arts  also  have  flourished,  under  the  protection  of  the 
illustrious  Frederick,  at  once  the  model  of  all  that  is  elegant  in  letters  o^ 
great  in  arms;  the  hero,  statesman.  Historian,  and  philosopher.  He  has  col- 
lected around  him  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  all  countries,  whose  hberal 
researches  have  been  directed  to  the  most  valnable  ends.  And  the  generous 
spirit  of  the  prince  who  at  present  fills  the  imperial  throne,  leaves  us  no  room 
to  doubt  but  the  court  of  Vienna,  long  distinguished  by  its  magnificence,  will 
soon  be  as  polished  and  enlightened  as  that  of  Beriin,  of  London,  or  Versailles. 
The  German  tongue  is  already  adorned  with  works  of  imagination  and  sen 
timent,  and  the  vnitings  of  Gesner,  Klopstock,  and  oUier  men  of  geniurhave 
been  translated  into  most  modem  languages. 

The  Swiss,  so  much  distinguished  by  their  love  of  liberty  and  of  theit 
country,  and  so  long  accustom^  to  sell  their  blood  to  the  diflerent  powers  of 
Europe,  as  other  nations  do  the  produce  of  their  soil,  have  fertilized  with  cul- 
ture their  barren  mountains,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  necessary  arts  ^ 
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and  now*  instead  of  hiring  themselves  as  soldiefs  to  ambitious  pnncesv  pour 
forth  their  surplus  of  population  upon  more  wealthy  states  in  useful  artincers 
and  industrious  manufacturers,  and  preserve  at  nome  their  plain  and  sim- 
ple manners,  with  their  ancient  independence  and  military  character.  Happy 
without  wealth,  they  are  strangers  to  luxury.  Domestic  duties  amouff  them 
supply  the  place  of  public  amusements,  and  public  virtue  conceals  the  defects 
in  tne  form  of  govemmBat.(l) 

The  Swiss  are  still  in  possession  of  aU  the  patriotio  qualities  that  gave 
birth  to  their  republic :  while  the  Dutch,  formerly  no  less  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  who  acquired  its  full  establishment  by  greater  and  more 
vigorous  efforts,  and  exhibited  to  mankind  for  a  century  the  most  perfect 
picture  of  a  flourishing  commonwealth,  are  now  become  degenerate  and  base; 
dead  to  all  sense  of  a  public  interest,  and  to  every  generous  sentiment  of  the 
soul.  The  lust  of  eain  has  extinguished  amonff  them  the  spirit  of  patriotism^ 
the  love  of  glory,  tne  feelings  of  humanity,  and  even  the  sense  of  shame.  A 
total  want  of  principle  prevails  in  Holland.  Riches,  which  the  stupid  pos- 
sessors want  taste  to  convert  to  any  pleasurable  use,  are  equivalent,  in  the 
opinion  of  k  Dutchman,  to  all  the  talents  of  the  mind,  and  all  the  virtues  ot 
the  heart.  Avarice  is  the  only  passion,  and  wealth  the  only  merit  in  the 
United  Provinces.  In  such  a  state,  a  sordid  and  selfish  happiness  may  be 
found,  like  that  which  the  miser  enjovs  in  contemplating  his  hoard,  or  the 
glutton  his  meal;  but  there  the  liberal  arts  cannot  thrive,  and  elegant  man- 
ners are  not  there  to  be  expected. 

Italy  has  acquired  new  lustre  in  the  present  century  frbm  the  splendid 
courts  of  Turin  and  Naples,  where  arts  and  literature  have  been  encouraged. 
If  painting  and  architecture  have  continued  to  decline,  music  and  poetry 
have  greatly  flourished  in  this  classical  country.  Metastasio,  ^rhaps  in- 
ferior to  none  of  her  modem  bards,  has  perfected  her  serious  musical  drama. 
This  drama,  distinguished  from  the  old  Italian  opera,  and  from  the  mask^ 
by  rejecting  marvellous  incidents  and  allegorical  pereonages,  is  certainly  the 
finest  vehicle  for  music  that  ever  was  invented ;  as  the  ain  <are  all  sung  by 
real  actora,  strongly  agitated  by  the  passions  they  express:  whereas  the 
chorus  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  so  much  celebrated  for  its  musical  effects,  was 
sung  only  by  cool  observera. 

But  the  Italian  opera,  even  iii  its  moit  perfect  etaUy  has  been  represented 
as  unnatural,  as  well  as  fantastical,  though,  1  think,  very  unjustly.  AU  our 
fine  old  baUads,  which  so  exquisitely  punt  the  tender  passions,  are  supposed 
to  be  sung  bjr  peraons  under  the  immediate  influence  of  those  missions ;  and 
if  the  stage  is  aUowed  to  be  a  picture  of  life,  there  can  be  notning  unnatural 
in  an  actor's  imitating  on  it  wiiat  is  believed  to  have  happened  in  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world.  In  order,  however,  to  do  as  little  violence  as  possible 
to  probability,  Metastasio  has  contrived  to  throw  chiefly  into  airs  or  odes, 
those  parts  of  his  musical  tragedies,  that  would  otherwise  evaporate  in  soli- 
loquy, in  fond  ^mplainings,  or  in  frantic  ravings.  The  lync  measure  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  language  of  passion ;  and  surely  Uiat  mind  must  be 
veiv  unmusical,  which  would  prefer  simple  articulation  to  such  enchantine 
melody,  as  generally  communicates  to  the  heart  the  soul-dissolving  ain  of 
Metastasio. 

The  state  of  society  in  Spain  has  been  greatly  improved  under  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  .  The  ladies  are  no  longer  excluded  from  company 
by  an  illiberal  jealousy.  The  intercourse  of  the  sexes  becomes  every  day 
more  general  and  easy.  A  taste  for  agriculture,  for  arts,  manufactures,  let- 
ters, and  even  a  passion  for  arms  and  enterprise,- has  been  revived  among  the 
Spaniards. 

A  similar  taste  is  said  to  have  extended  itself  to  the  neighbouring  kingdom 
of  Portugal,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.    If  this  taste  should  ripen 


<1)  The  knott  Mrikbig  featare  In  the  pollUcal  ehsraccer  of  the  people  of  Swtlaerlwid  to  tl^at  fhttamal 
hannoojr  whlcli  Iim  to  long  Mibstoled,  not  only  between  Um  inhabitants  of  the  Mveral  caatooa,  which  art 
Independent  of  each  other,  foveroed  bf  diflenent  lawa,  and  proftM  dUTerent  reUctoni^  bat  between  the 
dtiieiii  ordi&tent  rcUslou  m  the  mbm  canton. 
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inta  a  phfloBOpliic  spirit,  and  breaJc  the  fetten  of  supentitioiii  we  may  per 


baps  behold  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  nations;  a  great  pedpler 
after  the  decline  of  empire  and  the  corruption  of  manners,  recoYering  th^ 
former  consequence  and  character.  Such  a  phenomenon  would  effectiiaUy 
overturn  that  politicid  hypothesis,  chiefly  founded  on  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
empire,  that  states  which  have  reached  their  utmost  height,  like  the  human 
body,  must  necessarily  tend  to  decay,  and  either  experience  a  total  dissoiu- 
ton,  or  become  so  insignificant  as  to  excite  neither  envy  nor  jealousy. 

In  France,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  show,(l)  society  attained  its. 
Highest  polish  before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  But  the  misfortunes 
which  clouded  the  latter  years  of  Lewis  XIV.  threw  a  gloom  over  the  man- 
ner of  the  people,  and  a  mystical  religion  became  fashionable  at  court.  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  herself  was  deeply  penetrated  with  this  religion,  as  was 
the  celebrated  abb^  Fenelon,  afterward  archbishop  of  Cambray,  preceptor  to 
the  duke  of  Bui^ndy,  and  author  of  the  adventures  of  Telemachus,,one  of 
the  finest  works  of  human  imagination.  The  fervour  spread,  especially 
among  the  softer  sex ;  and  Racine,  in  compliance  with  the  prevailing  taste, 
wrote  tragedies  on  sacred  subjects.  The  court,  however,  resumed  its  gayety 
under  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  notwithstanding  the  accumulated 
distresses  of  the  nation.  And  his  libertine  example,  with  that  of  his  minis- 
ter, the  cardinal  du  Bois,  introduced  a  total  corruption  of  manners  $  a  gross 
sensuality,  that  scorned  the  veil  of  decency ;  an  unimncipled  levity,  that 
treated  every  thing  sacred  and  respectable  with  derision ;  and  a  spirit  of 
dissipation,  which,  amid  the  utmost  ^verty,  prevailed  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  reipa  of  Lewis  XV. 

But  this  levity,  which  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  court,  did  not  hinder  the 
body  of  the  people  from  seriously  attending  to  their  civil  and  religious  ri^ts. 
And  their  firmness  in  maintaining  both  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed, 
as  it  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  view  of  society,  during  the 
present  century. 

A  furious  dispute  between  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  concerning  grace, 
tree  will,  and  other  abstract  points  in  theology,  had  distracted  Fiance  in 
the  brightest  days  of  Lewis  XIY.  Many  able  men  employed  their  pens  on 
both  sides.  But  the  Jansenists,  supported  by  the  talents  of  a  Nicole,  an 
Amaud,  and  a  Pascal,  had  evidently  the  advantage  both  in  raillery  and  rea- 
soning. The  controversy,  however,  was  not  to  be  determined  by  such  wea* 
pons.  The  Jesuits  were  supposed  to  be  better  Catholics ;  and  as  the  con- 
science of  the  king  had  always  been  in  their  keeping,  the  leaders  of  the  Jan- 
senists were  persecuted,  and  thrown  into  prison,  or  obliged  to  abandon  their 
eountry.  The  Jesuits,' in  order  to  complete  their  triumph,  and  the  ruin  of 
iheir  religious  antagonists,  at  length  obtained  the  king's  consent  (through 
the  influence  of  father  le  Tellier,  nis  confessor)  to  refer  the  disputed  points 
to  the  pope.  They  accordingly  sent  to  Rome  one  hundred  and  three  propo- 
sitions for  condemnation ;  and  the  holy  ofllce,  in  1713,  found  one  hundred 
and  one  of  those  to  be  heretical. 

The  bull  declaring  the  condemnation  of  the  opinions  of  the  Jansenists, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  UmoEiaTUB,  from  the  word  with  which  it 
begins,  instead  of  composing  the  pious  dispute,  threw  all  France  into  a  flame. 
Hie  body  of  the  people,  the  parliaments,  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  fiileen 
»ther  prelates,  and  many  of  the  most  respectable  among  the  inferior  clergr, 
violently  opposed  it,  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Gallicah  church, 
and  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  as  well  as  an  insult  on  their  private  judgmenL 
But  the  king^  who  was  wholly  governed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  spurred  on  to 
riolent  measures  by  his  confessor,  enforced  its  reception ;  and  the  whole 
iiagdom  was  soon  divided  into  acceptarUs  and  reciaasUs.  The  death  of 
Lewis  XIV.  put  a  stop  to  the  dispute.  And  the  duke  of  Orleans,  while 
regent,  ordered  the  persecution  to  cease,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoined  the 
recusant  bishops  to  accept  the  bull,  accompanied  with  certain  explications 


(1)  Leuer  XIX 
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'thej  found  themctelves  under  the  necessity  of  "complying.  Erisn  the  good 
cardinal  de  Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris,  was  induced  to  do  violence  to  his , 
sentiments,  in  1720,  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

From  that  time  to  the  year  1760,  the  bull  unigenitus,  though  held  in  ex« 
ecration  by  the  people,  occasioned  no  public  disturbance.  Then  it  was  re- 
solved by  the  clergy  to  demand  confessional  notes  of  dying  persons ;  and 
it  was  ordered  that  those  notes  should  be  signed  by  piiests  adhering  to  the 
bull,  without  which  no  viaticum,  no  extreme  unction,  could  be  obtained. 
And  these  consolatoiy  rites  were  refused  without  pity  to. all  recusants,  and 
to  such  as  confessed  to  recusants.  The  new  archbishop  of  Paris  engaged 
warmly  in  this  scheme,  and  the  parliament  no  less  warmly  in  the  cause  of  the 
people.  Other  parliaments  followed  the  example  of  that  at  Paris ;  and  all 
clergymen,  who  refused  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  persons  in  their  last 
moments,  were  thrown  into  prison.  The  church  complained  of  the  inter- 
position of  the  civil  power ;  and  Lewis  XV.  by  an  act  of  his  absolute  au&o- 
rity,  forbid  the  parliaments  to  take  cognizance  of  such  matters. 

These  parliaments,  as  I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe,  are  only 
the  supreme  courts  of  justice,  not  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  or  proper  legis- 
lative body ;  yet  have  they  continued,  since  the  abolition  of  the  national 
assemblies,  to  be  the  faithful  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  to 
check  the  despotism  of  the  crown,  by  refusing  to  register  its  oppressive  edicts, 
as  well  as  by  remonstrating  against  them^(l)  They  have  frequently  interposed 
their  authority,  with  advantage,  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  heads  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  has  ever  stood  foremost  in 
repressing  both  regal  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  therefore  took  the  liberty, 
on  this  occasion,  to  remind  the  king,  that  their  privileges,  and  the  duty  of 
tiieir  station,  obliged  them  to  do  justice  on  all  delinquents.  They  accordingly 
continued  in  the  exercise  of  their  several  functions,  without  regard  to  the 
king's  prohibition,  and  had  actually  commenced  a  prosecution  against  the 
bishop  of  Orleans,  when  they  received  from  YersaiUes  a,  letter  de  caAet^  ac« 
companied  by  letters  patent,  which  they  were  ordered  to  register,  com- 
manding Uiem  to  suspend  all  prosecutions  relative  to  the  refusal  of  the  sacra* 
ments.  Instead  of  obeying  tnese  orders,  the  different  tribunals  of  the  parlia- 
ment presented  new  remonstrances ;  and  being  referred  for  answers  to  the 
king's  former  declarations,  they  had  the  spirit  to  resolve,  '^That  whereas 
certain  evil-minded  persons  have  prevented  truth  from  reaching  the  throne, 
the  chambers  remain  assembled,  and  all  other  business  must  be  suspended." 
The  king,  by  fresh  letters  patent,  renewed  his  orders,  and  commanded  the 
parliament  to  proceed  to  business ;  but  all  the  chambers,  far  from  complying, 
came  to  another  resolution  more  bold  than  the  former,  importing,  that  they 
could  not  obey  this  injunction  without  violating  their  duty  and  their  oath. 

Matters  bemg  thus  brought  to  extremity,  Uie  king  banished,"to  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  1753,  the  members  of  all  the  chambers  of  the  par- 
liament, except  those  of  the  great  chamber;  and  they, proving  no  more 
compliant  than  their  brethren,  also  were  banished.  New  difficulties  and 
disputes  ensued.  In  order  to  prevent  an  entire  stop  being  put  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  by  this  violent  measure,  Lewis  XV.  established,  by  his 
letters  patent,  what  was  called  a  royai  chamher,  for  the  prosecution  of  suits 
civil  a^d  criminal.  But  the  letters  patent  constituting  that  new  court  ought  to 
have  been  registered  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  had  no  longer  an 
existence.  To  remedy  this  oifficulty,  application  was  made  to  the  inferior 
court  of  the  chatelet,  which  refused  to  register  the  letters  in  question,  even 
after  one  of  its  members  had  been  committed  to  the  bastile,  and  another 
obliged  to  abscond.  Intimidated,  however,  by  such  a  bold  exertion  of  des- 
potic power,  the  remaining  members  allowed  the  king's  officers  to  enter  the 

(i)  No  royal  edict  can  have  i|m  force  of  a  law,  until  registered  in  parliament ;  and  althoiish  Uic  Freneb 
imrliamenis  cannot  absolutely  reUue  to  register  loch  edicts,  if  the  myal  authority  be  exerted  In  all  its  f>il- 
nesa,  that  is  to  say»  when  the  king  hoMs  |ien»nal)y  in  parllajneni  what  Is  calM  a  htd  of  justic* ;  yet 
they  may.  eren  in  that  case,  auspend  the  registry  siiaie  timef  and  likewise  renranstriite  against  the  edict 
luelf.  These  remonstrances,  and  their  benefldal  effucts,  have  deserredly  gained  the  Frencb  parllananta 
the  highest  venaratloii  MDong  the  people 
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letten  pateai  in  tbeir  legister.  But  they  thoni^t  proper,  cm  move  matora 
d^ibentioii,  to  letiie  from  bufliness,  le^Ting  an  arret  on  the  table,  ezpreMing 
their  reasons  for  so  doing. 

The  royal  chamber  was  now  the  only  coort  of  law  in  Paris.  The  judges 
assembled,  btit  they  could  find  no  advocates  to  plead.  They  were  held  in 
muFersal  contempt,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  filled  with  such  a  total  sup- 
pression of  justice,  as  threatened  anarchy  and  confusion.  Meanwhile,  th« 
clergy  seemed  to  enjoy  their  victoiy  amid  the  public  disorder,  and  entered 
into  associations  for  the  support  of  their  authority.  But  the  king  ceased  to 
count^umce  them.  At  length,  become  sensible  of  their  pride  and  obstinacy, 
as  well  as  of  the  evils  it  had  occasioned,  he  exhorted  them  to  more  modera- 
tion. He  also  recalled  the  parliament,  which  returned  in  triumph  to  Paris,  iu 
1754,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  celebrated  the  event  with  the 
most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  And  the  archbishop,  who  continued 
to  encourage  the  priests  in  refusing  the  sacramenis,  was  banished  to  his  seat 
at  Conflans.  The  bishops  of  Orleans  and  Troyes  were,  in  like  manner, 
banished  to  their  country  seats. 

A  tenmorary  quiet  was  l^  these  means  produced;  but  it  proved  only  a 
calm  before  a  more  violent  storm.  The  archbishop  of  Paris,  in  retirement, 
continued  his  intrigues.  He  was  banished  to  a  greater  distance  from  court. 
But  the  dispute  in  regard  to  the  bull  unigenitus,  which  he  had  revived,  did 
hot  subside.  The  clergy  persisted  in  refusing  the  sacraments,  and  the  civil 
power  in  prosecuting  tiiem  for  such  refusal ;  so  that  nothing  was  more  com- 
mon in  those  distracted  times,  than  to  see  the  communion  administered  by 
an  arret  of  parliament ! 

The  king,  a  second  time  drawn  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  the  Ques- 
tion, referred  the  dispute  to  the  pope.  Benedict  XIV.,  though  a  mild  and 
moderate  man,  could  not  retract  a  constitution  regarded  as  a  law  of  the 
church:  he  Uierefore  declared,  in  a  circular  letter  or  brief,  to  all  the  bishops 
of  France,  that  the  bull  unigenitus  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  universal 
law,  aeainst  which  none  coiud  make  resistance  **  without  endangering  their 
eternal  salvation." 

The  parliament  of  Paris,  considering  this  brief  as  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
rijgrhts  of  the  Galilean  church,  suppressed  it  by  an  arret  or  degree.  The 
kmg,  enraged  at  ^eir  boldness,  as  well  as  at  their  rofusal  to  register  certain 
oppressive  taxes,  rosolved  to  hold  a  bed  of  justice.  He  accordingly  went 
to  the  parliament  on  the  13th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1756,  attended  by 
the  whole  body  of  his  guards,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  and  ordered 
an  edict  to  be  read,  by  which  he  suppressed  the  fourth  and  fifth  chambers  of 
inquests,  the  members  of  which  had  been  most  firm  in  opposing  the  brief. 
He  then  commanded  that  the  bull  unigenitus  should  be  respected,  and  prohi- 
bited the  secular  jud^res  from  ordering  the  administration  o(  the  sacrament. 
And  he  concluded ^ith  declaring,  that  he  woidd  be  obeyed! — Fifteen  coun- 
sellors of  the  great  chamber  lodged  their  resignation  at  the  office  next  day. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-four  members  of  the  different  courts  of  parliament 
followed  their  example,  and  universal  murmurings  prevailed  in  the  city  and 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  Sie  midst  of  these  murmurings,  the  desperate  fanatic,  Francis  Damien, 
stabbed  the  king  in  the  manner  already  related ;  not,  as  he  declared,  with  an 
intention  of  kilUng  his  sovereign,  but  only  of  wounding  him,  that  God  might 
touch  his  heart,  and  incline  him  toorder  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
at  the  time,  of  death.  What  effect  this  declaration  had  upon  the  mind  of 
Lewis  XV.  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is  certain  he  a  second  time  banished 
the  arehbishop  of  Pahs,  who  had  been  recalled,  and  found  it  expedient  to  ac- 
commodate matters  with  the  parliament,  which  again  proceeded  to  business. 

But  the  grand  triumph  of  the  French  parliaments  was  to  come.  The  Jesuits, 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  bull  unigenitus,  having  rendered  themselves  uni- 
versally odious  by  th^r  share  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king 
of  Portugal,  fell  in  France  under  the  lash  of  the  civil  power,  for  certain  fraudu- 
lent mercantile  transactions.    They  refused  to  discharge  the  debts  of  one  of 
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their  body«  who  htd  boeome  bankn^t  forakrgeswmadodwho  wasfluppote^^ 
to  aet  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  society.  As  a  xootik,  iiideed,  be  must  ne^ 
cesflarily  do  so.  Tlie  parliaments  eagerljr  seized  an  opportunity  of  humbling 
their  8i>iritual  enemies.  The  Jesuits  weie  every  where  eited  before  those 
high  tribunals,  in  17<1,  and  ordered  to  do  justioe  to  their  creditors.  They 
seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision,  but  delayed  paynaent  under  various  pie« 
tenees.  New  suits  were  commeneed  against  thm  in  1769,  on  account  of 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  their  writings.  In  the  course  of  these  proceed- 
ings, which  the  king  endeavoured  in  vain  to  stay,  they  were  compelled  to 
produce  their  niSTrruTs;  or  the  rules  of  their  order,  hitherto  Studiously  con- 
cealed. Tiuit  mysterious  volume,  which  w^  found  to  contain  maxims  sub- 
versive of  all  civil  ffovernment,  and  even  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
morals,  completed  theur  ruin.  All  their  colleges  were  seized,  all  their  effects 
confiscated;  and  the  king,  a^iamed  or  afraid  to  protect  them,  not  only  re- 
signed them  to  their  fate,  but  finally  expelled  them  the  kingdom,  by  asolenm 
edict,  and  utterly  abolished  the  order  of  Jesus  in  France. 

Elated  with  tms  victory  over  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  the  French  parliaments 
attempted  to  set  bounds  to  ^e  absolute  power  of  the  crown,  and  seemed  de- 
termined to  confine  it  within  the  limits  of  law.  Not  satisfied  with  refusing, 
as  usual,  to  register  certain  oppressive  edicts,  or  with  remonstrating  against 
them,  they  ordered  criminal  |»osecutions  to  be  commenced  against  the  go- 
vernors of  several  provinces,  acting  in  the  king^s  name,  who  had  enforced  the 
registration  of  those  edicts.  But  I  must  not  here  enter  upon  this  subject, 
which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  body  of  history,  and  would  lead  us 
far  into  the  ^flhirs  of  latter  times. 

Notwithstanding  these  disorders,  and  the  regal  and  spiritual  disposition 
that  occasioned  t&m,  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  me  enlargement  of 
the  human  mind,  has  been  very  considerable  in  France,  during  the  present 
century.  If  poetry,  painting,  music,  sculpture,  and  architecture  should  be 
allowed  to  have  attained  their  height  in  that  kingdom  under  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIY.,  they  have  not  since  greatly  declined,  and  many  arts,  both  useful 
and  ornamental,  have  been  invented  or  improved;  particularly  the  art  <tf 
engraving  in  copper,  which  has  been  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
as  to  rival  painting  itself;  of  making  porcelain,  plate-glass,  fine  paper^  and 
paper  toys ;  and  of  counterfeiting  in  paste,  so  ingeniously  as  to  deceive  the 
nicest  eye,  at  a  little  distance,  tSb  diamond,  the  pearl,  and  all  sorts  of  gems. 
The  weaving  of  silk  has  been  rendered  niore  facile,  while  its  culture  has  been 
extended ;  and  a  culture  of  still  more  importance  to  society,  that  of  com. 

M.  du  Hamel,  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  by  phuosophically  inves- 
tigating the  princi^es  of  husbandry,  has  made  it  a  fashionable  study,  and 
introduced  a  taste  tor  agriculture,  which  has  already  been  attended  with  the 
most  beneficial  efibcts.  Nor  is  that  worthy  citizen  the  only  man  of  learning 
in  France,  who  has  turned  the  eye  of  i^osophy  from  mind  to  matter,  and 
from  the  study  of  the  heavens  to  the  investigation  of  human  afiairs.  This 
rational  turn  of  thinking  particularly  distinguishes  French  literature  under 
the  reign  Lewis  XY. 

At  the  head  of  the  philosophers  of  aiAsoii,  of  the  instructors  of  their  species 
in  what  concerns  theur  most  important  interests,  we  must  place  the  baron  de 
Montesquieu.  That  penetrating  genius,  who  may  be  termed  the  lsoislator 
or  MAir,  by  discovering  ^  latent  springs  of  government ;  its  moving  principle, 
wider  all  its  different  forms,  and  the  tpintwkan  in  each,  has  given  to  politi- 
cal reasoning  a  degree  of  certainty,  of  which  it  was  not  thought  capable. 
His  countryman  Helvetius,  also  endowed  with  a  truly  |riiilosoplucal  genius, 
lias  attempted  to  introduce  the  same  degree  of  certainty  into  moral  and 
metaphysical  reasoning,  though  not  with  equal  success. 

Helvetius,  systematical  to  a  fault,  but  eccentric  even  in  system,  employs  in 
vain  his  fine  talents  to  convince  mankind,  that  they  are  all  bom  with  equal 
capacity,  or  aptitude  to  receive  and  retain  ideas,  and  that  all  their  virtues 
and  talents,  as  well  as  the  different  degree  in  which  they  possess  them,  are 
merely  the  effects  of  education,  and  other  external  circumstances.    But  his 
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zealous  endeavoura  to  dofltroy  the  hydra  prejudice,  by  contnmtinfr  the  rautoal 
contempt  of  nations,  the  hatred  of  religions,  and  the  scorn  of  different  classes 
in  the  same  kin^om  for  each  other,  must  tend  to  humble  pride  and  soften 
animosities.  Nor  can  his  generous  efforts  to  rescue  virtue  from  the  hands 
of  Jesuitical  casuists,  and  connect  it  intimately  with  government,  by  fixing  it 
on  the  solid  basis  of  pubuo  good,  fail  to  benefit  society ;  or  his  ingenuity  in 
tracing  the  motives  of  human  action,  and  in  demonstrating  the  influence  of 
physical  causes  upon  the  moral  conduct  of  man,  to  be  of  use  to  poets,  histo- 
rians, and  legislators. 

While  Montesquieu  and  Helvetius  were  thus  contemi^ating  the  political 
and  moral  world,  and  investigating  the  powers  and  principles  of  man,  as  a 
member  of  society,  with  tiie  effect  of  government  and  laws  upon  the  human 
character,  Buffon  was  employed  in  surveying  the  natural  world ;  in  ezaminii^ 
the  secret  cells  of  generation,  animal  instinct,  and  animal  life,  in  all  their 
mdations,  from  a  snail  and  the  shell-fish  up  to  man;  the  organization  of  the 
human  frame,  the  original  imperfection  of  the  senses,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  perfected ;  idl  accompanied  with  such  just  and  sublime  reflections, 
as  leave  the  mind  equally  astonished  at  the  vigour  of  his  genius  and  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge. 

^  Much  has  been  written  in  this  age,**  says  Voltaire,  *^  but  genius  belonged 
to  the  last."  Had  no  other  man  of  genius  appeared,  he  himself  would  have 
furnished  proof  of  the  falsity  of  this  assertion,  and  in  more  departments  than 
one.  If  the  Henriade  is  inferior  to  the  Iliad,  it  is  at  least  the  finest  poem  of 
the  epic  kind  that  France  has  hitherto  produced.  The  Zara,  the  Elzira,  the 
Merope,  are  equal  in  diction  and  pathos  to  any  tragedy  of  Racine ;  and  the 
Mahomet  is,  beyond  comparison,  superior  to  the  famous  Cinna  of  Comeille. 
Voltaire  possessed  a  more  comprehensive  range  of  thought  than  either  of 
those  writers ;  and  that  he  acquired  by  his  application  to  histonr  and  phi- 
losophy. His  philosophical  pieces  are  generally  too  free,  and  often  have  a 
pernicious  tendency  in  a  Christian  communitv ;  yet  have  they  served  to  pro- 
mote  inquiry,  and  to  enlighten  the  human  understanding.  His  Age  of  Lewis 
XIV.,  his  History  of  Russia,  and  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  are  models  of 
elegant  composition  and  just  thinking.  A  love  of  sin|^arity  has  disfigured 
his  General  History  with  many  impertinences ;  yet  will  the  stamina  remain 
an  eternal  monument  of  taste,  aenius,  and  sound  judgment.  He  first  con- 
ducted, with  the  chain  of  political  and  militaiy  events,  the  progress  of  litera- 
ture, of  arts,  and  of  manners. 

France  produced  many  other  men  of  genius,  during  the  period  under  review. 
But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  men  of  genius  merely  as  such,  otherwise 
I  should  dwell  with  particular  pleasure  on  the  beautiful  extravagances  of 
Rousseau,  and  endeavour  to  estimate  the  merit  of  his  wonderful  romance  :— 
I  mention  them  only  as  connected  with  the  progress  of  society.  In  this  line 
1  am  happy  to  name  D* Alembert  and  Diderot ;  to  whom  French  literature  is 
indebted  for  many  truly  classical  productions,  and  the  whole  literary  world 
for  that  treasure  of  universal  science,  the  Enc^dopidie, 

Marmontel,  who  contributed  liberally  towards  that  great  work,  has  farther 
enriched  the  literature  of  his  country  by  a  new  species  of  fiction,  in  his  en- 
chanting Conies  Moraux.  More  philosophical  than  the  common  novel,  and 
less  prolix  than  the  romance,  they  combine  instruction  and  amusement  in  a 
manner  perhaps  superior  to  every  other  species  of  fanciful  composition.  Nor 
must  1,  in  speaking  of  the  improvers  of  French  literature,  omit  the  two  Cre- 
billons.  The  father  has  eiven  to  tragedy  a  force  of  character  not  found  in 
ComeiUe  or  Voltaire ;  and  the  romances  of  the  son  are  captivating  but  dan- 
gerous productions,  in  a  new  taste.  This  sportive  and  elegant  mode  of 
writing,  with  all  its  levities,  digressions,  and  libertine  display  of  sentiment, 
3ias  been  happily  imitated  in  England,  by  the  celebrated  author  of  Trutram 
Shandy^  commonly  supposed  to  l^  ori^nal  in  his  manner.  Even  the  idea  of 
the  much  3.dm\Tea  Adventures  of  a  Guinea  is  borrowed  from  the  Sopha  of  the 
younger  Crebillon. 

We  must  now,  my  dear  Philip,  turn  our  eyes  immediately  towards  our  owa 
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island.  Here  arts,  manners,  and  literature  have  made  great  progress  since 
the  glorious  era  of  the  rktolutiov;  when  our  ciyil  and  religious  rights  were 
fully  established,  and  our  constitution  more  equally  balanced.  This  fortunate 
event,  which  diverted  the  mind  from  trifling  objects,  introduced  a  passion  for 
political  reasoning.  And  the  austere  character  of  William,  with  the  exem- 
plary deportment  of  Mary,  gave  a  check  to  the  licentious  manners  of  Uie 
court,  which  had  grievously  offended  the  virtuous  part  of  the  nation,  during 
the  two  preceding  reigna.  Under  the  reign  of  William,  Locke  wrote  his 
Essay  on  Government^  and  Swift  his  TaU^a  Tub.  These  are  two  of  the 
most  excellent  prose  compositions  in  our  language,  whether  we  consider  the 
style  or  matter;  the  former  an  example  of  close,  mataly  reasoning,  carrying 
conviction  to  the  heart ;  the  latter,  of  the  irresistible  force  of  ridicule,  when 
supported  by  wit,  humour,  and  satire. 

But  as  William,  though  a  powerful  prince,  and  the  prime  mover  of  the 
political  machine  of  Europe,  was  regarded  in  England,  by  one-half  of  the 
nation,  as  only  the  head  of  a  faction,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  kept  at 
a  distance  from  court ;  so  that  the  advance  of  taste  and  politeness  was  very 
inconsiderable,  till  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  Then  the  splendour  of  heroic 
actions  called  ofi;  for  a  time,  the  attention  of  all  parties  from  political  disputes, 
to  contemplate  the  glory  of  their  country.  Then  appeared  a  crowd  of  great 
men,  whose  characters  are  well  known,  and  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
eveiy  ear.  Then  were  displayed  the  strong  talents  and  elegant  accomplish- 
ments of  a  Marlborough,  a  Godolphin,  a  Somers,  a  Harley,  and  a  St.  John. 
Then  subsisted  in  f^ll  lorciB  that  natural  connexion  between  the  learned  and 
the  great,  by  which  the  latter  never  fail  to  be  gainers.  Swift,  Addison,  Con- 
greve,  Rowe,  Steele,  Vanbrugh,  Prior,  Pope,  and  other  men  of  genius  in  that 
age,  not  only  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  familiarity  of  the  principal  persons 
in  power,  but  most  of  them  in  early  life  obtained  places  in  some  of  tne  less 
burdensome  departments  of  government,  which  put  it  in  their  power  to  pass 
the  rest  of  their  days  in  ease  and  independence.(l) 

Thus  raised  to  respect,  above  the  necessity  of  writing  for  bread,  and 
enabled  to  follow  their  particular  vein,  several  of  those  men  of  genius  imited 
their  talents,  in  furnishing  the  public  with  a  daily  paper,  under  the  name  of 
the  Spectator  ;  which,  by  combating,  with  reason  and  raillery,  the  faults  in 
composition,  and  the  improprieties  in  behaviour,  as  well  as  the  reigning  vices 
and  follies,  h^d  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  nation. 
It  contributed  greatly  to  polish  and  improve  both. 

Such  a  monitor  was  indeed  much  wanted.  The  comedies  of  Vanbrugh,  so 
justly  admired  for  their  genuine  humour  and  ease  of  dialogue,  are  shockingly 
licentious ;  and  the  principal  characters  in  the  greater  part  of  Congreve's 
pieces,  where  wit  sparkles  with  unborrowed  briDiancy,  are  so  libertine  or 

I>rostitute,  as  to  put  virtue  and  decency  utterly  out  of  countenance.  Even  the 
ast  pieces  of  Dryden,  then  considered  as  models  of  elegance,  are  by  no  means 
sufficiently  delicate  in  sentiment.  Like  all  the  authors  formed  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  he  represents  love  as  an  appetite  rather  than  a  passion. 
His  celebrated  tale  oi  Sigwnonda  and  Gtdscartfo^  the  most  pathetic  of  all  his 
PABLis,  is  not  free  from  this  fault. 

**  Thy  little  care  to  mend  my  widow'd  nights,'' 
says  Sigismonda  to  her  father, 

**  Has  forc*d  me  to  recourse  of  marriage  rites. 
To  fill  an  empty  side,  and  follow  known  delights. 

(1)  Tbe  nan  wbo,  roWns  hi  riebei,  oonld  make  the  lUlowtog  nnfMiof  remark,  deeerree  bo  meRjr 
ftom  tbe  candidatefl  for  IHerary  merit,  none  fttmi  the  pvoeecalon  of  the  «iennl  arte— from  the  poet  or  tbe 
paloter,  whatever  admiratton  he  may  protoe  for  their  lahoun :  **  fTamt  •/  pr»toctM»  ia  the  afl»n  for 
want  of  gtnxuM.  A  poet  or  a  painter  may  want  an  equipage  or  a  Tttla,  by  wanting  proteetion ;  they  can 
anord  to  buy  Ink  and  paper,  eolouri  and  pencils."  (AmtUoiu  of  PnnUng  tn  EmgUnii  yoL  L 
.  irti.)  But  who  If  to  aflbrd  them  a  subsiitenee,  till  they  can  flnbh  any  Ingenlone  work  1— And 
(emenll ' 

looted  Eai 
aeouryr 
mne  the  fanlal  coireM  of  the  amil ' 
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«,  without  encouragemenll  without  the  animating  hopei  of  flune  1  which  In  moet        __ 

requirethefoeterina  hand  of  patronage  or  wotection.    Hence  tbe  move  Juit  and  geomoas  senthneat  of 
Oiiqr,  Inepeakliig  ofobeeon  andneileoted  bards: 

<*  ChiO  penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage, 
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Nor  need^st  tfaoa  by  thj  daqghl^r  to  be  told. 

Though  now  thy  sprightly  blood  with  «ge  be  cold — 

Thou  liast  been  young,  imd  canst  remember  still. 

That  when  thou nadst  the  power,  thou  hadst  tiie  will; 

And  from  the  past  experience  of  thy  fires. 

Canst  tell  wita  what  a  tide  our  stnmg  desires 

Come  rushing  on  in  youth,  and  what  their  rage  requhes." 

This  may  all  be  yery  natural  in  the  abstract.  Women  of  certain  com- 
plexions, tne  slares  of  animal  appetite,  may  be  under  the  tyranny  of  such 
desires ;  but  they  are  surely  not  common  to  the  sex :  and  we  sympathize  a 
little  with  those  ravenous  and  inordinate  passions,  as  we  do  with  an  immo- 
derate call  for  food.  In  the  mouth  of  so  accomplished  a  princess  as  Sigis- 
monda,  such  gross  sentimente  can  only  excite  disgust.  They  are  alike  un- 
suitable to  her  character,  her  condition,  and  her  enthusiastic  pa8sion.(l) 
Ihryden  knew  nothing  of  the  female  heart,  and  little  of  the  heart  of  man. 
Having  no  sensibility  himself,  he  wanted  that  sympathetic  chord,  which 
alone  could  conduct  nim  to  the  bosoms  of  others,  and  enable  him  to  raise 
correspondent  emotions.  (9) 

Prior's  Hmry  and  Emma  is  the  first  poem  of  any  length  in  our  language,  in 
which  love  is  treated  with  becoming  delicacy;  if  we  except  those  of  the  epic 
and  dramatic  kind,  by  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.  I  cannot  forbear 
quoting  the  following  lines,  tiiough  perhaps  inferior  in  poetical  merit,  as  a 
contrast  to  the  sentimente  of  Sigismonda.    Emma  speaks : 

**  When  from  the  cave  thou  risest  with  the  day, 
To  beat  the  woods  and  rouse  the  bounding  prey. 
The  cave  with  moss  and  branches  I  '11  adorn, 
And  cheerful  sit  to  wait  my  lord's  return. 
With  humble  duty  and  officious  haste, 
I  'U  cull  the  farthest  mead  for  thy  repast ; 
The  choicest  herbs  I  to  thy  board  Yfm  briaff 
And  draw  thee  water  from  the  freshest  sprmg. 
My  thoughts  shall  fiXf  my  latest  wish  depend 
On  thee,  guide,  guardian,  kinsman,  father,  friend ! 
By  all  these  sacred  names  be  Henry  known 
To  Emma's  heart;  and  grateful  let  him  own. 
That  she,  of  all  mankinc^  could  love  but  him  alone.** 

To  Prior  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  art  of  telling  a  gay  story  with  ease, 
grace,  and  levity.  He  is  the  first  English  poet  who  has  united  elegance  and 
correctness.  .  His  Alma  is  a  delightful  performance  of  the  buriesque  kind ;  and 
his  Solomon^  though  somewhat  tedious  for  want  of  incident,  has  great  and 
various  merit.  It  is  a  school  of  wisdom,  and  a  banquet  of  intellectual 
pleasure. 

Our  polite  literature,  in  all  ito  branches,  now  tended  fast  towards  perfection. 
Steele  freed  English  comedy  from  the  licentiousness  of  former  writers.  If 
he  has  not  all  the  wit  of  Congreve,  or  the  humour  of  Vanbrug^,  he  is  more 
chaste  and  natural  than  either.  He  knew  life  well,  and  has  given  us  in  his 
comedies,  as  well  as  in  his  numerous  papers  in  the  Tattler  and  Spectator,  many 
Just  and  lively  pictures  of  the  manners  of  that  age  of  half-refinement. 

Rowe,  in  like  manner,  purified  our  tragic  poetry,  by  excludii^  from  his 


(1)  T]MC0imvagMtiN*iMlat«l7paldlotlitotideb7a|MVQlareiiilo,liMl8diMtoh0tlnM*p 
la  order  to  prevrnt  u  tndlferlnilnale  admirttton,  ultei  fcy  ftp  aigtoof  vawe,  sad  aaiiportad  Iqr  mehhl^ 
•vtliorftyf  fttMn  corrufMlng  the  taaie  and  the  oiorali  of  yoach. 

(9)  A  eironger  proof  of  thii  ■aiertloe  eeanot  poerihly  beg 


r  of  thii  eaeertloe  eeanot  poorihly  begivea  UiiB  In  tbeeorrow  of  alflanioada  over 
tiie  htart  of  her  beloved  hniband ;  wMeh,  laeteed  of  drawiuf  leue  of  compearioa  down  tte  moet  obdamtn 
cheek,  ee  might  have  been  expected,  Biiat  flU  evcnr  reader  of  ttite  and  Mntfanent  with  contempt.  Thn 
Mart  wai  ia  a  cup. 

"Though  once  I  metnt  to  aMel 

My  Ate  with  Ace  onmov'd,  and  agree  nnwet; 

Yet  dneel  have  thee  hem  in  nerrMBfwMa, 

M/ teara  abaU  aet  ihee  dnt  afloat  wltliin  iliy  tomb  r 
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best  pieces  ail  gfros8lv-«ensiial  descripticms,  as  well  as  impious  and  indelicate 
expressions.  Thoagrh  intimately  acquainted  with  the  best  models,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  he  may  be  deemed  an  original  writer.  His  plots  and  his  senti- 
ments are  chiefly  his  own.  If  he  paints  the  passions  with  less  force  and  truth 
than  Shakspeare  or  Otway,  he  is  free  from  ttie  barbarism  of  the  one,  and  the 
licentiousness  of  the  other :  and  his  tragedies  abound  with  so  many  noble 
and  generous  sentiments,  introduced  without  any  flagrant  violation  of  the  pro- 
priety of  character  or  the  verisimilitade  of  nature,  that  they  continue  to  give 
pleasure,  after  half  n  century,  equally  in  the  closet  and  on  the  stage.  This 
favourable  reception  proceeds  purtly  from  what  has  been  considered  as  his 
greatest  fault :  ne  is  never  sublime  in  the  highest  degree,  or  pathetic  in  the 
extreme,  but  always  tender,  interesting,  and  elevating.  Terror  and  pity,  the 
two  throbbing  pulses  of  tragedy,  are  not  carried,  in  his  compositions,  to  a 
painful  excess.  His  language  is  rich,  and  his  versification  is  easy  and  flow- 
ing; but  it  wants  vigour.  Like  most  of  our  dramatic  writers,  he  frequently 
violates  not  only  the  critical,  but  the  rational  unities  of  time  and  place,  and  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  general  effect  of  every  piece  in  which  such  liberty  is 
taken.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  explain  myself  on  this  subject  in 
speaking  of  the  plays  of  Shak8peare.(l) 

Addison's  CaUo  has  more  vigour  of  versification  than  the  tragedies  of  Rowe, 
but  less  ease.  It  is,  however,  a  noble  effort  of  cultivated  genius  ;  and  not- 
wi^tanding  its  supposed  want  of  pathos,  because  it  provokes  no  womanish 
tears,  it  is  perhaps  our  best  modem  tragedy.  Addison  has  also  written  verses 
on  various  subjects,  both  in  English  and  Latin,  and  is  always  polished  and 
correct,  though  not  enthusiastically  poetical.  But  whatever  merit  he  may 
have  as  a  poet,  he  is  great  as  a  prose  writer. 

Swift  had  given  perspicuity  and  conciseness  to  the  clouded  redundancy  of 
Clarendon,  and  compactness  to  the  loose,  though  harmonious  periods  of 
Temple ;  but  it  was  left  to  Addison  to  furnish  elegance  and  grace,  and  to 
enchant  us  with  all  the  magic  of  humour,  and  all  the  attractive  charms,  of 
natural  and  moral  beauty.  He  wrote  the  most  admired  papers  in  the  Spec- 
tator, Tattler,  Guardian,  and  other  publications  of  the  same  kind.  In  those 
papers  he  has  discussed  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects,  both  comic  and  serious, 
and  has  treated  each  so  happily,  it  might  be  thought  he  had  studied  that 
alone.  Our  language  is  more  maebted  to  him  not  only  for  words  and  phrases, 
but  for  images,  than  to  any  other  writer  in  prose,  u  his  style  has  any  fault, 
it  is  want  of  force. 

This  defect  in  our  prose  composition  was  supplied  by  lord  Bolingbroke ; 
who,  in  his  Disseriatton  on  Parties^  in  his  Letter  to  &r  fVilliam  JFyndham^ 
and  in  his  Idea  of  a  Patriot  Kxng^  has  united  strength  with  elegance,  and 
energy  and  elevation  with  ^ce.  It  is  not  possible  to  carry  farther  the 
hea^Oy  and  force  of  our  multifarious  tongue,  without  endangering  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  earl  of  Chesterfield  is  perhaps  more  elegantly  correct,  and 
gracefully  easy,  but  he  wants  the  sinews  of  his  master ;  and  if  Johnson,  on 
some  subjects,  appears  to  have  more  force  than  Bolingbroke,  he  is  generally 
destitute  of  ease.  His  periods  aro  too  artificially  arranged,  and  his  words 
too  remote  from  common  use.  He  writes  like  a  scholar,  not  like  a  gentle- 
man ;  like  a  man  who  had  mingled  little  with  the  world,  or  never  complied 
with  its  forms. 

What  Bolingbroke  performed  in  prose,  his  friend  Pope  accomplished  even 
more  fully  in  verse.  Having  earnr  discovered  the  bent  of  his  genius,  he 
diligently  studied  the  poets  who  haa  written  before  him  in  his  native  tongue, 
but  more  especially  tnose  who  had  made  use  of  riiyme ;  not,  as  has  been 
Invidiously  insinuated,  that  he  found  his  genius  too  feeble  to  give  vigour  to 
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blank  Terse,  but  because  rtiyme  was  the  prevailinff  mode  of  versification 
when  he  beffan  to  turn  his  mind  to  poetry.  The  public  had  not  yet  acquired 
a  taste  for  the  majes^  of  Miltonic  numbers,  or  that  varied  harmony  which 
they  afford  to  the  delicate  and  classical  ear.  He  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
confined  his  attention  chiefly  to  Waller,  Denham,  and  Dryden. 

I  have  not  hitherto  had  occasion  to  mention  Denham.  He  wrote  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  but  was  little  infected  with  the  bad  taste  of  his  age 
His  descriptive  poem,  entitled  Coof>er'$  HiU^  is  still  deservedly  admired.  It 
abounds  with  natural  images,  happily  blended  with  moral  reflections.  His 
style  is  close^  and  his  versification  vigorous.  The  following  lines  will  exem- 
plify his  manner  of  writing : 

**  My  eye,  descending  from  the  Hill,  surveys 
where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valleys  strays: 
Thames,  the  most  lov'd  of  all  the  Ocean's  sons 
By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs ; 
Hastening  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea, 
Like  mortal  Li^,  to  meet  Eternity. 
Though  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance  hold. 
Whose  foam  is  Amber  and  their  gravel  Gold, 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t'  eirolore. 
Search  not  his  Bottom,  but  survey  his  Shore.** 

Pope  was  not  insensible  to  the  merit  of  Denham's  versification,  but  he 
saw  tne  necessity  of  looking  nearer  to  his  own  time  for  a  master.  And  he 
found  such  a  master  as  he  sought  in  Dryden ;  who,  to  the  sweetness  of  Wal- 
ler and  the  stren^^h  of  Denham,  has  added  a  compass  of  verse,  and  an  energy 
that  is  entirely  his  own.  Pope  accordingly  made  the  versification  of  Dtyden 
his  model.  And  if  his  own  compositions  have  not  all  the  fire  of  the  Alexan* 
ier**  Feoit,  the  easy  vigour  of  the  Mtalom  and  Mithophely  or  the  animated 
flow  of  the  fables  of  his  master,  the  collected  force  and  finer  polish  of  his 
numbers,  a  nicer  choice  of  words,  and  a  more  delicate  and  just,  though  less 
bold,  imagery,  entitled  him  to  aU  the  praise  that  can  possibly  belong  to  an 
emulous  imitator  not  invested  with  absolute  superiority ;  while  new  flights 
of  fancy,  and  new  turns  of  thought  and  expression,  more  sensibility  of  heart, 
and  greater  elevation  of  mind,  with  a  closer  attention  to  natural  and  moral 
objects,  yield  him  aU  the  requisites  of  a  rival  more  favoured  by  fortune,  and 
more  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  fame.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  the  Elam  to 
Abdardy  the  Memah^  and  the  Etnay  on  Man  are  not  only  the  finest  poems  of 
their  kind  in  ours,  but  in  any  modem  language. 

If  Pope's  versification  has  any  fault,  it  is  that  of  too  much  regularity.  He 
generally  confines  the  sense,  and  consequently  the  run  of  metrical  harmony 
to  th^  couplet.  This  practice  enabled  him  to  give  great  brilliancy  to  his 
thoughts  and  strength  to  his  numbers.  It  has  therefore  a  good  effect  in  his 
moral  and  satiricd  pieces ;  though  it  certainly  offends  the  ear,  when  often 
repeated,  and  becomes  altogether  cloying  in  long  poems,  but  especially  in 
those  of  the  narrative  or  descriptive  kind.  A  fault  so  obvious,  though  com- 
mitted by  himself,  could  not  escape  the  correct  taste  and  keen  discernment 
of  Pope.  We  accordingly  find  in  his  translation  of  Homer  (where  such  mo- 
notonous uniformity  would  have  been  inexcusable),  as  well  as  in  his  fanciful 
pieces,  a  more  tree  and  varied  versification  often  attempted  with  success. 
Two  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light ;  to  show 
both  his  manner  of  confining  his  sense  to  the  couplet,  and  or  extending  it 
farther,  in  compositions  of  a  different  species. 

**  Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rough  a  gale. 
Nor  let  Ih'  imprisor'd  essences  exhale ; 
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To  draw  fresh  coloara  from  tlie  vernal  flowers, 

To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  showers, 

A  brighter  wash—"  Rape  of  the  Lock  Cant  ii. 

**  Thns  breathing  death,  in  terrible  array, 
The  close-compacted  legions  urg'd  their  way : 
Fierce  they  drove  on,  impatient  to  destroy ; 
Troy  charg'd  the  first,  and  Hector  first  of  Troy. 
As  m>m  some  mountain's  craggy  forehead  toin, 
A  rock*s  huge  fragment  flies,  with  fury  borne, 
(Which  from  the  stubborn  stone  a  torrent  rends :) 
Precipitate  the  ponderous  mass  descends ; 
From  steep  to  steep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds. 
At  every  shock  the  crackling  wood  resounds ; 
Still  gathering  strength,  it  smokes ;  and,  urg'd  amain. 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain ; 
Ther?  stops — so  Hector,^  &c.  lUad,  xiii. 

Pope,  in  a  word,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  latter  wri- 
ters, has  given  to  our  heroic  verse  in  rhyme,  all  the  freedom  and  variety  of 
which  it  is  capable,  without  breaking  its  strtidure  or  impairing  its  vigour. 

Of  the  former  of  these  faults  examples  are  numerous  among  the  poetical 
successors  of  Pope ;  but  one,  from  the  writings  of  a  man  of  genius,  whence 
hundreds  might  be  selected,  wiU  serve  to  illustrate  the  justice  of  this  remark. 

''And  are  there  Bards,  who  on  creation's  file 
Stand  rank'd  as  men,  who  breathe  in  this  fair  isle 
The  air  of  freedom,  with  so  little  ffall. 
So  low  a  spirit,  prostrate  thus  to  mL 
Before  these  idols,  and  without  a  groan 
Bear  wrongs,  might  call  forth  murmurs  from  a  stone  1" 

Churchill's  buiependence. 

How  much  inferior  to  the  bold  intenogative  of  the  author  of  the  £i$ay  on 
Man! 

'*  Who  knows  but  He,  whoseiiand  the  lightning  forms. 
Who  heaves  old  Ocean,  and  who  win^  the  Storms, 
Pours  fierce  Ambition  in  a  Cesar's  mmd. 
Or  turn  young  Ammon  loose  to  scourge  mankind  1" 

The  latter  fault,  however,  want  of  vigour^  is  more  conunon  in  this  age  of 
refinement.  Even  such  lines  as  the  following,  though  easy  and  flowing,  con* 
tradict  the  general  character  of  our  language  and  versification,  that  of  comr 
prehending  much  meaning  in  few  word«. 

**  Of  that  enchanting  age  her  figure  seems. 
When  smiling  Nature  with  the  vital  beams 
Of  vivid  Youth,  and  Pleasure's  purple  fiame, 
Gilds  her  accomplish'd  work,  the  female  frame. 
With  rich  luxuriance  tender,  sweetly  wild. 
And  just  between  the  woman  and  the  child." 

Could  any  one,  on  reading  these  much-admired  verses,  discern  the  propri* 
ety  of  Roscommon's  famous  metaphor  in  speaking  of  English  poetry  f 

**  The  weighty  BuUion  of  one  steruno  line. 
Drawn  in  French  wire,  would  through  whole  pages  shine." 

They  who  aspire  at  a  greater  compass  of  harmony,  and  who  are  ambitious 
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of  continuing  unbroken  iu  winding  stream,  must  throw  aside  the  fetters  of 
rhyme. 

Born  with  a  strong  understanding,  a  benevolent  heart,  and  an  enthnsiastic 
fancy-- with  all  the  powers  necessary  to  form  a  great  poet,  Thomson  per- 
ceived that  Pope  had  attained  the  summit  of  excellence  in  that  mode  of 
composition  which  he  had  adopted.  He  was  not,  however,  discouraged.  He 
saw  there  were  other  paths  to  fame ;  and  by  Judiciously  making  choice  of 
blank  verse,  which  was  perfectly  suited  to  the  exuberance  of  his  genius,  to 
the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  and  to  the  boldness  of  his  metaphorical 
images,  as  well  as  to  the  mmute  wildness  of  his  poetical  descriptions,  he  has 
left  us,  in  his  SeiiMmt,  a  greater  number  of  just,  beautiful,  and  sublime  views 
of  external  nature,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  all  other  poets  since 
the  days  of  Lucretius. 

Aken8ide,feelingiyaliive  to  all  the  impressions  of  natural  and.moral  beauty, 
who  surveyed  the  universe  with  a  truly  benevolent  eye,  and  a  heart  filled 
with  admiration  and  love  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
has  given  us,  in  his  Pletuurts  o^  knagitusUon^  a  delightful  system  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  taste,  unfolded  in  aU  the  pomp  of  Miltomc  verse. 

And  Armstrong,  the  friend  of  Thomson,  and,  like  Akennde,  a  phvsician 
by  profession,  has  bequeathed  to  mankind  a  more  valuable  legacy,  m  his  Art 
(ff'prtmving  HeaWh  while  he  has  furnished  the  literary  world  with  a  more 
classical  poem,  in  the  same  species  of  versification,  than  either  the  Sea$on$ 
or  the  JPleaturei  cf  hnaginaHan.  After  such  profuse  praise,  it  willbe  neces* 
sarv  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  composition  or  this  truly-elegant  writer. 

He  without  riot  in  the  balmy  feast 

Of  life,  the  wants  of  Nature  has  supplied, 

Who  rises  cool,  serene,  and  Aill  of  soul. 

But  pliant  Nature  more  or  less  demands. 

As  custom  forms  her : — and  all  sudden  change 

She  hates,  of  habit  even  from  bad  to  good. 

If  faults  in  life,  or  new  emergencies. 

From  habits  urffe  you  by  long  time  confinn'd. 

Slow  may  the  change  arrive,  and  stage  by  stage ; 

Slow  as  the  shadow  o'er  the  dial  moves ; 

Slow  as  the  starling  progress  of  the  year.*' 

While  blank  verse  was  thus  attaining  its  highest  polish  under  the  prosperous 
reign  of  George  II.,  and  descriptive  and  didactic  poetry  approaching  towards 
penection,  the  lighter  walks  of  the  muse  were  by  no  means  neglected.  Aken- 
side,  not  satisfied  with  rivalling  Virgil  in  his  most  finished  work,  entered  the 
lists  also  with  Horace  and  Pmdar ;  and  although  he  has  not  equalled  the 
courtly  gayety  of  the  former,  or  the  sublimity,  fire,  and  bold  digressions  of 
the  latter,  he  deserves  much  praise  for  having  given  us  the  first  classical 
examples  of  the  manner  of  both.  Nor  have  we  yet  man^  finer  stanzas  in  our 
language,  than  that  containing  the  character  of  Alcsus,  m  Akenside's  ode  on 
Li/nc  Poetry. 

**  Broke  from  the  fetters  of  his  native  land, 
Devoting  shame  and  vengeance  to  her  lords, 
With  louder  impulse  and  a  threatening  hand 
The  Lesbian  patriot  smites  the  sounding  chords : 
Ye  wretches,  ye  perfidious  train. 
Ye  curs'd  of  gods  and  freeHt>om  men. 
Ye  murderers  of  the  laws ! 
Though  now  ye  glory  in  your  lust, 
Thouffh  now  ye  tread  the  feeble  neck  in  dust. 
Yet  time  and  righteous  Jove  will  judge  your  dreadful  eause ! 

Cottins  and  Gray  have  been  more  successful  m  imitating  the  wild  enthv- 
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siasm  of  Pindar ;  though  it  must  be  admitted,  by  their  wannest  admirers,  that 
the  lyrie  pieces  of  these  two  poets  owe  their  celebrity  chiefly  to  a  certain 
solemn  obscurity,  through  which  their  meaning  occasionally  breaks,  with  a 
degree  of  poetic  splendour  that  overpowers  the  faculties  of  the  reader,  as 
lightning  is  rendered  more  awful  by  the  interposing  daikness  of  a  thunder- 
cloud. In  CoUins's  odes,  however,  are  found  some  tnily  sublime  stanzas ; 
especially  the  first  stanza  in  the  ode  to  Ldberty^  the  first  m  that  to  Mercy,  and 
the  first  in  that  to  Fear.  And  Gray's  Welch  Bard,  examined  as  a  whole,  has 
'  great  merit,  whether  we  consider  the  variety  and  force  of  the  numbers,  or  the 
gloomy  grandeur  of  the  imagery. 

But  none  of  our  lyric  poets  has  come  so  near  to  the  philosophic  good 
humour  and  good  sense  of  Horace  as  Akenside.  Nothing  can  be  more 
happily  pursued  than  the  whole  train  of  thinking  in  his  ode  on  the  Winter  Sol* 
stice.    After  lamenting  the  destructive  rage  of  the  elements,  he  proceeds  thus  r 

^  But  let  not  Man's  unequal  views 

Presume  o'er  Nature  and  her  laws ; 
'T  is  his  with  grateful  joy  to  use 

Th'  indulgence  of  the  Sovibugn  .Gauss 
Secure  that  nealth  and  beauty  springs 
Through  this  majestic  frame  of  things, 

Beyond  what  he  can  reach  to  know ; 
And  that  Heaven's  all-subdumg  will 
With  Good,  the  progeny  of  HI, 

Attempereth  every  state  below. 

Nor  are  the  Pindaric  odes  of  this  noet  destitute  of  dignity,  though  that  dig* 
nity  consists  less  in  pomp  of  language  than  in  elevation  of  sentiment.  The 
character  of  Milton,  in  the  ode  on  the  Power  df  Poeiry,  addressed  to  the  earl 
of  Huntingdon,  is  daringly  bold. 

'^  Mark  how  the  dread  Pantheon  stands 
Amid  the  domes  of  modem  hands ; 
Amid  the  toys  of  idle  state. 
How  simply,  how  severely  great ! 
Then  turn,  and  while  each  western  clime 
Presents  her  tuneful  sons  to  Time, 
So  mark  thou  Milton's  awful  name,"  &c. 

That  whole  ode  breathes  a  noble  spirit  of  freedom ;  ^  such  as,"  to  use  the 
author's  own  words,  in  speaking  of  the  muse, 

''  When  Greece  to  her  immortal  shell 
Rejoicing  listen'd,  god-like  sounds  to  hear ; 

To  hear  the  sweet  Instructress  tell 
(While  men  and  heroes  throng'd  around) 

How  life  its  noblest  use  may  find, 

How  best  for  freedom  be  resign'd. 
And  how,  by  Glory,  Virtue  shall  be  crown'd." 

Since  I  have  touched  upon  this  animating  subject,  I  must  transcribe  the 
opening  of  Collins's  Ode  to  Liberty^  which  has  always  roused  me  more  forci* 
bly  than  any  thing  I  ever  read  in  any  language. 

**  Who  shall  awake  the  Spartans'  fife. 

And  call  in  solemn  sounds  to  life. 
The  youths  whose  locks  divinely  spreading, 
'      Like  vernal  hyacinths  in  sullen  hue. 
At  omce  the  breath  of  Fear  and  Virtue  shedding, 
Aj^lauding  Freedom  lov'd  of  old  to  view  f ' 
VoL.U.-.Pp 
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Hie  conclnnoii  of  the  same  stanza,  coiitaiiiiii(p  a  deacriptioii  of  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  is  no  less  poetical,  but  hisloricaily  false,  and  conseanently 
of  dangerous  tendency,  as  it  may  communicate  a  wrong  turn  of  thintirig  to 
the  untutored  mind. 

**  No,  Freedom,  no,  I  will  not  tell. 

How  Rome,  before  thy  weeping  face. 
With  heaviest  sound,  a  giant-statue  fell, 
PushM  by  a  wild  and  artless  race 
From  off  its  wide  ambitious  base ; 
When  Time  his  northern  sons  of  spoil  awoke. 

And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength  and  grace, 
WiA  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke. 
And  many  a  barbarous  yell,  to  thousand  fragments  broke.'' 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  long  before  this  event,  Rome  had  not  only  lost  her 
own  liberty,  but  basely  infringed  upon  the  liberties  of  other  nations :  and  the 
whole  empire  languished  under  the  most  enslaving  despotism.  The  descrip- 
tion, therefore,  though  consistent  in  itself,  is  false  in  every  point  of  view,  as 
applied  to  the  Roman  empire.  And  Freedom,  instead  of  weeping  at  the  fall 
of  Rome,  may  be  said  poetically  to  have  assisted  the  sons  of  the  North,  in 
breaking  to  pieces  that^nt-itotae,  or  enormous  monarchy,  in  order  to  eman- 
cipate mankmd  from  its  degrading  dominion  and  corrupting  influence. 

About  the  same  time  that  Akenside,  Collins,  and  Gray  were  perfecting  our 
lyric  poetry,  a  new  turn  was  given  to  our  love-verses  by  Hammond ;  a  man 
of  taste  and  sensibility,  who  has  saccessfully  imitated  th^  elegiac  manner 
of  Tibullus,  and  given  to  his  amorous  solicitations  soft  melancholy,  entirely 
in  unison  wiA  the  tone  of  the  passion,  and  a  tenderness  to  which  Waller  and 
Prior  were  strangers.    A  shott  extract  will  illustrate  these  observations. 

"  With  thee  I  hopM  to  waste  the  pleasing  day, 
Till  in  thy  arms  an  age  of  joy  was  past ; 
Then,  old  with  love,  insensibly  decay, 
And  on  thy  bosom  gently  breathe  my  last 

I  scorn  the  Lydian  river's  golden  wave. 

And  all  the  vulgar  charms  of  human  life ; 
I  only  ask  to  live  my  Delists  slave, 

And  when  I  long  have  servM  her — call  her  wife." 

This  species  of  versification  is  happily  adapted  to  such  subjects,  notwith- 
standing what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary  by  a  learned  and  dictatorial 
critic ;  for  although  ''  the  gtiarten  of  ten  syUables,"  in  alternate  rhyme,  is 
capable  of  great  strength  and  dignity,  thouf^h  it  may  be  condensed  into  a 
solid  column,  in  commemoration  of  victory,  it  can  also  be  dilated  with  more 
facility  than  the  couplet,  into  a  loose  floating  veil  of  mourning,  or  breathed 
into  a  tremulous  symphony  of  fond  complaint.  It  has  accordingly  been 
adopted  by  all  succeeding  elegiac  writers  of  any  eminence ;  but  particularty 
by  Gray,  in  his  celebrated  ^egy  in  a  Country  Churdtyardf  and  by  Shen* 
stone  in  those  excellent  moral  elegies,  published  after  his  death,  which  do  so 
much  honour  both  to  his  head  and  heart,  s^id  form  so  severe  a  satire  on  his 
want  of  economy. 

Shenstone  deserves  to  be  here  mentioned  on  another  account.  He  has 
given  us  a  refined  species  of  rural  poetry,  with  which  we  were  formerly  un- 
acquainted ;  and  wnich,  if  not  alto^ther  pcutoral^  is  exceedingly  pleasmg. 
It  is,  indeed,  without  a  pun,  iwndhng  better :  it  represents  the  manners  and 
the  sentiments  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  country,  instead  of  those  of  a 
clown.  In  this  respect  it  does  not  differ  essentially 'from  the  pastorals  of 
the  polished  and  courtly  Virnl,  who  would  not  have  been  ashamed  to  have 
owned  the  following  elegant  lines : 
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^  Can  a  bosom  so  gentle  remain 

Unmoved  when  her  Corydon  sighs  I 
Will  a  nymph  that  is  fond  of  the  plain, 

Those  plains  and  this  valley  despise  I 
Dear  regions  of  silence  and  snade  f 

Soft  scenes  of  contentment  and  ease ! 
•  Where  I  could  have  happily  stray'd. 

If  aught  in  her  absence  could  please* 
But  where  does  my  PhiUida  stray  % 

And  where  are  her  grots  and  her  bowers  f 
Are  the  groves  and  the  valleys  as  gay. 

And  the  shepherds  as  gentle  as  ours  I 
The  groves  may  perhs^  be  as  fair, 

And  the  face  of  the  valleys  as  fine  $ 
The  swains  may  in  manners  compare. 

But  their  love  is  not  equal  to  mme." 

This  zealous  and  continued  attention  to  the  improvement  of  our  poetry, 
in  its  various  branches,  did  not  prevent  imagination  and  sentiment  from 
flowing  in  other  channels.  A  classical  form  was  given  to  the  Comic  Roman€€ 
by  Fielding  and  Smollett,  who  have  painted  modern  manners  with  great  force 
of  colouring,  as  well  as  truth  of  delineation,  aild  given  to  the  ludicrous  fea« 
tures  of  life  all  the  heightenings  of  wit,  humour,  and  satire. 

Richardson,  no  less  classical,  created  a  new  species  of  fiction,  which  may 
be  called  the  Epic  of  Civil  Lift ;  as  it  exhibits,  m  an  extended  and  artfully- 
constructed  fable,  and  in  a  variety  of  strongly-marked  characters,  under  the 
m^uence  of  different  passions,  and  engaged  in  different  pursuits,  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  virtue,  and  the  meanness  and  deformity  of  vice,  without  any 
ludicrous  circumstance,  or  display  of  warlike  exploits. 

The  principal  productions  of  these  authors,  under  the  well-known  names 
of  Tom  JoneM^  Roderic  Random,  Sir  diaries  Chrandisofh  CZam9a,(l)  and  AmtUot 
seemed  for  a  time  wholly  to  occupy  the  attention,  and  even  to  turn  the  heads, 
of  the  younger  part  of  the  nation.  But  the  histories  of  Robertson  and  Hume 
appeared,  and  romances  were  no  longer  read.  A  new  taste  was  introduced. 
The  lovers  of  mere  amusement  found,  that  real  incidents,  properly  selected 
and  disposed,  setting  aside  the' idea  of  utility,  and  real  characters  delineated 
with  truth  and  force,  can  more  strongly  engage  both  the  mind  and  heart  than 
any  fabulous  narrative.  This  taste,  which  has  since  given  birth  to  many 
other  elegant  historical  productions,  fortunately  for  English  literature,  con- 
tinues to  gain  ground. 

I  must  now  carry  forward  the  progress  of  arts  and  of  manners,  and  of  those 
branches  of  polite  literature  that  are  most  intimately  connected  with  both. 

The  immature  and  unexpected  death  of  queen  Anne  was  friendly  to  the 
Protestant  succession ;  for  it  is  certain  she  mtended,  as  I  have  had  occasion 
to  slww,  that  her  brother  should  fill  the  British  throne.  What  mieht  have 
been  me  character  of  the  reign  of  James  III.  it  is  impossible  decidedly  to  say, 
as  he  was  never  invested  with  the  administration.  But  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe,  from  his  superstitious  bigotry,  that  his  government  would  neither  have 
beeniavourable  to  civil  or  religious  liberty.  The  reign  of  George  I.  was  fa- 
vourable to  both,  though  little  indulgent  to  genius.  Unacquainted  with  the 
beauties  of  our  language,  and  utterly  destitute  of  taste,  like  most  of  his 
countrymen  in  that  age,  this  prince  paid  no  attention  to  literature  or  the  liberal 

0)  Lorelace,  the  principal  male  ebsrncter  In  this  celebrated  romance,  it  evidently  a  copy  of  Rowe't 
Lothario.  In  the  JWr  Penitent.  This  Dr.  Johnson  owns,  bui  addv,  that  tlie  iniltaior  *<  has  eioelled  bis  orl- 
final  In  the  moral  efibct  of  the  fiction.  Lothario,  with  f ayety  which  cannot  be  bated,  and  bravery  whicli 
cannot  be  despised,  retains  too  much  of  the  reader's  kindness.  It  was  in  the  pever  of  Richardson  mUm$ 
to  teach  t»  at  once  eeteem  and  detestation.**  But  Dr.  Beaitie,  another  formidable  critic,  and  the  friend  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  Is  of  a  very  dlffereni  opinion.  "  Richardson's  Lovelace,"  says  he,  **  whom  the  reader  ought 
to  abominate  for  hit  crimes,  is  adorned  with  youth,  beauty.  eWquenee,  wit,  and  every  intdlectual  and 
bodily  accomplishment ;  is  there  not  then  reason  to  apprehend  some  readers  will  be  more  inclined  t» 
•dnlre  the  gay  profligate,  than  to  foar  his  punishment  1**  So  contentious  a  science  is  criticism  l^-aad  sc 
Utile  reforenee  have  theopiidoneof  the  learned,  in  matien  of  taat»|  to  any  comnKn  Mandatd ! 
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arts.  Literature,  however,  made  vii^oroiu  shoots  hy  the  help  of  former  cul- 
ture and  soil ;  but  mamiers  experienced  a  woful  decline,  and  the  arts  made 
BO  advance- 
In  consequence  of  the  timid  but  prudent  policy  of  that  reien,  the  martial 
spirit  was  in  a  manner  eztinguishea  in  England.  The  heads  of  the  torv 
faction  kept  at  a  distance  from  court,  as  in  the  reien  of  William:  and  truth 
obliges  me  to  declare,  that  the  tones  have  always  been  the  most  munificent 
patrons  of  genius,  as  well  as  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  in  the  king- 
dom. The  ministers  of  George  I.  were  whigs.  Many  of  them  were  little 
better  than  money-brokers,  and  the  South  Sea  scheme  made  them  stock-job- 
bers. The  rapid  revolution  of  property  occasioned  by  that  scheme,  the 
number  of  ancient  families  ruined,  and  of  the  new  ones  raised  to  opulence, 
broke  down  the  distinction  of  ranks,  and  gave  rise  to  a  general  profusion,  as 
well  as  to  an  utter  disregard  of  decency  and  respect. 

The  corrupt  administration  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Geor^  II.,  when  every  man's  virtue  was  supposed  to  have  its  price, 
contributed  still  farther  to  dissolve  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  nation, 
while  the  thriving  state  of  manufactures,  and  a  vast  influx  of  money  by  trade, 
produced  such  a  deluge  of  intemperance  among  the  common  people,  that  the 
parliament  was  obliged  to  interpose  its  authority,  in  order  to  restrain  the  in- 
ordinate use  of  spirituous  liquors.  And  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
military  force  was  often  necessary  to  suppress  the  licentiousness  of  riot ; 
which,  under  pretence  of  want,  occasioned  by  dearth  of  provisions,  but  really 
in  the  wantonness  of  abundance,  long  distracted  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  war,  which  was  begun  in  1755,  united  all  hearts  and  all  hands  in  op- 
posing the  common  enemy.  In  the  course  of  that  glorious  war,  at  first  so 
unpropitious,  the  relaxation  of  manners  totally  disappeared.  The  national 
spmt  recovered  its  tone.  Wisdom  was  found  in  the  cabinet,  and  ability  dis- 
played itself  both  in  the  senate  and  the  field.  Military  ardour  rose  to  heroism, 
and  public  virtue  to  the  utmost  height  of  patriotism.  And  although  the  peace 
of  Paris  did  not  procure  us  all  the  advantages  we  had  reason  to  expect,  it 
yet  left  the  British  empire  great  and  flourishing;  with  trade  considerably 
augmented ;  territory  immensely  extended ;  and  a  numerous  body  of  brave 
and  industrious  people  employed  in  supplying  with  manufactures  the  demands 
of  commerce,  or  occupied  in  the  labours  of  husbandry. 

In  times  of  such  great  national  prosperity,  it  might  be  expected  that  public 
spectacles  would  be  numerous  and  splendid,  and  that  the  liberal  arts,  though 
neglected  by  government,  would  be  encouraged  by  the  public,  and  patronised 
by  opulent  individuals.  This  was  literally  the  case.  Besides  a  magnificent 
Italian  opera,  the  capital  supported  two  English  theatres ;  and  those  theatres 
were  well  siroplied  with  new  pieces,  the  profits  of  which  amply  recompensed 
the  labour  of  their  authors. 

The  comedies  of  Steele  were  followed  by  those  of  Gibber,  who  has  given 
ns,  in  his  Careless  Husband^  a  finished  picture  of  polite  life.  The  formal 
style  and  sententious  morality  of  Addison's  Cato,  in  a  smaller  or  gteater 
degree,  distinguish  all  the  tragedies  of  Thomson.  The  tragedies  of  Southern 
and  Young  are  more  impassioned,  though  in  other  respects  no  less  faulty. 
Southern,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  human  breast,  has  some 
exGuisitely  pathetic  scenes.  But  his  stories  are  too  uhiformlyMistressing; 
find  Oronocko^  his  best  piece,  is  interlarded  with  low  comedy,  babelui^ 
written  in  the  reign  of  George  L,  has  fewer  faults,  and  fewer  yet  many  beau- 
ties. It  is  ft  mournful  tale  indeed! — ^Young's  Revenge  has  great  merit.  The 
fable  is  well  constructed,  the  style  is  easy  and  animated ;  the  characters  are 
atrongly  marked,  and  the  poetic  spirit  is  supported  throughout  the  piece.  But 
it  has  few  of  the  genuine  charms  of  nature,  and  too  many  of  those  terribU 
graces,  which  have  drawn  upon  our  stage  the  imputation  of  barbarism. 

The  history  of  the  stage  is  aeubject  of  great  philosophical  curiosity;  as  it 
is,  in  every  nation,  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  manners.  Even 
from  the  mode  of  playing  in  diiferent  ages,  there  is  something  to  be  gathered 
jbeyond  the  gratification  of  idle  euriosity.    Our  tragic  actors,  before  the  ap- 
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peanmce  of  Garrick,  seeitied  to  have  had  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  their 
business.  As  they  could  have  little  opportunity  to  observe  the  motions,  and 
still  less  to  hear  the  discourscy  of  royal  personages,  especially  on  great  and 
momentous  subjects,  or  ivhile  under  the  influence  of  strong  nassions,  they 
had  recourse  to  imagination ;  and  ffave  to  all  the  speeches  of  such  exalted 
characters,  and  by  habit  to  those  of  every  character,  an  inarticulate  deep- 
toned  monotony ;  which  had  small  resemblance  to  the  human  voice,  accom- 
panied with  a  strutting  stateliness  of  gesture,  that  was  altogether  preterna- 
tural, but  which  they  mistook  for  majesty.  To  acquire  only  the  tread  qf  the 
ttagt  was  a  work  of  years. 

But  no  sooner  did  Garrick  set  his  foot  upon  the  theatre  than  this  difdcultv 
vanished.  Having  a  sound  judgment,  a  just  taste,  and  keen  sensibility,  with 
a  discernment  so  acute  as  to  enable  him  to  look  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  v 
the  heart ;  a  marking  countenance ;  an  eye  full  of  lustre ;  a  fine  ear;  a  mu- 
sical and  articulate  voice,  with  uncommon  power  to  modulate  it  to  every  tone 
of  passion,  he  rose  at  once  to  the  height  of  his  profession,  and  taught  the 
sympathizing  spectators,  that  kings  and  heroes  were  men,  and  spoke,  and 
moved,  and  felt,  like  the  rest  of  their  species.  Other  players  followed  his 
easy  and  natural  manner,  to  the  ffreat  advantage  of  theatrical  representation. 

This  new  style  of  acting  introduced  a  new  taste  in  writing.  Instead  of  the 
rant  and  fustian  of  Dryden  and  Lee,  which  the  old  players  delighted  to  mouth, 
Garrick  and  his  disciples  displayed  their  bewitching  power  of  moving  the 
passions  chiefly  in  the  pathetic  and  awful  scenes  of  Shakspeare  and  Otway, 
to  which  they  drew  more  general  admiration.  And  Aaron  Hill,  .a  great  pro- 
moter of  natural  playing,  having  adapted  to  the  English  stage  several  of  the 
elegant  and  interesting  tragedies  of  Voltaire,  gave  variety  to  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions. In  the  Zara  and  the  Merope  he- was  particularly  successful.  Ori- 
ginals were  composed  in  the  same  just  taste.  Among  these,  we  still  see 
with  pleasure  the  Gamester^  DougUu,  and  Barffaroisa,  The  EHfrida  and 
CaradacuM  of  Mason,  and  the  Medea  of  Glover,  are  equally  pregnant  with 
nature  and  passion.  Written  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  worthy 
of  the  Athenian  stage,  they  have  all  been  represented  on  that  of  London 
with  applause;  but  they  have  not  yet  made  us  converts  to  the  ancient 
manners. 

The  ffenius  of  Garrick,  as  an  actor,  was  not  confined  to  tragedy.  In  many 
parts  of  comedy  he  was  no  less  excellent ;  and  his  taste,  and  his  situation  as 
a  manager,  enabled  him  to  draw  to  light  several  neglected  pieces  of  great 
merit.  The  comic  muse,  however,  was  backward  in  her  favours  for  a  time. 
We  had  few  new  comedies  of  any  merit  till  Hoadly  produced  the  Suspicious 
Husband,  and  Foote  those  inimitable  sketches  of  recU  life,  which  were  so  long 
the  delight  of  the  town,  and  have  justly  gained  him  the  name  of  the  English 
Aristophanes.  At  length,  Colman,  in  the  Jealous  Wife  and  ClanSsstine  Mar^ 
riage,  united  the  humour  of  Plautus  to  the  elegance  of  Terence,  and  our 
comedy  seemed  to  be  perfected.  But  a  new  species  of  comedy  has  since 
been  imported  from  France ;  in  which,  as. often  happens  in  the  great  drama 
of  the  world,  ludicrous'and  interesting  circumstances  are  blended,  and  scenes 
of  humour  interchanged  with  those  of  sentiment.  Kelly's  Faise  Delicacy  and 
Cumberland's  fVest  Sidian  are  precious  pieces  in  this  new  taste. 

Besides  its  connexion  with  manners  and  literature,  the  stage  has  an  inti- 
mate alliance  with  painting  and  music.  Of  this  alliance  the  English  stage 
has  not  failed  to  take  advantage,  or  that  which  is  derived  from  machinery  and 
architecture.  Our  whole  scenery  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  that  of  any  theatre 
in  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  also  our  theatrical  wardrobe,  as  our  dresses 
certainly  are  better  adapted  to  the  characters  which  the  actors  represent. 
The  costume  is  preserved  more  perfectly  on  ours  than  on  any  other  stage. (1) 

The  effect  of  our  landscapes  and  sea-pieces,  by  the  power  of  perspective, 
and  the  extrinsic  help  of  iUumination  and  obscurityf  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 

(})  ^l[||^^iS!^}|!yl^P|^^P'jct7iJf.hich^      M>  mueh  truth  to  |ood  acting,  we  owe  chiefly  to  Uie  daniesl 
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that  of  nature ;  and  these  enchanting  scenes,  in  conjunction  with  music  and 
dancing,  give  to  the  muU  drama  an  iilusive  chann,  a  deception  that  is  alto- 
gether necromantic. — A  word  here  of  dancing. 

The  art  of  dancing  has  of  late  been  carried  to  great  perfection  amonff  us, 
as  well  as  among  our  neighbours  on  the  continent ;  so  as  not  only  to  keep 
time  to  music  in  graceful  motion,  but  to  be  at  the  same  time  expressive  of  a 
series  of  action,  and  a  fluctuation  of  passion.  As  human  beings,  however, 
endowed  with  the  distinguishing  faculty  of  speech,  let  us  not  set  too  high  a 
value  upon  this  light-heeled  corporeal  language,  which  it  is  possible  to  teach 
even  so  rude  an  animal  as  a  bear ;  and  in  which,  as  far  as  it  is  mimetic  of 
hunting  or  war,  its  two  favourite  subjects,  an  American  savage  is  infinitely 
more  perfect  than  Slingsby,  Yestris,  or  Heinel.  Theatrical  music  deserves 
more  attention. 

Music  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  dramatic  entertainments  of  the  an* 
cients.  In  those  of  the  modems,  and  especially  in  ours,  it  was  long  only  an 
occasional  auxiliary.  Our  first  successful  musical  piece,  the  celebrated  beg* 
gar*$  Opera  of  Gay,  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  ridkuk  of  the  Italian 
opera;  though  I  am  fully  persuaded  the  author  foresaw  the  pleasure  the 
Cbmtc  Opera  would  afford  to  an  English  audience,  independent  of  that  cir* 
cumstance,  and  only  called  in  the  contrast  of  character,  in  order  to  procure 
a  more  ready  reception  to  his  new  drama.  If  burlesque  had  been  liis  chief 
object,  he  would  have  made  Macheath  and  all  his  gang,  warble  Italian  airs. 

Gay,  on  the  contrary,  adapted  the  words  of  his  songs  to  native  tunes. 
These  tunes  had  all  been  heard  by  most  of  the  audience  in  early  life,  when 
the  mind  was  free  from  care ;  in  the  scenes  of  rural  innocence,  or  the  walks 
of  gay  frolic,  when  the  youthful  heart  beat  high  with  ambitious  hope,  or  re- 
posed in  the  luxury  of  infantine  passion ;  while  reason  was  lost  in  dreams  of 
meffable  delight,  and  fancy  was  fed  with  illusions  of  unchangeable  love. 
Every  tune  recalled  some  agreeable  feeling,  or  former  happy  state  of  mind. 
The  effect  of  the  music  was  accordingly  altogether  magical ;  and  it  would 
have  been  still  greater,  if  the  airs  had  been  sung  by  persons  whom  the  audi- 
ence could  have  loved  or  respected.  But  as  this  was  not  the  case,.the  Beg* 
garU  Cjpero,  in  consequence  of  its  musical  enchantment,  had  a  very  immoral 
tendency.  It  served  to  dignify  the, character  of  a  highwayman,  and  to  fami- 
liarize, and  even  to  reconcile  the  mind  to  such  flagitious  scenes  as  ought 
ever  to  be  held  in  distant  abhorrence ;  the  nocturnal  orgies  of  robbers,  whores, 
and  thieves ;  their  levity  in  the  cells  of  Newgate,  and  their  indiflbrence  at 
the  prospect  of  ignominiously  paying  the  debt  of  justice  on  Jh/lmm  tree ! — 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  author,  by  putting  into  the  mouths  of  such  wretches, 
not  only  the  tunes,  but  a  parody  upon  the  words  of  some  of  our  most  ad- 
mired love-songs,  threw  a  stronger  ridicule  upon  genuine  passion  and  virtu- 
ous tenderness,  than  upon  the  Italian  opera. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success  of  this  musical  piece,  we  had  no  other 
comic  opera  of  any  merit  for  many  years.  The  singularity  of  the  subject, 
and  the  continued  applause  paid  to  the  Beggar'e  Oj^ra,  deterred  imitation, 
and  precluded  rivaliy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  famous  Handel,  who  had 
quarrelled  with  the  proprietors  of  the  opera-house,  brought  on  the  English 
stage  a  new  species  of  music  drama,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  ora^yriOf 
and  in  which  he  exerted  all  his  powers  of  combining  harmony,  to  the  delight 
and  astoitishment  of  the  whole  musical  world.  But  the  oratorio,  whieh  has 
already  lost  its  hold  of  the  public  taste,  has  so  many  radical  defects,  as  a 
theatrical  entertainment,  as  must  for  ever  prevent  it  from  being  in  general 
request.  It  has  fable  and  dialogue,  but  neither  action,  scenery,  nor  charap- 
tenstical  dresses. 

Dr.  Ame,  sensible  of  the  imperfections  of  the  oratorio,  attempted  to  inspire 
his  countrymen  with  a  taste  for  the  eerioue  opera.  With  this  view,  he  set  to 
excellent  music,  and  brought  upon  the  English  stage,  a  translation  of  the 
Artaxerxes,  of  Metastasio ;  which  was  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
applause,  and  is  still  a  favourite  performance.  Yet,  extraordinarv  as  it  may 
seem,  we  have  no  other  serious  opera  that  is  so  much  as  toleratra.    Musical 
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ingedy  is  happily  littte  suited  to  the  sfeneral  taste  of  an  English  ai  dience, 
which  requires  a  more  masculine  composition. 

Our  musical  comedy  has  made  greater  progress.  It  hath  been  much  re- 
fined and  improvedt  by  the  exclusion  of  profligate  manners,  and  by  judiciouslv 
intermixing  scenes  of  sentiment  with  mose  of  humour;  as  in  Love  in  a  VH- 
lage^  the  Uuehna^  and  some  other  pieces  of  a  similar  kind,  which  have  de- 
servedly met  with  a  favourable  reception.  Even  these,  however,  appear  to  be 
losing  ground.  Many  of  our  comic  operas  are  already  transformed  into 
after-pieces,  and  as  such  they  will  always  please. 

Since  the  charm  of  novelty  has  ceased,  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of 
Ehgland  seems  stilt  to  require  a  standard  comedy  or  tragedy,  as  their  prin- 
cipal theatrical  dish:  and  music  has  other  walks  to  occupy.  The  grand 
concerts  in  the  capital,  and  in  every  considerable  town  in  the  kingdom, 
afforded  ample  scope  to  native  composers :  while  the  opera-house,  or  Italian 
theatre,  calls  forth  all  the  talents  of  foreign  masters,  as  well  as  all  the  powers 
of  execution,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  by  the  most  liberal  rewards^  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

The  advances  of  the  other  arts  considered  as  elegant,  in  England,  during 
the  present  centurv,  opens  a  wide  field  for  investigation,  at  which  I  can  only 
glance.  Nor  am  i  required  to  enter  deeply  into  it  by  my  subject ;  a  general 
view  of  improvement  being  the  sole  purpose  of  this  letter.  The  improve- 
ments in  manufactures  and  the  mechanical  arts,  I  have  already  carried  for- 
ward by  anticipation,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  commerce  ;(1)  though  per- 
haps I  have  not  been  sufficiently  particular  in  some  articles,  such  as  the  great 
perfection  to  which  the  printing  of  linen  and  cotton  cloths  has  been  carried, 
so  as  to  surpass  in  beauty  those  of  India ;  or  of  paper  for  the  lining  of  rooms, 
which  has  been  taught  to  imitate  velvet  and  satin,  and  even  to  rival  tapestry. 
Nor  ought  I  to  omit  the  taste  and  fancy  displayed  in  the  patterns  of  our 
figured  silks ;  or  in  our  carpets,  which  vie  with  those  of  Persia  in  fabric, 
equal  them  in  lustre,  and  exceed  them  in  harmony  of  colours. 

Our  sepulchral  monuments,  at  the  close  of  the  lait  century  were  mere 
masonry,  and  executed  in  a  very  bad  taste.  The  excellent  carvings  of 
Gibbons  in  wood  excepted,  we  had  properly  no  sculpture.  Kneller,  our 
only  painter  of  any  eminence,  was  a  foreigner,  and  emploved  himself  chiefly' 
on  portraits.  Rysbrach,  Scheemaker,  and  Roubiliac,  who  have  since  adorned 
Westminster-abbey  with  many  sculptured  monuments  worthy  of  ancient 
Greece,  also  were  foreigners.    We  were  more  fortunate  in  native  architects. 

Inigo  Jones  found  a  successor  not  unworthy  of  himself  in  sir  Christopher 
Wren,  rendered  immortal  bv  the  plan  of  St.  Paul's  and  of  St.  St^en*s  Wal- 
brook ;  exclusive  of  his  other  mat  designs — of  that  of  Greenwich  hospital, 
or  the  additions  to  the  palace  of  Hampton-court. 

Wren  was  succeeded  by  the  classical  lord  Burlington,  a  libersf  patron  of 
the  arts,  and  no  contemptible  professor,  and  by  the  ponderous  but  inventive 
Kent ;  whose  plan  of  Holkham,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  in  Norfolk, 
and  his  temple  of  Venus  in  Stowe  gardens,  if  Jhe  had  designed  nothing  else, 
would  entitle  him  to  a  distinguished  rank  among  modem  architects.  But 
Kent  has  been  greatly  surpassed,  in  architecture,  by  sir  William  Chambers, 
Wyat,  Adam,  and  others,  who  have  adorned  the  capital  and  every  part  of 
the  kingdom  with  edifices  in  the  purest  taste  of  antiquity;  who  have  united 
elegance  with  convenience,  and  hshtness  with  solidity.  Nor  should  Milne 
be  forgotten,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  Blackfriu^s  bridge,  a  work  to 
which  antiquity  can  form  no  parallel.(3) 

We  have  at  present  native  statuaries  of  considerable  merit.  But  Bacon 
and  NoUikens  have  yet  produced  nothing  equal  to  the  Hercules  of  Rysbrach* 
Scheemaker's  Shakspeare,  or  the  Handel  and  Newton  of  Roubiliac.(3) 

(1)  Letter  XXVL  \ 

(Sj  Wotmliuter  bridge,  not  perli8|M  lea  noble,  Uiough  mmtj  lean  elegant,  was  executed  after  the 
plan  of  a  Frenchman. 

(3)  Of  then  celebrated  atatiMs,  the  moat  excellent  Is  the  Hereules,  compiled  fiomTarkMn  parts  pf  the 
body  nod  limbs  (which  the  scutptor  supposed  to  be  most  truly  formed)  of  seven  or  eight  of  the  stronnal 
and  beM*made  men  in  Eagland,  chiefly  champioiis  In  the  amphitheatre  for  bruising,  under  the  piotecttoo 
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Hogarth*  the  first  eminent  English  painter,  if  we  except  Scott,  who  excelled 
in  sea-pieces,  may  be  said  to  have  formed  a  new  school.  Above  the  Flemish 
oomic  painters,  who  servilely  copy  Um  Kfe^  or  debase  it  into  farce,  and  below 
the  best  Italian  masters,  who  gteneraUy  draw  exalted  characters,  and  elevate 
human  nature,  as  far  as  it  ispossible  tor  men  degraded  by  civil  and  religious 
slavery,  n  delineates,  like  Fielding  and  Smollett,  the  ludicrous  features  of 
middltng  life;  with  as  much  truth  and  force  as  either,  and  with  a  more  direct 
view  to  a  moral  purpose.  They  who  are  in  doubt  about  this  matter  need 
only  consult  his  HarioCt  Progrtn^  his  Raki^$  Progre$iy  his  Marriagt  orUp- 
Mode,  and  his  Siagts  of  Cnteliy. 

But  Hogarth  knew  nothing  of  the  elegance  of  design,  the  delicacy  of 
drawing,  or  the  magic  of  colours.  These  were  reserved  for  English  painters 
of  a  higher  order.  As  the  most  excellent  of  those  are  now  hving,  I  shall 
not  enter  into  a  particular  estimate  of  their  merit;  but  observe, nn  general, 
that  if  they  have  not  attained  all  the  force  of  colouring,  truth  of  drawing, 
and  strength  of  expression,  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  Italian  masters,  they 
have  made  ample  amends  by  the  judicious  choice  of  their  subjects.  Instead 
of  crucifixions,  flagellations,  last  suppers,  and  holy  families,  they  have  given 
second  life  to  heroes  and  legislators.  They  have  made  public  virtue  visible 
in  some  of  its  most  meritorious  acts :  they  have  painted  as  became  the  sons 
of  freedom.  Nor  need  I  be  afraid  to  affirm,  that  Copley's  Earl  of  CJuUhamt 
West's  Departure  of  RegultUf  his  Fetmsyhania  Charier^  and  his  Death  cf 
Wolfef  to  say  nothing  of  Reynold's  Ugoltno,  fill  the  mind  with  nobler  ideas, 
and  awaken  the  heart  to  more  generous  emotions,  than  were  ever  communis 
cated  by  the  pencil  of  any  slave  that  kneeled  at  the  altar  of  superstition.  (1) 

Fortunately  for  the  lovers  of  embellishment,  engraving,  of  which  painting 
may  be  said  to  be  the  prototjrpe,  has  not  made  less  progress  in  England 
during  the  present  century  than  the  parent  art.  Historical  pictures  can  only 
become  the  property  of  the  rich  and  great.  And  they  are  very  liable  besides 
to  be  injured  by  time  or  accident  Hence  the  utility  of  engraving  in  plates 
of  copper.  It  multiplies  copies  at  a  moderate  price ;  and  itt  representation, 
if  less  perfect  than  those  of  the  pencil,  are  more  compact  and  durable.  We 
have  excellent  prints  of  all  our  own  capital  paintingfs,  and  also  of  most  of 
those  of  the  greatest  Italian  masters.  At  the  head  of  our  native  improvers 
of  this  elegant  and  ingenious  art,  we  must  ever  place  Strange  and  WooUeL 
The  first  excels  chiefly  in  copying  human  figures,  the  latter  in  landscape. 
They  have  both,  at  present,  several  formidable  rivals  in  every  branch  of  the 
art,  and  the  late  unhappy  Ryland  was  perhaps  equal  to  either. 

We  have  yet  another  fiourishing  art,  deservedly  considered  as  liberal,  and 
which  is  of  English  origin,  unless  we  should  allow  the  Chinese  to  come  in 
for  a  share  of  the  honour  of  the  invention ;  namely,  modcrh  eARDsmNo,  or 
the  art  of^painiing  a  Jield  with  natural  and  artificial  objects,  diposed  like 
colours  upon  a  canvass.  For  this  art,  which  was  altogether  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  we  are  indebted  to  the  taste  and  genius  of  Kent.  He  taught  us  to 
irnUaU  nature,  or,  more  propefly  speaking,  to  act  upon  her  plan^  in  forming 
our  pleasure-grounds,  instead  of  impressing  upon  every  natural  object  the 

of  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Newton  of  Roublliac  has  alio  great  merit;  but  Mr.  H.  Walpoia 
thinka  "  the  air  If  a  tittle  xoopert  for  wo  grave  a  man.**  Bat  Mr.Scott,  a  man  of  tana  and  genioi,  Is  ol 
a  Tery  diflbranl  opinion. 

«  Behold!  (a  prion  within  hie  banda) 

M§erb*d  in  thought  great  Newton  ttanda, 

Such  was  hia  ^010  and  hah 


iUaht 
Hie  aariaug  gait  and  wnuimg  mien. 

Cos  TO  SorLFTima. 
(t)  "Since  affuUone  of  Mcry  kmd  are  equally  within  the  palnter'a  *0««r,"  nya  Clnlntinan,  **Il  ii  ol 
great  Importance  that  he  apply  himself  to  exdtB  only  such  as  are  ^^nAaercimU  to  good  wfiraU,*^  (hue 
OraL  lib.  xi.)  And  Aristotle,  among  other  Instructions,  gives  it  in  charce  to  the  governors  of  youtli. 
*'  that  they  allow  them  to  see  no  pictures  but  those  which  nave  such  moral  tendency.**  {Polit.  lib.  viil.) 
Tlie  reason  of  this  caution  Is  founded  In  the  depths  of  pbllosophy,  In  an  equal  knowledge  of  hunuut 
nature  and  the  influence  of  the  arts;  for  there  can  remain  no  doubt,  that  whatever  addresses  Itself  Im 
mediaiely  to  the  tf  by  an  actual  ro^e$entation  of  objoctt^  must  ajfset  the  fouthful  fnfud.  and  Indeed  •■ 
mindSf  but  especially  the  least  cultivated,  more  than  any  form  of  words,  or  comblnatlon'.of  artkuimta 
Moumd,  oignifieant  of  Heat  merely  by  cannomUon.  Tet  we  are  told  by  a  nofid  eounolsseur,  **  That  piunwaa 
caanoc  adapt  ihttiiiseives  to  the  meanscl  capadtieo,  as  unhap|rtly  th^  tongue  can.** 

insfdslis «/  Faiatingiit,  Englmd^  vol.  L  pnt  f. «. 
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hard  stamp  of  art ;  he  taught  us,  that  the  perfection  of  gardenuigr,  consists 
in  humouring  and  adominff,  not  in  constraining  or  disguising,  nature ;  con- 
sequently, that  straight  walks,  regular  parterres,  circular  and  square  pieces  of 
water,  and  trees  cut  in  the  shape  of  animals,  are  utterly  inconsistent  with 
true  taste.  In  a  word,  the  whole  secret  of  modem  gardening  consists  in 
making  proper  use  of  natural  scenery — ^wood  and  water,  hill  and  valley,  in 
conjunction  with  architecture ;  so  as  to  ^ve  beauty  and  variety  to  the  em- 
bellished ground,  and  in  judiciously  veilmg  and  exposing  the  surrounding 
country:  in  contrasting  the  luxuriant  mes^ow  wiA  the  barren  heath,  the 
verdant  slope  with  the  nigged  steep,  the  sylvan  temple  with  the  ruined 
tower;  the  meandering  rill  with  the  majestic  river,  and  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  lake,  or  artificial  sea,  with  nature^s  most  sublime  olject,  a  view  of  the 
boundless  and  ever-agitated  ocean. 

Milton  seems  to  have  a  distinct  idea  of  this  kind  of  gardening,  as  far  as  it 
regards  the  particular  spot : 

"  Through  Eden  went  a  river  large: 
Nor  changed  his  courBe^  but  through  the  moggy  hiU 
Passed  underneath  ingulfd ;  for  God  had  thrown 
That  mountain  as  his  garden  mounds  hiffh  raisM 
Upon  the  rapid  curre^L, — ^which  through  veine 
Of  poroui  earthj  with  kindly  thirst  updrawn. 
Rose  afrethfofwniain^  and  with  many  a  riU 
Watered  the  garden. 

**  From  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks^ 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  eold^ 
With  mazy  error,  under  pendant  thaaes, 
Ran  nectar;  msitingesxiii  plant,  sndjed 
Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise ;  which  not  mce  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon 
Poured  forth  vrqfuse  on  hUl,  and  dale,  and  plain  ; 
Both  where  tne  momit^  sun  first  warmLy  smote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierced  shade 
hnbrown^d  the  noon-tide  bowers* 

This  is  certainlv,  to  use  the  poefs  own  words,  ''a  happy  rural  scene  of 
^  various  views.^{l)  But  Milton,  like  all  the  gardeners  of  his  time,  or  of  those 
which  had  preceded  it,  confines  his  paradise  within  high  boundaries,  and  con- 
sequently excludes  distant  and  rude  prospect,  the  grand  charm  in  modem 
gardening;  for, 

'' The  champaim  head 

Of  a  steg>  rnlderness,  whose  nairy  sides 

With  thicket  over-grown,  grotesque  and  wHd!  * 

Access  denied;  and  overhecul  up  grew 

Insuperable  height  of  lofiiegt  ahcuu, 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm.** 

The  man  who  first  threw  down  the  garden-wall,  and  sunk  the  fosse, 
whether  Kent  or  Bridgeman,  may  be  tmly  said  to  have  broken  the  spell  that 
enabled  the  necromancer  Art  to  hold  the  fair  damsel  Nature  so  long  in  chains, 
and  to  have  made  the  terraqueous  globe  but  one  great  garden.  From  that 
moment,  beauty  began  to  connect  itself  with  utility,  and  grandeur  with  rustic 
labour;  the  pleasure-ground  with  the  pastured  and  cultivated  field,  the  gravel- 
walk,  with  the  public  road,  and  the  garden-lake  with  the  navigable  canal  and 
the  sea;  that  norious  fountain  of  universal  communication  among  men, 
which  enables  the  philosopher,  the  merchant,  and  the^maiiner  to  visit  every 
shore,  and  makes  all  things  common  to  all. 

(1)  The  KKDiUtnoe  of  MUton'a  Edm  to  a  tvdeD  laid  out  In  a  modani  taite,  waa  flnt  aockcd  ^  die 
late  penetrating  lord  Kaime,  in  chap.  xxlv.  of  hb  EUmenU  tf  Critiatm^  printed  in  1703.  **  Milton."  nya 
be,  "  JusUy  prefer*  ilie  grand  taiie  to  that  of  regularity ;"  and  he  quotei  part  of  the  above  extract,  In  con- 
firmation of  hia  remarlc.  Yet  Mr.  H.  Walpole.  in  retailing  the  eame  ooier?ation,  almeat  twenqr  yean 
later,  eeenie  to  amime  to  hiinaeif  the  merit  of  it,  and  to  ooogratulate  hineelfi  aa  If  he  had  been  making 
an  tmpoitiiit  diaoovery. 
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While  our  oonntrymen  were  thus  succefsfuBy  employed  in  extending  the 
circle  of  the  arte,  and  in  embelliahing  external  natiure,  science  was  not  ne- 
glected: they  were  not  inattentive  to  the  motions  of  the  heaTens,  or  the  ope- 
ration of  the  human  mind.  Locke  and  Newton  have  had  their  sncceseors,  ae 
well  as  Drvden  and  Milton.  Halley  illustrated  the  theory  of  the  tides,  and 
increased  the  catalogue  of  the  stars;  while  Maclaurin  made  great  progress 
in  algebra,  and  Gregory  rednced  astronomy  to  a  regular  system.  These  men 
of  genius  have  been  succeeded  by  very  able  mathematicians;  bat  the  era  of 
discovery  in  mathematics  seems  to  be  past.  More  advance  has  been  made  in 
other  sciences,  with  which  Newton  was  little  acquainted.  The  vegetable 
system  of  Toll  has  led  to  the  greatest  improvements  in  agriculture ;  and  the 
bold  discoveries  of  Franklin,  m  electricity,  may  be  said  to  have  given  birth 
to  a  new  science.  WiUi  the  purpose  to  be  served  by  manj  of  those  disco- 
veries, which  at  present  so  strongly  engage  the  attention  of  {Aiilosophers,  we 
are  yet  as  much  m  the  dark  as  in  regard  to  the  electric  principle  itself.  But 
the  beneficial  effects  of  electricity  in  many  medical  cases,  and  the  invention 
of  metallic  conductors,  by  which  buildings  and  ships  are  preserved  from  the 
destructive  force  of  lightning,  entitle  it  to  notice  in  a  view  of  the  progress  of 
society,  should  it  even  otherwise  disappoint  the  hopes  of  its  fond  admirers. 

Among  the  successors  of  Locke,  Hume  is  entitled  to  the  first  place.  Not 
that  his  metaphysical  inquiries  are  more  acute  than  those  of  Berkeley,  Bax- 
ter, Hartley,  or  perhaps  of  Reid;  but  that  his  discoveries,  like  those  of  his 
great  master,  have  a  more  intimate  relation  to  human  affairs— are  of  univer- 
sal application  in  science,  and  closely  connected  with  the  leading  principles 
of  the  arts.  His  beautiful  anaJysis  of  the  Association  or  Ideas,  which  he 
comprehends  under  three  general  heads,  namely,  ReiemhUmce,  including  con- 
trast ContieuUu  in  time  or  place,  and  Cann  or  ^eet.  And  his  ingenious 
Theory  ofikt  PassUmif  on  the  CoiunnncATioif  of  Ekotioiis,  immediately  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  Philosophy  rfthe  Fma  ART8,.which  was  afterward 
formed  into  a  system  by  lord  Kaims,  in  his  EltmenU  qfCritieimf  and  which 
has  since  been  illustrated  by  many  elegant  writers. 

But  none  of  those  writers  have  illustrated  the  principles  of  Mr.  Hume  so 
happily  as  hunself.  They  may  be  said,  indeed,  only  to  have  written  com- 
mentaries on  his  illustrations.  One  example  will  justify  this  remark.  The 
subject  is  Onity  of  Action,  about  which  all  critics,  after  Aristotle,  had  talked 
so  much,  and  to  so  little  purpose,  while  they  directed  not  their  taste  or  $enH^ 
fneiU  by  the  uceuracy  of  philosophy.  **  It  appears,**  says  he,  **  that  in  all  pro- 
ductions, as  well  as  the  epic  and  tragic,  there  is  a  certain  uvmr  requirea,  if 
we  would  produce  a  work  which  will  give  any  lasting  entertainment  to  man- 
kind. An  annalist  or  historian,  who  should  undertake  to  write  the  History 
or  EuRops,  during  any  century,  would  be  influenced  by  the  connexion  of  con- 
iigvity  in  Hme  and  place,  AU  events  which  hai^n  in  that  portion  of  space, 
and  period  of  time,  are  comprehended  in  his  design,  though  in  other  respects 
different  and  unconnected.  They  have  still  a  si)ecies  of  iint^  amid  all  their 
diversUy.  But  the  most  usual  species  of  coitnmon,  among  the  different  evenU 
which  enter  into  any  narrative  composiiion,  is  that  of  cause  and  ^fffect;  while 
the  historian  traces  the  series  of  actions  according  to  their  natural  ofdeTf  r»* 
mounts  to  their  secret  springe  and  principles^  and  delineates  their  most  remote 
conseoueneesJ" 

If  Mr.  Hume  was  happy  in  illustrating  his  metaphysical  system,  he  was 
yet  more  successful  in  exemplifying  it.  His  Moral,  Political,  and  Literary 
Essays  are  perfect  models  of  philosophical  investigation.  He  is  altogether 
logical,  without  the  lo^cal  forms :  he  unites  the  plain  perspicuity  of  Locke 
to  the  synthetic  precision  of  Wollaston  and  the  analytical  accuracy  of  Harris. 
But  this  great  man,  who  has  carried  human  reasoninff  to  the  utmost  point  of 
perfection,  has  endeavoured,  by  skeptical  doubts,  to  destroy  the  certainty  of 
all  reasoning,  and  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  both  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  His  attack  upon  the  latter  leads  to  a  very  curious  and  unportant 
inquiry— ^  the  state  of  Christianity  in  England  during  the  present  century*** 
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I  shajl  endeavour  to  tiaee  the  outlines  of  the  subjectt  by  way  of  termination 
to  this  view  of  the  pro^ss  of  society. 

That  greneral  toleration,  which  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  re- 
volution, gave  birth  to  great  freedom  of  discussion  relative  to  religious  mat- 
ters. The  crowd  of  sectaries,  no  longer  held  together  by  the  common  bond 
of  persecution,  or  restrained  by  fear  from  unveuing  the  supposed  errors  of 
the  church,  entered  into  a  bold  investigatiAi  of  the  sublime  mysteries  of 
Christianity.  And  the  apostles  of  each  sect  keenly  censured  the  tenets  of  all 
who  presumed  to  differ  from  them  on  any  particular  point.  Numberless  dis- 
putes were  hotly  agitated  about  doctrines  of  no  importance  to  the  rational 
Christian. 

But  this  pious  warfare  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  alive  the  fervour  of  zeal, 
either  in  the  church  or  among  the  dissenters,  in  a  state  of  unlimited  liberty 
of  conscience.  A  general  moderation  began  to  prevail,  and  the  more  en- 
lightened sectaries  seemed  ready  to  join  tne  hierarchy;  when  certain  fiery 
spirits,  filled  with  indignation  of  such  lukewarmness,  and  panting  for  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  gave  birth  to  new  sects  of  a  warmer  complexion,  and 
obliged  the  heads  of  ue  old  to  enforce  their  particular  tenets,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  utter  desertion  of  their  followers.  Whitfield  and  Wesley  in 
England,  and  the  two  Erskines  in  Scotland,  rekindled  in  all  its  ardour  the 
flame  of  enthusiasm,  which  raged,  for  a  time,  with  dazzling  brightness,  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  reason  and  ridicule.  But  the  fuel  of  persecu- 
tion, the  stake  and  the  fagot,  being  happily  withheld,  it  has  now  in  a  great 
measure  spent  its  force.  Nor  have  the  methodists  yet  been  able  to  number 
one  martyr  among  the  multitude  of  their  saints. 

The  spirit  of  infidelity  (as  it  always  will,  in  an  enlightened  age)  kept  pace 
with  that  of  enthusiasm.  As  many  of  the  wilder  sectaries  laid  claim  to 
divine  illuminations,  and  in  their  ravings  pretended  to  prophesv,  some  men 
of  skeptical  principles  endeavoured  to  brmg  into  ntspiciont  and  even  to  de- 
stroy tne  credilnlUyo£  all  prophecy;  while  others  call  in  question  the  atUhen' 
ticity  of  the  sctcred  bookie  oom  historical  and  prophetical.  At  the  head  of 
those  skeptical  writers,  and  the  most  dangerous  because  the  most  agreeable, 
may  be  placed  Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke. 

Tindal,  in  his  Qirisiianiiy  a$  old  a9  the  CrecUton,  denied  the  necessity  of 
ihe  Gospel;  as  it  promulgated,  he  affirmed,  no  principle  or  precept  with 
which  mankind  were  not  formerly  acquainted.  Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  Mirc^ 
cleSf  struck  directly  at  its  foundation,  by  attempting  to  show,  that  no  human 
testimony  is  svfficient  to  establish  the  reality  of  a  tmrade.  And  an  author,  no 
less  able  or  learned  than  either,  has  written  an  historical  deduction^  to  prove 
Christianity  to  be  of  human  origin. 

But  these  rude  attacks  have  only  served  more  firmly  to  establish  true  reli- 
gion, while  they  have  given  a  severe  check  to  enthusiasm.  They  have  led 
divines  to  examine  minutely  into  the  proofs  of  revelation,  and  made  them 
sensible  of  the  propriety  of  explaining  more  rationally  the  mysteries  in  the 
Christian  system;  especially  that  of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  the 
Word,  and  the  miraculous  influence  of  grace  upon  the  human  soul.  The 
consequence  has  been,  that  all  men  of  sound  minds  and  good  ny^rals  conform 
outwardly  to  the  religion  of  their  country,  and  most  of  them  sincerely  believe 
it  to  be  of  divine  origin.  The  debasing  doctrine  of  materialism  has  been 
exploded,  as  alike  unfriendly  to  all  that  is  liberal  in  the  human  character,  or 
endearing  in  the  human  condition  ;(1)  for  he  who  considers  this  earthly  spot 
as  the  only  theatre  of  his  existence  and  its  grave,  instead  of  his  first  stage 
in  progressive  being,  can  never  view  nature  with  a  cheerful,  or  man  with  a 
benev<3ent  eye. 

(i;  An  Bitampc  hu  latsiy  beao  nmde,  by  a  leamad  divine,  to  give  to  Uiif  doetrine  a  n«w  eomplute  | 
iNii  bin  oplotoni  are  uw  wmmalcal  ever  to  be  generally  received. 

END  OP  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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